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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The _— ‘committee met in room 1501B, House Office Building, at 
10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
cade. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Kilgore, Fascell, Griffiths, 
Riehlman, Lipscomb, and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investigators. 

Mr. Ho.ir1eLtp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Today the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations commences public hearings on the 
Military Air Transport Service and other Department of Defense 
airlift operations. The subcommittee intends in these hearings to 
view the policies, procedures, and operations of the Department of 
Defense concerning the transportation of military air cargo and 
passengers. 

The Military Air Transport Service, popularly known as MATS, 
maintains a large number of transport aircraft which the commercial 
carriers believe are unfairly competitive with their own operations 
and detrimental to the economic well-being of the industry. Organi- 
zations and individuals who represent the commercial air carriers have 
petitioned this subcommittee to make an inquiry into the MATS 
operation. 

Although MATS is designated the “single manager’’ for military air 
transport operations, this service covers only a part of the Department 
of Defense airlift operations. The subcommittee will review airlift 
operations in the several military services in an endeavor to get a 
defensewide picture of air transportation. 

The reason for calling the hearings at this early date in the session 
is to afford an opportunity for congressional review of pending Air 
Force contracts under which a limited number of commercial carriers 
would undertake to operate MATS aircraft and perform transport 
and certain other activities in response to MATS instructions. Com- 
mercial carriers have registered strong opposition to this so-called 
bailment program, not only because of specific contract terms and 
provisions but because they believe it does not offer an adequate 
solution to the problem of Government-business competition in air 
transportation. 

Another matter of controversy concerns the meaning and effect of 
a directive by the Senate Appropriations Committee that MATS 
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should contract to commercial carriers 40 percent of its passenger 
and 20 percent of its cargo business. The Department of Defense 
contends that these percentages have been more than fulfilled if the 
total volume of Department of Defense airlift operations is con- 
sidered. Against this position it is contended that the congressional 
committee directive on percentage of traffic referred specifically to 
MATS and that these ratios have not been met. 

Other matters of inquiry concern plans and programs for allocating 
air transportation in the event of mobilization. Such programs are 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the War Air Service Pattern, and the 
National Emergency Defense Airlift. 

In these hearings the subcommittee will try to get a systematic 
record of Department of Defense airlift activities in times of peace 
as well as times of emergency and to make an evaluation which will 
be helpful to the Appropriations Committees and other committees 
of the Congress interested in this matter. I have notified a number 
of them by letter and invited them to send observers to these hearings. 

Representatives of industry and labor organizations concerned 
with air transport as well as a number of commercial operators ex- 
perienced in Government contract operations have been invited to 
testify. These include the Air Transport Association, the Indepen- 
dent Airlines Association, the Aircraft Industries Association, the 
AFL-CIO Aviation Legislative Committee, Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, Slick Airways, Inc., Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., The 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., and Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
These witnesses will be heard this week. 

Starting on Monday, January 13, Government witnesses from the 
Department of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Board will be 
heard. These wil! be followed by Army, Navy, and Air Force wit- 
nesses, including MATS officials. The Secretary of Defense has de- 
signated the Air Force as the agency to coordinate the testimony from 
military witnesses. 

I might add for the record that the subcommittee met in executive 
session with Air Force representatives on Monday, January 6, to dis- 
cuss certain classified matters and to review the subjects which will 
be discussed in open hearings. 

The subcommittee desires to have a completely objective and fair 
hearing. We recognize that there are many controversial points of 
testimony. We hope by frank interchange of facts and opinions to 
narrow the areas of disagreement and to provide the basis for sound 
policy recommendations ‘by the subcommittee. 

The first witness will be Mr. Stuart Tipton, president, Air Transport 
Association. Mr. Tipton will be followed by Gen. John P. Doyle, 
president, Independent Airlines Association. 

Mr. Tipton, I see you are in the witness chair. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 
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STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT TUR- 
NER, VICE PRESIDENT, TRAFFIC; AND RAMSAY POTTS, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Tipron. I do, sir, which I would like to read to the committee, 
if | may. 
Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Tipron. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce myself 
for the record. Iam Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air Transport 
Association of America, which is composed substantially of all the 
scheduled certificated airlines of the United States. ‘The membership 
includes the domestic trunklines, international and overseas carriers, 
local service carriers, the all-cargo operators, helicopter operators and 
Alaskan Territorial carriers. 

I would like also to introduce my associates here at the table, Mr. 
Robert Turner, who is vice president of the Air Transport Association 
in charge of traffic, and Mr. Ramsay Potts, who is especially retained 
by the Air Transport Association for these military airlift problems. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Before you proceed with your prepared statement 
here, unless it is contained in it, will you explain how many companies 
you represent and how many planes are operated by these companies? 
Will you give us a general idea of the background of the Air Transport 
Association? 

Mr. Trpron. Just to give the committee an idea of the scope of the 
system we represent, we represent 49 carriers of these various classes 
that I have described. They operate in the neighborhood of 1,600 
airplanes of a variety of types, almost 1,000 of which at the present 
time are 4-engine aircraft. 

The system ranges throughout the world, including operations in 
Europe, the Middle East, Far East, Australia, concentrated local 
operations in Alaska, as well as operations to and from that Territory 
as well as Hawaii and our other Territories. It is an all-encompassing, 
worldwide system. We are very proud of it, as I will have occasion 
to say. We regard it without any question as the finest air transport 
system in the world, which we hope to keep that way. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Are most of the aircraft carrier companies members 
of your association, or to what extent? 

Mr. Trpron. Almost all of them. Of the certificated American- 
flag carriers. When I say that, I mean certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to run a regularly scheduled service. Of those carriers, 
it is my recollection that there is only one so certificated that is not a 
member of the Air Transport Association, a cargo operator in the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Houirisip. Have you presented to the committee or the staff 
a list of the companies that are in your association? 

Mr. Trpron. I know that we have submitted to the staff a copy of 
a publication by the Air Transport Association which includes that 
and includes all the basic facts about the industry. (See pp. 36 and 37.) 

Mr. Hourrretp. That is fine. 

Mr. Trpron. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

21020—58——2 
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Mr. Houirietp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tipron. We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with your committee the place of the airline industry in national 
defense. This occasion is particularly timely because, in the light of 
events at home and abroad, the need for a strong working partnership 
between the airlines and the Air Force is more urgent today than 
ever before. 

The Russian civil air transport fleet, Aeroflot, is rapidly creating 
the framework to become a major transport organization and is now 
visibly preparing to challenge the supremacy of the United States 
domestic and international flag carriers. 

Aeroflot is building up its domestic services and beginning to acquire 
landing rights to expand its system throughout the world. It is 
already being equipped with large, high-performance turbo-jet and 
turbo-prop transports in increasing numbers. 

The Russian Government is thus building up Aeroflot simultane- 
ously with the buildup of its long-range bomber force, its missile 
program, and its satellite program. An effective Russian civil air 
transport organization will provide Russia with essential military 
strength, stimulate internal economic development and facilitate 
economic penetration elsewhere, serve as a vehicle for political 
influence, and act as an effective propaganda weapon. 

Here at home, the United States domestic and international 
airlines are on the threshhold of the jet age. They have committed 
themselves to buy—and are now paying for—more than 400 turbojet 
and turboprop transports, the first of which will be introduced into 
regular service later this year. 

Unlike Russia, where the taxpayers foot the bill, the United States 
jet fleet is being built on private investment. The defense potential 
of this jet fleet will be tremendous. By 1961, this fleet will reach an 
annual airlift capacity of an estimated 8.4 billion ton-miles in normal 
operations. Under conditions of national emergency, this fleet could 
provide more than 9 billion ton-miles of airlift annually. 

Congress, along with other branches of the United States Govern- 
ment, has on many occasions recognized the importance of a strong 
working partnership between the airlines and the Air Force. In the 
light of the Russian buildup of its civil air fleet and its drive for 
supremacy in missiles, rockets, and other areas of military power; and, 
in view of the vast new military potential of the United States airlines, 
we welcome this opportunity to review with you the contributions that 
airlines can make to our total defense picture. 


Il. OBJECTIVES 


We have testified on this subject on many occasions and have 
always stated the basic position of the certificated civil air industry. 
We should like to restate that position here as the framework for our 
further remarks. 

First, we believe we must have in being a national airlift capacity 
(combined military and civil) capable of doing the job during the 
first critical days after D-day. Secondly, we believe that this D-day 
capability can be not only assured but also expanded—and at less 
cost to the Government—if the Department of Defense will place 
greater reliance upon the civil air industry. Thirdly, we believe that 
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the requirements for airlift will continue to increase, and that we 
must, therefore, constantly add to the capacity of our total national 
air fleet and kee it modern at all times in order that it may beas 
effective as possible. The Air Force and the civil air industry work- 
ing more closely together can modernize and increase the Nation’s 
airlift capacity without burdening the taxpayer. 

One certain way of further expanding the civil airlines’ capability 
to support military operations in wartime would be for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make greater use of the civil carriers in peacetime. 
Such peacetime use of the services of the civil carriers will cause 
additional aircraft to be procured and additional crews, both in the 
air and on the ground, will be kept trained to handle the increased 
business. 

For these reasons, we believe it is advantageous to the Government 
to make substantially greater use of the civil air carriers to handle 
the routine peacetime traffic (both domestic and overseas) of the 
Department of Defense. As the civil carriers are used more in 
peacetime, they become ready to do a larger part of the D-day job. 
Concurrently, MATS can be phased down in size as greater reliance 
is placed upon the civil carriers. This will result in decreased require- 
ments for capital investment by the Government in transport aircraft 
and in lower maintenance and personnel costs to support the smaller 
MATS fleet. 

From our conversations with the Air Force we believe that there is 
complete agreement as to the objective we are attempting to reach. 
This national objective is to produce a plan and method of operation 
which will result in the Department of Defense acquiring the necessary 
peacetime airlift at the lowest possible cost while at the same time 
assuring the maximum wartime total capability. 


Ill. THE PROPOSAL 


We believe this national objective can be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a coordinated national program which will be required to 
adhere to the following procedure and to review the plan not less 
frequently than every 6 months to assure it conforms to the then cur- 
rent national situation. 

Step 1. The military wartime airlift requirement should be deter- 
mined as prescribed by the Department of Defense. We believe this 
is strictly a military responsibility and we would not presume to 
recommend any other method. 

Step 2. The wartime requirement for civil commercial operations, 
both domestic and international, should be determined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or its Chairman after consultation with the De- 
partment of State. Under existing directives the Chairman now has 
this responsibility. 

Step 3. The above two requirements should be combined and the 
total civil air carrier capability should be measured against the com- 
bined national wartime requirement. Subtracting the total civil 
capability from the total national requirement allows us to calculate 
the airlift deficit which cannot be produced by the civil air carriers. 

Step 4. Military aircraft in sufficient quantity to meet the deficit 
from step 3 should be retained by the Air Force. 
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Step 5. The peacetime military airlift requirements should be 
determined by the Department of Defense and forecast as far into 
the future as practical. 

Step 6. The civil air carrier industry should be invited to move 
this traffic in their own airplanes—either in common carriage on the 
scheduled airlines or on contract, or both. 

Step 7. If the procedure followed in step 6 results in all of the 
peacetime military traffic being accommodated, the military aircraft 
in MATS transport fleet as determined in step 4 should be maintained 
in a condition of immediate readiness. 

Step 8. If the procedure in step 6 leaves some of the military 
peacetime sdiniidierenia’ unaccommodated, the Air Force should make 
available sufficient of the aircraft in the MATS fleet as determined 
in step 4 for lease to operators for the specific purpose of moving 
military traffic. 

Step 9. Only in the event the procedure through step 8 does not 
produce sufficient lift for the peacetime military requirement should 
the Air Force undertake a bailment program or operate scheduled- 
type peacetime service with their own equipment. 





IV. THE CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


What I have just described constitutes only an outline of the plan 
itself and requires some amplification of the various steps. In addi- 
tion, the proper organization and coordination will be required to put 
this plan. into effect even though many of the essential elements now 
exist and are presently functioning. Perhaps the most important 
single element of this whole plan is the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
which I will discuss before proceeding to elaborate on the various steps 
already mentioned. 

If the Department of the Air Force is to rely on civil aviation and 
particularly the airlines for a major part in our defense planning then 
the civil fleets must be well organized and ready to perform. We 
believe we have in being just such a plan and by continuing constant 
joint effort with the Air Force it can be made ever better. 

This plan presently involves approximately 300 of the airlines’ best 
airplanes which have been modified for instant conversion to military 
support work and which have been specifically assigned to the CRAF. 
But this plan is much more than just airplanes. It is backed up with 
personnel, shops, and other operational facilities and virtually all the 
vast operating knowledge and experience of the entire airline industry. 

The scope of this proposed operation can and should be expanded 
very greatly and | will discuss that later. Right now I want to 
address. myself to the very important question of readiness of the 
airlines to perform this task. It seems to me that readiness means 
two things: First, are the airplanes ready to go? And second, are the 
crews ready and willing to go to the defense ‘of their country? 

The civil aircraft in commercial service assigned to CRAF is made 
up of contributions by both the United States international and the 
United States domestic flag carriers. This is important, because it 
means that in CRAF there are always a substantial number of suitable 
long-range planes in the United States ready on short notice to move 
military personnel or cargo from sites in this country to bases and battle 


stations abroad. Last March 20, a date chosen at random, we con- 
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ducted a spot check to determine the location and availability of ATA 
members’ aircraft assigned to CRAF. The check showed that 212 or 
77 percent of the scheduled airline planes assigned to CRAF were 
within the United States and operational. And of the 275 ATA 
member planes assigned to CRAF on that date more than half were in 
the fleets of United States domestic scheduled airlines and so continu- 
ally available at all times within the United States. On the other hand 
the availabilitv of the planes, equipment, and facilities of the United 
States international flag carriers assures that station and facilities 
management abroad, instant return airlift and international oper- 
ations know-how are also on tap as needed. 

The CRAF plan calls for the civil aircraft assigned to be ready for 
military support operations within 48 hours after notice. A test 
exercise last spring showed that not all of the aircraft assigned to 
CRAF would be ready within the 48-hour period. The carriers have 
taken, and are taking, measures to be sure that the required standard 
of readiness is maintained. As evidence of this, Pan American World 
Airways, one of the major contributors to CR AF, voluntarily operated 
their own CRAF test last week. At 9:30 a. m., January 2, 1958, rere 
personnel were alerted on the CRAF readiness tests, with 9:30 a. m., 
January 4, as the zero hour. The results of this test show that even 
though they are obligated for 43 aircraft they had 45 suitable aircraft 
ready and manned by zero hour. 

Furthermore, their test showed that additional aircraft were availa- 
ble in sufficient quantity to provide over 100 percent backup for the 
CRAF operation. The new planes coming into the fleets are being 
modified before delivery so that certain equipment necessary for 
military support operations, but not necessary for commercial 
operations, will already be installed. 

A proposal has been made through the Defense Air Transport 
Administration (DATA) to the Air Force that carriers be permitted 
to substitute equipment of like kind so that if the designated aircraft 
by serial number is out for overhaul, or otherwise not available, there 
will always be an aircraft suitably modified ready to go. And finally 
in an effort to lend maximum industry support to the CRAF program 
and defense effort ATA has established a mobilization committee of 
top airline officials, backed up with the following resolution 
unanimously approved by the ATA board of directors: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in the Civil Aeronauties Act declared 
it to be national policy in the public interest to encourage and develop a civil 
“air transportation system properly adapted to the present and future needs of the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense’; and 

Whereas the scheduled airlines of the United States have demonstrated the 
soundness and effectiveness of this national policy by working jointly with the 


military to provide airlift for the Nation during World War II, at Berlin, and in 
Korea; and 

Whereas the Air Force policy, as announced by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
is to rely on the airlines rather than to purchase a standby jet transport fleet; and 

Whereas the transformation to jets by the airlines promises a greater reserve 
airlift capacity than ever before contemplated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Air Transport Association reaffirms 
its conviction that the national interest will best be served by the maintenance 
of a strong working partnership between the scheduled airlines and the Depart- 
ment of Defense and directs the president of ATA, with the advice of ATA’s 
mobilization committee, to take all necessary steps to: 

1. Make certain that the partnership between the Department of Defense and 
the scheduled airlines is working effectively on all phases, and 
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2. Make certain that the civil reserve air fleet plan continues to be constantly 
improved, with particular attention to the need for greater administrative flexi- 
bility so that CRAF is useful during full or partial mobilization, and 

3. Devise and propose additional ways and means to assure that the civil 
reserve air fleet continues in a state of constant and immediate readiness; and 

4. Continue to inform the general public of the value and significance of this 
unique program that pledges an entire industry to provide instantly effective aid 
in times of national emergency. 


This mobilization committee will provide advice and assistance to 
the industry representatives on the CRAF top committee and through 
them to the Defense Air Transportation Administration. There is 
no doubt that the airline industry, working through DATA, and with 
the Air Force, can provide a civil reserve air fleet ready to do its job 
on 48 hours or less notice, provided the Air Force supplies the necessary 
modification kits and spare parts, and works with industry on a close 
and continuing basis. 

With respect to the second question—Are the crews ready and 
willing to go? The answer is a most emphatic “Yes.”’ The airlines 
have assessed this problem, and have assured the Air Force that the 
crews will be ready and will perform. Such assurance is based upon 
intimate knowledge of the performance of civil air crews in World 
War II, the Berlin airlift, and the Korean war. In all these wars and 
combat situations the civil air crews performed whatever transport 
tasks were assigned. 

And as assurance from the pilots the nselves, the president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association (ALPA), Mr. Clarence Sayen, has written 
to the Secretary of the Air Force to state that the pilots are ready 
absolutely and unequivocally to perform their jobs under the CRAF 
program. For your convenience and ready reference, a copy of 
Mr. Sayen’s letter is attached hereto as exhibit A. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Exuisit A 


Arr Line Pinots AssociaTION, 
Chicago, Ill., November 25, 1957. 
Hon. James H. Dove.as, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SeEcRETARY Dovuctas: We have noted from statements of various in- 
dividuals in government concerned with national defense that some uncertainty 
exists as to the availability of civil air crews for air transport flying in the event 
of a national emergency. We have concluded that some people in government 
have doubts as to the ability of our Defense Establishment to rely upon the civil 
air crews for immediate service in air transport in the event of a national emerg- 
ency situation, and this letter is written in an attempt to allay any such fears. 

As you may know, this association is the legal representative of practically all 
of the commercial airline pilots employed by United States air carriers. Our 
present membership consists of more than 13,000 currently qualified and active 
airline pilots and another 4,000 inactive members. In addition to our other func- 
tions, we are the collective bargaining representative for our membership and 
hold current collective bargaining agreements with the air carriers with whom 
they are employed. 

We have always assumed that one of the basic and fundamental responsibilities 
of the airline pilot is to provide essential air transport for the defense of this 
country. Our members have always felt that they were subject to immediate 
call to provide essential service and that they are part of our Defense Establish- 
ment. The policies of this organization have been predicated on this assumption. 

Our record substantiates the foregoing. In World War II, the Berlin airlift, 
and the Korean airlift, the airline pilots responded immediately. Ever since the 
conclusion of World War II, our representatives have been active in mobilizatior 
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planning in order that the requirements of national defense by civil air transport 
may be fulfilled in an orderly and adequate manner. With the conclusion of a 
number of minor problems still outstanding in the mobilization planning, we see 
no difficulty whatsoever in meeting the requirements of the CRAF program that 
civil air pilots be available for service on 48-hour call and even believe that this 
period could be reduced with proper planning. In addition, as you may know, 
more than half of the present airline pilots are currently serving as copilots, but 
these men are qualified commercial pilots of considerable experience. 

It is hoped that the foregoing statements will be of help to you. In addition I 


would be very happy to discuss this entire matter with you at any time that you 
desire. 


Sincerely yours, ‘ 
CLARENCE N. SayeEn, President. 


V. ELABORATION OF THE PROPOSAL 


Mr. Tipron (continuing). On the foundation of a civil reserve air 
fleet upon which the Air Force can depend, I would like now to return 
and comment further on the various steps in our proposed plan. 

With respect to step 1, which provides for determination of the 
military wartime requirement, safeguards should be incorporated to 
assure that the requirement is not artificially inflated for the purpose 
of creating an unnecessary deficit in step 3 and thus increasing in 
step 4 the size of the military fleet beyond the true requirement. 

It would also be necessary to break down the military requirement 
in step 1 by types of traffic such as passengers, light cargo, heavy 
cargo, and outsized or exceptionally heavy cargo defined as that which 
cannot be carried in a commercial type air freighter. 

Another reason for the proposed 6 months’ review is the fact that 
what was outsized cargo yesterday, can be handled in commercia! 
aircraft today and will be commonplace tomorrow. 

With respect to step 2, we have recently requested the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to review the entire planning for wartime commercial 
operations, both domestic and overseas. This commercial service 
is known as the war air service pattern (WASP) and must be consid- 
ered with the military need in order to determine the total national 
airlift requirements. 

Step 3, providing for measurement of the civil capability against 
the total national requirement, is really the key to our whole pro- 
posal and it should be recognized that our suggestion would reverse 
the present procedure. Today the military capability as represented 
by the MATS fleet is measured against the military requirement and 
the civil airlines are requested to allocate to CRAF sufficient air- 
planes to do the rest. This reversal is made necessary by the tre- 
mendous civil expansion which has been taking place and will continue 
for several years. 

Insofar as the CRAF plan is concerned, in 1952 the following na- 
tional policy was adopted by the Departments of Defense and Com- 
merce: 


It has been determined that in the national interest all suitable civil transport 
aircraft to be manufactured in the United States, or purchased for United States 
registry, for delivery on or after November 1, 1952, should be modified to civil 
reserve air fleet specifications. 

As a result of this policy the airlines today have almost twice as 
many aircraft suitable for military support operation as they have 
actually assigned to CRAF. The present capability is twice the 
amount which would be used in CRAF under the present plan. 
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Within the next 3 years the scheduled airlines of the United States 
will take delivery of about $2.5 billion worth of additional equipment. 
The vast majority of these new airplanes are the types most desir- 
able from the standpoint of a wartime military operation, being long- 
range, with greatly increased capacity and with important overfly 
capabilities in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 

We anticipate that all or virtually all of the present fleets will still 
be available for national defense purposes even though individual 
aircraft may be under different ownership by the time the jets are in 
operation. 

When this $2.5 billion worth of equipment is delivered, the sched- 
uled airlines’ total capability will be approximately four times the 
total capability of the present CRAF. 

With respect to step 4, where we determine the size of the military 
fleet, we must recognize the possibility that as the civil fleets expand 
we may eventually reach the point where there would be no deficit 
and hence, theoretically, no need for any MATS fleet. The most 
efficient and effective way to build up the strongest possible total 
national airlift capability is for MATS transport operations to be 
concentrated in those fields which require specialized transport air- 
craft for the outsize and exceptionally heavy pieces, unusual security 
precautions, a direct close working relationship with tactical combat 
units, or which, for economic reasons, cannot be handled by civil 
carriers. Thus, there will always be a need for a MATS transport 
operation which, together with their other missions, such as air-sea 
rescue, medical evacuation, and so forth, will furnish a nucleus for 
the necessary manning of overseas bases and expansion of the military 
air transport operation in wartime. 

In connection with step 5, it should be pointed out that if the 
military peacetime requirement can be forecast with some degree of 
reliability on a 4- to 5-year basis, it would greatly encourage private 
enterprise to make the necessary capital investments and thus increase 
the civil capability for wartime operation. 

We believe steps 6 and 7 do not require any further explanation. 

With respect to step 8, the national interest requires a very close 
look at any proposal involving leasing of military aircraft even though 
it would appear much more desirable than a bailment program for 
reasons I will mention later. Possibly a lease program could be so 
restrictive as to create the incentive for the operator to purchase 
rather than lease. This might be accomplished through restricting 
the uses to which the aircraft could be put as well as the rental 
charged. It does appear that a lease program would allow the mil- 
itary to make exactly the same tests as they feel they need in the 
bailment program. 

With respect to step 9, the bailment proposal, we said that we 
thought the Air Force should undertake a bailment program only if 
sufficient lift cannot be produced by the method outlined. Since 

our committee, Mr. Chairman, has asked our views on the specific 

ailment program planned by the Air Force to begin March 1, we 
will state in detail our objections. We have already given, at a 
meeting at MATS Headquarters on December 9, 1957, our reasons 
for believing that the program is not a sound one. The reasons we 
give today are the same we gave the Air Force at that meeting: 

1. The program lacks most of the vital characteristics which go to 
make up a commercial operation. Equipment is furnished by the 
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Government, and the operation is conducted strictly in accordance 
with MATS procedures. Traffic carried under this program could 
not be considered as traffic moved by commercial carriers, as that 
phrase has been used in our previous discussions. 

2. From the standpoint of the Government, an airlift program 
based upon a bailment of equipment has many disadvantages. It 
eliminates the incentive for operators to acquire their own aircraft and 
thus expand their fleets for emergency wartime use. It prevents 
them from supporting the Nation’s transport manufacturing capacity. 
It eliminates the incentive for fleet modernization. The Government 
is also prevented from getting an accurate cost compar ison between a 
purely military operation and a commercial one, since the carrier to 
whom the equipment was bailed is not accountable for normal costs 
relating to that equipment. 

3. From the carriers’ standpoint, a bailment program provides an 
advantage to some, in that it permits operation without capital at 
risk. However, it introduces a most undesirable and inequitable 
competitive situation between those carriers competing for business 
with their own aircraft or aircraft on firm lease, and those carriers 
whose equipment has been bailed to them by the Government. 

4. The terms and conditions surrounding the use of the equipment 
are so restrictive as to prevent any exercise by the operator of his own 
managerial ability or operational experience. To be considered as a 

commercial operation, the operator must be permitted to demonstrate 

his ability to produce the maximum available ton-miles with the 
aircraft furnished and over the routes specified. Only in this way will 
the Government get the most service for the least overall cost and 
achieve an accurate comparison between the cost and productivity 
of military and commercial operations. 

5. Contrary to our original understanding, it is apparent that this 
proposal will displace commercial aircraft and the military traffic 
now moving thereon. As opposed to the basic national objective, 
it will, in fact, reduce, instead of increasing, the MATS traffic moving 
in commercial operation. This is evident because it merely transfers 
traffic from existing commercial operation to the bailed aircraft, which 
actually constitutes a MATS service augmented with some civilian 
technical personnel. 

It should be recognized that the bailment idea has been used in 
the past and in fact was used extensively in World War II. Un- 
doubtedly this fact will be advanced as reasons for failure to under- 
stand the carriers’ objection to a bailment proposal at this time. 

It is therefore necessary to recognize that both the situation and 
the objectives were completely different from those existing today. 
In World War II the military owned all of the then modern heavy 
transport aircraft and the airlines had none. There was therefore 
no choice as there is at present. Furthermore, the objective was to 
move the traffic at all costs and in whatever was available. The 
objective now is to expand the civil capability and to assure continued 
modernization of the civil fleet. 


VI. SAVINGS TO THE TAXPAYER 


Now, let’s turn our attention to costs. The primary consideration 
is, of course, to make our total airlift capability greater and more 
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efficient. Another important consideration is to provide, if at all 

possible with no loss in such capability, substantial savings to the tax- 
ayer. 

" in the light of recent developments in the field of guided missiles, 

savings to the taxpayer which would result could be used, if necessary, 

for the furtherance of other aspects of our defense effort. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic to demonstrate the savings 
which have already taken place. Almost 300 four-engine airplanes of 
the scheduled airlines are presently assigned to the civil reserve air 
fleet. If the Department of Defense were forced to maintain a 
military transport fleet the size of the present CRAF fleet, it would 
cost the Government more than $550 million in capital investment 
alone, plus the yearly maintenance, personnel, and operation costs, 
which we estimate to be close to $350 million. This great airlift 
reserve has so far cost the Government only $42 million, less than half 
of which was for modifications to airplanes—mostly small fittings not 
needed in a commercial operation—and the balance for spare parts 
many of which can be used in other military aircraft. 

And this is just the beginning. The four-engine capacity of the 
civil airlines is increasing steadily as time passes. Even before the 
introduction of jets in late 1959, the carriers are taking delivery on 
even more modern versions of piston-engine aircraft such as the DC-—7 
and Super-Constellation type planes. 

Even more important, though, the industry has committed $2% 
billion for the purchase of turbojet and turboprop equipment. 

Since virtually all of these aircraft are of the types which can be 
utilized for airlift capability, then all, cr substantially all, of the 
investment to be made by the commercial airlines will constitute a 
saving to the United States taxpayer. 

Even without considering the cost of capital investment, and 
discounting taxes paid by the civil carriers, the Secretary of the 
Air Force has estimated that the cost to the Government in fiscal 
year 1956 of traffic routed on MATS aircraft was approximately 
equal to the cost of the traffic hauled by civil carriers in augmentation 
of MATS. (See p. 1666, House hearmg on Department of Defense 
appropriations for 1958.) But let me point out, as has Secretary 
Douglas, that there are many cost items not reflected in the reported 
MATS transport mission costs. Among such costs not reflected 
(which civil carriers must compute in their costs) are: 

1. Depreciation of aircraft. 

2. Cost of services performed by other organizations for MATS, 
except that depot maintenance for the transport fleet does seem to be 
included. 

3. Depreciation of ground equipment and real property facilities. 

4. Costs of recruiting personnel. 

5. Indoctrination, basic training, and part of the advanced train- 
ing of MATS personnel, as well as personnel of other commands per- 
forming service functions for MATS. 

6. Cost of veterans’ benefits resulting from military service per- 
formed in MATS. 

7. Costs in lieu of taxes. © 

More recent experience in the two major theaters of operation give 
us proof that substantial savings will result from the broader use of 
civil carriers which would result from our proposal. 
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The Flying Tiger Line has just concluded a 6-month passenger 
contract operation for MATS in the Pacific, using the latest type 
Super-Constellation equipment. Their charge to the Government 
was $184 per passenger delivered from west coast, United States of 
America, to Japan. The MATS cost tariff for the same trip, as fur- 
nished to the House Appropriations Committee during fiscal year 
1958 defense budget hearings, was $212. (See p. 218, Department 
of the Army Appropriations for 1958, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 

In the Atlantic, Seaboard & Western Airlines has just concluded 
a 6-month passenger contract operation for MATS, also using the 
latest type Super-Constellation equipment. Their charge to the 
Government per passenger delivered from the east coast, United 
States of America, to Europe was $105. The information furnished 
the House Appropriations Committee shows the MATS cost tariff 
for this same trip to be $137. (See p. 218, Department of the Army 
ee for 1958, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 

“Economies such as those just mentioned, when multiplied by the 
hundreds of thousands of passengers presently transported by MATS, 
would result in substantial saving of funds or in making funds avail- 
able for military combat activities. 

If comparable figures were made available, similar savings can be 
shown in cargo operations. 

Another important benefit to the Nation is the fact that more reli- 
ance upon the civil carriers will release MATS crews and other skilled 
technical personnel for reassignment to combat units. 


VII. THE PRESENT MATS FLEET 


Adoption of our plan would almost certainly result in a number of 
MATS airplanes being surplus to peacetime needs and would thus 
raise the question of what to do with such aircraft. 

The first part of the answer seems very clear. These military air- 
craft which would also be surplus to wartime requirements should 
be removed from the MATS fleet in the normal way the Air Force 
disposes of surplus or obsolete aircraft. Toa degree, this is being done 
now, as the C—54’s are phased out of MATS. Undoubtedly some of 
the more desirable military aircraft which might be sold to United 
States-flag operators would still be available for defense purposes by 
assignment to CRAF. 

The balance of the MATS fleet which would be surplus to peace- 
time needs but necessary for the wartime requirement should be 
kept in a state of readiness. That part of the military fleet which 
is designed and was purchased to move the exceptionally heavy and 
outsized cargo would presumably be used for that same sort of job in 
peacetime. 

With respect to the part consisting of the same type airplanes as 
those in the civil fleets, it may be argued that it would be improper 
to allow the taxpayer’s capital investment of upward of a billion 
dollars to remain idle on the ground while at the same time trans- 
portation was being procured from commercial sources. On the con- 
trary we believe that an impartial analysis of current factors as well 
as the long-range objective may well require that the Air Force do 
just that. It would appear from what relatively few cost figures are 
available on the military operation, that the cost per passenger or 
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per ton of cargo delivered would be less on the commercial operation 
than in military aircraft. But even if that were not so, the continued 
military operation will ultimately mean a smaller commercial.-fleet 
and a national fleet inferior to that which will inevitably result if the 
Government is taken out of competition with private enterprise. 
We urge the adoption of the long-range policy which will enable the 
airlines to expand and improve the civil fleets. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


Let me just conclude by stating very simply that, of course, there 
is a commercial side to this whole argument from the standpoint of 
the United States civil carriers. However, if our proposals for a 
partnership do not help to strengthen the defense and military capa- 
bility, then we suggest that you ignore what we say. 

We base part of our case on what the civil air carriers have done in 
the past. In both World War II and Korea these airlines responded 
instantaneously to any Government request for airlift. 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, commander of the Air Transport Com- 

mand in World War II, has paid tribute to the role of the civil air 
carriers in that war by stating that— 
* * * the stupendous achievements of the Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service in global military air transportation were founded 
upon the experience, men, and equipment which the airlines threw into the 
struggle. 

And Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, then commander of the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS), assessed the airlines’ support of the 
Korean war by stating: 

Civil air carriers responded instantly and wholeheartedly to the emergency. 


They have done a magnificent job. They have demonstrated that they are in 
fact a true transport reserve and an auxiliary to the Armed Forces. 


However, even more impressive to us is the fact that the Department 
of Defense and the Air Force have stated forcefully and publicly the 
reliance they intend to place upon the civil air carriers. 

In an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce & 
Industry on September 26, 1957, James H. Douglas, Secretary of the 
Air Force stated: 

We have not ordered any turbojet transport aircraft for the Military Air 
Transport Service, such as the airlines have on order in large number, and which 
we count on the airlines making a part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet * * *. The 
only aircraft that are now on order for our Military Air Transport Service are the 
long-range turboprop transport that I referred to, specially designed for range and 
carrying heavy, bulky weapons and other military equipment. The turbojet 
transports of the airlines will greatly increase the capacity of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet, and increase the efficiency and range of our wartime lift. 

We believe our proposal will allow the Air Force to maintain this 
policy and the continued and strengthened partnership will assure 
the Nation that in air transportation we do not allow Russia to pull as 
far ahead of us as they apparently have in the field of satellites. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. KiiGore. You have made a very good statement, Mr. Tipton; 
a detailed and fine statement. 

There were a few questions that occurred to me as you went along. 
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With respect to the utilization of such MATS equipment as it may 
be determined is necessary for the performance of their assigned 
military role, is it your belief that in the event in peacetime there is no 
need for it being used for transport purposes, that it be merely main- 
tained ‘on, not a stored status but an on-the-line, ready status? 

Mr: Tipton. That is our position; yes. 

Mr. KiiGore. Would there be any requirement for some utilization 
for purposes of maintaining crew proficiency, in your judgment? 

Mr. Tipton. I think that is possible. A very limited use would be 
necessary for that purpose because, for the wartime lift you will have 
the backup of all of the highly trained civilian crews that are operating 
civilian airplanes, as that operation is expanded. 

Would vou like to amplify that, Bob? 

Mr. Turner. One thing would be worth mentioning in answer to 
your question: We believe substantially more reliance can be placed 
on training aids as opposed to flying airplanes for the purpose of main- 
taining to a very high degree the efficiency and immediate readiness 
of the military personnel. This goes not only to flight crews, where 
both the military and commercial operators now are using simulators 
at a great savings in cost and without flying airplanes to obtain the 
same res? It. 

In addition to that, within the Military Establishment there are 
presently existing training schools which, in effect, allow personnel to 
practice on the loading and unloading of cargo-type airplanes. This is 
going on right today at Fort Eustis, and by more reliance on that kind 
of operation, we believe the job can be done as well and substantially 
cheaper while at the same time the actual utilization on the aircraft is 
kept down to a minimum. 

Mr. KiutGore. With the use of simulators for the aircraft crew, 
themselves, do you feel they could maintain a state of proficiency then 
with—would you care to offer any opinion about how much actual 
flying time would be required in addition to the use of simulators? 

Mr. Turner. Well, Mr. Kilgore, one example of commercial ex- 
perience might help in this area: Capital Airlines has recently, within 
the last few vears, had a major revelation in their fleet with the inte- 
gration of the Viscounts, a new type of airplane to them. According 
to information they have given us, just about 50 percent of the normal 
crew qualification time is done in simulators instead of having 100 
percent of it done in the airplane, itself. 

We would think that the military experience would run about 
parallel with that. 

Mr. Kiucore. There would be, I assume, some requirement for 
wetual flying for the purpose of maintaining a familiarity with routes, 
facilities, and that sort of thing, whieh, augnientéd by ‘simulators, 
would still necessitate taking a Yook at where you are going to land 
occasionally, I would assume. 

Mr. Turner. I think that is true. However, of course this can be 
done as far as pilot efficiency is concerned more effectively, we believe, 
by landings at the airport as opposed to going 10 hours across the 
Atlantic to shoot one landing on the other side, for example. 

Mr. Kitcorr. What I had in mind was taking a look at that place 
on the other side after getting there. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 
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Mr. Kixcore. I take it from the general discussion that it is your 
feeling that in all probability if the commercial operators are given the 
maximum opportunity to expand their facilities and expand their 
purchase of equipment that you feel that virtually all of the require- 
ment for handling of passengers and ordinary-size cargo could, in a 
relatively short time, be accomplished by the civil air fleet; is that 
a fair statement? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes; that is our position. I have two comments on it 

First, with respect to the class of traffic involved, you mentioned 
the relatively light cargo. As our cargo fleets expand and as we 
improve the airplanes that we use for that purpose, as I pointed out in 
my statement, what looks like a thing that we couldn’t move now, 
next year will be a thing that moves quite readily, so that I wouldn’t 
restrict the type of traffic on a relatively long-range basis to what 
we now regard as light cargo. 

The second point, with respect to the time element that you re- 
ferred to, your reference was to a relatively short time. 

On the time element, I think this is a program where we have to 
start and pick it up as we go and make this transition over a period of 

ears, 
" Now, I don’t think it would require many years, but I did want to 
expand upon your term ‘relatively short time.” 

I would hate to try to estimate when, but if we start this program, 
it will roll. 

Mr. Kixteore. I used the term primarily with reference to the 
equipment that you have on order, the turboprop and _ turbojet 
equipment you have on order. 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. 

Mr. Kincore. I know that the exercises that have been conducted 
and the requirement, actually, on the part of the Air Force, for the 
availability of crews under the CRAF program, crews and equipment 
under the CRAF program, is 48 hours. Is that a time period which 
could be materially reduced? 

Mr. Tipton. It is our feeling it can be substantially reduced. 

Mr. Kixicors. To what extent? 

Mr. Tipton. I would see no reason why the time should be any 
longer than the necessary time to install the Government-furnished 
special military equipment that is necessary, which I believe is about 
5 hours. It might be less under commercial circumstances. 

I think what we ought to do with that—and that is one of the things 
my board of directors, in effect, told me to do—was to see how far 
we can cut that down. Because I am reasonably sure we can cut it 
down substantially if our planning is sufficiently precise. If we have 
equipment to be installed and have our plans laid out, there is no 
reason why we couldn’t move it faster. As a matter of fact, in World 
War II we delivered a fleet of DC—3’s which seemed like very compli- 
cated airplanes at the time. We delivered a fleet of DC-—3’s faster 
than that. And there was no particular plan for doing it. I know 
one movement that was moved within less than 24 hours. 

Mr. Kiugors. You say your board of directors has instructed you 
to take some action in that respect. 

Do you have any plans, then, to propose to the Air Force that you 
can make the fleet available in a lesser period? 
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Mr. Tipton. Yes. The purpose of what I referred to in my state- 
ment as a mobilization committee of airline people, is to do just that, 
to improve the CRAF plan, in all respects. 

It has some inflexibilities in it now that causes difficulty. For exam- 
ple, one of them is that the airplane to be delivered to the military 
when the whistle blows is designated by NC number or N number 
which means it has to be that individual airplane. Well, that indi- 
vidual airplane might well be in overhaul that particular day. One 
thing we have to do is change it so we can deliver an identical airplane 
that is modified and also is prepared, but it is that kind of thing, plus 
the more precise planning to get the time down that we are working on. 

Mr. Kixicors. The only cost involved there is this modification cost, 
and I believe you had a figure of forty-million-odd dollars as the total 
cost on those planes that have been modified to date? 

Mr. Trpron. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Without going into detail, the modification, as I 
understand it, is the installation of certain fittings and, as a matter of 
fact, while those might be desirable, they are not absolutely necessary 
for transportation, are they? 

Mr. Trpron. I want to be sure this is right. 

Would you answer that, Bob? 

Mr. Turner. That is right, Mr. Chairman. The fittings are not 
needed at all for commercial operation. I might add that of the $42 
million, only about $17 million is for those modifications. The balance 
is spare parts that have been procured by the Air Force and are stock- 
piled for this operation. 

Mr. HouiFieLp. They are, in effect, a military reserve which would 
free you from the necessity of contacting your commercial suppliers 
for spare parts in case you need them, is that correct? 

Mr. Turner. In the CRAF operation, yes, sir. They are, of course, 
not available to us in the commercial operation in peacetime. 

Mr. Tipron. It is the spare parts for the military equipment. It is 
not our spare parts. It is the spare parts for the military equipment 
that we would be expected to install in the airplane during this period 
while we are getting ready. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Which would give you an additional military 
capability. 

Mr. Trpron. That is right. 

Mr. Kieore. I believe that is all the questions I have right now. 
I might have questions a little later. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. On page 11 I notice in your second paragraph, 
along the line of Mr. Kilgore’s question, you say: 

The most efficient and effective way to build up the strongest possible total 
national airlift capability is for MATS transport operations to be concentrated in 
those fields which require specialized transport aircraft for the outsize and 
exceptionally heavy pieces, unusual security precautions, a direct close-working 
relationship with tactical combat units or which, for economic reasons, cannot 
be handled by civil carriers. Thus, there will always be a need for a MATS 
transport operation which, together with their other missions, such as air-sea 
rescue, medical evacuation, and so forth, will furnish a nucleus for the necessary 
manning of overseas bases and expansion of the military air transport operation 
in wartime. 

In reading that, I do not get the impression that you are advocating 
the complete elimination of MATS. 
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Mr. Trpron. We are definitely not advocating the complete elimina- 
tion of MATS. We think that in all events MATS has a role to play, 
and in short what we are saying is that we would all get along better 
and we would wind up with more airlift and more efficient airlift if 
we were permitted as commercial airlines. to do what we can do-best 
and that MATS should then undertake the job that we can’t do for a 
large variety of reasons. If we divide the chores so that each group 
does what they can do best, it just seems to me to be as clear as the 
nose on your face that you do a better job. 

Mr. Houirietp. And your proposal would not reduce the overall 
capability by the elimination of part of that capability? 

Mr. Tipton. We would not reduce the airlift capability either for 
wartime or peacetime because what we are saying is, as the scope and 
size of MATS goes down, the scope and size of the commercial air 
fleet goes up, so that you maintain, and in our opinion, improve, your 
capability. 

In one important respect do you improve your capability, that 
commercial operators, given the traffic, will inevitable—in our history 
over 25 or 30 years, it shows this—inevitably, strive to get the best 
airplane they can get, and consequently you have that constant im- 
pulse to improve the fleet. So that you not only get the same trans- 
— capability, you get it in’ the most modern airplane that can be 

uut. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, we haven’t gone into this cost matter and 
probably we should let you present your case before we take up parts 
of it, but there are quite a few questions that occur to us on the cost 
factor and the utilization factor. Will that be offered in Mr. Doyle’s 
testimony or any of your other witnesses? 

Mr. Tipron. | know nothing of Mr. Doyle’s testimony, but some 
of the airline witnesses will provide testimony for the committee based 
upon their individual experience with respect to cost, and comparative 
cost. 

Mr. Houirre.tp. Are you then prepared to give us, for the associa- 
tion, figures along the line of the percentage of business that is military 
versus commercial for your whole association? I imagine that would 
be hard to get from the individual carriers. 

Mr. Tipron. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. Each would only know his own figures. 

Mr. Tipton. I am not sure I understand your question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Most of your carriers are doing contract work and 
offering ton-mile service. 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do you have compiled in your association the 
percentage of military dollars which you are receiving in relation to 
the civilian dollars that you are receiving? 

Mr. Tipton. We either have that or can get it. 

Do we have that right now? 

Mr. Turner. We can get it. We do not have it. 

Mr. Hotirie.p. In other words, we would like to know what we 
are talking about, here. Are we talking about 10 percent of the 
civilian airlines’ business or 5 percent, or what are we talking about, 
because it would be important for us to know. 

Mr. Tipton. We don’t have it right handy, but we can furnish it 
without difficulty. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Sometime tomorrow? 

Mr. Turner. I think we can; yes. 

Mr. Treron. We can furnish that right away. (See p. 35.) 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, how about figures on utilization, the hours- 
per-day utilization, will that be presented by some of your succeeding 
witnesses? 

Mr. Tipton. We can present the industrywide figures. Each 
carrier would know his own fleet utilization, but we could provide 
industry figures, which I believe the average for the most recent period 
is around 7% to 8 hours, and that includes all classes of equipment and 
all classes of carriers. 

Mr. Hourrrevtp. Will you then give us the definite figures later? 
(See p. 38.) 

Are you planning to give us costs of operation and identify the 
breakdown of those costs? 

Mr. Tipton. We can do that without difficulty, and we will. That 
is the cost of our commercial operation, I take it, that you are referring 
to? 

Mr. Hourrietp. Yes, and if carrying military cargo, would be sub- 
stantially different because of the type of cargo, or the requirements; 
you might indicate that, also. 

Mr. Tipton. All right, good. 

Mr. Houirietp. That should be easily presented from your charges 
to the military for transportation in terms of ton-miles. 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. (See p. 38.) 

Mr. Houtrietp. Do you have any information on competition on 


scheduled routes by MATS? 


Mr. Tipton. We don’t have that spelled out in detail, route by 
route, right now, but the present competition for the same type of 
business, that we are accustomed to hauling is very substantial, and 
we surely can present that, and the individual carriers, as they testify, 
will testify with respect to that competition over their particular 
routes. The competition is primarily in the international and overseas 
field, but there is some also in the domestic field. (See p. 39.) 

Mr. Ho.irieLtp. The committee, I think, would be interested also in 
your experience with the Defense Department, particularly on their 
notification to you of this new bailment program, the time of notifica- 
tion, the time for consideration, the time for giving objections to the 
bailment program, and so forth. 

Do you or do your witnesses plan to give us some information 
on that? 

Mr. Tipton. We would be very glad to discuss that, and I will ask 
Mr. Turner also to add something to it. 

One of our great difficulties at the outset with the bailment program 
was that we got what I believe was 7—we had 7 days in which to 
study that program, including a draft contract which related to it, and 
to comment to the Air Force about it. 

Now, I don’t know the reasons, if any, that required the Air Force 
to put that much urgency on it to insist upon us moving that fast. 
Possibly they had reasons, but it does appear to us that we should not 
be required to pass upon important issues of that sort in such a short 
time. We had to ask for a delay in order to look at it, and a short 
delay was granted. But the difficulty also goes a little beyond that. 
Not only did we have a very short time to look at it, but it was the 
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kind of a problem that should have been developed, in our opinion, 
in consultation with the carriers from the beginning. The airline 
people are expert transport operators. That is their business. They 
have no other. Here you had a transportation problem: How to ac- 
complish a particular objective. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you have a joint industry-military consulta- 
tion committee or a board? 

Mr. Tipton. We do not. I think it would be really sensible to 
have one. As a matter of fact, I have recommended such a commit- 
tee strongly, to review jointly all of these problems so that we can 
throw our experience and knowledge along with theirs to get a proper 
solution so that we won’t wind up in an argument. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Does your CRAF plan contain that? Does the 
nee plan contain some kind of a modus operandi for doing just 
that? 

Mr. Tipron. The CRAF plan provides a military arrangement 
which includes military people, also, but we have no similar committee 
to work directly with MATS on transportation problems of the same 
kind we are talking about now. I wish Mr. Turner would comment 
as to that, on the CRAF arrangement, so I will be sure I haven’t made 
a mistake. 

Mr. Turner. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that there are several 
committees set up which are joint civil industry-military and civil 
government, but all of them are in connection with implementation 
of the CRAF plan, itself. 

Mr. Houirievp. It has nothing to do with the formulation of this 
so-called bailment program? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirievp. Mr. Riehlman has correctly suggested we should 
amplify a little bit about this bailment program. I am not clear in 
my own mind exactly what it is, except that I understand it is—well, 
I will let you explain that. Probably that would be better, and I will 
have you, by the way, submit to the staff a copy of the original pro- 
posal of the MATS people. (The material referred to will be found 
in the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Tipton. If we haven’t at this time, we surely will. 

Mr. Morean. May we suggest ATA give us, from the beginning, 
the history of the bailment program, when they were first contacted 
or advised by the Air Force or MATS, of the proposed bailment 
program and in what form this was received? 

Mr. Houtrre_p. I know you have been studying this, and I suggest, 
if it is all right with the members, that Mr. Morgan interrogate the 
witnesses on that point. 

Mr. Morgan. The Department of Defense put out a press release, 
dated November 22, 1957. It is a one-page release, Mr. Chairman, 
and I suggest we insert this in the teabtll at this point. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Very well. 

(The press release referred to follows:) 
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[News release No. 1141-57] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PuBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1957. 


MATS Orrers TRANSPORT Arrcrart To BE OPERATED BY 
CoMMERCIAL COMPANIES 


The Military Air Transport Service today advised a group of civil air carriers 
in a meeting held at Headquarters, MATS, Washington, D. C., of an Air Force 
program whereby civil air companies will be requested to operate 10 military air 
transport aircraft: 5 C-—118’s and 5 C-—54’s. All civil airlines were invited to 
attend the meeting. 

The C-118 aircraft will be operated in the Pacific area for the movement of 
passengers and the C—54 aircraft in the Atlantic area for the movement of cargo. 

Inauguration of the program is for the purpose of determining the advantages 
and disadvantages of having military air transport aircraft operated by civilian 
companies. 

A proposed contract was furnished the representative of the civil carriers at this 
meeting outlining the terms and conditions which they will be expected to adhere 
to and the services they will be required to furnish. Highlights of this contract 
are: (1) That the civilian carriers utilizing Government aircraft will be required to 
furnish air transportation services for the movement of cargo and passengers and 
(2) to provide transportation and participate in test exercises in any geographical 
area as directed by the commander, MATS; and (3) provide transportation in 
support of MATS war plans in any geographical area as directed by the com- 
mander, MATS. 

This latter part could result in requiring civil air carriers to operate aircraft 
near, into, or over hostile, combat or otherwise unfriendly territory, with civilian 
crews, in any emergency situation in which the services of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service might be required. It specifically requires the contractor to provide 
services the same as military aircraft provide in time of war. 

The civil air carriers were given a period of 3 days in which to furnish any com- 
ment concerning this proposed contract to the Military Air Transport Service. 
Subsequent to receipt of these comments a definitive contract will be prepared 
and the Government will formally advertise for procurement. The effective date 
for inauguration of the service is currently scheduled for February 1, 1958. 


Mr. MorGan. Would you comment when this press release was 
issued, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Tipron. I would like to turn these questions about the bailment 
program over to Mr. Turner, who participated directly in that, if I 
may. 

Will you answer that question? 

Mr. ‘Turner. The first official word we had of the bailment pro- 
gram was a wire from MATS Headquarters, dated November 18, 1957, 
which set up the meeting of November 22, 1957. 

The first indication we had of the press release was immediately 
after the meeting of November 22 was convened; a general description 
of the proposal was given to industry by the military, and at that 
time the press release was read to us. 

Mr. Morgan. This was before you had any discussion of the 
bailment program? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. And there was no suggestion or offer made by them 
to receive any suggestions from you in the wire of November 18? 
This was merely an announcement of the meeting of the 22d? 

Mr. Turner. As I remember it, there was no indication in the 
wire of the future schedule under their proposal. We got that at 
the meeting of November 22, and I can give you that scuedule now, 
if you would like to have it. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Will you give the committee the benefit of the 
salient points in the bailment program, what it actually consists of? 

Mr. Turner. The bailment program, as proposed by MATS, 
consisted of bailing five C-118’s. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do you mean allocating? 

Mr. TurNeER. Yes; making available to a commercial operator to 
bid on the operation of 5 C-118 military aircraft—that is the 
military version of the DC-6—for passenger service in the Pacific, 
and 5 C—54’s for freight or cargo operation in the Atlantic. 

The proposal also involves certain test exercises to be made on 
relatively short notice by the operator, presumably off the normal 
scheduled routes of the scheduled contract operation and at the 
direction of the commanding general, MATS. 

The proposal, as presented, gave us very little time to consider the 
mass of detail. The proposal was presented actually in the form of 
an invitation to bid, which, in layman’s language, I would consider a 
draft of a contract. 

We were given this at the November 22 meeting. We were 
requested to obtain comments from the entire industry and return 
on November 29. You will remember that the time in between 
involved the Thanksgiving holiday and a weekend. 

Under the original proposal, the comments were going to be dis- 
cussed, and either accepted or rejected, and invitation for bids were 
to be sent out December 5, to be returned on December 27, with a 
contract to be awarded on January 5, 1958. 

Mr. Houirievp. January the what? 

Mr. Turner. Fifth. For service to start on February 1. 

Immediately after the November 22 meeting, on behalf of the 
industry, we requested additional time in liek to study the pro- 
posal and make some suggestions. We specifically requested that 
the November 29 meeting be postponed to December 9. This 
request was granted, and the second meeting with MATS was held 
in their headquarters on December 9. 

At that meeting we presented, on behalf of the industry, first a 
statement of our position 

Mr. Houirievp. In the meantime had you contacted the members of 
your organization and asked for suggestions and arrived at a common 
policy? 

Mr. Turner. We had continuing meetings, almost, with representa- 
tives of our members, Mr. Holifield, and in spite of the fact that the 
industry is against the bailment program in principle, for the reasons 
that Mr. Tipton has given you, and in spite of the fact that we so 
stated at the beginning of the meeting on December 9, in the form of a 
written statement, which we presented at that time, the industry 
wanted to cooperate to the limit that we possibly could, with the Air 
Force, and made a great many suggestions for improvement of the 
proposed bailment plan. 

Mr. Houirretp. What was the response of the Air Force to the 
industry’s suggestion? 

Mr. Turner. The final answer to that we do not yet know, because 
a great many of the suggestions could not be settled right then and 
there at the meeting. They were taken under advisement, and when 
the revised proposal comes out, which is presently scheduled, as we 
understand it, for January 15, we will at that time learn how many of 
our suggestions were accepted and have been incorporated. 
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Mr. Houirietp. There has been no continuing consultation or 
negotiation with your group in regard to your suggestion, then; you 
have made them and they are under consideration; is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. Turner. The meeting of January 9 lasted for about 3 days. 
Since then there has been some conversations, particularly between 
Mr. Potts and Mr. Driscoll, who has been handling the contract for 
MATS, and especially on certain insurance liability provisions in the 
proposed contract. 

Mr. Houirievp. In the main, has the Air Force accepted industry’s 
suggestions as far as you know? 

Mr. Turner. A great many of them were accepted right at that 
meeting. 

Mr. Rrexu~man. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could get from the 
gentlemen what was in the bid presented to these carriers; what it 
included? 

Mr. HouirieLtp. What was the request of the Air Force, what type 
of service were you requested to offer, on a bid basis with them? 

Mr. Turner. Well, using the military airplanes, as I previously 
stated, the bid basically is a request to provide crews to operate those 
airplanes at MATS’ direction and on MATS’ schedules, and to pro- 
vide some line maintenance, but no heavy or overhaul maintenance. 
That would continue to be done by the military. This was virtually 
all the service. 

Mr. Houtrietp. How about the loading and unloading? 

Mr. Turner. This was to be done by the military, by MATS 
personnel. 

It was the fact that the proposal was so limited that caused the 
industry to take the position, and so stated at the time, that in effect 
the successful bidder on this operation would be little more than a 
hiring agent for a few technical personnel. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, a labor contractor, you might say? 

Mr. TurNER. Yes, sir. 

Now, the areas where we suggested major changes, which could 
not be accepted at the meeting, and we 3 sell will not be accepted 
when the final bid comes out, were areas which would have, in effect, 
changed the whole complexion of the proposal. 

For example, the proposal provides that the schedules will be estab- 
lished by MATS. The establishment of a schedule in any airline 
operation is the key to the utilization of the equipment and the 
utilization of the equipment is obviously the key to efficiency of the 
operation, and one of the major keys overall. 

We found in this proposal that the operator was being held respon- 
sible for certain specified utilization under the terms of the contract 
and yet had no responsibility and no authority for establishing the 
basic schedules so necessary to attain that operation. 

Similarly, one of the other important aspects on any airline operation 
is the ground-handling function, because this, in turn, has a very 
great effect on the ability to get utilization out of the airplane. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, what do you mean by ground handling, 
please? 

Mr. Turner. Loading, unloading, and servicing of the aircraft on 
the ground. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. That would be out of the control of the operator 
of the plane? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; under the proposal, it was. 

Now, these were the areas of major concern to our carriers. 

Mr. Houtrietp. May I ask you again, as a result of those require- 
ments of the Air Force, those regulations and operational and con- 
tract provisions, do you believe that you could establish an economical 
test set of figures? 

Mr. TurNeER. I am very sure we could not under the existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Houirrevp. In other words, you could not operate as economi- 
cally as you could under your own procedures? 

Mr. TuRNER, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Hotirietp. This was proposed as a test operation, as I under- 
stand, by the Air Force? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirretp. Five DC-4’s and five C—118’s. 

Now, in regard to that type of aircraft, is it true that the DC—4 is 
considered generally among the commercial carriers as an obsolete 
craft, and a high-cost craft per ton-mile, in comparison to other equip- 
ment like your DC—6’s, your Constellations, and so forth? 

Mr. Turner. Insofar as present-day commercial operation is con- 
cerned, that is absolutely true. 

I think we have to recognize, however, that because the overall 
cargo capacity at the present time is not sufficiently great with modern 
equipment—and by ‘‘overall capacity,” I mean both the military and 
civilian—there is a need under present requirements for the retention 
of some C-—54’s. This is why we have them in the CRAF plan. 

Mr. Houirre.tp. That is true. The phasing out of any obsolete 
machinery takes time and there is a period of time where the cost of 
operation is higher than incoming new machinery, but the point I was 
directing my question to was this: 

How could an acknowledged, high-cost equipment, on the verge of 
obsolescence, contribute to a test knowledge, or how could it be of 
value in a test? 

Mr. TurNnER. We don’t believe it could be. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, at this point it may be appropriate 
to find out the understanding of the witness as to what the test was 
designed to do. 

Now, if there is a difference of opinion as to what the test was de- 
signed to do, there might be a difference as to whether it was adequate. 

Mr. HoutrieLp. There may have been factors other than the eco- 
nomic factor, but I was exploring that for the time being. 

Now, were the other factors in the test which were important to 
the military, such as responsiveness to availability and off-schedule 
exercises and that type of thing 

Mr. Fascett. Why don’t we get that from the military, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Houtr1evp. I was trying to find out the requirements of this 
contract and I assume I can get it from the military. 

I would like to get your opinion on that. 

Mr. Turner. We understand that one of the objectives of the 
program from the standpoint of the military was to test the feasibility 
of using military airplanes manned by civilian crews. We never 
quite understood exactly what that meant because we have felt that 
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this has been amply proven many times in the past under actual 
wartime conditions. 

Mr. Hourrieip. The next point I was going to get to was, is it not 
true that DC-—4’s have been operated on military missions, both 
scheduled routes and nonscheduled routes, during the Korean 
emergency? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. Would there be any difference from the standpoint 
of the acquisition of emergency service on the part of the Air Force 
in using military planes on bailment with civilian crews or military 
planes on firm lease to commercial carriers operated by civilian crews? 
Would there be necessarily any difference in the test results? 

Mr. Turner. As Mr. Tipton stated, we believe the lease arrange- 
ment would enable them to measure the results of any test exercises in 
which they might engage, just as well as a bailment program would. 

Mr. Houirte.p. There is a difference in the military department, 
between military and commercial planes. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire at this point? 

Mr. Houtrievp. Surely. 

Mr. Fascetui. Mr. Turner, this is basically a contract you don’t 
like, isn’t it? 

Mr. Turner. The principle of the bailment we do not like. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Is there any fear that anybody in the industry is 
going to sign one of these contracts? 

Mr. Turner. I frankly don’t know whether they are or not. 

Mr. Fasceti. You don’t want to take that chance, however, is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Turner. This is entirely up to them, sir. We believe from a 
national defense standpoint, that the military can get 

Mr. Fasceuu. Let’s leave that out for a minute and let’s talk 
business. Is it the concern of the industry that to introduce into 
the airstream of the country 10 planes on a bailment procedure is bad 
business? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.u. If you introduce 10 planes into the stream on a lease 
basis, would it be bad business? 

Mr. Turner. Not as bad as bailment; no, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiu. That is because the operator would be required to 
control his leased aircraft, whereas on bailment he would be subject 
to the jurisdiction of MATS. 

Mr. Turner. And if the lease is drawn properly, it leaves the 
incentive with the operator to own and procure his own airplanes. 
This is how we get the fleet modernized, instead of retaining old 
airplanes in the operation. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I don’t follow that because if the business is there, 
industry is going to go after the business. 

Mr. Turner. If the business is made available. 

Mr. Fascetu. The reason the business isn’t available, therefore, is 
because the military has airplanes to carry it. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Fasce.u. It doesn’t make any difference whether they keep the 
airplanes or put them out on bailment or put them out on lease, does 
it? 
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Mr. Turner. We are suggesting that they should not be used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Fasceu. I understand that. So what we are talking about 
then really is that MATS ought not to fly more planes than it is 
necessary to fly from a defense standpoint and to cooperate with 
industry, by giving industry a chance to obtain as much of the mili- 
tary transportation as possible. 

In other words, to say it another way, let’s not put any more air- 
craft into the air to compete with commercial business now, while it is 
struggling to get the business. 

r. TurRNER. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceuu. So we can discard all the technicalities of bailment. 
We can discard all the technicalities of lease, both legally and opera- 
tionally. Therefore, as I understand it industry’s position is that 
military aircraft should not be put into the air to compete with private 
industry, but it should be given a chance to get its planes into the air, 
to get this business, and it will cooperate with the military to make it 
the best possible arrangement for national defense? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirievp. There is one point I want to bring out, however, on 
bailment. As I understand it, a test offer of bailment of 10 machines, 
if deemed to be satisfactory, would probably be the prelude to, let us 
say 50 planes or 100 planes on bailment. In other words, if it is good 
for 10 why wouldn’t it be good for 50 or 100. While the 10 might not 
cut you down a great deal, if this as a test resulted in a policy, then 
you would be cut down. This is one of the real fears you have, is it 
not? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Now, there is one factor of bailment on a bid for 
services which I don’t think has been brought out, and I want my 
good colleague from Florida to listen to this pearl that I am about to 
place on the record. 

Mr. Fasce.t. I have been listening, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirretp. The offer of aircraft on bailment would enable 
groups or individuals who have no capital plant investment to come 
into the program on a low-bid basis. This would militate against 
commercial companies, who do have capital plant investment in 
planes, and in fact supplant them on the basis of no other investment 
than, let us say, managerial experience, and as a labor supplier. 

Is that not a factor with which you are concerned? 

Mr. Treron. That is a very important factor because when you do 
that, you place the carrier who owns his equipment in a competitive 
disadvantage where he is just about swept down the stream because 
he can’t compete with a fellow who is getting his airplanes free and if 
you got that situation, that is bad for the individual operators and 
needless to say we have a deep interest in their financial success and 
their economic success. 

But it is just as bad for the national interest, too, because the 
national interest is in having a good fleet of privately owned airplanes. 

Mr. Houirreip. So the bailment program is quite different from 
a MATS operation of their own planes and even a firm lease to a 
commercial carrier who is equipped at the present time to maintain 
his planes and has his force of maintenance in being, his depots, his 
warehouses and all that sort of thing in being. 
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The bailment program actually not only supplements planes but 
it supplements heavy maintenance personnel, warehouses, and all 
the other paraphernalia owned by the Government, is that not true? 

Mr. Tipton. That is true. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Therefore, if this occurs, it will throw a financial 
burden upon the — companies in other fields than just invest- 
ment in the aircraft. 

Mr. Tipton. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. That is the point I wanted to bring out, because 
that is what I understood. 

Mr. Trpron. That is a very important point. If I may add to the 
point to some extent and discuss the contrast between a bailment and 
a lease, for example. 

Now, the bailment is just what it says it is. You just hand the 
fellow the airplane. It doesn’t cost him anything. He doesn’t have 
any investment in it, he isn’t ever going to have any investment in it. 
He operates it under the control of the military. 

Now, we have not thought that a lease arrangement was very good 
either because that tends to detract from acquisition of airplanes with 
private money, but a lease, you can arrange the terms of the lease so 
as at least in major part to equalize this competitive disadvantage. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. So it does reflect capital investment and so forth 
because there are commercially acceptable rates of leasing which are 
prevalent in the industry, and are prevalent between the industry 
and the Government, as [ understand it. Is that right? 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Houirte.p. And that is quite different from a bailment pro- 
gram, is it not? 

Mr. Tripron. That is right, it is quite different. 

I do want to make this thing clear, that we feel strongly that the 
Air Force, or the Government generally should build into these ar- 
rangements incentives for the airlines that have the airplanes to buy 
new ones of their own. That ought to be done in the case of a lease, 
and the use of a bailment just eliminates the incentive and I don’t 
know of any way that you could put it in there. 

Mrs. Grirritas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Where do you now get your airplanes? 

Mr. Tipton. The United States manufacturers have provided the 
industry with the entire fleet with the exception of a fleet of Viscounts 
that were provided by the English manufacturers. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Did you buy them direct from United States 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Tipton. We buy them direct from United States manufac- 
turers. Now, I am glad you mentioned surplus. There may be still 
some airplanes in the fleet—yes, I am quite sure there are some 
DC-—3’s and DC-4’s that were bought very shortly after the war from 
the military agencies that were at that time declaring them surplus. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Of the 1,600 planes would you say 1,500 of them 
are your own investment? 

Mr. Trpron. We have 125 or 130 DC-3’s—maybe higher than 
that—and those DC-3’s probably came from surplus. 

Out of the 1,600, let us say 1,400 are bought direct from United 
States manufacturers. 
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Mr. Houtrreip. At that point will you yield? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrie_p. Can you transform it from contract capacity? 

Mr. Tipton. Let’s say 95 percent. It may be higher than that, of 
the capacity that is bought from the manufacturer, directly. The 
ones that were bought as surplus from the Government are small 
airplanes. 

I should point out on the surplus airplanes, too, to trace the history 
of them a little bit, the airlines bought many of those DC-—3’s originally. 
The Government took them away from us when World War II started 
and sold them back to us after the war was over, so to answer your 
question with any degree of precision would be hard. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Of the 1,400 planes that you own, how many have 
been modified for military cargo? 

Mr. Tripron. That I will have to ask Mr. Turner to answer. 

Mr. Turner. I don’t have an exact figure, but we can furnish that. 
It must be somewhere in the neighborhood of about 400 now. (See 
p. 46.) 

Mrs. Grirritus. Of that 400 what percentage of the cost of the 
planes is in the modification? 

Mr. Turner. My guess would be substantially less than 2 percent. 
Probably less than 1 percent. It is a very, very small item for air- 
planes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. That part of the business which you are willing 
to leave to MATS, would that require such qualifications that it 
would make it unprofitable for you to carry it? 

Mr. Turner. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then, why are you willing to leave any of it to 
MATS? 

Mr. Turner. We think there should be a nucleus of MATS on 
which to build, in case we ever become involved in a war, again. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you fly some secret missions for MATS o¢ not? 

Mr. Turner. Not that I know of. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are there some that are confidential? 

Mr. Turner. Not that I know of. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you pay a landing fee when you land in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. MATS, of course, lands on its own bases, or not? 

Mr. Tipron. I take it that MATS lands primarily on its own bases 
and I don’t know whether the Government pays civilian fields abroad 
for MATS landings or not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you in a competitive situation now with 
Russia, on any of your flights? 

Mr. Tipton. I believe not, right at the moment, but I think it is 
likely that we may be before many months have passed. 

Mr. Hourrietp. What did you mean by competitive? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In the beginning of this you pointed out you 
needed to be in as good a competitive position as you could because 
you feared Russian competition, that they would be operating lines 
to the same places that you are. 

Wouldn’t it be possible that the Russian Government would simply 
underwrite their planes so that actually they could carry the cargo 
free if they chose to do so, to put you out of business? 
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Mr. Tipton. That is the character of the Russian operation. It is 
not a commercial operation as we know it. The airplanes are furnished 
and if they encounter losses, it is our understanding that they are not 
worried about it. 

Mrs. Grirritus. So in reality if you are to be put in a competitive 
position with Russia, it may require further subsidization by American 
taxpayers? 

Mr. Trpron. We would hope not, but that is entirely possible. 
That is a possibility that our industry has to contemplate. 

Mr. Kixtcore. I just wanted to check on one thing with Mr. 
Tipton. 

Somewhere I had the impression that in this bailment program 
there was a consideration—I think the record here indicated this 
morning there was none and I think it was probably not intended. 

While there is no cash consideration, there is a consideration, is 
there not, in a downward adjustment of rates? Isn’t there some- 
thing contemplated in this bailment program which is in the nature 
of a consideration in a lower rate payable to the person who operates 
the bailed aircraft? 

Mr. Tipron. I am sure there would be—since the airplane is being 
furnished free I would be sure that ultimately that consideration 
would be there. It is a bid basis and people bid the way they care 
to, but I would guess you would bid less on a contract where you 
didn’t have to furnish the airplane than if it were a case where you did. 

Mr. Kitcore. Then all considerations in the contract are within 
the bid. There is no fixed rate? 

Mr. Tipton. No, it is a bid. That is the real difficulty with it, 
as a matter of fact, because you move this traffic at a lesser price, 
presumably, when the airplanes are furnished free to the bidder, than 
where he has to furnish his own airplane. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Tipton, isn’t there something comparable to 
that in the industry today? 

Mr. Tipton. I can’t think of anything comparable. 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, an operator with a certificate leases an aircraft 
and he furnishes all the equipment and the men and the gasoline and 
everything else. Now, what kind of a lease is that in the industry? 

Mr. Trpton. That isa dry lease. He gets the airplane and nothing 
else, and he pays the going rate for the lease. Whoever leases in the 
industry at the present time—at least the scheduled part of the 
industry, the one I would know, is pretty much limited at the present 
time to temporary leases of quite modern airplanes, so that you get 
a regular commercial price fixed there, which is designed to reflect 
the value of the airplane. 

Mr. Fascetyu. The lease of the actual aircraft, itself. 

Mr. Tipron. I don’t know of any leases in the industry at the 
moment which are leases with crew. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then modernization of MATS presents a particular 
problem at this time; is that true? 

Mr. Tipron. I think that modernization of our total air transport 
fleet. is a problem and a problem of very high priority. 

Mr. Fascetu. Of course, the industry is modernizing as it is able 
to do so, based on business. MATS has to modernize based purely 
on what they consider military purposes. 
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Mr. Tipton. I think that is one of the major points in our argument, 
that our proposal which contemplates a rise in the utilization by the 
military of commercial operations, is going to result in gradually re- 
ducing the MATS fleet and when you get all done, simply because you 
do ha¥e these commercial incentives, you wind up with a total fleet 
that is more modern than the one that you would have if we go along 
as we are now, where MATS finds it difficult to modernize their fleet. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I don’t know what they are operating in the way of 
aircraft, but let’s say MATS is operating 800 and it is going to modern- 
ize 400 of them. That puts 400 aircraft into the field somewhere 
pretty quick, and they might have a life expectancy of another 3 to 5 
years. 

Now, somebody is going to operate those aircraft if they turn them 
loose; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tipton. That is surely right. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. Whether it is the certificated carriers, or not, I don’t 
know, but that will be a problem unless this thing is resolved now. 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetu. So this is basically what we are talking about. 

Mr. Trieron. That is right. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. May I ask you what you pay a pilot? 

Mr. Tipton. It ranges from about—the wage scale is based on all 
sorts of differences, but it runs in the neighborhood of from $15,000 
up to as high as $22,000 and $25,000. Something like that. 

We can get you the exact figures. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. And the Air Force, of course 

Mr. Tipton. They get ordinary military wages. 

Mrs. Grirritus. So the bailment procedure would present a chance 
of cutting down on the training of pilots. They train your pilots; 
do they not? 

Mr. Tipton. Private people train the pilots. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. How many pilots do you have who paid for their 
own training? 

Mr. Tieton. That would be hard to estimate and I’d better 
correct my answer. You are quite right in pointing out that in the 
very beginning many of our pilots were military pilots, and then we 
take them after they get out of the Air Force or the Navy or the 
Marine Corps and, of course, train them some more for civil opera- 
tion. That is the type of training I was talking about when I origi- 
nally answered your question. But many of them got their basic 
training in the military services. 

Mrs. Grirriras. The bailment procedure would give them com- 
petent pilots who would remain in the service and they can’t afford 
to pay them? They can’t pay them? 

Mr. Tieton. The bailment procedure contemplates our furnishing 
the pilots for these airplanes and we, of course, would furnish trained 
commercial pilots, so that they would get 








Mr. Lipscoms. When an airline makes a contract with MATS, can 
they load their plane with both military and commercial freight to 
get a full load? 

Mr. Tipton. Where you enter into a contract with the military, 
what it amounts to is a charter of the airplane and therefore the onky 
thing you haul in it is military material. 
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The military, of course, buys transportation on a commercial air- 
line in which event, of course, you have both, but where you have 
direct charter of an airplane, a contract, then you move military 
material only. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do you work out utilization of a civil aircraft 
on a charter basis? Do you just go when MATS calls you. 

Mr. Tipton. You go when the traffic is available and utilize your 
aircraft when it is not being utilized in the military service, in your 
commercial service. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Under a lease program you could utilize the aircraft 
both for commercial and for military? 

Mr. Tipron. That would be a question relating to the terms of the 
lease. If the military leased it to you for solely the movement of 
military material, then that would be the restriction. If the restric- 
tion wasn’t present, of course, you could use it anywhere you cared 
to. 

Mr. Lrpscoms. In the bailment program the aircraft would be used 
only for military transport? 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many hours a day utilization in the military 
program? 

Mr. Turner. Up to 8 hours by the end of the third month. 

Mr. Lipscoms. MATS is now utilizing the aircraft to what extent? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Turner. Approximately 4 hours. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Under the bailment program they would be u 
grading the utilization of the aircraft in competition with the peenbelthy 
contracted airlines? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. The net effect of it is, they bail you 1 airplane 
and you make 2 out of it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I would like to ask about an item on page 2 of your 
statement where you refer to the defense potential of the jet fleet— 
that it will be tremendous. ‘You say: 
by 1961 this fleet will reach an annual airlift capacity of an estimated 8.4 billion 
ton-miles in normal operation. 

By “normal operation,’”’ do you mean definite potential or is that 
what you anticipate as the airline’s total capacity in 1961, commercial 
and military? 

Mr. Tipron. Would you answer that, Bob? 

Mr. Turner. This is intended to reflect the total capacity in a 
normal, peacetime scheduled operation, regardless of what the air- 
plane is used for. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is civilian and military? 

Mr. Turner. That is right, the commercial airline fleet, whether 
used for hauling civilian or military traffic. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In projecting for your 1961 figure, how did you 
arrive at 8.4 billion ton-miles? 

Mr. Turner. By increasing the utilization which we could very 
easily do in wartime. Most of you, I think, wil) remember during 
the last war, all the departures were not at 5 o’clock when everybody 
wants to travel in peacetime. Because of the shortage of overall 
transportation, we can schedule at the least desirable hours, thereby 
increasing utilization and thereby increasing the total capability. 
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Mr. Lrpscoms. In building up your air fleet you must plan it in 
order to buy your planes and all economically—the 8.4 billion ton- 
miles would be so much anticipated civil airlift business and so much 
military airlift business, is that right? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t think it has been ever built up that way but 
the end result would include both. 

Mr. Lipscomes. In projecting a purchasing program for new aircraft 
and all, you must have had some idea as to how much business you 
anticipated in 1961? 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How much business did you anticipate from the 
military in 1961? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t have any figures on those. That would be 
rs the individual airlines’ calculations when they decided to buy the 

eet. 

Mr. Tipton. I don’t know the answer to that, either. The estimate 
is based upon a total potential that they expect to sell, as you very 
properly point out. 

Mr. Hourrretp. It is probably a graph showing your history of 
increase, projected. 

Mr. Tipton. They would probably use all sorts of estimates but I 
don’t know the extent to which the forecasts of growth and traffic 
reflect a military part of that. It probably goes back to the chair- 
man’s request at the outset which I should have been able to furnish, 
but couldn’t, and that is the percentage of our total traffic that is 
military now. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You spoke, in your 8 proposed agreements, or 
whatever they were, of a deficit between military and civil airlift 
capacity and you also state that the Air Force has not purchased—I 
mean MATS—has not purchased any turbojet aircraft. 

It stands to reason, doesn’t it, that there is going to be a deficit in 
1961 for modern, up-to-date aircraft to do airlift, as far as MATS is 
concerned? 

Mr. Tipton. I don’t know whether you can say that that stands to 
reason or not. 

Let’s assume that you only count in that estimate the jets and turbo- 
props, the first-line airplanes that everyone has. I guess you’d find 
a deficit but taking the fleet as a whole as it stands at that time, with 
the jets, turboprops and high-capacity, high-performance piston 
transports, I don’t believe we could assume that there will be a 


deficit because the fleet is growing at such a rapid rate. I don’t think 


we could assume that. 

I think as far as peacetime airlift is concerned, by that time you 
could amost assume there wasn’t going to be any deficit. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does that include MATS and their D-day prepara- 
tions, too, if they are not purchasing any turbojets? 

Mr. Tipron. As far as the military, the wartime requirements are 
concerned, they are having difficulty with that one because as we 
pointed out, that is the determination that must be made by the 
military. It is a determination presumably they have made, and it is 
a secret determination and we don’t know what it is, so making a 
judgment on whether you have—whether you are approaching a 
deficit or not, is impossible as far as we are concerned. 

The only thing we point out here is that surely when you increase 
your capacity four times as it is expected in the next few years, you 
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will have put an awful nick in whatever deficit anyone is thinking 
about now. 

Mr. MrinsHauu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Minshall 

Mr. MinsHatu. You indicated considerable concern in your 
opening statement about the Russian civil air transport fleet referred 
to as Aeroflot. [ wonder if you could give us the makeup of their 
civil air fleet. 

Mr. Trperon. I cannot give you the numbers of aircraft and I am 
not sure I can get it, but I will surely try. 

Mr. MinsHatu. What was the basis for the statement you made 
here then? 

Mr. Tipton. The basis is the reports we have had—and these are 
general reports—of the extensive domestic operation that they are 
running, plus the negotiations 

Mr. MrnsHauu. What kind of reports are those? 

Mr. Tretron. I have gotten our reports primarily from other inter- 
national carriers and from the press that reports riding here and there 
in transports in Russia. But the most important thing is the extent 
to which negotiations by the Russian Government are being con- 
ducted with foreign countries to establish international routes. 

My recollection at the moment is that the negotiations with India 
have been completed. They are now starting negotiations with the 
United Kingdom. I believe they have an operation to Finland. 

That, taken with the Russian operation of a jet transport which has 
been going on for some months 

Mr. MinsHatui. How many jet transports do they have? 

Mr. Tipton. I don’t know how many they have. 

Mr. Minsuauu. You have no knowledge then of the numbers in 
their civil air fleet. 

Mr. Trpron. I do not know. 

Mr. MinsHatu. You don’t know whether it is 20 or 200. 

Mr. Tipton. It will be more than 20. It is likely to be substantial. 
I cannot give you the figures on their fleet at the present time. 

Mr. MinsHALL. How much equipment do our civil air people have 
that is able to fly nonstop from bases in this country, fully loaded, of 
course, to the United Kingdom and to European bases? 

Mr. Tieton. That is the DC-7-—C— 

Mr. MinsHa.u. That is flying east to west. 

Mr. Tipton. Do you have an estimate on that, Bob? 

Mr. Turner. No; I wouldn’t guess on that. Let me get the figure 
for you and we will supply it. 

Mr. MinsHauu. What are the names of the planes in your commer- 
cial air fleets that can fly east-west, nonstop, with a full load? 

Mr. Tipton. The DC-7-C and the Lockheed 1049—H. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Can you give an estimate of what that is? 

Mr. Tipton. I can’t give you the exact figure right now, but I can 
get that exact figure. (See p. 51.) 

Mr. MinsHa.u. Also as to your projected figure when you weuld 
be able to have a hundred-percent nonstop operation. 

Mr. Treron. That I would be very glad to do. That is the type 
of airplane that the large number of jets will produce, the very long- 
range operation. We can give you the figures in our present opera- 
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tion, with the two types airplanes I have mentioned, the piston 
airplanes. 

Mr. MinsHauu. This is not in the immediate future, but it would 
probably be 1961 or 1962; would it not? 

Mr. Trpron. The piston operations I have mentioned, are operat- 
ing now and there will be more of those coming into the fleet right 
along. We will gradually progress with that type of airplane as the 
very long-range jets come into service. 

Mr. MrinsHauu. Would that type aircraft be made available to 
the type operation we have been talking about this morning? 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. As a matter of fact, that is what 
Secretary Douglas said that we were buying those long-range jet 
airplanes and for that reason they didn’t have to. So they will be 
made available. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Are there further questions? 

If not, we will adjourn the meeting until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
I imagine we will put you on, Mr. Tipton, to present the members 
with the answers to the questions. first, and possibly for a few addi- 
tional questions before we put on Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Treron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, January 9, 1958.) 

(At the suggestion of the chairman, Mr. Tipton’s statement of 
January 10, 1958, will follow at this point.) 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ROBERT TURNER, VICE PRESIDENT, TRAFFIC; AND RAMSAY 
POTTS, SPECIAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Ho.irietp. Are you prepared to give us the answers to our 
questions? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir; we are prepared to provide you with answers 
to the questions and I should say at this point, too, that we were very 
glad, of course, to accommodate the committee by stepping aside. 

The answers to the questions we have prepared—and we have also 
prepared certain tables. I would like Mr. Turner, under whose 
supervision these were prepared, to present them to the committee at 
this time, if that is what the committee would like to do. 

Mr. Houirievtp. That will be fine. 

Mr. Riehlman suggests that you might comment at this time upon 
the commitment of personnel. What type of commitment exists at 
the present time concerning the personnel employed by your different 
companies, whether it is verbal or contractual—regarding the point of 
responsiveness to military need in case of emergency? 

Mr. Trperon. In my testimony of the other day, as Mr. Riehlman 
recalls, we commented upon that important issue and included in our 
statement a letter from Mr. Sayen, who is the president of the Airline 
Pilots Association, saying that, of course, as anyone would expect, the 
airline pilots would do their part in time of national emergency. 

He did criticize, as we have criticized, the extent to which the 
CRAF planning has not covered some details which should be covered. 
That has already appeared in the record. 
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Mr. Houirievp. Your general feeling is that your members in your 
organization would be willing to work this out in more detail and 
more specifically? 

Mr. Tipton. Certainly. 

Our experience in past emergencies has demonstrated that the avail- 
ability of the airlines to produce the aircraft and maintenance and the 
willingness of the pilots and other airline personnel to pitch in is 
absolutely unquestioned. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I think that is a matter of record, but I think we 
are facing new and more deadly problems today than we have ever 
faced before, and I see no reason why—when we are trying to pin 
down a cooperative program between civilians and the military, and 
clarify it—I see no reason why it shouldn’t be clarified all the way 
around. 

Mr. Tipton. That is quite true. 

Mr. Ho.uirre.p. If there are areas of doubt or misunderstanding or 
unresolved conflict or controversy in this field, I think that it is a 
good time now to start clearing them up. 

Mr. Tipron. That is exactly right. 

Of course, we must always recognize that in planning for an emer- 
gency, the very fact that it is an emergency means that you don’t 
know where it is going to be and exactly how it is going to develop, 
and you have to have built in a good bit of flexibility. But we can 
go much further than we have gone in anticipating these emergencies 
and making plans for them. 

Mr. Turner will go ahead and answer these questions one at a time, 
providing the committee with the answers. 

Mr. Turner. The first question, as we understood it, was: 

Of the total dollar volume of business done by ATA member airlines during 
any recent period, what percentage was military business? 

During fiscal year 1957, the total revenues from all sources for all 
ATA carriers, both domestic and international, amounted to $1,969,- 
200,000. : 

The total dollar volume from the military for the same period, 
including domestic and international, passenger and cargo, common 
carriage, charter and contract, from MATS and the rest of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is estimated to have been $131,723,810, or 6.7 percent 
of the total airline revenues. 

It is interesting to note that out of the $131 million, $33,349,810 
came from MATS. This represents 1.7 percent of the total airline 
revenues. 

Mr. Chairman, several other questions lend themselves to being 
answered with the help of tables which we have prepared, and with 
your permission, we would like to pass them out, feeling it might help 
you with the answers. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Helicopter carriers 





Helicopter 


Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc 
New York Airways, Inc_ 








TaBLE II.—Hours of daily utilization by airline classification, 12 months ending 











June 1957 
Hours and minutes Hours and minutes 
Airplane type Airplane type | 
Trunk!) Local | Inter- | Call Trunk!) Local Inter- | Call 
service 'jnational| cargo iservice ee ae to cargo 
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112 months ending June 1956. 
Source: All data derived from air carrier reports to the Civil Aeronautics Board, form 41, 


TABLE III.—Operating cost per available ton-mile by carrier classification, 12 
months ending June 1957 











Total Total Cost per 

Airline class available operating available 

ton-miles expense ton-mile, 

(000,000) (000,000) cents 

te Sais alunos banreeomiionabaiglateal 4, 808. 1 $1, 269.9 26.4 
Local service 155. 0 75. 6 48.8 
International ; 1, 193. 5 447.0 37.5 
BOR pikes tke in as Sonn can CEE Se Ra 237. 4 61.7 26. 0 
I dettltin Sinn aaaednsccaicahchidaciinamamakmaih abide daned 6, 394. 0 1, 854. 2 29.0 





Sources: Available ton-miles from monthly report of air carrier traffic statistics, CAB. Operating 
expense from certificated air carrier financial data, published by CAB and form 41, air carrier reports to 
CAB. 
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TaBLe [LV.—MATS routes in competition with United States-flag scheduled service 


MATS Atlantic division route ATA carriers serving same point 
McGuire AFB (New York 
City): 
Reyksavik, Iceland_.._. Pan American World Airw ays. 
Prestwick, Scotland_--- Do. 


Burtonwood (London). Pan American World Airways, Trans World Air- 


lines. 

Rhein- Main.__......-- Do. 

PO Ss oo shinee Do. 

Madieidis, cen 0.1. ben Trans World Airlines, Pan American World Air- 
ways. 

OE on cuit dh once Do. 

Nouasseur (Rome) ___-- Do. 

Ce ee 528 A el Trans World Airlines. 

Dipper... 6 siwices ai Do. 

PRCT. sina cco Eastern Air Lines, Pan American World Airways. 

SE cc oa xs sin ck Pan American World Airways, Trans World Air- 
lines. 

MATS Pacific division route ATA carriers serving same point 

Travis AFB (San Francisco) : 

Hickam (Honolulu)_._. United Air Lines, Pan American World Airways. 

RGNOF ws 6 ash sae sces Pan American World Airways. 

, ee Do. 

I ati Xa: acs wich tes pias Do. 

pe a SR i eagle Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines. 

Reese et 2a Le Do. 

CR on, tse a Northwest Airlines. 

Ba icerc miteindeanteel Do. 

PU ret os Gane skp ke Pan American World Airways. 

ONE coo lee Do. 

bette hei ook Do. 

A ae eee Do. 

oh an ok tts cares Bin Do 

MATS Continental division 

routes ATA carriers serving same point 


Charleston AFB: 
Aquadilla (San Juan)... Eastern Air Lines. 


eee eer eee ee Braniff Airways, Pan American World Airways, 
via connection in Miami. 

Do eo stke d a iene Pan American World Airways, via connection in 
Miami. 

Rio De Janeiro__..---- Pan American World Airways, Braniff Airways, 


via connection in Miami. 
McChord AFB (Seattle, 


Wash.): 
Anchorage..-....-..-. Northwest Airlines, Pacific Northern Airlines. 
Peirbanks 21)50 05062 4: = Pan American World Airways, Alaska Airlines. 


Mr. Turner. We were asked to furnish a list of ATA members, 
together with the current inventory, as near as possible, of their 
aircraft. 

Table 1 is a list of all of our members, including associate members, 
together with all of the aircraft owned with the exception of two 
Canadian companies, which are associate members of our organiza- 
tion but are not United States- flag carriers. 

The total number of airplanes, as shown on the first page of this 
chart, is 1,741, the total in the fleets of all of our members as of De- 
cember 1, 1957. 

Another piece of information we were requested to provide was the 
average daily utilization of aircraft of our members. 
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Table 2 shows, for the 12 months ending June 1957, the average 
daily utilization by type of airplane and by class of carrier, broken 
down into the trunks, local service, international and all cargo. 

In connection with table 2, it is interesting to note that the DC— 
7—B’s in the trunk operation had an average utilization of better than 
12 hours a day. 

In the international operation, the 1049’s and the 1049-C’s are 
both over 11 hours a day, with the 1049’s almost 12 hours. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What type planes are those? 

Mr. Turner. The 1049 is the big Lockheed Constellation. The 
DC-7-B, as you know, is the most recent Douglas ship. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Are these planes essentially the same as their 
counterpart in MATS? 

Mr. Turner. There are some differences in some of these models, 
Mr. Chairman. For instance, on the normal airline DC-6-B, as 
compared with the military version—in the military version they carry 
a heavier floor than we do in the commercial version, and there are 
some differences like that throughout practically all of these models. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. What is the purpose of that heavier floor? 

Mr. Turner. For rapid conversion of that airplane to heavier cargo 
loading in the cabin. 

Mr. Ho.irre_p. You are comparing the commercial DC-6-B, in 
both passenger and cargo of the private companies, with the standard 
plane in MATS? 

Mr. Turner. In the private operation, in the commercial operation, 
the cargo version of that type Douglas is the DC-6—-A. This is what 
we use as a freighter. It has the heavy floor. It has the big doors 
for easy loading of large pieces. 

Our passenger version, the DC-—6—B, does not carry with it the heavy 
floor, and in the CRAF operation will be used, certainly in the initial 
stages, for the passenger movement as opposed to the heavy-cargo 
movement. 

The military version of the C-118—I think this is true of all of 
them—carries the heavy floors without exception. I believe this is 
true. It can be verified when you have one of the military witnesses 
up here. 

Mr. Houirietp. What is the advantage, or what-is the disadvantage 
of the commercial plane, with the lighter floor, to its similar plane in 
MATS with the heavy floor, at the time of conversion? What is the 
disadvantage involved? Are you faced with a problem to which the 
Air Force could offer a vital objection? 

Mr. Turner. I think not. This would be true if we did not have 
under the military requirement a very large passenger requirement, 
particularly during the initial first few days, so that there would be 
in effect no point of quickly converting our airplane. In fact, it 
would be a disadvantage because we would be carrying, in a primarily 
passenger operation, unnecessary and additional weight. This is the 
reason we don’t have it in the commercial version. 

Mr. Houtrievp. In other words, you feel that the division between 
your light plane, the light-floored plane, in weight and the heavy-floored 
plane in weight would correspond pretty well to the separate needs of 
transporting passengers and freight? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Now, I have to qualify that answer, Mr. Chairman. 
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Remember, we testified the other day that we have an overall 
deficiency of heavy-cargo airplanes of a modern type. This deficiency 
we are gradually overcoming as we take delivery of more of the 
Lockheed 1049-H’s, which are equipped for heavy-cargo handling, 
and as we get more DC—7-C’s in the fleets, which, again, is a heavy- 
cargo airplane. 

Mr. Houirietp. As you take these new planes into the fleet, are 
they coming in with light floors or heavy floors? 

Mr. Turner. Those types are coming in with the heavy floors. 

Mr. Houirietp. The heavy floors? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. The division comes both in MATS and in your 
operation, so far as the deficiency for cargo carrying is concerned? 

Mr. Turner. The main reason that MATS has held on, as I 
understand it, to some C—54’s they have at the present time is because 
in the overall national fleet, both domestic, civilian, and military, 
we have at the present time a deficiency of the heavy-cargo airplanes 
to meet the wartime requirement. So the C-—54, which is a cargo 
airplane, has been retained in both the MATS fleet and in some of 
the CRAF planning, in order to take up that deficiency, until we can 
replace them with newer and more efficient airplanes. 

Mr. Houirieip. And your private companies are doing the same 
thing? 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. And they are operating these planes, from a 
standpoint of operational cost, at a heavier cost than the new planes 
that are coming in from the standpoint of ton-mile cost? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Houtrrrevp. So to the extent that the airlines and the MATS 
are operating DC-—4 planes, they are operating them at an operational 
cost higher than the new-type planes? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. If this were not true, then certainly 
our members would not have invested very substantial capital outlays 
for new freight airplanes. The other difference between the C-—54— 
the other principal difference between the C—54 and modern airplanes 
is the question of pressurization. This is a relatively negligible 
advantage as far as the freight operation is concerned. 

Mr. Hourri1e.p. So would it be safe to say that the civilian airlines, 
pushed as they are by competition and by the necessity of cutting 
costs, are much more interested in building up a fleet of the new-type 
planes—that is, the urgency is there—greater than in the military— 
because the military are not operating on a cost-and-profit basis? 

Mr. Turner. We have the incentive of the profit motive which 
they do not have, and it is a very compelling one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, could we get Mr. Turner to identify 
the four-engine aircraft in his list that are in the CRAF program, or 
that are capable of augmenting the CRAF program? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

The first one is the DC-4; the DC-—6, the DC-6BA, the DC-6B, the 
DC-7, the DC-7B, the DC-7C. 

Then you drop down to the L—1049, 1049-C’s, 1049-G. 

In addition to this list, here, which is utilization as of June last year, 
we have two new models that have come into operation that were not 
in operation sufficiently long at that time to furnish any utilization 
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figures. They are the L-1049H, and the L-1649. These are both 
extremely big Lockheed Constellations. 

I beg your pardon. [I left out one, the B-377, which is the Boeing 
Stratocruiser. It is also in CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrretp. These are all going into the CRAF program? 

Mr. Turner. They are all either in it or are suitable for it. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one further comment 
on this table 2 

The figures we have presented to your committee concerning the 
capability of the airlines in any national emergency are all calculated 
on an arbitrary 10-hour-a-day utilization. This is how we arrived at 
the ton-mile capability that we could produce. This figure is a figure 
agreed upon between the airline operating people, working with the 
Air Force, and some of the CRAF committees. 

I did want to point out, however, that even in commercial operation, 
where, as I mentioned the other day we have the problem of scheduling 
for the more popular hours, the newer and more desirable kind of air- 
planes from a military operations standpoint are being operated at 
upwards of 12 hours a day. This even under peacetime conditions 
means, in the case of the 7B’s, for instance, and the 1049’s on these 
utilization figures, a 20 percent increase in our capability, over and 
above the conservative figures that have been used for planning. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. In other words, in case of emergency, you could 
step this up? 

Mr. Turner. We believe we could not only do as well as we do in 
civil operation in peacetime, we think we could do better. We did 
last time, in World War II. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What are your records of utilization during the 
Korean emergency, per plane? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. Turner. I do not have them here. I would | be glad to get 
them for you and furnish them. 

Mr. Houirietp. They are available, are they? 

Mr. Turner. We can dig them out. They are not, immediately 
available, but we can get them for you, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrexp. It is your general rememberance that they ran 
quite a bit over this? 

Mr. Turner..I won’t try to answer that, Mr. Holifield, because 
I was not directly connected with that operation at that time. 

Mr. Hourrreip. If those figures are available, I think the com- 
mittee would like to have it, because that would give us something 
tangible we could pin to as to your actual performance. 

Mr. Turner. We would be glad to get those for you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Schedule airline utilization of aircraft assigned to Korean lift 


| 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 
ae Bee Be oa 3 ee ab hist Ji. 13.7 12.9 12.0 12.4 
I ll 11.3 10.5 10.5 11.9 
Pan American World Airways ?___............-_------- 9.77 10. 16 10. 44 10. 63 
Gannon tt Wastes ois iain occ debi didesabii sens. 10. 42 13.71 13.8 13.8 
EE I enc cangencoaacdhcocagiineanuhennnes 12. 20 11. 30 11. 51 10. 36 


1 Includes subcontractors; Braniff, Delta, National, and Trans World. 
2 Includes subcontractors; American, American Overseas, Capital, Eastern, Panagra, Western. 


Source: Special reports from contractors. 
Compiled by Air Transport Association, Feb. 24, 1958. 
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Mr. Houirie.p. The utilization of those planes assigned to the 
military for the Korean airlift. 

Mr. Ho.irie.tp. Did that complete the answers to our requests? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I have quite a lot more. 

Mr. Houirietp. Proceed. 

Mr. Turner. Turning to table III, we were asked to furnish some 
operating costs, and as we understood it, the desire of the committee 
was to attempt to compare our operating costs with military. 

Unfortunately, we cannot give you anything except total operating 
cost in this area on a comparable basis because we have been unable 
to find out just what is included and what isn’t included in MATS’ 
operating cost. 

As Mr. Tipton mentioned in his testimony, he listed several items 
that the Air Force has testified in previous hearings are not included. 
We don’t know exactly what other items beyond that are and are not. 

The figures we have furnished, therefore, on table III are totals 
for the 12 months ending June 1957, broken down by type of carrier 
and giving you the total operating cost per available ton-miles, and 
I would like to emphasize that this is an outside figure. This includes 
every penny of cost of the carriers, including sales costs, advertising, 
taxes, and every other item of cost. 

Mr. Houtiriexp. In other words, this is the figure you put on your 
income-tax report? 

Mr. TurNER. Yes, sir; the most accurate one we have. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Will you kindly go down those? I notice there is 
quite a discrepancy there between your cost per available ton-mile. 
Will you explain that to us a little bit? 

Mr. Turner. You will notice the trunklines have an average cost 
of 26.4 cents per available ton-mile. This is by far the greatest 
volume operation of any of the four categories we have listed. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, you say per available ton-mile. Do you 
mean, by the word ‘‘available,” that this is what you actually used? 

Mr. Turner. [his is the product that we produced. This is not 
the product we sold. The sold would be revenue ton-miles, as we 
refer to it. This is the total capacity that we produce. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. This is the cost per ton-mile of your actual opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; actually produced. 

Mr. Houirre.p. So the word “available’’ does not mean that you 
used your equipment to capacity? 

Mr. Turner. We did not. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You did not use it, I know that, and that is why 
I wanted to know if these costs were divided between your capacity 
and its actual operation, on the level at which you operate. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

The next category is the local service carriers, with 48.8 cents per 
ton-mile. 

Mr. HoutF1eLp. Why is there so much difference between that and 
your trunklines? Are they your short hauls? 

Mr. Turner. That is one of the primary reasons; yes, sir. The 
other reason would appear to be the difference in equipment, the 
smaller, older, less efficient equipment, and of course many of these 
costs are almost the same for a 21-passenger DC-3 as they are for a 
100-passenger Super-Constellation. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Do the local services include the helicopter service? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; it does not. 

The international carriers are halfway between, and I think this, 
more than anything else, reflects the increased costs of doing business 
internationally, landing fees and the general complications of inter- 
national business as opposed to the domestic business. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. And this is combined passenger and cargo? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, your next item: “All cargo.”” What does 
that mean? 

Mr. Turner. This is those carriers that are strictly all-cargo 
operators, such as Flying Tigers, Slick, Axico, and their cost per ton- 
miles is almost identical with the trunklines, 26 cents. 

Mr. Houirietp. And your next line is an average? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Another question we were asked, was to provide information as to 
where MATS is in competition with United States-flag scheduled 
service. 

Table IV lists the points where we have operators operating, with 
the name of the operator, and where MATS operates. 

It may help you to see it a little more clearly. I have MATS’ 
quarterly schedule for January 1 through March 31, 1958, the current 
schedules, which shows on the map, in the black lines, their overseas 
routes. We have superimposed on this, in red, the parallel routes 
where we have service. 

I am sorry, but I have only one copy of that. I will be glad to get 
more if it would serve any purpose. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. The black lines show the MATS operation? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Ho ttrie.p. [ notice on the United States map here you have 
a number of black lines there with no corresponding red lines. 

Mr. Turner. I believe this, then, is an oversight, because we are 
all over the United States, as you know. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That is what I wondered. 

Mr. Turner. We cover all of those points domestically, too. I 
was attempting to do the overseas points for you, which I thought 
was what you wanted. 

We were also asked, Mr. Chairman, to furnish a copy of the original 
bailment proposal, and I have one copy of that here. 

Mr. Houirretp. The staff tells me that we have been furnished 
that by the Air Force, if this is taking your original copy away. We 
can return it to you. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; that is an extra one, if it will serve any pur- 
pose. 

We were also asked the question: “Of the changes in the bailment 
proposal suggested by ATA members, which were accepted by the 
Air Force and which were not?” 

As we testified previously, this cannot be answered until we see the 
revised proposal. MATS agreed to make many changes at the 
December 9 meeting. Many other suggested changes required further 
discussion with the Air Force and could not be settled at the meeting. 

Upon receipt of the revised proposal, and if the committee wishes, 
we will be happy to compare it with our suggestion and furnish the 
committee and the Air Force with a written statement of the changes 
incorporated in those not accepted. 
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Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Turner, at this stage, will you be furnished by 
the Air Force another document for negotiation or will you be ad- 
vised in the form of an invitation for bid as to what changes were 
accepted? 

Mr. Turner. It is our understanding that on January 15 the new 
invitations to bid will be distributed to the industry, and that is the 
next document we expect to get. 

Mr. Rorack. That invitation for bid, as far as the contract pro- 
cedure is concerned, is the final version of the Air Force proposal; is 
it not? It is no longer subject to negotiation before being in a con- 
tract document? 

Mr. Turner. That is our understanding of it in this case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorack. So you will have to wait until then to know how 
many of the suggestions that the industry made have been accepted? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. We do know some of them now. We were 
told at the meeting of December 9 they were accepted, and we have 
been told since then of some that have been accepted. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you characterize this interchange as being sub- 
stantially an acceptance by the Air Force of the industry proposals? 

Mr. Turner. No, not even in principle or in major detail, at this 
time, certainly not in principle. 

Mr. Hotririeip. Of course, you can’t really answer that question 
until you see the revised offer of the Air Force, can you? 

Mr. Turner. No, we cannot. 

Mr. Rospack. But it is a fact, is it not, that in the course of the 
negotiations there was conveyed to you the extent to which these 
revisions would be accepted; 1 mean you would have an informal 
understanding? 

Mr. TurNnER. Some of them were, but not all of them. 

Mr. Rosack. Were the major ones accepted? 

Mr. Turner. The major ones were not because the major proposals 
that we made go to the heart of the principle of the whole bailment 
program. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Tipton has testified in principle you are opposed 
to the bailment program, but in fact you participated in trying to work 
out a more desirable contract arrangement. That is to say, your par- 
ticipation was not in itself to be taken as an endorsement or acceptance 
of the program in principle? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Now, the reason we did this—the meeting of December 9 was with 
MATS. We realized MATS could not accept our suggestion, which 
was to scrap the whole bailment program and start over again. 
MATS was operating on instructions from Air Force Headquarters. 

Our discussion on principle and the whole basic concept of a bail- 
ment program, therefore, had to be with Air Force pom and 
not with MATS. So what we did was to, first, at the December 9 
meeting, read into the record of their meeting a statement of position 
from our members, which said—a great deal of which was exactly 
the same as Mr. Tipton had in his testimony. Then because we 
recognized that our suggestion to scrap the program could not be 
accepted at that meeting, we went into all of the details, paragraph 
by paragraph, of the invitation for bid, and tried to make constructive 
suggestions of how it could be improved. 
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Mr. Rosacx. In view of the indicated widespread opposition of the 
industry to the program in principle, how many bids do you anticipate 
will be forthcoming? 

Mr. Turner. I have no way of estimating that. I have no idea. 

Mr. Houirretp. Would there be quite a number by people who 
have no capital investment who would like to get into the business of 
transportation? 

Mr. Turner. We would think there well might be, Mr. Holifield, 
but I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Houirie.p. It seems to me, looking at it strictly from a private 
enterprise standpoint, if any individual could get into business by 
having someone furnish him his capital plant investment, that there 
would be a great inducement there for him to try to get into the busi- 
ness. You would have nothing to lose, in other words, on the face of it. 

Mr. Turner. I think that is true. 

Mr. Rospacx. I just wondered, Mr. Chairman, whether the seg- 
ments of the industry that have indicated opposition might not 
boycott the program, without using the word in any invidious sense. 
They don’t believe in it; they won’t bid on it. 

Mr. Turner. I feel some of them will not bid on it for that reason, 
but how many, I can’t tell you. I have not had any discussions in 
industry groups as to whether or not people are going to bid or not. 
This is entirely up to them as individuals. 

We want to make it definitely clear that certainly we are not 
boycotting this bailment program at all. If we were, we wouldn’t 
have tried to be constructive with a lot of suggestions, trying to make 
it better. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I think that is the right attitude. 

Mr. Turner. Another question: “How many of the airplanes 
presently operated by ATA members come from military surplus?” 

There are no figures immediately available on this subject. How- 
ever, the Maintenance Division of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
keeps a complete record of every aircraft from manufacturing throug 
its entire life, and each airplane presently owned by our members 
could be traced through these CAA records, if the committee desires. 

In general terms, many of the DC-3 airplanes presently operated 
by the local service carriers were at one time military aircraft, either 
having been originally purchased as military aircraft during World 
War II or having been turned over by the airlines to the military 
during World War II. 

In addition, some of the DC—4’s still in commercial fleets come 
from surplus military equipment. 

Almost none of the postwar transport aircraft, including the vast 
majority suitable for national defense planning, came from surplus, 
having been purchased by the operator directly from the factory as 
new equipment. 

We were also asked: “How many airplanes operated by ATA 
members have been modified for CRAF?” 

In previous testimony we stated approximately 400 such airplanes 
have been modified up to date. 

Current figures from the Air Force indicate a total of 510 transport 
aircraft have been modified, and substantially over 90 percent of 
these airplanes are owned by our members, the rest of them being 
from the large, irregular carriers and some corporate aircraft. In 
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other words, almost twice as many airline airplanes have been modified 
as are presently assigned to CRAF. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, just a minute. Let me digest that. 

You say twice the number of airplanes have been modified for 
emergency use as are in the CRAF plan? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. HouiFretp. Why would they be modified if they are not in the 
CRAF plan? 

Mr. Turner. When the CRAF plan was originally put down on 
paper and the first allocation of equipment was made, we had no 
airplanes with the fittings on it that were required in what we called 
the group A modification. Specific airplanes then were assigned and 
picked out, and over the years these have been, and are being modified. 

Later on, specifically effective November 1, 1952, as Mr. Tipton 
had in his testimony, a new national policy was adopted jointly by 
the Departments of Defense and Commerce, under the terms of 
which all new aircraft suitable for this kind of operation would be 
modified in the factory, regardless of whether or not they were to be 
assigned to CRAF. 

Mr. Houirtetp. This certainly makes sense to me. 

Mr. Turner. This is what is happening, Mr. Chairman. For 
instance, we have—one of our members—ten 4-engine airplanes, all 
of which have been modified and none of which have been assigned 
to CRAF. This is why we have so many more airplanes modified 
than presently assigned, and this, basically, is the reason that we are 
suggesting this reversal of planning, so that we take this terrific 
capability that we have and measure it first against the requirement, 
rather than taking the military capability and measuring it against 
the requirement, first. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that another way of stating that the CRAF 
program should be doubled or tripled? 

Mr. Turner. The capability is doubled, today. It will be quad- 
rupled by 1960. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you proposing these airplanes be incorporated in 
the CRAF program? 

Mr. Turner. Under the plan as we outlined it, with proper con- 
sideration being given for the war air-service pattern, which, as you 
will remember, we included in the second step, a great many if not 
all of these airplanes would ultimately wind up as assigned to the 
CRAF plan. How many, we can’t tell you until this proposal is 
accepted and put into operation. 

Mr. Moraan. Can you tell us what portion of these planes, modi- 
fied to CRAF configurations, are presently engaged in contract 
airlift with MATS? 

Mr. Turner. One of the other questions we were asked was how 
many of our members and how many airplanes were engaged in 
contract operation. 

We do not keep such records in our association, but we have de- 
veloped this information for you. 

The Flying Tiger Line at the present time has six 1049H’s which 
could be engaged in this operation. They are not all kept busy at the 
present time under contract to MATS because the basic contract and 
the on-call operation is not large enough to require that much capacity. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What is a 1049H? 
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Mr. Turner. That is a big Constellation. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Is that the new one? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; that is one of the convertible types I men- 
tioned awhile ago. 

Seaboard & Western, in the Atlantic at the present time, has three 
Lockheed 1049 Super-Constellations, working on contract work. In 
addition to that, without specific number of airplanes assigned to that 
operation, several of our members are listed to participate in call-type 
traffic. Now, this is where MATS has a requirement beyond the 
basic contract requirement. These operators on call include North- 
west Airlines, Pan American World Airways, Pacific Northern, Resort, 
Slick, and Trans World. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Moraan. Not completely, but I recognize the difficulty of 
getting that information. We will try to develop that later. 

Mr. Turner. One of the other questions is: What percentage of 
the cost of the commercial airlines assigned to CRAF is in the modi- 
fications required by CRAF? 

You will remember in previous testimony we said that the total 
funds spent modifying CRAF airplanes amounts to something less 
than 2 percent of the purchase price of the airplane. As of the 
latest available figures, the actual figure is 1.26 percent. 

As we procure bigger and more modern equipment, and the industry 
trend is developing in this way, generally speaking the modification 
costs required to bring an aircraft up to CRAF standards is less in 
dollars for new airplanes than for the older aircraft, and of course is 
considerably less on a percentage of capital-cost basis. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Is that because it is done at the time of manu- 
facture rather than a modification later? 

Mr. Turner. That, plus the fact that some of the fittings are 
required for commercial operation and are paid for by the operator 
and are therefore not charged to the Government. 

To give you some idea of this, Mr. Chairman, Pan-American World 
Airways is the largest single contributor to CRAF. They have given 
us some of their cost figures in connection with the new jets that they 
have on order. Each one of the Boeing 707’s and Douglas DC-8 
jets will cost Pan-Am approximately $6 million. The 23 Boeing 
707’s will be modified to GRAF for $1,666 each. Thus, the modi- 
fication cost of the 707, as a percentage of capital cost, is twenty- 
seven-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Similarly, on the DC-8’s, the cost will be $3,384 each. Modifica- 
tion costs, on a percentage basis, is fifty six-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Houirie.p. This cost that you gave us is borne by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Apparently, then, the CAB has lifted its require- 
ments on civilian construction to more or less close this gap between 
the old plane and the type of equipment needed for emergency military 
action? 

Mr. Turner. I think this reduction is more, as you stated a 
minute ago, Mr. Chairman, because of being done in manufacture. 
The engineering costs are much less in the first place, and they are 
spread over a much bigger base. This is why we wind up with a 
much lower unit cost. 
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Another question we were asked: ‘‘Assuming commercial operators 
could carry all the peacetime military traffic, what do you think the 
Air Force should do with respect to utilizing the military airplanes 
needed for wartime lift as determined under your plan?” 

We would answer that this way: 

We would hesitate to recommend a specific utilization figure, since 
the military would have the responsibility for maintaining these air- 
planes in a state of readiness, and with that responsibility, should go 
the authority to make the final determination on the utilization. 

However, we believe several items should be seriously considered. 
In the first place, if the Air Force operates at a relatively low rate of 
utilization, the level of spare parts and other operating facilities should 
be procured and maintained at a level sufficiently high to assure the 
projected wartime utilization. This level of spares and_ facilities 
rather than the utilization itself, is what determines whether or not 
an airline can increase on very short notice its utilization. Many of 
our members with accentuated seasonal problems are faced with this 
situation every year, and efficiently handle it. 

We would recommend a much wider use of synthetic training aids, 
such as simulators, et cetera, as we testified before. 

We believe that whatever operation of this type would be conducted 
should, as much as possible, be confined to test exercises, war ma- 
neuvers, operation between overseas points where, due to bilateral 
restriction, there is insufficient United States flag commercial service 
and the operation of the specialized equipment we have mentioned 
elsewhere in our testimony. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Turner, are you stating that while you recom- 
mend that the MATS fleet ought to be phosed down or decreased, 
that the number of aircraft required by the military for possible 
emergency ought not necessarily to be decreased? 

Mr. Turner. Under our plan, unless there is a terrific increase in 
the overall requirement, the number of transport airplanes in MATS 
would automatically be decreased and quite substantially. 

Mr. Rosack. In terms of ultimate disposition or diversion to other 
uses, is the question that I had. 

Are you saying that there ought to be an absolute decrease in the 
MATS fleet, to get the airplanes out of the Air Force inventory? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe I am qualified to answer that question, 
sir, because I don’t know what the requirements for transport air- 
planes are, other than the normal transporting business done by 
MATS. 

It would appear that if there was such a requirement, the aircraft 
would already have been procured and would be there; so it would 
seem, even though I don’t know enough about the rest of the Air 
Force to know, but it would appear that there should be an ultimate 
decrease and completely out of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that consistent with your testimony, Mr. Tipton? 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. Isn’t it self-evident, then, if you decrease the 
number of aircraft by utilizing fewer aircraft, that you also dec rease 
the reserve carrying capacity which might suddenly" be necessary? 

Mr. TuRNER. Yes, I think that is true. 

Mr. Houirievtp. And so, if that reserve carrying capacity is neces- 
sary, as I understand the other part of your testimony, you would 
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not presume to say that it should be decreased— you would leave that 
up to the military determination? 

Mr. Turner. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Tipton. It is because of that factor, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think it is necessary for us to consider what you do with the aircraft 
necessarily required to be maintained in the Air Force, but which, 
under our plan, should not actually participate in the peacetime lift. 

Those aircraft we have thought should be kept in immediate readi- 
ness, and the problem which Mr. Turner was just discussing was, how 
do you keep them in immediate readiness? And our suggestion is 
that their utilization be kept quite low, and that they be used in non- 
routine transport tasks. 

Mr. Rosack. On that basis, Mr. Tipton, you can’t advance the 
contrary argument that you have a more favorable cost performance 
than the MATS, because the lower the utilization, the higher the cost? 

Mr. Tipton. I quite agree with that. We would very surely find 
examples where low utilization was a very sound thing to do. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. From a national security standpoint, but not from 
a commercial standpoint? 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 

Mr. Turner. If I may amplify that, Mr. Chairman, with your 

ermission, I think our position in this area, elaborating on what Mr. 
Tipton said, is that the cost of operation shouldn’t be a factor in con- 
sidering MATS; if MATS is geared as we suggest, MATS then becomes 
100 percent a combat-readiness, national defense organization and 
nothing else. And we don’t believe that we should consider the cost 
of that operation and try to compare it with anything else, any more 
than we do the trucks and locomotives and everything else that are 
in readiness in case they are needed. In those cases they are moth- 
balled. We are not suggesting that they be mothballed, because we 
don’t think it is practical. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You are, in effect—in your own mind at least— 
putting this standby readiness in the same category as a fighting plane 
or destroyer or any other absolutely necessary piece of military equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Turner. Exactly. 

Mr. Houtrreitp. And you are saying that just because we have to 
have an airplane carrier, it shouldn’t engage in shuttle service back 
and forth across the Atlantic with civilians in order to offset part of 
the expense of that carrier. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrreitp. That is generally the position you are taking? 

Mr. Turner. Exactly. 

As a more mundane example, we don’t think the fire department 
should be running up and down the street all the time. We feel it 
should be in the firehouse waiting for a fire, and they should have 
plenty of equipment. 

Mr. Rosackx. You have recommended in the outline established 
for the requirements, regarding the kind of craft to be maintained by 
the military and the civilian, that some kind of agency make a deter- 
mination of total requirements? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rorack. Your testimony suggests that there is no such agency 
at this time. 
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Mr. Turner. That responsibility has not been assigned to any 
agency, that is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, suppose we take this lonely fellow who sits 
up in the Pentagon and determines requirements—doesn’t he look at 
the total capability that we have and use that as a basis for deter- 
mining what the requirements are—in other words, capability as it 
is figured into requirements? How can you then use the requirements 
to determine capability? The reasoning is circular. 

Mr. Turner. As it presently operates, the requirement is cali- 
brated first, as I understand it—the military requirement, not the 
civilian requirement. 

Mr. Rosack. Are the requirements determined first? I mean do 
you think that a fellow who is determining those requirements does 
it without looking to see what the capability of the country is? 

Mr. Turner. I think he does, and should do this without knowing 
the exact capability. He obviously has to have general knowledge 
and do something within reason. Otherwise, we may come up with a 
requirement that everything should be moved by air, which is not 
going to be possible for a long time. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Turner. I have two other questions we were asked. 

One thing I would like to amplify on the last answer: 

When we were talking about facilities being kept up to a level to go 
quickly, in this we mean also the personnel involved, the crews and 
other technical workmen. 

The next question was: “What information can you furnish the 
committee concerning the number of airplanes in Aeroflot, routes 
flown, and so forth?” 

There is no information available to us on the number of Russian 
jet air transports in operation, nor the exact scope of this schedule 
operation. However, we believe the following facts are significant 
and are the basis for our concern with the potential threat from 
Russian civil aviation. 

First, Russian jets—Russian-made jet transports are in operation 
in scheduled service today. Russian-made jets have landed in this 
country, with passengers flown across the Atlantic. In point of time, 
we understood the Russian-made jets have been in service for several 
months, whereas the first American-made jet will not be available 
for scheduled transport service until sometime in 1959. 

Russia has concluded bilateral agreements for international airline 
civil operation with Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Red China, Afghanistan, and 
very recently the United Kingdom. 

We understand there have been some secret discussions with our 
own State Department, and that these discussions are presently 
continuing. 

The final question that we were asked, Mr. Chairman, was: “How 
many of our members’ airplanes can fly nonstop New York to London 
transatlantic with full loads?” 

Under the December 1, 1957, fleet picture, which we furnished 
you, we have 24 Lockheed 1649’s and 47 DC-—7C’s, a total of 71 air- 
craft that, under any condition, can make the New York-London 
nonstop with a full payload. 
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In addition to that, we have well over 300 aircraft in the fleets of 
our members that can carry the equivalent of at least maximum 
MATS C-—54 payloads used in transatlantic operation, nonstop, New 
York to London. This would be less than their total capability if 
they made a stop, but they could carry at least what a MATS 
C-54 does. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, would this total number be enlarged if 
there were refueling points? 

Mr. Turner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hourrievp. It would be quite enlarged? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. The last 300 airplanes I mentioned were of 
course also in the nonstop service, New York to London. 

I believe that completes the answers to the questions we were asked, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirie.p. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Tipton, is that 40-20 formula that the Senate 
committee recommended for commercial business to be contracted 
out by MATS— is that a recommendation by your group? 

Mr. Trpron. My recollection is that we referred to that in testi- 
mony, | believe, before the Senate Appropriations Committee as a 
first step in the direction of transferring a larger amount of business 
from MATS to the commercial carriers. It is a figure that related to 
the traffic that MATS was carrying. We thought that would bea 
good first step. 

Mr. Rorpack. Has there been any noticeable difference in the car- 
riage subsequent to that recommendation by the Senate committee? 

Mr. Tipton. Not to my knowledge. The carriers members of the 
association have not indicated there is any noticeable increase in 
cargo. We find some increase in passengers. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, do you think that that type of formula is a 
reasonable approach to this problem? 

Mr. Tipton. Actually, that sort of, kind of mechanical approach 
to this problem is one that is not nearly in my opinion as sensible as 
the proposal we have made to the committee here, for this reason: 
If you lay things down in an arbitrary way as we have done at times 
in our discussion, that tends to be not a minimum but a maximum. 
When under the proposal, as we have laid it down here, if carried out 
as we have proposed it in detail, it might well over the first year result 
in a transfer of substantially a greater amount of traffic to the com- 
mercial carriers than 40-20. So that actually it would be better, it 
would seem to me, to approach it in that general way so as to achieve 
maximum utilization of civilian capability rather than some arbitrary 
percentage. 

Needless to say we would be pleased to have the 40-20 met. 

Mr. Rospack. You made some reference to training and the possible 
greater use of simulators for MATS personnel. 

Do you know of any actual study as to training requirements and 
the efficiency of the operation, meeting those training requirements? 

Mr. Trpetron. I know of no such study. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you think such a study would be necessary before 
judgment could be passed on training requirements of MATS? 

Mr. Tipton. It would seem to me that since the problem is to 
train a pilot for the handling of an operation, that the training prob- 
lem is not substantially different from the one that airlines are meeting 
constantly. 
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Now, we have made—individual airlines have made—very thorough 
studies, needless to say, of, first, the requirements for training, and 
periodic refreshers and the like, and I have heard the vice president of 
operations of Eastern Air Lines say the other day, on the basis of those 
studies they were prepared to pay a million dollars for a simulator. 

Other carriers have paid more for simulators, so the commercial 
airline studies have not left any doubt but that from the standpoint 
of economics and efficiency, those simulators are a very wise thing. 

They also, in the opinion of the airlines, actually do as good or a 
better training job. 

Mr. Houirietp. You are suggesting then that the training program 
of the Air Force be met to a certain extent not by the operation of air- 

lanes but, to the extent it is scientifically possible and recognized as 
Coe an approved type of training, be done in mechanical simulators 
and then the finishing course given them in actual operation? 

Mr. Trpron. That is the commercial airline practice now and it is 
growing very rapidly. 

Mr. HoutFrep. it has proved efficient and has proved economical, 
has it, for the commercial airlines to do it that way? 

Mr. Treron. Oh, yes, it surely has. The airlines are spending vast 
amounts of money for simulators for the DC-8’s, the 707 and the 
Convair 880, because of their ability to train effectively that way. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Just exactly what are these simulators? 

Mr. Tipton. They are one of these electronic, magic machines that 
will simulate any situation into which an airliner is likely to get. 

I have been in them and, of course, I don’t unglerstand them. As 
I say, they are magic. 

Mr. Houirretp. The aviator member of our committee says itis a 
successor to the Link tramer. 

Mr. Trpron. It is a successor to the Link trainer and, of course, a 
thousand steps beyond that. Do you want to cut an engine? You 
can cat an engine and get a fair reflection of what the actual airplane 
would do. 

If you want to spin it, you can spin it. 

The sensation is kind of spectacular but you can spin it, you can do 
anything with it. 

I think that if you gentlemen would be interested in seeing and 
watching the operation “of a simulator, I think that you would enjoy 
doing so, and that we would be happy to have you do so. 

Mr. Houirretp. W ell, the committee might take you up on that, 
I don’t know. Providing we don’t have to finish the course. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Tipton, what is your understanding as to MATS’ 
intentions with regard to acquisition of aircraft? Do you understand 
they are going to increase, stabilize or decrease the size of their fleet 
as it now stands? 

Mr. Trpron. Well, I can tell you what my understanding is and it 
may be quite wrong. It is my understanding they propose at the 
moment to hold their fleet virtually at a standstill. This is a public 
statement, that they do not propose to buy the advanced jet trans- 
ports and that is the sum total of my knowledge of it. 

Mr. Turner should report on acquisition that I didn’t report on. 

Mr. Turner. There was one item, where Mr. Tipton refers to the 
jet transports, I believe he was referring to the DC-8 and the 707 
type. The military have on order for MATS, as we understand it, 
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some C-133’s, which is a turboprop transport, long-range by present 
standards. 

Mr. Rosacx. Now, what is your understanding with regard to the 
heavy cargo requirements of MATS? Can you give us some idea as 
to proportions? 

Mr. Turner. No, I cannot at the present time. 

Mr. Rosack. The question is whether the heavy cargo poses the 
kind of a problem that the commercial carriers might not be able to 
meet. 

Mr. Tipton. If I may comment on that, I think in this field of 
so-called heavy cargo, and as we mentioned the other day, what is 
heavy one day is not very much of a problem the next. The military 
agencies in determining the way to handle their heavy cargo, I think, 
should work carefully with the carriers, the commercial carriers, with 
this objective in mind; that if they can give to the commercial car- 
riers wotbetachtial volume of military cargo moving, they would inspire 
those carriers to acquire cargo aircraft. 

If those commercial carriers can acquire cargo aircraft of an effi- 
ciency much greater than we have now, that in turn will permit those 
carriers to move—to speed up the development of commercial cargo. 
So that where we have a relatively few cargo aircraft now, we could, 
using that traffic as something of a primer, we could develop for the 
military over the years, a substantial fleet of really efficient cargo 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rosacx. You indicated in your statement the possibility that 
military requirements might be inflated in the course of determination 
and that safeguards ought to be erected. 

What type of safeguards do you envisage? 

You recognize, Mr. Tipton, that it is crucial to your whole case, 
what the military determination is? 

Mr. Turner. We recognize that very well, sir. I think it goes back 
to the agency you were referring to awhile ago and I commented that 
we have that responsibility not tied down anyplace, now. 

Under our proposal, the military would come up with their require- 
ments. Other agencies of the Government would come up with the 
civil, commercial requirements and then at some point in the Govern- 
ment—and we didn’t presume to suggest where—these two would not 
only be put together but looked at from the standpoint of reasonable- 
ness. This is the safeguard to which we were referring in that point. 

Mr. Morgan. By reasonableness, do you mean justification or rea- 
sonableness in terms of allocation? 

Mr. Turner. Allocation between civil and military? 

Mr. Morean. Of capabilities. Right. 

Mr. Turner. Allocation of capabilities between carriers. 

Mr. Morcan. Between military requirements and civil require- 
ments. 

Mr. Turner. I meant only reasonableness from the standpoint of 
overall size of requirement. 

Mr. Morean. In other words, this would be justifying their re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. To the point of division between the two. 
We believe that we have to recognize, and we don’t think it has been 
fully recognized yet, that any commercial operation after the war 
starts is, in effect, a military support operation because this is going 
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to be the only job we have to do and one of the reasons—this is the 
main reason why in all of the Nation’s planning in this area there has 
been a complete insistence that we have a single priority setup in the 
next war, so that the same priority will be established for both mili- 
tary and commercial operations, and any wartime commercial capa- 
bility will be available to the military if the traffic warrants the 
riority. 

" Mr. Moraan. Getting back to the so-called 40-20 formula, Mr. 
Tipton, your recommendation to the Senate committee, what was the 
basis of comparison? Were you referring to the experience figures of 
fiscal year 1957 on the part of the civil carriers, and that portion of 
the MATS traffic that was moved by civil carriers, versus MATS? 

Mr. Tipton. In referring to the 40-20 proposal we had available 
at that time the 1956 figures; but what we were forecasting, or what 
we were looking to in the future, and considering in a future year, we 
were referring to whatever traffic MATS was called upon as an organ- 
ization to carry. That whole area of traffic. We thought they should 
put 40 percent passengers and 20 percent cargo on commercial oper- 
ators no matter what the level of traffic was. 

Mr. Morcan. What was the MATS requirement for fiscal year 
1956 that was allocated to the civil carriers? The percentage figure 
is all I am interested in. 

Mr. Turner. In fiscal 1956 in passengers it was 18.4 and in cargo 
it was 9.1. 

Mr. Morean. So you were in effect recommending better than 
double the business being allocated to the civil carriers in fiscal year 
1956, is that right? 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Morgan. You felt the commercial carriers had that capability 
in existence at that time? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. If I may try to help a little bit in this area, this 
question arose because we were asked at that time if we could handle 
all of it, supposing MATS got immediately out of the business, could 
we handle it all as of fiscal year 1957 and Mr. Tipton, as I remember 
it, answered no, we could not at that time. As the fleet expanded 
we might reach that point. He was then asked, “‘Well, how much more 
of it are you sure you can handle?” And this is how we got to the 
40-20 formula. There is nothing very magic about it, and it was the 
first step in a recommended transition program. 

Mr. Morean. Did you intend that the requirements of the entire 
Department of Defense be considered or were you restricting this 
merely to the requirements that were passed on to MATS? 

Mr. Tipton. The latter. The requirements that were passed on 
to MATS. 

Mr. Morgan. In other words, you were excluding the so-called 
Logair, Quicktrans and other means of meeting certain military 
requirements? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Riley raised the question of security that was 
mentioned in the report of the Commission on Government Security. 
That report refers to there being greater threat of sabotage to the 
air transportation system than to the movements by water. Would 
you care to comment on that? 
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Mr. Tireron. We considered that report to some extent and at the 
present time I believe the Civil Aeronautics Board is working on it. 

I would not regard the danger of sabotage as being larger in one 
form of transportation than another. The airlines have always main- 
tained a careful security system, we think, and for that reason I 
wouldn’t believe that the danger is higher in one than the other. The 
danger, of course, is always present in any form of transportation, or 
any other thing. 

Mr. Rosack. Does the CRAF program in that context require 
Government checks on security or is that an airline responsibility? 

Mr. Treton. I don’t know the answer to that. Do you know the 
answer to that? 

Mr. Turner. The CRAF operators have some classified material 
in their possession and the necessary security measures have been 
taken for storing and maintaining this equipment. This is done under 
the supervision—— 

Mr. Rosack. I am referring to personnel. 

Mr. Houtriretp. The clearing of personnel—the security of 
the personnel that you employ. Have you taken any steps to have 
FBI clearances on davai and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Turner. Not the crews that would man the airplanes at the 
present time. A great many airline personnel have been cleared who 
are working on the program with the military. 

Mr. Rosacx. What does the CRAF program provide with respect 
to personnel security? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know that there is anything specifically in 
that area provided at the present time. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Tipton, one thing we overlooked in our request- 
ing additional information from you is the load factor of the com- 
mercial operators versus the MATS operation. Those transports and 
passenger planes that are similar to both operations. Could you give 
us the benefit of your knowledge on that, or supply it later for the 
record? 

Mr. Tipton. I would prefer to supply it later for the record. I 
don’t have it right in hand and actually what you would want is not 
just a single general load-factor figure, but you would want one 
month by month. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Moraan. I was referring to the regulations on the commercial 
carriers—the maximum load, the cargo load—versus the military. 

Mr. Trpron. I misunderstood. I would have given you the wrong 
figure. 

“What you would like to have us figure is, in case of corresponding 
airplanes like a DC—6, which is the maximum 





Mr. Hourrreip. You give 11,000 for a MATS load as against 19,000 
for the commercial carrier, the same type of plane. That type of 
thing is what you have in mind and give it to us for the different 
planes if there are comparisons that we can have. 

Mr. Tipton. We can furnish those. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Arr Trarric CONFERENCE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 
MriuiTaRY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: With respect to the final two statistical items we were requested to 
furnish for the record of your hearings, I am attaching hereto, and marked ‘‘Ex- 
hibit A,’’ a memorandum prepared by our people on the question of comparative 
weights of commercial and military aircraft, of the same type and allowable cabin 
loads. We regret this is not more definitive and our efforts to obtain more positive 
information have caused the delay in furnishing this exhibit. There is just so 
much variance in operating weights under different conditions, even of the same 
model airplane, that it has been extremely difficult to give you figures suitable for 
your purposes. However, we trust the attached will be of some help. 

The final item we were asked to furnish was load factor figures of our members 
over routes competitive with MATS. Attached hereto as exhibit B is this infor- 
mation for the months of June and November 1957. We deliberately selected 
those 2 months as representing high and low season on most of the international 
routes. 

It is important to point out that exhibit B does not in any way reflect the capa- 
bility of the carriers. Many times additional capacity has been offered to MATS 
and not used. Insofar as ordinary traffic is concerned, if other traffic had been 
available the carriers would and could have set up extra sections and charters to 
supplement their regular scheduled flights in many cases. 

If there are any questions with respect to these two exhibits or any other in- 
formation we have furnished the committee, please do not hesitate to call me. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. Turner, Vice President, Traffic. 


Exuisit A 


The attached memorandum from Al Dallas, ATA operations, gives basic infor- 
mation on three types of equipment used by our carriers and also MATS. We 
were unable to obtain specific information on MATS aircraft, but if they were 
operating under civil air regulations, these figures would apply to their equipment. 
In order to run an accurate comparison of commercial versus MATS, he pointed 
out that it would be necessary to use a specific aircraft over a specific route and 
take many factors, such as weather, equipment, etc., into consideration. In the 
absence of this information, the attached can be used to show maximum aircraft 
weights for our carriers operating this type of equipment. 

While it is recognized, even by MATS, that civil contractors are able to carry 
much higher allowable cabin loads than MATS-operated aircraft, it is difficult 
to mention all the specific reasons for this difference without comparing individual 
pieces of equipment and routes. However, a few of the reasons might be that 
some MATS aircraft have 

1. Auxiliary power units permanently installed in aircraft. 

2. Heavier radar installed. 

3. Heavy crew bunk and crew rest compartment. 

4. Heavier radio equipment. 

5. Not using 5 percent over zero fuel weight and landing weight on cargo flights. 

6. Carrying auxiliary oil when not considered necessary on commercial flights. 
7. Heavy wooden floor in aircraft mostly used on passenger flights but con- 
vertible to cargo. 

Both Pan American and Slick have furnished the attached information on their 
aircraft weights, which can be used to supplement the information reflected in 
Al’s report. 
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Aircraft weights 


DC-6B Boeing 377 Connie 


overwater Super-G 
RRR RENNER RRR RAB DCOE SO "38,200 | 121 700 113,000 
nn nea aad ‘ 
SE ao rine tai peter art terete 6000 | e200 "32, 800 
SIN AiG. o352 0. 8. las scsadu~scekes-arcacees 19, 200 23, 640 21, 700 
ID iid co 50 Sé ein ig Blaine Ads Wednks 10, 111 7, 110 8, 550 


1 This is the maximum takeoff weight permitted under any conditions under the United States civil air 
regulations. It may be based on structural or performance limitations. Takeoff weights on restricted 
runway fields at altitudes and the higher temperatures can be less than the figures given. 

2 This is the maximum landing weight and may be determined by performance limitations or by structural 
strength. It could govern takeoff weight depending upon fuel dumping capabilities of the airplane. 

’ This is the maximum permitted total weight of the airplane when all but the unusable fuel in the wing 
tanks has been consumed. It is under this condition that absence of the gravity effect of fuel causes the 
strength limits of the wings in relation to the total weight of the aircraft to be most nearly reached. This 
weight is the limiting weight in many operations. 

‘ This weight is the maximum takeoff weight less payload and fuel, i. e., it is the irreducible operational 
weight ready to fiy. It includes all items of weight other than the actual payload and the usable fuel. 
How much payload and how much fuel are added to make the total maximum takeoff weight will depend 
on the length of the route to be flown. The shorter the segment the more payload and less fuel, and vice 
v 


ersa. 
‘This weight is subject to the difference between zero fuel weight and weightless fuel and peyiced. 
unless the airplane is space limited, and then this amount of payload could not be physically boarded. 
This maximum-capacity a ape ean be carried for a particular airplane up to a certain route distance. 
For nae route distances this capacity payload will have to decrease to make room to allow the use of 
more fuel. 
6 This weight represents the maximum payload that could be accommodated for the longest range of the 
airplane, i. e., if the airplane is fully loaded with fuel, then this payload represents the weight which can 
be added and not exceed the maximum weights. 


Pan American World Airways 
B-377 PAA BOEING STRATOCLIPPER 


Distance 


1,000 nautical} 2,000 nautical) 3,000 nautical 





miles miles miles 

NN OIIORN ik, boss ence cédocbcbitccbuchvudens datscscotbte 20, 000 20, 000 20, 090 
SOE EET ee aT 0 0 
Bi ct pci Sch dee nanos aihe aeraiene somes x 147, 000 147, 000 
ke cut auccarmmn bieaenaiaent 122, 870 117, 200 104, 300 
Reserve fuel weight___...................-- ab abbend Rabeeed dd 7, 800 7, 300 ‘ 

PD IE 5 oie oc pacnncndudth sieuacthbskebseereaedns ese 115, 070 109, 900 97, 500 
Maximum “0” fuel weight 115, 070 115, 070 115, 070 
ME te ln hoe oe cca oemkgn deere a Dx3 Dx3 Dx3 
PIE WOM, Joos cekis debe ii cé Sec wte wes wees d 91, 700 91, 700 91, 700 
Allowable cabin load _-.-...-.......-..----- hie Shick tis bial bed 23, 370 18, 200 5, 800 

DC-6B PAA SUPER 6 CLIPPER 

Cruise altitude - --_-. side babbashadinhep ene tehaeiteedl 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
igi ncn a piihthhbath adduwebhin pe bu aceedieab hee 0 0 0 
i a ce cc cnetabeddsnnbdunensaeuae x 107, 000 107, 000 
I ha ns add tidied nid Sabeind db cdehin dani dnd 88, 200 86, 000 77, 000 
ia ans nea nal tintin oeinnesde ener 5, 200 5, 100 4, 500 
Nee ee adhmaoenenwaieers 83, 000 80, 900 72, 700 
phy ge ee ee ee rene Se ree 84, 459 84, 459 84, 459 
Ne ant inctiabascaiiecacdcnpeimddedinnahns's Dx3 Dx3 Dx3 
Basic anes I ae ahh i aE Sie alt allie ticaas i 66, 750 66, 750 66, 750 
Allowable cabin load (maximum allowable cabin load, 17,709) - 16, 250 14, 150 5, 950 
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Slick Airways—DC-6A 


Pacific Atlantic 





1. Opa weight, empty: 


cs, ALO On oo La wngeera te wintnwbrinicaniduclscipeadiemelidigia neaceebliome 61, 243 61, 243 

(6) Convertible NGO. 5 aio ccc cssssscssssssccssecscsussccssececscsscees 61, 243 61, 243 

I Ae os Sin neicrpicaisi dciesiciansighihed pd eadgrepuiaieadmaahees aaa 56, 573 56, 573 
2. Zero fuel weight: 

9 I on. diomndcinimendbapiihssnauaadwiinacenedainiaaaeaeaale 83, 200 83, 200 

OS RRS, 2 a SS SS Se CE 87, 360 87, 360 
ee ee 8 a aa 107, 000 107, 000 
4. Maximum landing weight: 

Ce FE Sienl en sa metasdubbondeuyandtiatniWane tabaeeo uence 88, 200 88, 200 

i I cathe Dads veinin en ta bmmneiinnbaelbenimameaanacadaimiios 92, 360 92, 360 
Te Re GIN os eds secndonccadbuoccabidancnectuttaseoas 22, 800 20, 300 
6. Useful load. critical leg: 

No i chit ia acs a eee 19, 800 19, 800 

Gey Cee CUD cde cdichhiccasn$sncrcntineteubasseuteseuee 19, 800 22, 300 

OP TN Ahk dicks ce ddmcccds aii bends bee 24, 500 27, 000 


Notge—1. Slick DC-6A’s are identical to military C-118A with the following exceptions: (4) DC-6A 
has no APU; (6) different fuel system and radios; (c) C-118 has no auto feathering. 2. Operating 
weight, empty, includes everything except gas, oil, ADI, and crew. 


ExuHisit B 


Load factors for ATA carriers certificated over MATS international routes for the 
months of June and November 1957 


Alaska Airlines, Braniff Airways, | Northwest Airlines 
Ine. Ine, (Seattle Gateway) 





June sNovem- June Novem- June Novem- 
be be 


ee ee ee ee 


MATS Pacific Division route: 
Travis Air Force Base, San Francisco: 
aime a ane aaa acaba pera omrarnepnanaelpalndnd anemone 51.0 58. 5 


MATS Continental Division routes: | 

Charleston Air Force Base: 
PPIs ctcbec ds diicesacedceceehesscecdsdate Soa tesites (?) () 
ESS See a A ee eee 73. 60 50. 89 
BG a5 46600 6 ola cd snc cnednSndthndwcvadesapoccddeead ) OP: Ec ceaasainsskiens 
Ba Oe FOI 5a ho i 2 nn dc btn ccna dacs biwesscecds 63. 35 $4.96 }..... 

McChord Air Force Base, Seattle: 
MONEE s a anc to cciicns. des sccel ocd peddle. ca5ceceutpecabebeed 64.0 53.5 
Fairbanks. ...............-- Jndsee 28. 86 21. 32 





1 Figures cover Tokyo-Okinawa and Okinawa-Manila segments of route only. 
2 No service. 
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Load factors for ATA carriers certificated over MATS international routes for the 
months of June and November 1957—Continued 


MATS Atlantic Division route: 
McGuire Air Force Base, New York: 
Reyksavik, Iceland ----_............ 
Prestwick, Scotland 





MATS Pacific Division route: 
Travis Air Force Base, San Francisco: 
Honolulu --_-_-.----- 


Tokyo-- 


MATS Continental Division routes: 
Charleston Air Force Base: 


McChord Air Force Base, Seattle: 
I in acl aca un cnancincwdivesselhe trewraloristo teem 
I aos nicchath Rags bens tte patina binds ed 


Pan American World 





June November 


64.5 52.0 
76.0 66. 0 
70.0 66. 5 
40. 5 62.0 
73.5 67.0 

(4 (4) 
74.5 71.5 
67.5 53.5 

(1) (1) 

(1) () 
70.0 66. 5 
81.5 69.0 
73.5 7.0 
79.0 67.5 
69. 5 61.0 
78. 5 71.0 
64.5 55.5 

(1) (1) 

) () 
48.5 59. 5 
19.5 19.0 
62. 0 61.5 
48. 5 32.5 

) () 

. 5 55.0 
44.5 53.0 
67.0 70. 5 
62.0 56.5 


Seaboard & Western 





June November 


(*) (1) 
41.4 49.2 
41.4 39.2 
41. 39. 2 
41. 39. 2 

(1) (!) 

(1) 1) 

(1) (1) 

(1) (1) 

(*) (1) 

(1) () 

() (') 





——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————_—_—_—_—_—_—=___—_—_==_==_____—————== 


Trans World Airlines, 


United Air Lines 





Inc.3 
June November June November 
MATS Atlantic Division route: 
McGuire Air Force Base, New York: 

_. |S” Se eres are (‘) OT) niet tack namiabisiosctahdd 
EL ENING cwincccncndsutiddecanniidans () eth Retest atidnnte - 
EN Nis nets ounilen cindimgiineswebeids 80.0 . ee] ea 
IU hii iii ncnadiidtpocndnacentnnekane 80.0 _S | eee ee 
es ied actesdilhvnad ah accubbhinwishaniewemambetain 79. 8 Ts S beenecemnestifatsbenwccwee 
Bigs Batis Bis cot baddl iitaancbaanndoascbin 73.1 | TU Joninyhgdam asian sit eee 
ee ee: Seine aes 2 73.1 8 fee eee paises = 
ata aici ada 79.8 GE © bem ost idenwnecece 
SI i ccardo a ncaendinn bevehedaen sant ellie 62.7 OD eee 
a a a eae 47.6 MGS tacaubehedacnlakennvudenes 
Bermuda_____- FoUs ep aci cca ckussn seuaasetets (?) Ce ts. == oo 
Gander ___- on 80.0 ORD Vena decd esewhnwssseseets< 

MATS Pacific Division route: Travis Air Force 
Base, San Francisco: Honolulu --_----_--- aaa ee eS Scientia 74 53 


1 No service. 
2 Not available. 














3 TWA load factors are based on 3 separate gateways: 1. The London gateway, which includes flights to 
Frankfurt; 2. The Paris gateway, which includes the majority of Rome service; 3. The Lisbon gateway, 
which includes the Azores and Madrid service as well as the remainder of the Rome service. 


Mr. Houirretp. Gentlemen, after the staff digests this material, if 
other questions arise, we can by personal contact or by letter obtain 
such additional information as would be valuable to the committee. 

Mr. Tipton. We would be glad at any time during the committee’s 
study to produce any information or other service that we can and | 
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do want to say we appreciate very much the attention of this commit- 
tee to this important problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourriep. Thank you very much, 


(The following information was subsequently received from Mr. 
Tipton:) 


Arr Transport ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
Hon. Cuer Houtrre.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.trretp: In response to your invitation to furnish additional 
comments which might assist your committee in its deliberations, and particularly 
since our presentation on behalf of the scheduled airlines was concluded before any 
Air Force testimony was entered on the record, we believe it is desirable to com- 
ment for the record on three specific items. We greatly appreciate your courtesy 
in affording us this opportunity. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


We are concerned that the impression may have been left with the committee 
that the transfer of a substantial amount of MATS traffic to the commercial 
carriers will result in greatly increased transportation costs to the Government. 
In case the committee does have such a concern, we wish to point out that, for 
many reasons, that will not be the end result. 

(a) If and when the Air Force includes all costs in their industrial-fund ac- 
counting and then adjusts their tariffs to recover such costs, it seems apparent 
from the record that any tariff designed to recover total costs will exceed carriers’ 
common-earriage tariffs. 

(b) The record seems very clear that charter operation produces transportation 
at substantially lower rates than even the current MATS tariff, which is vastly 
understated because it does not cover very substantial items of expense to the 
Government. 

(c) We have been asked by some of our carriers to indicate their willingness to 
study reduced rates, which, of course, would be subject to requisite CAB ap- 
provals, on common-carriage service for Department of Defense international 
traffic. 

TRAINING 


We believe the testimony of the military leaves a very confused record as to 
whether MATS flies to train or flies to move traffic. On the one hand, you are 
told all of MATS flying is to assure an airlift capability in being and to have this 
capability in being the planes and personnel must be exercised at a rate of utiliza- 
tion substantially higher than their current utilization. You are then asked to 
accept the conclusion that, since they allegedly have to operate these airplanes 
for training, it would be economically unsound not to carry traffic. On the other 
hand, you were told that out of over 600,000 flying hours last year only 100,000 
was for training and almost the entire balance was for transport operation. 

In this mass of what appears, to us at least, as contradictory testimony we would 
suggest two conclusions should be reached. First, even if all the flying over the 
routes were necessary, it still would not be in the best long-range national interest 
to move all military traffic on the MATS airplanes, because this action prevents 
the commercial industry from procuring additional ultramodern, high-speed, 
long-range, large-capacity aircraft and building the complete backup organization 
of crews in the air and on the ground, maintenance facilities and personnel, spare 
parts and supplies—all of this at no cost to the taxpayer. In fact, the carriage of 
such traffic will have a tendency to insure the operation without subsidy (cost to 
the taxpayer) of our international carriers who are operating under the free- 
enterprise system in direct parallel competition with nationally owned, foreign-flag 
carriers. 

Secondly, for airlift capability to be in immediate readiness on D-day it is not 
necessary to exercise at a high rate of utilization in peacetime. In the past, and 
at present, MATS not only operates at a low rate of utilization but is geared to 
operate only at that low rate. Such a policy inevitably results in their ability to 
surge in an emergency for only a very limited period of time, after which they 
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exhaust all of their operating resources. What is necessary, and what has not been 
done in the past, is for MATS to be geared to move instantaneously from their 
peacetime very low utilization to a wartime very high utilization. This immediate 
readiness involves maintaining in peacetime spare parts, maintenance facilities, 
tooling, and trained personnel at levels sufficient to support a high rate of utiliza- 
tion, but it does not mean the airplanes have to be flown many hours each day, nor 
do elaborate worldwide frequent schedules in competition to United States-flag 
airlines have to be operated. Our recommended solution is precisely how the 
commercial airlines cope with intense seasonal fluctuations, which is basically the 
same problem confronting MATS. 


BASIC NATIONAL POLICY 


Congress has frequently stated the national policy is for Government not to 
compete with industry, specifically including the air-transport industry. This 
congressional policy has been reaffirmed many times by various House and 
Senate committees and by the executive branch of the Government. Insofar as 
the domestic operation is concerned, the Department of Defense has accepted, 
and, with some exceptions, is generally trying to abide by, this national policy. 
Insofar as international transportation is concerned, the Teciahenanh of Defense 
has elected to countermand the national policy and to do exactly the opposite. 
We submit the record before your committee, and the testimony of the Air Force 
witnesses fails to produce a single reason which will stand up under scrutiny to 
support the Defense Department position in opposition to the will of the Congress. 

he entire problem so thoroughly examined by your committee can be solved 
by the adherence of the military to existing policy, and does not need the estab- 
lishment of any new basic, national policy. It is beginning to appear, however, 
that legislation may be required to assure this adherence with existing policy. 

With respect to these statements, if you desire any documentation not already 
in the record, we would be most happy to furnish it. 

On behalf of all the scheduled airlines, may we most earnestly commend and 
thank you for the painstaking, thorough, and fair hearing which you and your 
committee have conducted. If we can be of assistance at any time, we hope you 
will feel free to call on us. 

Cordially, 


S. G. Tieton, President. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501-B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

a Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investi- 

ators. 
. Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are going to change our order of witnesses to 
accommodate 2 of our prospective witnesses, 1 of whom has to leave 
town today, and the other 1 has a board of directors meeting tomorrow 
morning and cannot testify, so we are doing this for the accommoda- 
tion of our witnesses. Mr. Tipton has consented very courteously to 
step aside at this time and we will bring him back to the witness chair 
later. At the time we bring him back we will ask unanimous consent 
of the committee that their testimony be appended to the previous 
testimony for the sake of continuity in the written record. 


At this time we will ask Maj. Gen. John P. Doyle to take the 
witness chair. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN P. DOYLE (U. S. AIR FORCE, 
RETIRED), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 
ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK ROACH, SECRETARY, 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


General Doyen. I would like to introduce my colleague, Mr. Frank 
Roach, who is our secretary. 

Before assuming this position I was responsible for the support of 
the Far East Air Forces during the Korean show. I was director of 
transportation of the Air Force for 4 years and since then I have been 
a principal in a firm of transportation consultants here in Washington, 
from which I am now on leave. 

Our association is composed of 29 small carriers. We operate 108 
aircraft, of which 48 are four-engine planes. Twenty-five of these 
carriers are classified by the Civil Aeronautics Board as supplemental 
carriers. The other four are private contract carriers. 

Of our 48 overseas capable aircraft, 37 of them are in the CRAF plan. 

I would like to invite your attention at this point to the fact that 
our operations, taking our people as they do, off the scheduled routes, 
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create a flexibility that is unknown to the route-type operator. It is 
very similar to the military operations required in times of emergency. 

I would like to call attention to an error in the prepared statement 
on page 5—A of the chart. The top line should be labeled “Maximum” 
and not “Optimum.” 

Mr. Houtrretp. It should be labeled what? 

General DoyLte. Maximum. The second line is the one that should 
be desired or optimum. 

The line showing the actual utilization shows our total and not just 
what we do for MATS. 

We would like to make these major points. 

In the first place we support the need for a MATS system in being. 
Such a system to be ready, must be operating. It is not enough that 
aircraft and crews be sitting someplace on the ground available at a 
time they are needed. In other words, there is a great difference 
between an operating system and just vehicles and drivers. 

We are convinced every day that there is and will continue to be a 
material shortage of airlift in emergency. 

Third, regarding the bailment program, we think Mr. Tipton and 
Mr. Turner did a masterful job. We have nothing to add to it. 
We agree with it completely. 

Mr. Houtrietp. You agree with their criticism of the bailment 
program? 

General Doy Le. Yes, sir. 

With regard to this discussion that came up yesterday of leasing, 
we would like to emphasize lease-purchase agreements because of the 
equity, the ownership interests, which such agreements create with 
the operators, as opposed to just straight lease. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you refer to the bailment program? 

General Dorin. We feel it doesn’t produce what is needed. 
Straight lease produces no ownership equity or capital investment on 
the part of the operator but a lease-purchase program does that and 
it makes it possible to modernize the fleet and obtain equipment 
which in the long run would belong to the operator and still protect 
the interests of the Government in getting a return for its investment. 

Mr. Houtrizip. Now, this last type of operation has never been 
tried, has it? 

General Doyte. I think it has, sir, sometime ago in the disposal of 
surplus planes. 

Mr. Rosackx. You wouldn’t want surplus because you couldn’t 
modernize your fleets that way. 

General Dore. Some planes that might become available might be 
quite a modernization to us. 

Mr. Hourrievp. In other words, what you are saying now is that 
if four-engine DC—4’s or DC-—6’s are surplus in the Air Force, and if 
some of those were made available on a lease-purchase basis, that 
would be desirable to you because you are operating planes that are 
not quite up to that efficiency? 

General Doyie. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But this still would not add to the overall supply of 
planes necessary in the case of emergency, would it? It would be a 
subtraction from the overall supply? 

General Dorie. This would depend on what MATS replaced these 
aircraft with. If they went into a program of replacing with such 
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planes as the C-133, the big carrier, the total capability might well be 
increased. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That would involve, of course, purchasing the 
modern planes, taking the aircraft manufacturers’ output or part of 
their output of modern planes and holding them, you might say, in an 
inactive status and releasing their present planes to the carrier com- 
panies, would it not? 

General Dore. I don’t believe as an airplane operator you can 
call this an inactive status. Airplanes don’t store well. They have 
to be used. 

Now, they can be used in the MATS operation and are used today 
at a materially reduced rate of utilization. Sufficient to keep a 
system in being, but nothing like the capability that they would 
produce if they were operating under commercial standards. 

Mr. Howie. In other words, you take the position that it 
Ww ould be unw ise to reduce the overall number of planes—and when I 
say “number” I am thinking of ton-mile capacity. 

General Dove. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Because in the case of an emergency, even with all 
the Government planes and all of the civilian planes, we would still be 
short of the immediate emergency need at least for a time. 

General Doyrue. I would say so, sir, for this reason: Everything we 
have points to an increasing requirement for airlift. 

This last Sunday there was quite an article in American Weekly 
about the submarine menace. If that thing were only half true, we 
would have to win the battle of the oceans before we could expect to 
support our allies, or our overseas garrisons, other than by air. 

If you consider the tonnages this ‘involves, you couldn’t do the whole 
thing by air. I think it would be fantastically impossible. But right 
there is something that creates a requirement for airlift which I don’t 
think has ever been truly evaluated. And this is an airlift of a mag- 
nitude that I don’t believe could possibly be supported commerc ially 
with peacetime operation. Even the previously computed require- 
ments of the Department of Defense are so out of balance between 
peace and war that you just can’t imagine a peacetime operation that 
would support that requirement economically. It must be sup- 
ported, we think, Mr. Chairman, the same way SAC is. It is a defense 
expenditure and it shouldn’t be justified or attempted to be justified 
on a commercial basis. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. You would subscribe to the principle, then, that 
there should be no depletion of our total carrier capability because of 
national defense; that part of the Government’s fleet which is in being 
should be considered a cost of the national defense and should not be 
utilized in competition with civilian lines any more than is necessary 
for the day-to-day operation of the forces, in the fields that the civilian 
carriers at this time could not fill. 

General Dorie. That is correct, sir. 

The formula Mr. Tipton presented vesterday is a very reasonable 
one. So far as I know, as he pointed out, it has never been done that 
way. To calculate first, what is the total national requirement. Now, 
this isan ODM-level job in my opinion. It cannot be done below that. 

Then there has to be calculated the amount of airlift which is 
necessary to the wartime civilian activity of the country, and this I 
don’t think has ever been completely done. 
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What is left of the commercial fleet, then, is available for the 
MATS operation in emergency. 

To the extent that meets the requirement, that determines the size 
of MATS. To me, it is a logical way of arriving at the size of a 
MATS fleet. 

Now, the amount MATS operates in peacetime should be as you 
point out, only sufficient to keep the system exercised. To insure that 
it is ready to go as a system. 

Mr. Houirreip. And such peculiar type of aircraft as would lend 
itself to the carrying of defense equipment which would not fit into 
your common carrier types of planes? 

General Doyuz. This is true, sir, although I would hope that the 
industry would gradually improve its cargo capability to the point 
that it will find a place for these airplanes, too. The work is there to 
bedone. I think the magnitude of the investment is what has stopped 
it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Are there any questions of General Doyle from 
the members? 

Have you finished your summary? 

General Doyue. I have a couple more things, here, sir. 

I would like to bring out the point that because our members are 
individually small, they are very sensitive to the climate in which we 
operate. We can’t afford to operate at a loss or marginal profit on 
one operation and make up the deficit on some noncompetitive ac- 
tivity. We don’t ask for any subsidy. We never have. We do ask 
that some artificial barriers to true free enterprise in this business be 
removed. 

Now, specifically we need approval for the operation of our air 
exchange in the international field as well as domestic. This is now 
pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. ene Would you elaborate on that a bit, as to what you 
mean? 

General Dorie. Yes. We have been authorized to operate an 
exchange somewhat similar to the Baltic exchange in ocean shipping, 
in the domestic transportation field, for charter services. This means 
that the association can pull on the resources of its membership to 
meet a transportation requirement. If one plane isn’t available, we 
can get another. Because the individual members have comparatively 
few planes, this is important to us. 

We cannot do that in the international trade. We have asked for 
and hope to receive that authority. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, the association that represents these 
rather small carriers acts as a procurement and allocating agency for 
the business that they get from the Government? 

General Dorie. Not across the board, no, because there are some 
businesses that we cannot operate as an exchange under existing 
agen 

Mr. Rosack. You refer to the association acting with the Govern- 
ment in behalf of its membership? 

General Dore. That is right. 

Mr. Rosackx. When you got that permission from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, that was in effect a release from any implication of 
acting as a monopoly, let us say? 

General Doy.te. To the extent that CAB has given us that author- 
ity, yes. 
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Mr. Ropack. You say you have a request pending for similar au- 
thority in the international field? 


General Doyuie. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. You do have it in the domestic field? 

General Dore. Yes. 

Mr. Ropacx. Do you sign contracts with MATS as an association? 

General Doyie, As an association, no, we do not, but we get a 
requirement for a flight and we allocate that flight or obtain the 
equipment which is going to perform that flight. The contract is 
between the carrier and the Government. I think that is correct. 
And this is in the domestic field. 

Mr. Houtrievp. In other words, if one of your small companies 
can’t handle a particular flight, they, nevertheless, take the contract 
and call upon some of the other members of the association to help 
them out in that particular instance. 

General Dorie. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. You have that domestically and you want it 
internationally? 

General Doy.e. That is right. 

To continue with some of the things we would like to see, we would 
like to see an end to the cut-throad bidding that is required by existing 
administrative practices. This is contrary to what I believe has long 
been accepted theory in regulated industry. We would like to see 
substituted, therefore, standard agreements openly arrived at before 
CAB and binding for reasonable periods of time. 

In other words, our present bidding setup often requires one carrier 
to bid a marginal price against another carrier in order to keep his 
equipment busy. 

Now, this is particularly important to us because unlike the sched- 
uled carriers, about 80 percent of our total business comes from the 
Government and it is much more important to us than if we had the 
major source of our revenue from a strictly civilian-type operation. 

Mr. Houirietp. Will this bailment program seriously injure your 
companies in their financial standing, if it goes into effect? I don’t 
mean the test itself, but if this policy is adopted and 10 planes become 
20 or 30 or 40 or 50 planes or 100 planes, would that seriously detract 
from your cargo potentials? 

General Dorie. Cargo and passenger both I think, Mr. Chairman. 

This doesn’t increase any available lift. All this does is substitute 
Government planes for the equipment which our members own. 

Mr. Houirietp. And which they are paying for, I suppose. 

General Doyun. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Houirievp. Are paying taxes on. 

General Dorie. That is right. 

Mr. Hourriretp. And making installment payments on. 

General Doyux. That is right. 

Actually under the ground rules as we see them now, one of these 
planes operated under bailment would be carrying twice as much of 
the MATS cargo as it is carrying today, because of the increased 
utilization. So all we would be doing is displacing our own equip- 
ment with Government-owned equipment. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, on the bailment issue, just to have 
the record clear, your statement for the record says you don’t oppose 
bailment in principle and since you subscribe to Mr. Tipton’s testi- 
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mony, he did oppose it in principle. Do you want to qualify your 
written statement? 

General Doyue. I perhaps should clarify that because I can see 
some occasional times when bailment might be desirable. It could 
be, particularly in the operation of new equipment, a new piece of 
equipment coming out, that the Government, for reasons of its own, 
would like to have this thing operated by commercially furnished 
crews. Under such circumstances, I don’t believe bailment would be 
too bad, if the ground rules were drawn correctly, but where we have 
a direct substitution for privately owned equipment, we think bailment 
is out of order. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will you please explain the present system of 
bidding on these cargoes and what you would like to substitute for 
that system? 

General Dorie. Suppose I ask you, Frank, to take the present 
system of bidding and I will carry on with what we would like to 
substitute. 

Mr. Roacu. The present system, Mrs. Griffiths, is, 45 days prior 
to performance, requests for quotations are sent out to carriers by 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is this on one load or a certain tonnage or just 
what? 

Mr. Roacu. It is a certain amount of tonnage and a certain amount 
of passengers, the service which will be performed during an entire 
month. Forty-five days prior to that, the carriers are requested to 
make quotations on the traffic. And when tariffs are in effect, that 
means that the Civil Aeronautics Board requires 30 days’ prior notice. 
So with the military service requesting this information 45 days in 
advance, it becomes cutthroat competition in that the successful 
bidder, regardless of what his price is, will establish a tariff 30 days 
before performance. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What objections do you have to that? 

Mr. Roacu. Only to the cutthroat nature of circumventing the 
tariff regulations. 

Mrs. Grirritus. What would you like to substitute? 

Mr. Doyrte. Suppose I carry on from that, Mrs. Griffiths. 

In a regulated industry, and I think this applies to utilities as well 
as to transportation, it has been considered contrary to national 
interest to have suppliers of a commodity bid against each other. 
For example, in furnishing electric power within an area; we also have 
an example of rate associations in rail that provide a tariff which is 
established for a period of time. In other words, for any particular 
operation there is no bidding against each other. 

Mr. Rorack. There is a section 22 privilege for the Government 
to buy at less than the established rates from the rail industry. 

Mr. Doyte. There is, and I see Mr. Earl Smith down here, who has 
gone into that question quite extensively. 

I think section 22 has been upon occasion misused. I think the basic 
purpose for which, as I understand, section 22 was put in the act, was 
sound, but I think it was misused. It has been used as a weapon for 
competitive bidding rather than a means to recognize unusual com- 
modities or volume shipments. 

Mrs. Grirritus. You can’t really compare your industry to a rail- 
road or electric utility. They have to put up lines and rails. You 
put individual planes in the sky. 
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Mr. Dorie. We also have a plant investment on the ground, too. 
As to the degree that we invest as compared to a railroad, I won’t 
argue. But we do have a regulated or semiregulated industry. We 
are told what we can do in many respects. And this has been decided 
to be in the national interest. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What you now request would be a franchise 
rather than a competitive bid? 

Mr. Doyte. No; I think we miss the point, that rates are established 
competitively. What I am trying to get away from is for every indi- 
vidual operation, or frequently for short periods of time our carriers 
are asked to come in and bid against each other, in order to keep their 
equipment busy. 

Mrs. Grirritus. But in theory that is the way all private enterprise 
works. 

Mr. Dorie. Except regulated enterprise, and this is not true in the 
case of regulated enterprise. You have a regulatory body here, that 
is supposed to protect the interests of the public. 

Mrs. Grirrirss. It is not that kind of a regulation. If the Govern- 
ment can get a bargain out of it 

Mr. Doyue. I think Congress, some time ago, Mrs. Griffiths, de- 
cided and expressed itself in the national transportation policy, that 
it is to the interest of the country to maintain a strong transportation 
industry. Now, that is not done, I don’t believe, in such fields as 
transportation, by encouraging bidding to a point where it verges 
upon noncompensatory price establishment; and that is what our 
people have been forced to do, in many cases, to keep their equipment 
busy. 

I think there is some rather detailed accounting here, but I think 
that point can be proven. Asa matter of fact, I think it is rather well 
known to the transportation agencies of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. HouiriteLp. The common carriers, such as the large airlines, 
have a prescribed rate by the CAB for the materials they carry; do 
they not? 

ae Doy.e. They enter into the bidding for Government business, 

*, but apart from Government business; yes. 

"Mer Hourrrep. I refer to their civilian cargo rates. 

Mr. Doyte. They have established rates. 

Mr. Hourrietp. And you might say it is the same on every line. 

Mr. Doy te. I think that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Practically the same. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. They are protected on that rate because it is a 
published rate that has been approved. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr. Hotrrietp. The same as the railroad rates, the truck rates, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. You are in a little different field here. While 
you are certificated by the Government, as they are certificated, and 
you are regulated by the Government, as they are regulated; yet 
you are in a little bit different category because you are put on a 
competitive basis in dealing with the Government. 

Mr. Doyte. I think the ‘thing really hangs upon the fact that such 
a big proportion of our business is Government business and therefore 
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subject to competitive bidding. If we had the major share of our 
business outside of the Government and for a small part of it perhaps 
we could stand this competitive bidding, but that is not the case. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It would be as though the railroads were operating 
all together on business procured under the section 22 regulation. 

Mr. Doyiz. That would be like the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 

oing into the bidding market for a carload of freight from here to 
Yew York. 

Mr. Rosack. General Doyle, doesn’t your position come down to 
this, that where the Government might have short-range economy 
on a bidding basis, it will be to the long-range detriment of the indus- 
try? So you are saying for the sake of the national transportation 
policy that it might be more economical in the long run for the Gov- 
ernment to pay more for its airlift. 

Mr. Doyusz. | wish I could have phrased it that well; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp, There is another point, too, that counsel has left 
out, that behind that is the overall defense need of a fleet of planes in 
being for an emergency situation. If your part of the industry has 
to operate under cutthroat tactics which eliminate their opportunity 
to stay in being, then just to the extent of that cutthroat competition 
we eliminate the capability in time of emergency of the overall fleet. 

Mr. Doyie. You most certainly do, Mr. Chairman, and you 
eliminate something else, too 

Mr. Hourrietp. We are talking about several things. We have 
got a national policy that there should be an independent cargo 
transport air fleet. The reason for that policy is, of course, that it 
is an asset to our progressive mode of transportation. The second 
thing is that it stands as an emergency reservoir to use in case of war. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. And on those two points, the Congress has decided 
that it is necessary to have this type of a business. The thing you 
are complaining about is that unrestrained competition in a regulated 
industry you are put at a disadvantage where it threatens the ability 
to keep that reservoir in being. 

Mr. Doyue. Indeed so. That is correct. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. How many new eir cargo-carrying companies have 
come into the business in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Roacu. None. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Have any gone out? 

Mr. Roacn. I know of at least two. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How big was their operation? 

Mr. Roacu. One operated 4 airplanes, 2 DC-4’s and 2 DC-46’s. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did they have any Government business? 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Would it have been as much as 80 percent? 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did they have other routes established where they 
carried civilian passengers or cargo? 

Mr. Roacu. One of them did, one of them did not. One was 
engaged in exclusively charter service and the other common-carrier 
service. 

Mr. Dorie. When you speak of routes, we do not have routes 
established over which we can establish route-type operation in the 
same way that the scheduled lines do. 
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Mr. Houtrrerp. Each flight is under a regulation which permits 
you to make that flight, but you are not permitted to set up a regular 
schedule on it. 

Mr. Doyte. Except to one degree, Mr. Chairman, and that is that 
we do have, by exemption from the CAB, an authority to operate 
10 flights a month between fixed points. 

Mr. Hortrre.tp. But you cannot publish that you will put out on a 
certain time on a certain day of every month, those 10 flights; you have 
got to vary them, don’t you? 

Mr. Doyue. Not necessarily. As long as we don’t exceed the 10 
flights a month between the points. Now, that is not sufficient to 
operate a route-type operation economically. The degree to which 
we should get into that type operation is a highly controversial matter, 
and I don’t think it is germane to this discussion. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if General Doyle 
could give us the benefit of some of his experience as it bears on the 
problem before the committee. That is to say, from your experience, 
what is the efficiency of the MATS operation and how should it be 
changed? Would your present recommendations be consistent with 
your experience as an Air Force officer? 

Mr. Dor ie. This MATS operation, sir, to my mind, is something 
that has to provide this immediate capability for a D-day operation, 
which we so badly need, and anything else it does is incidental to 
that basic mission. The determination of what that amount is is the 
thing that varies from time to time. It varies with the requirement; 
it varies with the whole structure of the war plan. It varies with 
the extent to which we must sustain overseas operation, and it varies 
with the capacity of the commercial fleet. 

As I said before, I think Mr. Tipton’s formula for arriving at it is 
basically sound. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Tipton doesn’t know what the wartime military 
lift requirement is. It is conceivable that it would be so large that 
you would have to have a standby MATS fleet which wouldn’t main- 
tain itself but would in effect have to be subsidized as a defense cost. 

Mr. Doyte. It has been almost 2 years since I was familiar with 
these figures, and because of that and because of the nature of the 
figures, I think that information should be gotten from Defense. 

To my knowledge, however, it is a terrific requirement, far greater 
than can be supported by any peacetime commercial operation. 

Mr. Houirrevtp. Or the combined peacetime and military 

Mr. Doyte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Of course, it would all depend on the type of 
emergency and the degree of need. 

Mr. Doyte. Indeed, it would. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But it is entirely conceivable in the case of the 
interruption of shipping on the ocean and the extra burden that 
would be thrown on the carriers, that both your civilian fleet and 
your military fleet would be inadequate. 

Mr. Dorie. That is true, sir, and there is another point that 
should be mentioned that I don’t think has been brought out, before: 

As our Nation gears itself to the use of airlift, particularly in supply- 
ing industry, we get a growing requirement for continuation of that 
airlift in emergencies within the country. 
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If you have an essential industry that is operating its production 
lines on an air-supply system, because it pays them to do it, you 
can’t cut that off in an emergency without cutting out the industry. 
Because it takes time to refill the surface pipelines. 

Now, I think it is a fallacy to think that we can just divert all of 
this domestic lift to military purposes when the whistle blows. This 
is a top-level determination, in my opinion, an ODM level. But you 
can’t cut it out and just throw everything into the overseas picture. 

Mr. Houirretp. Were there any other points that you wished to 
bring out, sir? 

Mr. Doytz. Just one, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Evidently you recognize the need for an adequate MATS force? 

Mr. Dorie. Completely, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. For wartime needs. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And in your statement you say that commercial 
airlift needs more operations in order to increase the utilization rate 
of their facilities. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Which means that MATS right now is doing too 
much airlift and that more of this should go into the commercial field. 

Mr. Doyts. It would sound that way, Mr. Lipscomb, but it isn’t 
necessarily so. I think the economy program of the Defense Depart- 
ment is based on the use of expedited transport and could, and perhaps 
should, be expanded to use more airlift and that such expansion would 
pay the Government in dollars and cents. 

Now, I know that a couple of years ago we had a number of items 
that were logical candidates to move by air, routinely, but we didn’t 
have enough transportation money to send them on, so we had to keep 
buying those things in quantities to keep the surface pipeline full. 

Now, right in that concept there is a tremendous amount of require- 
ment for airlift that doesn’t exist today, particularly cargo lift. As the 
price of cargo lift can be brought down by better equipment, more and 
more things become candidates for airlift. 

Obviously, we are not talking about bulk cargo. We are talking 
about high-value items, and the breaking point to require an item to 
become a candidate for airlift depends of course on the cost of the air- 
lift and many other costs, including maintenance and storage, obsoles- 
cence, and things like that. 

But as I say, a free hand to use airlift where it is economically justi- 
fied would create an awful lot of business right now that isn’t moving 
by air. And it would save the Government money in the long run. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is just so much freight that can be shipped in 
a peacetime operation, though. 

I don’t suppose you know what the utilization is of military sea 
transport right now? 

Mr. Doyte. Military sea transport, sir, has a very different picture 
from MATS. Military sea transport does not, of itself, maintain any 
reserve capability. This is done by Maritime. 

Mr. Lipscoms. They have to carry freight to justify their existence. 

Mr. Doyusz. They do carry freight, sir, and in the foreseeable future 
the air industry isn’t about to take over the bulk shipments of ocean 
cargo. Not atall. But there is quite a volume of cargo that can be 
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candidate for airlift at overall savings because of inventory investment 
and things of that sort. 

This I think is very dramatically shown before the Appropriations 
Committee, or was a couple of years ago, in some statistics prepared 
by the Materiel Command, in the case of aircraft engines. The com- 
mittee at that time authorized quite an increase in transportation 
funds because of the resulting saving in procurement. The fact that 
we did not have to procure enough engines to fill a surface pipeline; 
we save that inventory investment; we save all that maintenance and 
storage, and we save the terrific obsolescence costs that occur with 
such things as aircraft engines. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If we took one part of your suggestion now, and 
that is about increasing the use of commercial airlines for military 
airlift, that would reduce the present utilization of the MATS planes, 
is that right? 

Mr. Doyte. I think it would; yes, sir. I am quite sure that it 
might. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What suggestion do you have then concerning the 
use of the MATS fleet? 

Mr. Doyue. The peacetime use of the MATS fleet should be deter- 
mined—and I wouldn’t attempt to do it without an internal study of 
MATS, but it should be predicated upon the minimum amount neces- 
sary to operate MATS to keep a system in being as a system. 

Now, one thing, for instance, that could be done: Civilian aircraft 
operated commercially under contract could, by utilization of the 
MATS system, furnish a large part of this traffic which is necessary 
to keep the system in being, but in general this is not the practice 
today. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I notice also in your statement, you first stated 
that 80 percent of the business of the 29 carriers whom you represent 
is military. 

Mr. Doyte. It is Government business; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You say in your statement that unless the utiliza- 
tion rate is stepped up, the greater number of your carriers will 
be out of business. 

Mr. Doy te. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How much is it necessary to step it up to keep you 
in business? 

Mr. Doyte. We have tried to show that in our chart in the prepared 
statement what the utilization would be. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What percentage of the 29 aircraft people that you 
represent are doing Government business? 

Mr. Doyte. All of them, all 29 of them. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does the 80 percent refer to just a few companies? 

Mr. Doyue. No; the 80 percent is the average across the board. 
Of the total business that our members do, 80 percent is Government 
business. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And your utilization rate is down to 4 hours? 

Mr. Doyue. Of the DC-4’s. It varies from month to month, as 
you see there, but it has been as low as that. 

Mr. Lipscomp. If you raise it to 100 percent, how long will that 
keep you all in business, then, if you are utilizing the aircraft only 
4 hours a day? 
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Mr. Doyte. If we had more business, the utilization would go up 
and a this middle line. Utilization results from the amount 
of traffic we carry, the amount of business we get. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Suppose we limit it to 100 percent, would 6 hours’ 
utilization keep them in business? 

Mr. Dorie. We would like to see it higher. 

Mr. Lipscoms You can only raise your utilization 20 percent. 

Mr. Doyur. I am afraid we don’t have a complete understanding 
here, sir. 

Of the business we get—this doesn’t mean we are working at capac- 
ity—but of the business we get, 80 percent of that business is from 
Government sources, and 20 percent, approximately, is from non- 
Government sources, 

Now, we could handle very easily 2 or 3 times as much business as 
we get, but the business we get is divided about 80-20. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Mr. Lipscomb, will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. How much of the MATS business do you get? 
Do you get 50 percent of their business, 20 percent, or what? 

Mr. Doyte. I couldn’t answer that. 

Could you, Frank? 

Of the total MATS business? I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Roacu. We know what percentage of the MATS business we 
get compared to the total commercial fleet. That would be scheduled 
airlines as opposed to nonscheduled airlines. 

Mrs. Grirriras. What is that? 

Mr. Doyte. 35 percent. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Why are you not in here objecting to the scheduled 
airlines getting that other 65 percent? 

Mr. Doyte. I can give you one answer to that, Mrs. Griffiths. 
We don’t think it is necessary to conduct a battle between segments of 
the industry, at all. 

Mr. Morean. You referred to the letter of December 20 to Secre- 
tary Douglas. Would you provide that letter for the record, please? 

Mr. Doy.e. We will be very glad to. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DECEMBER 20, 1957. 
Hon. James Dova.as, 


Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Independent Airlines Association on behalf of its 
member carriers strongly protests the conditions of the proposed aircraft bailment 
program of the United States Air Force and Military Air Transport Service. 

he association does not believe that this program, as outlined at a recent 
MATS meeting, is in the best interest of either commercial aviation or the 
national defense. It is most important for MATS to increase utilization of 
commercial transportation. This can best be achieved by permitting more traffic 
to be offered for competitive bid to the commercial carriers, voiding the inequitable 
pressurized regulation, and allowing bailed aircraft to be utilized to the full capa- 
bility of a commercial operation. he Air Force need only request transportation 
quotations to move traffic between given points and adequate offers of service 
will be received. Thus insuring efficient, low cost transportation for the present 
and maintaining a maximum airlift potential in the event of a national emergency. 

In accordance with the expressed intent of the 85th Congress, we are in agree- 
ment that the Air Force should provide additional traffic for commercial con- 
sumption. 
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The Senate Appropriations Committee stated in its report June 28, 1957: 

“The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of 
Defense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest 
extent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial 
and Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize 
the specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award 
of competitive bids in transportation. 

“Tt is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government- 
owned transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be 
applied toward procuring the services of the United States civil air carriers to 
meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 per- 
cent of the cargo requirements of the Military Air Transport Service.” 

The bailment program as proposed not only does not do this but its scope is 
such that it is an inadequate measuring instrument of true logistic air support. 
Serious inequitable restrictions are placed upon the civil carriers to an extent 
that the true value of commercial air transportation is practically undiscernable. 
In effect, the program is essentially in conflict with the intent of Congress and 
the free enterprise system of our Nation. 

The provisions of the invitation for bid are too restrictive to obtain a valid 
comparison of the productive capacity of a commercial operation. Our carriers 
should be permitted to utilize their operational and managerial experience in 
order to provide low cost ton-miles that fit the logistic support pattern of the 
defense agencies. 

Our commercial carriers should be allowed to exercise their proven abilities to 
operate in a commercial fashion. More allocation of MATS traffic to commercial 
operators will reflect in a healthier aviation economy from manufacturer to user 
and do much to promote a maximum transport capability in time of war. 

Sincerely yours, 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION. 
Francis J. Roacu, Secretary. 


Mr. Moraan. You say you have 37 aircraft allocated to the CRAF 
program. Would you put in the record the breakdown: the type of 
aircraft, the carriers, and the percentage of their total fleet in the 
CRAF program? 

Mr. Doy.e. Yes; and may we amplify that a little bit? 

I would like to show that both the percentage of the total fleet, as 
you request, and also the percentage of their total overseas capable 
fleet, because we have a lot of aircraft not eligible for CRAF because 
they can’t fly the oceans with a payload. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft of member carriers participating in civil reserve air fleet 








Percent of 
L-1049H DC-6A DC-4 Total carrier’s 
eligible 
fieet 
‘California Eastern Aviation: 
ie 9 12 100 
1 4 100 
ii deat whale 3 100 
5 5 100 
3 3 100 
2 5 100 
2 2 100 
1 4 100 
hid eetindalbitiate 5 100 
4 4 100 
4 4 100 
4 4 100 
4 4 100 
1 3 100 
1 4 100 
1 4 100 
5 } 5 100 
5 7 100 
5 | 7 100 
United State overseas airlines: | 
a a een eeaenete 8 8 100 
NON beter, 2 ee Bs ce es leiansnaqe | 13 13 100 
NN a a i evans: SE linlcpipcadlenaticascn | 13 13 100 
Total: 
a 3 2 34 39 100 
ee ee bdnca edd taeda Pecadewasin 5 6 32 43 100 
eh. ww ecca sh et erde sh way ehs- 5 8 | 25 38 100 

















Source: Abstracted for above carriers from CRAF allocation prepared by Defense Air Transport 
Administration, Department of Commerce, Dec. 18, 1957. 


Mr. Moraan. You also mentioned that of your total business about 
80 percent of it is military. Of these 37 aircraft that you have in the 
CRAF program, how many are currently operating on Government 
contracts, approximately? If you do not know, you can supply it. 

Mr. Doyte. I would say from time to time all of them. 

Mr. Moraan. What degree of readiness do these aircraft have to 
respond in the event of emergency? Would it take 48 hours for those 
to become operational under the CRAF program or do they have a 
greater cabubitity of responsiveness? 

Mr. Doyuez. I would say it is greater, for this reason: The type of 
operation we are in keeps us flexible. It gives us, I think, a greater 
readiness, just through the nature of the o eration. 

I think about half of that capability could be available in less than 
24 hours, or about 24 hours, and the others by the end of 48 hours or 
pretty close to it. 

Do you think that is about right, Frank? 

Mr. Roacu. Yes. 

Mr. Doyue. I think this is a little faster than similar percentages 
could be available from the scheduled operations, and this is because 
of the nature of the business. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You are flying between military bases as a rule, 
and supply points. If an emergency arose and you happened to be at 
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a base, let us say, in Japan, all you would have to do would be to 
have the orders to carry emergency supplies, if there were emergency 
supplies needed in that area, and you would respond immediately? 

Mr. Dore. That is true, sir. We do not have a substantial 
commitment to perform a service in any one place, such as is true 
with the scheduled operator. 

Mr. Moraan. General, you also cite the recommendation of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in their Senate Report 543. Do 
you interpret that recommendation to mean that they should allocate 
40 percent of MATS’ passenger requirements and 20 percent of 
MATS’ cargo requirements to commercial carriers, or do you in- 
terpret that to refer to the overall Department of Defense airlift 
requirements? 

Mr. Doy.tz. We understood it to mean of the MATS business. 

Mr. Morean. Which would be less than the overall Department 
of Defense airlift requirements? 

Mr. Doytue. It would be less in total, but a great deal of the 
overall requirements are individually ticketed flights on scheduled 
routes. I think something on the order of four and a half times the 
amount of business that was done last year—something like that— 
was done that way, in the passenger field, as opposed to the use of 
charter operations. The MATS setup lends itself to the planeload 
type of operation, and our understanding, to answer your question 
specifically, is that the committee was referring to the MATS busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Morgan. You also state that you have not noticed any 
significant increase in your MATS business. 

Mr. Doytue. I think that is pretty well shown on this chart. Our 
utilization of aircraft that do the kind of flying MATS does has fallen 
off in the last quarter of 1957. 

Mr. Morean. Would you say then that the Department of Defense 
has not abided by this recommendation or complied with it? 

Mr. Doyue. No, I wouldn’t make that statement, sir, because I 
don’t have the figures available to prove it. 

Mr. Rrextman. Mr. Chairman, following that line of questioning, 
have we established that 80 percent of the Government work that 
the airlines he represents receive from the Government is all from 
MATS? Is that volume of business entirely from MATS? 

Mr. Doyte. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. RiexHtman. What percentage of the 80 percent do you get 
from MATS? 

Mr. Doyte. I can get that for you. I don’t have it. 

Mr. Rrentman. I think that is important. We are talking about 
overall Government contracts that they have, and 80 percent of their 
business is being done with the Government. That includes Govern- 
ment agencies other than MATS. 

Mr. Doyte. For instance, the domestic movement of troops and 
passengers which is controlled by the Army. 

Mr. Rieximan. I think that is important for us to know. 

Mr. Houirietp. We would like to have you supply that. 

Mr. Doyte. I will be glad to. 

As I understand, you would like a distribution of our income-dollar 
by source? 
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Mr. Rizuiman. That is right, whether it is from MATS or from 
other agencies. 
Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


Total revenue from transportation of member air carriers for the year 1957 


1st half, 1957 2d half, 1957 Year 1957 





Revenue Per- Revenue Per- Revenue Per- 
cent cent cent 


i | "TT 


a eine $23, 170, 431 100.0 |$26, 039, 901 100.0 |$49, 210, 332 100.0 

Total military revenue_-_.....__..._....__-_| 16, 009, 644 69.4 | 15, 925, 987 61.1 | 32,025, 631 65.0 

Total MATS revenue (included above)_._| 7, 205, 571 31.0 5, 143,924 | 19.7 | 12,349, 495 25.0 
| | | i | 


NotEe.—Data supplied by 25 member air carriers, and 4 affiliated carriers. Part of the data has been 
estimated for the latter months of 1957. 


Mr. Rrewitman. We are dealing with a chart here, and are trying 
to establish a point which would be advantageous to you and what 
would be more advantageous to your industry if you got an increase 
from MATS. 

You might get an increase from other Government agencies, too. 

Mr. Doy.iez. We will take it regardless of source, sir. 

Mr. Rrewiman. We are dealing entirely today with this problem 
of MATS’ operation and its allocation of contracts to the private 
civilian carriers. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrexuman. I don’t think we want to get into the other type 
of business your companies are doing and have it reflect that you are 
getting all this business from MATS at the present time and that you 
depend entirely on an increase from them for your survival. 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t think we want to convey the impression that 
we depend entirely on an increase of business from MATS for survival. 
I don’t think there is any one source that we should expect to furnish 
this total increase. I think it should come from a number of sources, 
Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrenuman. I think that is important for the committee to 
know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. What circumstances would have to occur before 
the scheduled carriers were cut into the 35 percent of the business that 
you carry? 

Mr. Doyux. I don’t think I understand your question, Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Do the scheduled carriers have first crack at this 
business? Are they cheaper than you in carrying it? 

Mr. Doyuez. No; they are higher cost than we are. 

. Mrs. Grirrirus. Then why don’t you get all of it on a competitive 
id? 

Mr. Doy.e. I say they are higher cost than we are. There are 
some operating practices which do operate to our disadvantage. 
Now, I mentioned in this statement the use of pressurized equipment, 
for example. Now, I don’t think anybody will deny the desirability 


of pressurized equipment in the long-range, but as Mr. Tipton brought 
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out yesterday, for a long time we will be dependent upon the presence 
of the C—54 or the DC-4 in our total fleet. Yet we are precluded in 
many instances from bidding on traffic, passenger traffic, because the 
DC-4 is not considered a suitable airplane. It carries people im com- 
mercial practice, but it can’t carry military. 

Now, in certain areas and in certain seasons of the year, I think this 
is a wise ruling. In other areas, where common practice is to fly at 
lower altitudes, we don’t think it is necessarily applicable. Yet it is 
being used across the board, perhaps to save the evaluator from 
thinking out the difference between areas. I don’t know why else. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. There is no agreement between you and the sched- 
uled carriers as to the split of the business, or no agreement between 
you and the Government or the scheduled carriers and the Govern- 
ment as to the split of the business? 

Mr. Doyte. No, ma’am, there is not. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Doyle 
to provide the committee with any figures he or his Association might 
have for meeting the partial mobilization of airlift requirements—to 
meet so-called brush fires. The CRAF program is designed for an 
all-out emergency. 

Mr. Doyte. I believe if the planes are kept ready for the all-out 
emergency, you can meet the brush-fire proposition, as it was done 
in Korea, by inviting the carriers in to do the job. Now, that is, 
I think, a good example of the flexibility of the nonscheduled opera- 
tion. They have a very small part of the total equipment in the 
country capable of doing that work, but during the Korean show they 
carried about 37 percent of the stuff that went over there. 

Mr. Morcan. Then you think it is best to leave this on a voluntary 
basis? 

Mr. Doyte. For the small operation, yes. If we are keeping ready 
for the big show, we have the ready capability for the small one. It 
just follows. 

I would like to mention one other thing, sir, on this business of 
climate. 

We would like to see a system developed that would encourage 
private financing of private enterprises in this transportation business, 
through permitting Government agencies to enter into contracts in 
excess of 1 year, where it is to the overall advantage to do so. 

We know that some of our members, for instance, can obtain finane- 
inging from private sources, if they can show their bankers a prospect 
of continued business. They would be able to modernize at their own 
expense, and this obviously would increase our total potential capa- 
bility without any additional cost to the Government agencies. 

Now, there are several examples that we could mention—I don’t 
want to run over the time limit, but there are several examples we 
could mention of that. 

Mr. Houirietp. General Doyle, we will give you permission to sub- 
mit to the committee for the record anything that occurs to you that 
you have overlooked, or any additional information which you think 
we should have, and it is of course possible that we might call you back 
later, if it is necessary. 

Mr. Dorie. We appreciate that. 

We appreciate very much the chance of being here today. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by General Doyle follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. Joun P. Dorie (UNiTEpD States Arr Force, RETIRED) 
EXxeEcuTIveE Director, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY FranK Roacn, SECRETARY, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


My name is John P. Doyle. I am executive director of the Independent 
Airlines Association, a position I have held since January 1 of this year. Except 
for the last 18 months, which I spent as a principal in a firm of transportation 
consultants in this city, my career has been in the military. Upon my retirement 
from the Air Force on June 30, 1956, I had just completed 4 years as Director of 
Transportation, Headquarters, USAF. Prior to that time I served both in Korea 
and World War II with command responsibilities. 

The Independent Airlines Association is an organization of 29 small airlines, 
25 of which are classified by the CAB as supplemental airlines and 4 are private 
contract carriers. IAA acts as agent for its members in obtaining domestic 
military and civilian charter business, and also carries on normal trade-association 
activities. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have afforded us to appear in this hearing. 

At the outset we wish to make it clear that we recognize and support the 
concept of a Military Air Transport Service, ready and able to perform its mili- 
tary mission in event of a national emergency. Naturally, this requires a con- 
tinuing peacetime operation, on a reduced scale, to preserve the framework for 
mobilization duty. 

At the same time everyone also recognizes the need to foster the growth of the 
various commercial modes of transportation, including independent air carriers, 
as an essential part of our Nation’s war potential and peacetime economy. Not 
MATS, nor the other military services, nor the commercial industry alone could 
meet the airlift requirements of the United States in a time of war or grave national 
emergency as now known. If the article in the American Weekly of Sunday, 
January 5, on the Red submarine menace, which must have had official sanction, 
is even half true we cannot support overseas garrisons until the battle of the 
oceans is won. In the meanwhile previously computed requirements are a drop 
in the bucket compared to what we will really need. Maybe we should take 
another look at the totals. The country needs us all, and then some. 

Our general position on MATS can be stated in a few words: we firmly believe 
MATS can and should increase its use of commercial air transportation. It is 
using far too little of it today. If MATS needs us in a D-day situation, as it 
surely does, then it needs us now—for unless our aircraft utilization rate is stepped 
up chances are a number of our carriers will be out of business when the whistle 
is blown, if it ever is. 

As another example, there is a general policy not to use nonpressurized equip- 
ment for passengers (DOD Directive 4500.23). 

While we recognize that pressurized equipment is essential on some routes and 
in certain seasons, we know that in other areas altitudes normally flown do not 
under any circumstances require pressurized aircraft. We would request that 
evaluation of bids take this fact into consideration. 

Another area of improvement lies in the elimination of cut-throat bidding 
each month and the substitution therefore of tariffs fixed for a period of time as 
is usual with all other transportation services. 

This leads me to a discussion of the particulars mentioned in your invitation 
to testify. 

First, the recently announced MATS bailment program, under which commer- 
cial operators would fly MATS-owned aircraft. This association strongly pro- 
tested the conditions of this proposed arrangement in a letter dated December 20 
to Hon. James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force. The plan is unsatisfactory 
because it does not permit the aircraft to be used to the full capability of a com- 
mercial operation. These planes would be held to the well-known low utilization 
rate of MATS, which is considerably below that of commercial operators. On the 
other hand, if MATS would lease aircraft to us, we could fit them into our com- 
mercial operations, get optimum utilization from them, achieve a better measure 
of economic health, and preserve our trained crews and operations personnel and 
at the same time make a fair return to the Government. 

We do not oppose bailment in principle. Actually, we feel bailment has a 
definite role, such as in the commercial test operation of new Air Force equipment. 
But in the present situation, the aircraft. proposed for bailment are DC—4’s and 
DC-6’s. A leasing program is better fitted for this type of equipment. 
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Apparently the bailment program was offered as a response to a recent Senate 
committee directive to MATS to increase its procurement of commercial trans- 
portation. It fails to do this. This leads me to a discussion of the second point 
mentioned in your invitation. 

Senate Report 543, dated June 28, 1957, which accompanied the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee’s defense appropriations bill, had this to say about the 
Defense Department’s use of commercial transportation: 

“The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of 
Defense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference 
to Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest 
extent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial 
and Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize 
the specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of 
competitive bids in transportation. * * * 

“Tt is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of the United States civil air carriers to meet as 
nearly as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the 
cargo requirements of the Military Air Transport Service.” 

You have asked us to comment on the MATS performance in response to this 
directive. Of course, MATS can and should produce its own statistics on this. 
But I can say that we have not noticed any significant increase in our MATS 
business since the Senate report was issued. We have seen no evidence that the 
trend is upward. I have compiled figures on the unused, four-engine-aircraft 
sapacity of our member carriers from the date of the committee report. (See 
chart p. 82.) 

We believe the United States Senate meant the 40 to 20 percent figures as a 
guide to MATS in what the Members expected would be a significant increase in 
procurement of commercial service. We believe the Members acted out of a 
strong concern for the stability and economic health of the commercial air car- 
riers, particularly the independents, who proved themselves so well in the Berlin, 
Korean, Hungarian, and DEW-line airlifts. The setting of these figures seems 
to us to imply the distribution of as much MATS traffic as practicable. Per- 
haps higher percentages could be expected later. 

We suggest that if the military departments as a matter of policy would use 
the expedited service of air carriers as a means of reducing cverall costs, they 
would come closer to the intent of the Senate report and save money at the same 
time. This would be in line with the Senate committee statement that the De- 
partment of Defense, in evaluating relative costs of transportation, ‘‘should rec- 
ognize the specific monetary value of time saved” as an important factor in pro- 
curing transportation. 

Speaking of costs to the Government, which is another point mentioned in your 
letter to me, we know our own charges; but who can say what it really costs 
MATS per passenger or ton-mile? An important part of MATS costs are charge- 
able to preparedness in the same way that the costs of SAC are charged. We 
probably should not attempt to compare them. Suffice it to say that we can 
transport passengers and freight to the Government’s advantage. 

In our MATS work the independent airlines operate at costs far below those 
of other commercial carriers, and without subsidy. This means that greater 
use of our capability would reduce costs to the Government. These pioneers 
of air-coach service are ready at all times to give the Government the benefit 
of their low-cost service. And as for our safety record, we are proud to quote 
from a Civil Aeronautics Board press release of January 1 stating that the un- 
scheduled airlines “completed their second straight year of operations without 
a single passenger fatality.” 

You have asked me to comment on two matters which I consider military 
problems and upon which we have formulated no position. These are the single- 
manager concept of airlift operations, and the methods of computing airlift 
requirements of the military services. 

On the methods of fulfilling military airlift requirements, however, we do 
have something to say. All of us are aware of the mobilization airlift deficit, 
a condition created by the hard fact that airlift always finds itself low man on 
the budget totem pole. There may be a way out of this situation, aside from 
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Actual and capable daily utilization of four-engine overseas equipment operated 
by member carriers of the Independent Airlines Association, July-December 
1957, inclusive. 
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the obvious one of increasing military appropriations. Private financing of 
commercially held transport aircraft, useful for commercial operations as well 
as military operations, might fill the gap, but only if the commercial operators 
were assured of a continuing minimum of peacetime business. It is a subject 
well worth examining. We are willing to explore it with Government officials 
at any time. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) program, which is under MATS control, 
provides for emergency use of some 300 four-engine commercial aircraft for 
overseas and international operations. A number of our aircraft are earmarked 
for such use. Others of our airplanes, however—the two-engine C—46’s and 
DC-3’s—have no such mobilization assignment. Likewise, the military services 
have no assurance that their important domestic passenger and cargo needs 
would continue to be met by these airplanes of ours if an emergency situation 
should develop. 

This leads me to propose creation of the nucleus of a War Transport Adminis- 
tration. We are frankly alarmed that there is no such agency in being at this 
time. No commercial operator of two-engine aircraft knows what will be ex- 
pected of him in an emergency. Conversely, the military services have no idea 
what will happen to their domestic airlift in the same situation. Just as the 
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CRAF planes are earmarked for overseas use during mobilization, two-engine 
transports should be earmarked for domestic military airlift. We should know 
what is expected of us; the military should know that its domestic freight and 
passenger movements will continue uninterrupted. The War Transport Ad- 
ministration should be in being, today, ready to function immediately. 

In summary, the independent airlines make this request, so far as MATS is 
concerned: That we be given every opportunity to perform all the business we 
are capable of. The result will be, as stated by the Senate committee and re- 
emphasized by the conference committee, ‘‘the promotion of our free enterprise 
economy and the provision of the necessary ready reserve civil airlift for national 
defense.” Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Rentzel, chairman of the board of directors of 
Slick Airways. 


STATEMENT OF DELOS W. RENTZEL, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. 


Mr. Houtrre.p. Before you start your statement, will you give us 
a background of your experience and qualification in this field? 

Mr. Renrzex. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Delos W. Rentzel. I am chairman of Slick Airways. 
I have been in the aviation business for some 26 years. Prior to this 
position which I now occupy, I was with American Airlines. I was 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, among 
other things. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Rentzel, you left out your association with 
CAA, I believe. 

Mr. Renrzeu. No; I mentioned that. 

I have a rather lengthy statement, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, which I prepared and hoped that the information con- 
tained would be useful to the committee. I don’t propose to read it, 
but I do have a summary which I prepared, which I think will give 
the highlights of this report, and I would like to read this into the 
record, if I may. 

Mr. Ho.uirrevp. I might say this kept me awake until midnight 
last night, reading this report. It has a lot of meat in it, and so I 
hope in making your summary you will hit the important parts of 
your report. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee, if these statements are going to be summarized, if we could 
have them so we could read them ahead of time. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Three came up here late last night. In fact, mine 
was delivered to my house after I had gone home. 

Mr. Lipscoms.: Many times there are things in the statement that 
we would like to cover. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. It would be wise for all witnesses to get their 
statements to us as quickly as possible, because it gives the members 
a chance to look them over during their light evening reading and 
gives us a better idea of where we want to ask questions. 

Mr. Renrzeu. I would be very happy to come back at a later date, 
Mr. Chairman, if you find from reading the testimony that there are 
some questions that the committee would like to ask, and I regret 
very much that time prevents my being here tomorrow. 


21020—58——_7 
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I hope I have hit the highlights of this statement,fand I am sorry 
that it wasn’t presented earlier, but I do want to point out that one 
of the reasons is that it contains some relatively up-to-date informa- 
tion through the month of December which wasn’t available to us 
prior to the first of the year. 

(The prepared statement and biographical sketch of Mr. Rentzel 
follows:) 

Detos W. RENTZEL 


Graduate, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1929. 

Ensign, United States Navy, 1929-31. 

Radio operator-pilot and later director of communications, American Airlines, 
1931-48. 

President, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 1944-48. 

Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1948-50. 

Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 1950-51. 

Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 1951-52. 

Vice president, industrial department, W. R. Grace & Co., 1952-53. 

President, Auto Transports, Inc., 1953 to date. 

President, Texas Auto Transports, Inc., 1954 to date. 

Chairman, board of directors, Slick Airways, Inc., 1954 to date. 

President, Slick Airways, Inc., 1954 to May 1956, and August 1957 to date. 


STATEMENT OF DeLos W. RenTzEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarpD oF DrREcTORs, 
Suick Arrways, Inc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I weleomed the invitation to 
appear before your committee, since I believe that the issues which you are 
considering directly affect the growth of our national airlift and our total air 
transport strength in the event of an emergency. 

Since World War II we have made great new strides in developing our civil 
and military air transport lift, but in recent years we have developed basic incon- 
sistencies in our civil and military air transport policies which have and are 
weakening our current and potential airlift. I firmly believe that we need a new 
perspective on our military air transport policies, and I hope these hearings will 
provide a means of developing not only the ‘‘new look’ policies, but also will aid 
in establishing the necessary directives to put them into effect. 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


I believe that the national objectives for air transportation against which we 
need reevaluate our current civil and military air transportation policies are 
essentially two: 

1. To strengthen and develop our civil air transport facilities to better 
meet the needs of domestic and foreign commerce; and 

2. To provide a substantial and immediately ready reserve airlift with the 
necessary aircraft, personnel, maintenance, and operating facilities for the 
event of national emergencies. 

These two objectives are not mutually exclusive. They are complementary. 
You cannot achieve one without the other. Since the combined military and 
essential civilian requirements in the event of world war III are almost un- 
limited, a healthy growth and expansion of the civil air transport system is essen- 
tial to our security requirements. 

It is both an impossibility and an unconscionable waste of resources to have 
duplicating and competing military and civil air transport systems. The sooner 
we recognize that in essence they are, and need be, essentially complementary, 
the sooner we will be able to maximize our air transport strength and national 
security. 

I wish to linger on this hard core concept, despite the fact that it is quite obvious 
because we have lost sight of it in our military air transport policy. Mr. Chair- 
man, these two basic objectives of air transport policy need restating and re- 
establishing so that they are kept ever present before us in the development of 
our plans. Only if we dovetail our military with our civil air transport policies 
can we strengthen and develop our civil air transport facilities and provide an 
adequate reserve airlift in being for national emergencies. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN OBJECTIVES AND MILITARY AIR POLICY 


Today, rather than supporting the development of these two objectives, the 
military air transport policies have established and are continuing to develop a 
separate and, if you will, a second-class air transport system competing with the 
network of civilian routes and carriers in both the domestic and international 
markets. This second-class system is limiting the growth of air transportation, 
is sapping its strength, and is wasting our resources. 


International charters 


In the international market MATS is flying more passengers and more cargo 
than any single civil air carrier, which in itself is not aiding in strengthening the 
United States flag international route systems; but in addition the military air 
transportation policy is weakening all carriers, domestic and international, who 
are bidding on international charter requirements. 

You will note from table 1 that the MATS volume of traffic compared with civil 
carrier traffic is, literally, tremendous. It is a strong force in the market and can 
exert a large leverage both for good or evil in the development of air transporta- 
tion. MATS’ passenger traffic in the 12 months ending June 1957 was equal to 
more than 57 percent of all United States foreign carriers’ passenger traffic. The 
portion of MATS passenger-mile traffic carried on civilian charter represented 
only 22 percent of total MATS traffic. In addition, MATS cargo and mail ton- 
mile traffic equalled more than three times the cargo and mail ton-mile traffic of 
United States foreign and overseas carriers and exceeded the cargo and mail 
traffic of all civil domestic carriers. However, only 14 percent of MATS cargo 
ton-mile traffic was carried on civilian carrier charters. (The proportion of MATS 
traffic carried by civilian carriers under charter on a basis of number of passengers 
and number of tons of cargo is shown on table 2. You will note that on this basis 
for the fiscal year 1957 the charter percentage was even less with only about 20 
percent of the passenger traffic and 10 percent of cargo traffic of MATS was 
handled by civilian charter.) 

In the last 6 months MATS passenger charters have increased and cargo 
charters have decreased. But, not knowing the total MATS traffic volume for 


this period, we cannot determine what percentage has been carried by civilian 
carriers. 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of total MATS, Logair, and Quicktrans traffic with scheduled 
United States domestic and international carriers revenue traffic, fiscal year 1957 


[In thousands] 














Cargo and mail ton-miles 
| Passenger 
| miles 
Cargo! | mail Total 
MATS, total. iavisietennaethaaeel 3, 266, 111 | (2) (2) 3 573, 983 
MATS, civilian charters. ______-_______ te VIG OW PL RSOr eli I 3 80, 213 
Logair - -. -. pills ieee. | ddd nade SR Ee eee ee # 111,000 
uicktrans_.._-- od nnghdin whaes + - 4p eget testi ntbieae < heelintiiaigieaiteliee peeielnain -| 5 20, 000 
United States domestic: 
Total tromk............ ; ast .-| 23,048, 703 | 260, 386 | 94, 749 | 3 55, 135 
Total local service _- weasel tl 685, 551 | 3, 520 | 1, 470 | 4, 999 
Total, all-cargo carriers........._.._. = ar ieceat 160, 909 1, 975 | 1 62, 884 
Total, all domestic carriers | ¢ 23, 736, 530 | 424, 815 98, 194 5 28, 00g 
United States foreign and overseas -_-_______- 5, 668, 485 124, 917 58, 704 | 1 83, 62 
United States Territorial____- eudcormeean 124, 749 3, 756 1, 376 5, 1388 





1 Freight and express. 

2 Not available. 

3 Supplied by Department of Defense, Director for Transportation, Com munications and Petroleum 
Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

4 Estimated by Air Cargo, July 1957, p. 25. 

§ Estimate. 

§ Includes helicopter revenue passenger miles of 2,276,009. 


Source: CAB Form 41. 
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TaBLE 2.—Movement of traffic by all aircraft under MATS control, years ended 
June 30, 1951-57, inclusive 











Number of passengers Tons of cargo and mail 
Fiscal year : 

Military | Civilian | Civilian Military | Civilian | Civilian 
Total carrier carrier jas percent} Total carrier carrier | as percent 

of total of total 
WR i ch dite. ced 345,822 | 216,670 | 129, 152 37.3 62, 918 43, 449 19, 469 30.9 
) Ra 435,180 | 323,145 | 112,035 26.7 76, 113 52, 862 23, 251 30.5 
cele npcas 482,054 | 380,886 | 101, 168 20.9 79, 103 59, 109 19, 994 25.3 
as Kies atin: 488, 764 440, 359 48, 405 9.9 85, 082 75, 173 9, 909 11.6 
BOND d . wntccc sn Jkt 625, 742 617, 100 8, 642 1.4 123, 808 120, 517 3, 291 2.7 
RE 882,100 | 725,113 | 156,987 17.8 | 165,217 | 150,125 15, 092 9.1 
) RE a ee 920,201 | 729,735 | 190, 466 19.6 | 167,013 | 149, 531 17, 482 10.5 





Nore 1.—The figures, as shown above, represent the total movement, which includes lift outbound from 
the United States, inbound to the United States and in intermediate overseas channels. 

Note 2.—Inbound commercial lift for the period July 1950 through December 1952 was not available. It 
was estimated by applying to outbound commercial lift the same ratios which were known to have been 
realized in 1953, i. e., inbound passenger lift was 126 percent of outbound passenger lift; inbound cargo and 
mail lift was 77.5 percent of outbound cargo and mail lift. Sampling of inbound reports established the 
validity of estimating inbound movement on known outbound movement. 

Sources: 1951-55: Hearings, House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., Apr. 10, 1956, p. 1449. 1956-57: Department of Defense, Director for Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Petroleum Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 


While the MATS civilian carrier charters are only a modest percentage of 
total MATS traffic, they are, however, most significant in shaping our available 
civilian emergency airlift. Of the 368 aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, 
approximately 304 are engaged in scheduled and nonscheduled civil air transport 
operations and only appro: imately 64 are being bid on MATS charters. Thus, 
about one-fifth of the total Civil Reserve Air Fleet is currently being maintained 
(albeit in rather a poor fashion) by the relatively small amount of traffic offered 
to civilian carriers in MATS charters. 

However, in the military charter market, rather than strengthening the 
carriers bidding on these contracts, the system is encouraging and forcing com- 
petitive bidding to a point below the break-even mark. The violent fluctuations 
in the passenger and cargo charters as well as the relatively meager amount of 
cargo traffic being put up for bid, in comparison with the CRAF and other aircraft 
capabilities bidding for traffic, have forced the level of charter rates to an un- 
economic level. The accompanying charts I and II and table 3, showing the 
monthly MATS passenger and cargo traffic volume during the last 21 months, 
demonstrate this volatility. 

Military passenger charters for civilian carriers during the last calendar year, 
we estimated, ranged from a low in the month of January of 31 million passenger- 
miles to over 160 million passenger-miles in October. With this expansion of 
requirements in certain months new carriers and new equipment were drawn into 
the military charter market. However, in ovember, December, and January 
the military requirements were cut back sharply, and the plethora of aircraft 
being bid has forced the awards by MATS down below levels which the carriers 
paying union wages can successfully bid upon the charters and still break even. 
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TaBLE 3.—MATS civilian carrier charters, April 1956 to December 1957, passenger 



























































and cargo 
| 
Passenger charters | Cargo charters 
(millions of PAX miles) | (millions of ton-miles) 
Atlantic | Pacific Total Atlantic | Pacific Total 
| | 
sit ceil aa gsianee a dh cae cease | —— | “ij —_|_—__. 
1956 
Sn idindcckcdagibieenschtdddhnaienwereen 31.3 17.5 48.8 | 1.6 1.9 3.5 
sett tle ae erainn oats ne aaa a 42.0 54. 2 = 8.9 8.9 
eit ckiinacihite tt a dinne dialed acs 30.1 35. 2 | 65.3 1.7 | 5.7 7.4 
BE oon e eee 103. 4 106. 9 210. 3 | 3.3 16.5 19.8 
a Dk a 20.0 mel Ghee 5.6 5.6 
August --........ satuobbaee imag aaa 44.5 56. 6 101.1 1.1 6.1 7.2 
I cd wicnssncnessbalebaieaiecien 31.5 17.5 49.0 8 5.2 6.0 
ee Ws. cncsutdcndscacanactneces 96. 0 120.7 216.7 1.9 16.9 18.8 
a hn rn ae RED 57.2 44.6 101.8 _*— 7.3 
November-_-_--.-.--- nie ed acinihe code debe 39.0 12.6 Wea Socccoawes 3.1 3.1 
I Bel nn ereictes tei a ee eee 25. 3 12.2 37.5 3.7 3.7 
CE GN og back ci nk cgaebscisnancse 121.5 69. 4 190. 9 14.1 14.1 
1957 
MN a he tisckncunadennrhatememenekken 21.2 10.1 , Re 6.5 6.5 
PE ciniinntnicwcde winagetadaueiue mata 15.1 35. 2 Be Tennettities 8.7 8.7 
ai Sa dialbieais a dann ouiomegiaabounuenate 33.8 12.6 ie lncwaccnns 8.8 8.8 
nw sn aencundnegsdes beamed 70.1 57.9 SE Ec ctcawas 24.0 24.0 
ee we eee 2.2| 329 aan. 11.4 11.4 
Dl ciauiignsdabieeeinnsshcekom eee 32.0 65. 1 97.1 5 7.8 8.3 
nal cckihinn dentasus aGink ae aapeacenaneeiaiis 45.8 59.0 104.8 6 8.0 8.6 
Be I ia seas cacckipembobtodiaes 106. 0 157.0 263. 1 1.1 27.2 28.3 
aceite sini ietenlelideinei rain iain ea 
ini soiec Bis gec issn neckseeeuete 52.3 96.5 148.8 “3 | 3.4 3.5 
Fen n<l5<- ab os Ghat ane aerdtetneaaied 60.7 83.9 OES Uecaancwans 22 2.2 
UT utc anonenoneauabahainnedeiesat 54.9 94.3 RD Bite necheesene 7.7 7.7 
ee 167.9 274.7 442.6 1 13.3 13.4 
——_—S—==E@_4_bSJXOWWhDa][][]ana===@_ X————— S| O_O ee | EES ee 
Ness 8 8s ne ee 81.4 81.3 162.7 .4 3.2 3.6 
Sa eee eee es 66. 7 69. 2 PC EES 4.7 4.7 
OI i -nrctiond-ahexiepinadncantiel 53.3 76.3 | 129.6 4} 2.2 2.7 
eet: Io paket pe | 201.4 | 226.8 | 428.2 | 8 | 10.1 11.0 





Source: Estimated by Slick Airways. 


Anfindication of the level to which the civilian passenger charter rates have 
fallen is shown in table 4, which compares the one-way rates, excluding tax, which 
the United States flag carriers charge for first class and tourist accommodations 
with the range of accepted bid rates on MATS charters between these points. 
This comparison is made for trips between New York and Frankfurt and between 
San Francisco. and Tokyo, the points between which most of MATS passenger 
charters are performed. 

The MATS charter rates are compared with the United States flag tourist 
rates, since the service provided is at least comparable in regard to pressurized 
aircraft used, seating configuration, and stewardess services, as well as inflight 
advisory and customs declaration help, and is comparable to such services as 
bassinets and diapers being supplied for military dependents and their families. 
In regard to food, however, the MATS requirements for charter flights exceed 
the service provided on United States flag tourist flights. On tourist flights 
sometimes only cold food is served, while on MATS charters complete hot meals 
are required. 

You will note from’ table 4 that while the one-way tourist passenger rate from 
New York to Frankfurt is $328.10 (excluding tax), the fixed military charter 
contract is just over $100, or less than one-third of the United States flag tourist 
tariffs. Similarly, in the Pacific a one-way tourist rate between San Francisco and 
Tokyo is $488 (excluding tax), while the fixed military charter contract is only 
$185.25, or only 28 percent of the United States flag carrier’s tourist rates. 
Furthermore, military call charter rates in the Atlantic and the Pacific are most 
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frequently only about 40 percent of the tourist rate filed by the United States flag 
carriers. These competitively bid charter rates to the military are low, less than 
40 percent of what it would cost the military to transport the personnel over 
scheduled certificated flights at tourist rates and almost one-quarter of what it 
would cost to transport them by first-class air accommodations. 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of 1-way air passenger tariffs of United States-flag carriers 
and MATS accepted charter bids, July 1957—December 1957 








New York-Frankfurt San Francisco-Tokyo 
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Source: Compiled and estimated by Slick Airways. 


The competitive bidding with a growing number of aircraft being bid and a 
relatively small amount of highly variable traffic being offered have forced the 
rates down to a point of destructive competition. In this way our military air 
policy has promoted the growth of a cutrate second-class international charter 
market which is either excluding the certificated carriers from bidding or weaken- 
ing 1 financial structure when they feel forced to bid aircraft to keep them 
utilized. 

This, I am afraid, is not a momentary phenomenon. Today companies in no 
other way contributing toward the basic needed growth in air transportation are 
acquiring aircraft solely for the purpose of bidding on the military charter require- 
ments. A number of these aircraft are not even part of the civil reserve air fleet. 
Admittedly, the military charters are today providing the military with cheap 
transportation, but this is being done at the expense of weakening the Nation’s 
air transportation system and the total potential airlift in being. 


Domestic airfreight 


In the domestic market, and particularly in the airfreight industry, the effect 
of the military policies is also having its toll. Stability and growth of our domestic 
airfreight industry depends upon increasing traffic demands. When that traffic 
is funneled off and diverted from the stream of traffic which is supporting our 
industry, or when that demand is short-circuited from the certificated carriers 
who are attempting to develop the industry, the industry strength is aes 

This is occurring today. Rather than putting its whole support behind the 
carriers attempting to develop the air-cargo industry, which in turn will support 
an increasing number of all-cargo aircraft in being and available in the event of 
an emergency for the military airlift requirements, the military has chosen to 
bypass and thus weaken the commercial certificated industry by carrying air 
cargo in military aircraft and developing its own private chartered domestic air- 
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cargo network known as Logair and Quicktrans, using, not new, but obsolete 
aircraft. 

Logair is no longer an incidental domestic air-cargo charter operation catering 
to the emergency needs of AMC to isolated areas to which commercial common 
carriers provide no service. Logair has grown to such a size today that the 
chartered aircraft fly a minimum of 1.85 million miles a month,! providing a 
transcontinental and north-south network service pattern largely duplicative of 
the commercial common carrier service offered. Logair has achieved a size 
larger than any single domestic airfreight carrier, and even Quicktrans is carrying 
more than twice the amount of airfreight that TWA carriers in all-cargo aircraft. 
In 3 years Logair has grown from a system carrying 42.5 million ton-miles a year 
to one carrying over 110 million ton-miles of cargo.2 You will note, from the 
attached table 5, that Logair alone, quite aside from Quicktrans, is currently 
shipping an amount of air cargo over this independent duplicative air transporta- 
tion system equal to about 30 percent of the total amount of domestic airfreight 
carried by all the commercial carriers; equal to approximately 75 percent of the 
domestic airfreight transported by the all-cargo carriers; and more than twice the 
volume carried by Slick Airways in the last 2 fiscal years. In addition to Logair, 


we are advised that Quicktrans is currently handling approximately 20 million 
ton-miles a year. 


TaBLe 5.—Logair ton-miles compared with domestic common-carrier airfreight, 
all-cargo carriers, and Slick Airways, fiscal years 1955-57 
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1 Estimated by Air Cargo, July 1957, p. 25. 
2 CAB Form 41, 


The degree to which the Logair and Quicktrans systems are duplicative of the 
all-cargo aircraft service being provided by the domestic certificated common 
carriers is indicated by the attached chart III, on which the Logair and Quick- 
trans routes are shown as well as the points to which certificated carriers provide 
all-cargo service or are certificated to provide all-cargo service. Note, however, 
ae oy of the points to which combination passenger-cargo service is given are 
indicated. 


While Logair and Quicktrans are currently of a size which definitely affects the 
domestic airfreight market and the all-cargo carriers particularly, we are advised 
that the military have no intention of limiting them to even ‘this size. Cur- 
rently, Logair is serving Air Defense Command and northern United States bases, 
some MATS stations, and a missile test center. We are advised that its ultimate 
goal is to provide daily, scheduled service to every interceptor and SAC base 
as well. 

I recognize that domestic air transportation is of great value to the military in 
keeping the domestic bases and installations supplied and that major savings 
are made by use of air transportation in shortening the pipeline, reducing inven- 
tories, lessening shipping weights, and the like. I believe it would be a serious 
mistake to limit the appropriations to the military for these purposes. My 
only point is that these duplicative Logair and Navy Quicktrans systems are 
weakening our total national domestic common carrier airlift by limiting the 
growth of the domestic all-cargo aircraft carriers. 

I asked my company analysts to determine the amount of domestic airfreight 
traffic which we are currently carrying for the military on common Carrier. 
Mr. Chairman, they estimate from our records of Government bills of lading 


that no more than 9 to 10 percent of our common carrier ton-miles is military 
traffic. 





1 From Aviation Week, Jan. 7, 1957, p. 27, and Air Cargo, July 1957. 
2 Air Cargo, July 1957, p. 25. 
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By limiting common carrier cargo traffic, the military forces higher common 
carrier unit costs, since the relatively fixed indirect expenses must be borne by a 
smaller amount of traffic. Thus, a rate level higher than otherwise would be 
necessary need be maintained, and hence a severe obstacle is placed in the way of 
opening up the existing air-cargo potential of private industry and commerce. 
Only if we continue to expand total air cargo are we to provide the base of traffic 
which will support the continued acquisition and effective utilization of new and 
more efficient cargo aircraft, supported by and bottomed on the Nation’s economy 
rather than on the taxpayers’ dollar. 

The military, by not supporting the certificated domestic airfreight industry, 
is contributing to the industry’s current problems, problems which have grown 
to such serious proportions that service has been sharply curtailed. Last Decem- 
ber Slick Airways was forced to request the CAB to temporarily suspend direct 
common carrier air-cargo service into Texas and Oklahoma points, as well as to 
Kansas City and St. Louis; Flying Tigers last year cut to the minimum required 
by their certificate their air-cargo service to Minneapolis-St. Paul, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Philadelphia; TWA last fall reduced their all-cargo schedules until 
they consist today of only one roundtrip from east to west coast and another from 
New York to Kansas City; Riddle requested the CAB in December to suspend 
cargo service to Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, and Philadelphia 
for a period of 1 year: and American Airlines last vear eliminated all-cargo service 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and Washington, D. C. 

I am not maintaining that all of the airfreight problems stem from the military’s 
lack of support. There are rate-level problems which we are currently attempting 
to solve and, above all, a lack of a suitably economic airplane in which to haul 
airfreight at present or even lower and more competitive rates with other modes 
of transportation. But the military’s lack of support has unnecessarily increased 
the intensity of these problems. 

Not only is Logair deceptively costly in that it is weakening the growth of all 
the domestic carriers of cargo, but it is perceptively costly as well. Logair today 
is being operated by use of DC—4 and C—46 equipment. These aircraft are sig- 
nificantly more costly to operate in an air cargo system than is the DC—6A or the 
Constellation, aircraft to which the commercial carriers have primarily turned to 
provide the major portion of their airlift. Slick Airways has been decreasing its 
use of these less efficient DC—4 and C-—46 aircraft in its common carrier system 
and knows well their relative costs as compared to the DC-6A. Direct aircraft 
expenses on the DC-—4 and C~—46 aircraft are 58.7 and 21.1 percent, respectively, 
higher than the DC—6A;; and total costs per available ton-mile of these 2 aircraft 
are, respectively, 54.0 percent and 43.8 percent higher than the DC-—6A.‘ 

Costs of Logair airlift have been estimated at 14.6 and 14.1 cents per available 
ton-mile for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, respectively.5 These costs undoubtedly 
are somewhat higher today or certainly will be in the renewed contracts. How- 
ever, even taking these costs and analyzing them in terms of the service which is 
being provided by the contract, we find them to be high. The Logair contract is 
essentially a wet lease with none of the various: ground services which a common 
carrier provides. The military provides personnel and equipment to load and 
unload the Logair aircraft; the military provide the stations and station personnel; 
the military provide most of the functions which find their way into the cost 
categories of communication, traffic servicing, pickup and delivery, landing fees, 
depreciation of ground equipment, and most of the general and administrative 
costs. All of these services and costs comprise approximately 30 percent of a 
common carrier’s total costs per available ton-mile. If the Logair costs are 
assumed to be approximately 14.5 cents an available ton-mile, the comparable 
costs of Logair in common carriage would be about 19 cents an available ton-mile, 
which exceeds all-cargo carrier costs. Stated otherwise, a DC-6A common 
carrier cost, comparable to the service rendered by the Logair carriers, would be 
approximately 12 cents a ton-mile, compared to the Logair costs of about 14.5 
cents. é 

Mr. Chairman, the Logair and Quicktrans systems are duplicative, and deceiv- 
ingly costly, not only because they sap the strength of the all-cargo aircraft 
carriers, but also because they limit the development of the market upon which 
rests the bi eso of a fleet of aircraft ready and available for use in an emergency 


and delay the introduction of superior aircraft, which would be of equal importance 
to the military. 


3 Aviation Daily, Dec. 19, 1957, p. 304. Riddle also indicated their common carrier losses for fiscal year 
1957 of $1.3 million. 

4 Computed from Slick Airways’ costs per available ton-mile by aircraft type in common carriage for the 
period January-June 1957. 

5 Air Cargo, July 1957, p. 25. 
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I recognize that a system of chartered aircraft scheduled to meet the specific 
needs of the Air Materiel Command can undoubtedly give better service on some 
specific shipments, assuming that the alternative common-carrier service has the 
same number of aircraft and airlift. However, if the chartered system is smaller 
than the common-carrier system, it is highly dubious that the chartered service 
could, as a whole, provide as satisfactory a service. An example will help demon- 
strate this: If you had to provide service to 50 points with 10 chartered aircraft 
which could be rescheduled at will, as opposed to serving 50 points with 20 aircraft 
with a set common-carrier pattern, service to any 2 points could be better with 
the chartered service, but service between all the points would undoubtedly be 
better through the set pattern. 

The policy question today, however, is not just one of relative service. The 
question has become one of whether such service as Logair or Quicktrans, with 
dubious advantages over use of a common-carrier system, should be permitted to 
sap the strength of the common-carrier system and particularly of the all-cargo 
carriers who are most dependent on cargo traffic, to the point of forcing them out 
of the air. Does the military and does Congress really want a common carrier 
all-cargo industry? If so, we must recognize what is being done to it by the 
current military transportation policy. We have not only been hurt by the 
domestic competition of the military transportation system, but as I have pointed 
out before, we are now being thwarted in our efforts to support our common carrier 
airfreight development by making available aircraft for the international move- 
ment of military traffic as well. 

Mr. Chairman, Slick Airways has been and is dedicated to the development of 
the domestic air cargo industry. This dedication is not a whim. It has been 
backed by a group of determined men who have pioneered, which is never an 
easy task, in this new industry. These men have invested energies and their 
youth toward this objective. This objective has been backed by over $13 million 
of private capital with the full recognition of the risk and dangers of attempting 
to develop a new transportation industry without a Government subsidy. The 
all-cargo carriers have in this respect also pioneered in air transportation, since no 
other part of this industry has ever attempted to establish common carrier 
service without a subsidy. The road has been a hard one. The company has 
sustained losses more frequently than profits through its 12-year history. We 
are, however, doggedly determined to establish this industry without having to 
appeal for subsidy. 

Need we look for authority to give us further assurance of the obvious validity 
of these conclusions? If that be necessary, remember the recommendations of 
the President’s Air Coordinating Committee’s Civil Air Policy, which, in part, 
noted that— 

“The Federal Government is in a position to improve the economic position of 
the commercial air-cargo industry without subsidy by increased use of available 
services on a routine business basis’? and that Federal agencies should “expand 
their use of civil cargo airlift as it becomes available for routine, nonemergency 
use. 

Carriers flying all-cargo equipment stand ready to serve the military with their 
common carrier systems. We stand ready to better serve the military and to 
dovetail our operations to the needs of the military installations, to reroute our 
aircraft, to land our common carrier aircraft at military bases, to develop a special 
military common carrier rate if the service which the military needs is less than 
that of the common carrier service and if there are cost savings involved. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen that neither the international nor the domestic 
military air transport policies are being applied so as to strengthen our civil air 
carriers or provide the maximum immediate airlift in the event of an emergency. 
The military air transportation policies are manifesting themselves in establishing 
and encouraging the further development of a destructively competitive cut-rate 
yet costly duplicative air transportation network which is weakening rather than 
strengthening our air transport structure. 

Our memories are rather inadequate if we cannot remember the destructive 
competition in air transportation in the early 1930’s over the scramble for routes 
and the bidding on the Post Office airmail contracts which, in large measure, gave 
rise to the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Congress at that time 
saw clearly that it was in the public interest to regulate— 

“ * * * competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound development 
of an air transportation system properly adapted to the needs of the foreign and 


* Civil Air Policy, The President’s Air Coordinating Committe May 1954, p. 24. 
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domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense.” 7 

Today we find a duplicative and enervating transportation system growing 
outside of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s control and guidance. ‘Today we again 
find destructive competition limiting the economic growth of air transportation. 
This time it stems from the air transportation policies of the Department of 
Defense. Since control of this destructive competition appears to be outside of 
the authority or interest of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is necessary to place 
the matter before the Congress. 


REVISED ORIENTATION AND GUIDELINES FOR MILITARY TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, with these current conflicts of policies in mind, allow me to 
summarize that which I consider to be an integrated set of military operation 
policies which would get us back on the track of helping to achieve simultaneously 
both of our objectives of strengthening and developing our civil transport facilities 
as well as providing a ready reserve airlift for the military in the event of an 
emergency. Thus, I strongly recommend, in order of priority, that: 

I. The military make a positive effort to give full support to domestic and 
international common carrier systems certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, placing as much traffic as is economically feasible on the certificated 
domestic and foreign schedules. Asa corollary, the military should eliminate 
military flights with either military or chartered equipment which could be 
economically and effectively conducted by civil carriers on their common 
carrier routes. To this end, an industry committee of civil carriers should be 
established immediately to work with the Department of Defense so as to 
make such changes in their common carrier schedules, routings, and service 
as would better serve the military. 

II. For that military traffic, either domestic or foreign, which cannot eco- 
nomically or effectively be accommodated in the certificated common carrier 
schedules, the military should put ovt requirements for competitively bid 
charter flights. The volume of this traffic and the carriers qualified to bid 
on it should be established and integrated with the objectives of (a) maintain- 
ing and increasing the size of the civil reserve air fleet and (b) further develop- 
ing and strengthening our national air transportation system. More specifi- 
cally, but in brief, to meet these objectives with the military charters, I 
recommend: 

1. That qualifications of fitness to bid on all military charters (either 
fixed or call) be established by the Civil Aeronautics Board, in a manner 
similar to that done as to the lease of military aircraft to civilian carriers,® 
so as to assure that the bidding carriers are promoting the sound develop- 
ment of commercial operations, developing common-carrier traffic, 
planning on the further acquisition of new aircraft which would meet 
CRAF needs, and are applying an effort to the development of commer- 
cial traffic which is comparable to the effort put into military charters. 

2. That one qualification of fitness to bid on military charters be that 
the privately financed aircraft are committed to CRAF (with the proviso 
that carriers could substitute like aircraft for otherwise committed 
CRAF aircraft in common-carrier operation). 

3. That the military put up for fixed charters, of 6 months to a year 
duration, a volume of passenger and cargo traffic which would utilize 
the privately financed qualified aircraft being bid to at least 70 to 75 
percent of their capabilities. 

4. That the Civil Aeronautics Board should continually review the 
level at which the fixed and call military charters are being awarded to 
determine and assure that they have not fallen below a break-even 
point which would weaken the economic stature of the carriers. 

III. The bailment program should be used only in regard to the remainder 
of military traffic. Furthermore, the bailment program as currently con- 
templated should be revised so that the bailment contracts— 

1. Are set at levels determined by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
provide for cost and a fair profit; 

2. Are awarded to carriers in proportion to which the carriers’ civil 
reserve air fleet capabilities in common carrier use are to the total capa- 
bility of the civil reserve air fleet; 


7 Civil Aeronautics Act of 1958, sec. 2 (d). 
See Air Coordinating Committee, All-Cargo Experimental Lease Program, ACC memorandum No, 
5E-55, ACO 123/1E final action, June 6, 1955. 
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3. Be used primarily for the operation of aircraft which have no cur- 
rent commercial counterparts; and 
4. Be applied to both domestic and international operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that these recommendations have far-reaching 
consequences, both within the Department of Defense and in the air-transport 
industry. Let me assure you that these recommendations have not been made 
without searching thought and study. We must recognize that these recom- 
mendations will adversely affect some carriers in some of their ramifications, and 
require substantial revision in military-traffic operations. However, I firmly 
believe they will get us back on the right track and be a positive force for achiey- 
ing the basic national transportation objectives which we seek. 

In these recommendations there are implicit principles both as to the method of 
assuring the Nation an adequate civil reserve air fleet and as to how military 
traffic need be directed to achieve that airfleet in being. Let me review these 
principles. It is obvious that the only way in which we can maintain privately 
financed aircraft in being is to keep them economically utilized. It is also obvious 
that the total airlift requirement of the military in the event of an emergency 
exceeds the current civilian and military demand for aircraft. Therefore, to be 
prepared to meet emergency requirements, and recognizing that privately financed 
aircraft cannot be kept available without economic use, it is absolutely necessary 
to maintain a military aireraft reserve which is not currently being used to opti- 
mum capacity. This underutilization of military aircraft is not, as has sometimes 
been suggested, a sign of inefficiency. Their underutilization is, by necessity of 
the facts, an indication of strength, of the degree to which our total airlift for 
military needs can be expanded. We must recognize that these military aircraft 
are logistic weapons. They are not and can not be conceived of as essentially 
commercial investments any more than other military weapons can. We would 
never establish a policy of commercial utilization of military trucks, or military 
tanks, or military missile bases, or military missiles merely because they repre- 
sented significant dollar investments. If these military aircraft are utilized to the 
point of diverting traffic from civil carriers of otherwise limiting the growth and 
development of privately financed aircraft, the military is diminishing the very 
airlift and the very carriers which it needs to depend upon in the event of an 
emergency. 

Thus, as a first objective the military need assure themselves that the military 
traffic carried by privately financed aircraft, in either common-carrier or charter 
operations, is sufficiently large to maintain in being the civil reserve air fleet. 
Furthermore, it need establish that the civil reserve air fleet is at a level at which, 
when added to the military aircraft, total emergency requirements will be met. 
Thus, we have two basic equations: 

1. Total military emergency requirements need equal CRAF capabilities 
plus military aircraft capabilities, and 

2. Total current military traffic minus current military traffic to eco- 
nomically utilize privately owned CRAF aircraft equals the traffic to be 
carried in military aircraft. 

This remaining traffic to be carried in military aircraft under bailment will not 
require the full utilization of all military aircraft. These aircraft will necessarily 
be utilized at fewer hours than is commercially or technically possible, or it may 
be more advisable to fly them at a greater number of hours but limit their loads. 
This underutilization provides an administrative flexibility which will allow the 
military to smooth out the monthly volatility in traffic requirements which cur- 
rently plagues the military-charter market and is evidence of the ever-ready 
ability to expand the airlift to meet emergency requirements. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I wish to indicate a serious void which exists 
and which has been caused in large part by the lack of realization that to develop 
an airlift for commercial and military needs there must be an integration of 
policy, thought, and cooperation between the civil and military transportation 
authorities. Not only is increased traffic necessary to reduce costs in airfreight, 
but for the long pull a low-cost all-cargo aircraft need be developed to probe the 
potential of airfreight which we know exists today. This is not a new idea. It 
is a fact which we all have recognized for a number of years. 

In 1954 the President’s Air Coordinating Committee made a recommendation 
regarding new all-cargo aircraft which has not been implemented in the slightest. 
The Committee recommended: 

Military and civil agencies should cooperate early in the development of new 
all-cargo aircraft, in order to produce aircraft responsive as nearly as possible 
both to civil and military requirements. The low ton-mile cost aircraft so de- 
veloped should be made available by the manufacturers to civil operators at the 
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earliest possible date consistent with military requirements. As to new military 
aircraft, the cooperation recommended herein should be limited to the incorpora- 
tion of design features, in commercially adaptable aircraft, which would make 
them acceptable for civilian use without impairing their military usefulness. It 
is not intended that such cooperation would extend to any aircraft designed 
solely for military purposes.° 

If we can break through the cost barrier on an all-cargo aircraft we will have 
not only tremendously expanded the air-cargo industry by its being able to turn 
potential air-cargo demand into airborne traffic, but we will have provided the 
military with a vastly expanded airlift in being for military requirements in the 
event of an emergency. Today both the civilian and military specifications of 
such aircraft are more clearly seen than they were 3 years ago. Furthermore, 
the military’s increased dependency on missile weapons rather than on heavier 
and bulkier hardware has, happily, brought the all-cargo aircraft specifications 
most adequately fitting both military and civilian needs more closely together. 

It is quite obvious that neither the air carriers, the aircraft manufacturers, 
nor the military can independently and alone resolve this problem. Independ- 
ently, they have not the knowledge nor the resources. Together, it can be done 
and together all will benefit and the Nation will be provided with an airlift more 
fitting to our commercial and military needs. The benefits of such a low-cost 
aircraft to the Government in regard to mail delivery and post-office cost is, of 
course, another substantial challenge to this problem’s successful resolution. 

To achieve the end of developing a low-cost all-cargo aircraft, I firmly believe 
that an aircraft advisory committee should be appointed by the President, with 
membership to include representation from the Department of Commerce (CAA 
and DATA), the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Department of Defense, and the 
air transport and aircraft manufacturing industries, to study and recommend the 
aircraft specifications for new all-cargo aircraft required to meet the current and 
prospective civilian and military requirements, and that this committee, under 
the chairmanship of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, be required 
to report to the President and to include in its report recommendations for legis- 
lation, if appropriate, to develop and get into being a new low-cost all-cargo 
aircraft for civilian and military needs. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, while some of the recommendations I have made may seem 
bold, their validity on reflection I believe is most evident. They are all predicated 
on the recognition that the military and civilian traffie requirements and facilities 
not only interact upon one another but that, to achieve our national objectives 
of developing the civil air transport network and to provide an emergency airlift 
of military and civilian aircraft, we need mold our civil and military policies to- 
gether so that they support one another. Only in this manner will we be able to 
achieve adequately either of the objectives. Without integrating our policies 
we will continue to sap the strength of commercial aviation and our air logistic 
posture in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Rentzet. I have not dealt with the narrow aspects of the MATS 
situation, but I have tried to deal with the whole question of policy 
and the relationship between the military and the civil carriers. 

If I may, I will proceed with the reading of this summary. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | welcomed the invi- 
tation to appear before your committee, since I believe that the issues 
which you are considering directly affect the growth of our national 
airlift and our total air transport strength in the event of an emergency. 

Since World War II we have made great new strides in Sansanine 
our civil and military air transport lift, but in recent years we have 
developed basic inconsistencies in our civil and military air transport 

licies which have and are weakening our current and potential air- 
Fite. I firmly believe that we need a new perspective on our military 
air transport policies, and I hope these hearings will provide a means 
of developing not only the New Look policies, but also will aid in 
establishing the necessary directives to put them into effect. 


* Civil Air Policy, p. 24. 
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NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


I believe that the national objectives for air transportation against 
which we need reevaluate our current civil and military air transporta- 
tion policies are essentially two: 

1. To strengthen and develop our civil air transport facilities to 
better meet the needs of domestic and foreign commerce, and 

2. To provide a substantial and immediately ready reserve airlift 
with the necessary aircraft, personnel, maintenance, and operating 
facilities for the event of national emergencies. 

These two objectives are not mutually exclusive. They are com- 
plementary. They cannot achieve one without the other. Since the 
combined military and essential civilian requirements in the event 
of world war III are almost unlimited, a healthy growth and expansion 
of the civil air transport system is essential to our security 
requirements. 

It is both an impossibility and an unconscionable waste of resources 
to have duplicating and competing military and civil air transport 
systems. The sooner we recognize that in essence they are, and need 
be, essentially complementary, the sooner we will be able to maximize 
our air transport strength and national security. 

I wish to linger on this hard-core concept, despite the fact that it is 
quite obvious, because we have lost sight of it in our military air 
transport policy. Mr. Chairman, these two basic objectives of 
air transport policy need restating and reestablishing so that they are 
kept ever present before us in the development of our plans. Only if we 
dovetail our military with our civil air transport policies can we 
strengthen and develop our civil air transport facilities and provide 
an adequate reserve airlift in being for national emergencies. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN OBJECTIVES AND MILITARY AIR POLICY 


Today, rather than supporting the development of these two objec- 
tives, the military air transport policies have established and are 
continuing to develop a separate and, if you will, a second-class air 
transport system competing with the network of civilian routes and 
carriers in both the domestic and international markets. This second- 
class system is limiting the growth of air transportation, is sapping 
its strength, and is wasting our resources. 

Mr. Chairman, for the sake of brevity, I would like to depart from 
my prepared statement at this point and summarize briefly the facts 
and conclusions reached in the rest of my prepared testimony, which 
is necessarily lengthy because we wanted the committee to have all 
the detailed information available to us. 

First, in regard to MATS international operations, we have sub- 
mitted comparative data showing what a truly large airline MATS 
has become and the relatively small share of the Department of 
Defense traffic moving by abvil. air carrier. Table 1 shows the com- 
parison for fiscal 1957. 

Second, only about one-fifth of the aircraft assigned by the civil air 
carriers to the CRAF program are being bid on military movements, 
and even these are only used by the eahthey on a limited and highly 
variable basis. 

Third, that the large variations in the monthly military traffic 
available for bid (31 to 160 million passenger-miles a month during 
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1957) and the percentage of traffic offered to the civil air carriers is a 
result of the policy followed by the Department of Defense which 
utilizes to the greatest extent MATS capability and offers the re- 
mainder to civil air carriers. This policy is in contrast to the policies 
followed by the Department of Defense as related to surface carriers, 
at least insofar as we know and understand these policies. 

Fourth, that as a consequence, MATS charter rates have fallen to 
a level of one-third to one-fourth of United States-flag carrier tourist 
rates per passenger-mile, while the service is comparable and in some 
instances may be better. 

From these observations we conclude that the present military 
policies followed by the Department of Defense, insofar as its inter- 
national transportation requirements are concerned, have promoted 
the growth of a cutrate, second-class international charter market, 
weakening the financial structure of the carriers who have attempted 
to participate in this service. We also conclude that the further 
diversion of the limited traffic offered by MATS by making available 
free aircraft under bailment provisions would seriously cripple those 
of us who have bought aircraft to assign to the CRAF program and 
to be available for the full- or part-time movement of military traffic. 

The availability of bailed aircraft to compete with privately financed 
aircraft, operated by carriers with extensive investments in ground 
facilities as well as supporting services, would weaken the civil air 
carriers and limit the reserve airlift in being. In our opinion, the bail- 
ment program has a place only if properly administered and if put 
into effect after the use of suitable presently available privately 
financed aircraft. 

In my prepared testimony, I then discussed the domestic airfreight 
market, where the effect of the military policies is also having its toll. 
Stability and growth of our domestic airfreight industry depends upon 
increasing traffic demands. When that traffic is funneled off and 
diverted from the stream of traffic which is supporting our industry, 
or when that demand is short circuited from the certificated carriers 
who are attempting to develop the industry, the industry strength is 
sapped. 

This is occurring today. Rather than putting its whole support 
behind the carriers attempting to develop the air-cargo industry, which 
in turn will support an increasing number of all-cargo aircraft in being 
and available in the event of an emergency for the military airlift. 
requirements, the military has chosen to bypass and thus weaken the 
commercial certificated industry by carrying air cargo in military air- 
craft and developing its own private chartered domestic air cargo 
network known as Logair and Quicktrans, using not new but obsolete 
aircraft. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What is Logair? 

Mr. Renrzev. That is a charter operation using DC-4 aircraft, 
C46 aircraft and operating between points shown in a chart in my 
statement, largely paralleling the commercial air freight carriers. 

Mr. Houirretp. With Government aircraft? 

Mr. Renrzev. Some are bailed, mostly privately owned. 

Mr. Houirietp. What percentage of cargo is carried outside of the 
MATS operation in this Logair—and what was the other? 

Mr. Rentzev. Logair and Quicktrans. Logair is an Air Force 
operation. Quicktrans is a Navy operation. 
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As I was going to state in my next point, here on the volume of 
traffic, I think it will show you something of the size and magnitude of 
its operation. This is in addition to the MATS operation, which is 


largely an overseas operation between overseas points and the Zone 
of the Interior. 


ae I demonstrate by showing: 


. That Logair and Quic ktrans are no longer incidental domestic 
air rae charter operations catering to the emergency needs of the 
military where commercial common carriers provide no service. 
Currently, Logair and Quicktrans are carrying approximately 130 
million ton-miles of domestic cargo annually, an amount which is 
equal to over one-third of all domestic common carrier airfreight, an 
amount which is almost equal to the freight carried by all-cargo 
carriers, and an amount equal to almost three times that which Slick 
Airways carried in fiscal year 1957. 

2. That Logair and Quicktrans systems are essentially duplicative 
of the all- -cargo airfreight service being provided by domestic, certifi- 
cated common carriers. 

3. That today only a very small percentage (approximately 10 per- 
cent) of Slick Airways’ domestic common carrier traffic is military 
traffic. 

That by limiting common carrier cargo traffic, the military causes 
higher common carrier unit costs, since the relatively fixed indirect 
expenses must be borne by a smaller amount of total traffic. This 
forces a commercial rate level higher than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, and hence places a severe obstacle in the way of opening up the 
existing air cargo potential of private industry and commerce. 

Only if we continue to expand total air cargo are we to provide the 
base of traffic which will support the continued acquisition and effec- 
tive utilization of new and more efficient cargo aircraft, supported by 
and bottomed on the Nation’s economy rather than on the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

5. That by not supporting certificated domestic airfreight the 
military have contributed to the industry’s current problems, which 
have grown to such serious proportions that all-cargo service has been 
sharply curtailed by Slick Airways, Flying Tiger Line, Riddle, TWA, 
and American. 

6. That Logair is not only deceptively costly in that it is weakening 
the growth of all the domestic carriers of cargo, but is perceptively 
costly as well. Logair is operated today by use of DC-4 and C—46 
equipment, which have costs which are 54 and 44 percent higher than 
DC-6A costs. This Slick Airways knows well, since it has been 
phasing out DC-4 and C-—46 equipment because of their relatively 
higher costs. 

7. That the question has become one of whether such service as 
Logair or Quicktrans, with dubious advantages over use of a common 
carrier system, should be permitted to sap the strength of the common 
carrier system and particularly of the all-cargo carriers, who are most 
dependent on cargo traffic, to the point of forcing them out of the 
air. Does the military and does Congress really want a common 
carrier all-cargo industry? If so, we must recognize what is being done 
to it by the current military transportation policy. 

We have not only been hurt by the domestic competition of the 
military transportation system but, as I have pointed out before, 

21020—58——_8 
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we are now being thwarted in our efforts to support our common 
carrier airfreight development by making available aircraft for the 
international movement of military traffic as well. 

Mr. Chairman, Slick Airways has been and is dedicated to the 
development of the domestic air cargo industry. This dedication is 
not a whim. It has been backed by a group of determined men who 
have pioneered, which is never an easy task, in this new industry. 
These men have invested energies and their youth toward this 
objective. This objective has been backed by over $13 million of 
private capital with the full recognition of the risk and dangers of 
attempting to develop a new transportation industry without a 
Government subsidy. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | think at that point I would say this is an un- 
usual situation. We well know that the regular passenger-carrying 
airlines during the period of their pioneer growth have been subsidized 
by air mail contracts to a considerable extent, and I understand there 
is still some subsidy going on in overseas transportation of mail, 
possibly. 

Mr. Rentzext. Much less than ever before, but it still exists. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And we know the rates for mail being paid are 
far in excess of these rates for carrying freight which the cargo trans- 
port companies are offering. 

Mr. Renrzeu. That is right, sir. Twice as high. 

Mr. Hourrietp. What does it run? 

Mr. Renrzex. Thirty-seven and a half cents on domestic trunk 
carriage, against 18 cents. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. A ton-mile, to about 18 cents? 

Mr. Rentzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And this industry has been developed by these 
companies without Government subsidy and in every instance offer- 
ing rates which are below those of the subsidized regular certificated 
carriers? 

Mr. Rentze.. That varies in some instances, but in many instances, 
the rates of the all-cargo carriers are less than those of the competing, 
formerly subsidized carriers. 

The all-cargo carriers have in this respect also pioneered in air 
transportation, since no other part of this industry has ever attempted 
to establish common carrier service without a subsidy. 

The road has been a hard one. The company has sustained losses 
more frequently than profits through its 12-year history. We are, 
however, doggedly determined to establish this industry without hav- 
ing to appeal for subsidy. 

Need we look for authority to give us further assurance of the 
obvious validity of these conclusions? If that be necessary, remember 
the recommendations of the President’s Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s civil air policy, which, in part, noted that— 

The Federal Government is in a position to improve the economic position of 


the commercial air-cargo industry without subsidy by increased use of available 
services on a routine basis— 


and that Federal agencies should— 


expand their use of civil air-cargo airlift as it becomes available for routine, non- 
emergency use. (Civil Air Policy, the President’s Air Coordinating Committee, 
May 1954, p. 24.) 
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Carriers flying all-cargo equipment stand ready to serve the military 
with their common carrier systems. We stand ready to better serve 
the military and to dovetail our operations to the needs of the military 
installations, to reroute our aircraft, to land our common carrier 
aircraft at military bases, to develop a special military common 
carrier rate if the service which the military needs is less than that of 
the common carrier service and if there are cost savings involved. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen that neither the international nor the 
domestic military air transport policies are being applied so as to 
strengthen our civil air carriers or provide the maximum immediate 
airlift in the event of an emergency. 

The military air transportation policies are manifesting themselves 
in establishing and encouraging the further development of a destruc- 
tively competitive cut-rate yet costly duplicative air transportation 
network which is weakening rather than strengthening our air trans- 
port structure. 

Our memories are rather inadequate if we cannot remember the 

destructive competition in air transportation in the early 1930’s over 
the scramble for routes and the bidding on the post office airmail 
contracts which, in large measure, gave rise to the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Congress at that time saw clearly that it 
was in the public interest to regulate— 
* * * competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound development of 
an air transportation system properly adapted to the needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense (Civil Aeronauties Act of 1938, see. 2 (d)). 

Today we find a duplicative and enervating transportation system 
growing outside of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s control and guidance. 
Today we again find destructive competition limiting the economic 
growth of air transportation. This time it stems from the air trans- 
portation policies of the Department of Defense. Since control of 
this destructive competition appears to be outside of the authority or 
interest of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is necessary to place the 
matter before the Congress. 


REVISED ORIENTATION AND GUIDELINES FOR MILITARY TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, with these current conflicts of policies in mind, 
allow me to summarize that which I consider to be an integrated set 
of military operation policies which would get us back on the track of 
helping to achieve simultaneously both of our objectives of strength- 
ening and developing our civil transport facilities as well as providing 
a ready reserve airlift for the military in the event of an emergency. 
Thus, I strongly recommend, in order of priority, that: 

I. The military make a positive effort to give full support to do- 
mestic and international common carrier systems certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, placing as much traffic as is economically 
feasible on the certificated domestic and foreign schedules. As a corol- 
lary, the military should eliminate military flights with either military 
or chartered equipment which could be economically and effectively 
conducted by civil carriers on their common carrier routes. To this 
end, an industry committee of civil carriers should be established im- 
mediately to work with the Department of Defense so as to make such 
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changes in their common carrier schedules, routings, and service as 
would better serve the military. 

II. For that military traffic, either domestic or foreign, which 
cannot economically or effectively be accommodated in the certificated 
common carrier schedules, the military should put out requirements for 
competitively bid charter flights. The volume of this traffic and the 
carriers qualified to bid on it should be established and integrated 
with the objectives of (a) maintaining and increasing the size of the 
civil reserve air fleet and (6) further developing and strengthening 
our national air transportation system. More specifically, but in 
brief, to meet these objectives with the military charters I recommend: 

1. That qualifications of fitness to bid on all military charters 
(either fixed or call) be established by the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
a manner similar to that done as to the lease of military aircraft to 
civilian carriers (see Air Coordinating Committee All-Cargo Experi- 
mental Lease Program, ACC Memorandum No. 5E-55, ACC 123-1E 
Final Action, June 6, 1955) so as to assure that the bidding carriers 
are promoting the sound development of commercial operations, de- 
veloping common carrier traffic, planning on the further acquisition 
of new aircraft which would meet CRAF needs, and are applying an 
effort to the development of commercial traffic which is comparable 
to the effort put into military charters. 

2. That one qualification of fitness to bid on military charters be 
that the privately financed aircraft are committed to CRAF (with 
the proviso that carriers could substitute like aircraft for otherwise 
committed CRAF aircraft in common carrier operation). 

Mr. Hourrievp. Mr. Rentzel, as I understand it now, specific air- 
craft are committed. 

Mr. Rentzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houiriexvp. And if those aircraft are in overhaul you may have 
an almost identical craft available which is in operation but you 
can’t substitute it for the one that is in overhaul? 

Mr. Renrzev. Not under the present rules and it certainly doesn’t 
make very much sense, Mr. Chairman, actually, if you can substitute 
a similar piece of equipment. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. What is the contention of the Air Force on that 
point? 

Mr. Renrzet. I don’t think it is altogether their problem. I think 
the problem is that these aircraft, of course, have to be modified to 
take certain types of equipment in the event of an emergency or 
exercise. The problem is one which could easily be worked out, 
however. 

Mr. Hourrietp. By modifying more craft? 

Mr. Renrzeu. And there should be that flexibility. 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, in the event of a national emergency I 
don’t think any of us in the airline business are deluded to the position 
that we would keep any suitable aircraft out of CRAF on D-day. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. As a matter of fact ODM has under the law 





M1. Renrzev. The Secretary of Commerce has the right to requi- 
sition aircraft. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. To take every transportation facility in the coun- 
try, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Renrzev. That is right. 
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Mr. Houtrietp. And they would be used whether they had modi- 
fication equipment in it or not? 

Mr. Renrzev. Modification equipment is only aimed at trying to 
make them available at the earliest possible hour. Under some tests 
which have been run recently, the aircraft needed, just as a matter of 
test, were available in 12 hours. 

‘Lhe only problem as you have pointed out is that aircraft periodi- 
cally go through major maintenance and may be out of service at the 
time a call comes. In which event it certamly would be feasible to 
substitute a similar aircraft. 

Mr. Houirtexp. Has this proposal been made to the defense agen- 
cies? 

Mr. Rentzev. I am sure it has by the ATA. It has been discussed. 
One of the criticisms of the last attempt to exercise the CRAF program 
was the fact that quite a few of the aircraft weren’t available. Some 
of these aircraft were not available because of overhaul and others 
because some of the equipment required from the Government had not 
been made available and others because the carriers had not yet gotten 
around to modification. 

I think as Mr. Tipton pointed out, all new aircraft are now coming 
out in a position to be put into the CRAF program. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Getting back to your first recommendation there— 
most of it being on page 15—you recommend that an industry com- 
mittee of civil carriers should be established to work with the Depart- 
ment of Defense on these general problems. 

Mr. Rentzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Then the committee is to understand that there 
is no such committee at this time, that your negotiations are more 
or less informal and individual between the different associations and 
the defense people and that you do not have a composite board repre- 
senting the civil carriers to work with the defense people in one 
composite committee. 

Mr. Renrzex. Under the original terms in which CRAF was organ- 
ized during the Korean war, the attempt was to establish within the 
Department of Commerce an agency known as the Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration. That agency has been established. 

The problem as I have seen it for sometime is the fact that the 
people in the Military Establishment, particularly those having to do 
with air transportation, have, to my knowledge, never sat down with 
the airline people themselves and attempted to work out some sort of 
agreeable, understandable policy. 

The only meeting at which I know we had such a discussion was 
one which Mr. Douglas called about a year and a half ago, at which 
we discussed a number of things, including the cancellation of the 
C-132, in which a lot of the aircargo industry had some real interest. 
It was a very general discussion and as far as 1 know, nothing came 
of it. 

We discussed such things as the lease program, the question of 
CRAF availability and a general discussion of bailment at that time, 
as it has been discussed prior to that date. 

I think the unfortunate thing is that we have had no meeting of 
the minds, there has been no “correlation here. The military has 
unilaterally established these policies without ever really sitting down 
with the carriers and attempting to work out some solution. 
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Mr. Houtrte.p. Well, it seems to me a problem, which everyone 
who has appeared before this committee has clearly outlined, requiring, 
in case of emergency, the total use of all civilian and military aircraft 
to meet that emergency. Moreover, that the setting up of the policy 
and the coordination and cooperation in advance of setting up a 
program to meet that emergency with the tools that they have to 
meet it with, is almost—well, it is inexcusable, it seems to me, in not 
having something like that in being. 

Let us take hypothetical figures. Let us say that their overall 
capacity is 10—X aircraft and let us assume that the civilian carriers 
can offer 50 percent in the case of emergency and the military 50 
percent—and this is without any indication that these are the figures 
which are available, but just assuming that it is in that proportion. 
It certainly seems that close coordination in advance, to melt those 
two 50’s capability together in the case of emergency, is paramount 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Rentzeu. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Chairman. 

Actually, it has been stated before and I can state it again, none of 
us on the civil side of the picture have any real idea of what is required. 
We don’t know what the total airlift requirement is. 

Mr. HouiFievp. It might not be in the interests of the Nation to 
reveal the exact comparative figures from the standpoint of security, 
but certainly it would be in the interests of the Nation for a few 
people on a committee representing both sides of the problem to 
know those figures and to adopt a policy which would be consistent 
with the figures and with the emergency that might occur. 

Mr. Renrzeu. I think that could be done. 

Mr. Ho.uirte.tp. This seems to me to be a commonsense recom- 
mendation here, and when the Air Force comes before us as a wit- 
ness I am going to ask them very frankly what they think about 
setting up this type of a committee to work this problem out. 

Mr. Renrze.. We would welcome it. 

I think there are other things that would come from it, too, if I 
may inject another thought, Mr. Chairman: At the moment, for ex- 
ample, there are no new air logistics types of aircraft under develop- 
ment or at least none which are likely to be built for the next several 
years. The C—133 is the latest air logistics type of airplane which is 
available, to which the military has the exclusive right and I am sure 
if at some later stage we wanted to order some of them it is quite 
possible we might order them, but we know very little about the C—133. 
It is conceivable from my point of view that it might be well to make 
available under either bailment or lease 1 or 2 of these airplanes for 
the domestic airfreight carriers—I am speaking now of certificated car- 
riers as well as independent carriers, to give us a chance to use them. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Is that that large Douglas? 

Mr. Rentzev. It is the latest turboprop. 

Mr. Houtirrevp. It was canceled and then reinstated? 

Mr. Renrzev. The 132 was canceled and not reinstated. The 133 
was never canceled. It was produced in limited quantity and more 
are being ordered. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Is there any other name for the C-133? 

Mr. Rentzeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Let me get that clear in my mind. Is it the 
C-—133 that is in present production? 
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Mr. Rentzev. It is in production now. 

Mr. Houirietp. That wasn’t the extra large size cargo plane 
Douglas planned to make? 

Mr. Renrzev. That was the 132. 

I was going to make this other point that we are faced with getting 
away from our concern for Sliék Airways for the moment or for the 
industry as a whole. We are concerned with a necessity for moving 
missiles and component parts. I think there is a lot the civil air 
industry could do in conjunction with the military in developing the 
kind of lift needed. It may be premature, but these are the sort of 
things that I think a solid liaison between the military and the civilian 
carriers would be beneficial in developing the answers to some of 
these questions. 

Mr. Hourrretp. As I look at your table II which is about the 
sixth page in your presentation there, those figures, going down from 
1951 to 1957, show a decrease in number of passengers carried from 
37 to 19 percent. 

Mr. Renrtzeu. Yes, sir. As you will note, there is a wild fluctuation. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. There is a wild fluctuation in between. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrie.p. And your civilian percentages there, under the 
tons of cargo and mail, goes down from 30.9 to 10.5 and the tonnage, of 
course, as well as the number of people carried, goes up correspondingly 
for the MATS operation. 

This certainly indicates a tremendous growth on the part of the 
Government in cargo and passenger-carrying capacity. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. I think it is very striking. 

Mr. Houirre.p. And it shows a startling decrease in the percentage 
of tons of cargo carried by the carriers. 

I assume that that percentage, while it is quite reduced is larger in 
actual tonnage than it was in 1951, or is it? 

Mr. Renrzex. I think you can see that from the second column, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As you will note in 1951 which is one of the years of the Korean war, 
the tonnage was 129 million peak miles and it is back up to 190 million 


peak miles in 1958, but you will note in 1955 that it amounted to only 
8 million. 


In the case of cargo—— 

Mr. Houirrevp. 1.4 percent. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

In the case of cargo, the civilian tonnage in 1951 was 19 million. 
I beg your pardon, 19,000 tons. And it is now 17,482, or slightly 
lower than it was in 1951. 

Mr. Houirretp. And the military carrying has gone from 43,000 
to 149,000. 

Mr. REnTZEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. I am not saying this is good or bad, I don’t know, 
but the figures themselves certainly show a very strong trend. 

Mr. RreH~Man. What happened in 1955, Mr. Chairman? Have 
you asked that question? 

Mr. RentzeLt. What happened was that MATS had sufficient 
capacity, I assume, in 1955, and from other sources, to operate its own 
movements. 


Mr. Riex_tMAN. Your company was down to 1.4 percent. 
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Mr. Houtrrexp. This is all of the civilian carriers. 

Mr. RrexuMan. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. These are accurate figures, are they? 

Mr. Renrzev. We believe they are. 

They come from hearings, the sources are at the bottom of the page— 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. aniniNis. They haven’t been challenged? 

Mr. Renrzeu. You will find they come out of the record. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. All right, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rentze. 3. That the military put up for fixed charters, of 6 
months’ to a year’s duration, a volume of passenger and cargo traffic 
which would utilize the privately financed aircraft being bid to at least 
70 to 75 percent of their capabilities. 

4. That the Civil Aeronautics Board should continually review the 
level at which the fixed and call military charters are being awarded 
to determine and assure that they have not fallen below a break-even 
point which would weaken the economic statute of the carriers. 

III. The bailment program should be used only in regard to the 
remainder of military traffic. Furthermore, the bailment program 
as currently contemplated should be revised so that the bailment 
contracts: 

1. Are set at levels determined by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
provide for cost and a fair profit. 

2. Are awarded to carriers in proportion to which the carriers’ civil 
reserve air fleet capabilities in common carrier use are to the total 
capability of the civil reserve air fleet. 

3. Be used primarily for the operation of aircraft which have no 
current commercial counterparts, and by that, Mr. Chairman, I have 
reference to the special purpose aircraft which would have little or no 
use in the commercial field, and 

4. Be applied to both domestic and international operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognized that these recommendations have far- 
reaching consequences, both within the Department of Defense and in 
the air transport industry. Let me assure you that these recommen- 
dations have not been made without searching thought and study. 
We must recognize that these recommendations will adversely affect 
some carriers in some of their ramifications, and require substantial 
revision in military traffic operations. 

However, I firmly believe they will get us back on the right track 
and be a positive force for achieving the basic national transportation 
objectives which we seek. 

That, in summary, Mr. Chairman, is the essence of what the long 
statement says. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Rentzel, what is the percentage of your four- 
engine fleet that is allocated to the CRAF program? 

Mr. Rentzeu. All of them. 

Mr. Morean. One hundred percent? 

Mr. RentTzeEx. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.iriretp. How many planes does that comprise? 

Mr. Rentzeu. It comprises 6 DC-—6’s and 8 DC-4’s at the present 
time. We have additionally five new aircraft being delivered this 

ear. 
‘ Mr. Houirie.tp. Do you believe that from the standpoint of econ- 
omy—let’s leave out at the present moment the military use in the 
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case of emergency—but from the standpoint of economy, that the 
civil air carriers can carry freight and passengers cheaper than the 
Government can in their own craft? 

Mr. Renvrzeu. I don’t think there is any question about it, Mr. 
Chairman, if the total cost is added up. 

Unfortunately, in any comparative study we have made so far, the 
figures of the military have left out an important number of things 
that have to go into costs. Particularly depreciation, the training 
of personnel, such items as vacations and fringe benefits which they 
have as well as we. So it is very difficult to get a cost comparison. 

At least on one occasion the Air Force indicated that their costs 
without these items in them were approximately the same as ours 
with them. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In any cost figures that you offer, you have 
confidence that it would be substantially below—how much would you 
say in percentage below the cost to the Government if all of the factors 
were considered by the Government in evaluating their operations? 

Mr. Renrzeu. It would be a pure guess, Mr. Chairman. I am sure 
it would be substantially less because I have no access to the figures 
which would be needed. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Do you think that differential in cost would offset 
the keeping in idleness of a substantial number of MATS planes for 
emergency use? 

Mr. Renrze. It is quite conceivable that it could, but I would like 
to refer at this point if I may to the situation which has existed on sea 
transportation for a great many years. The MSTS is a similar opera- 
tion to MATS. Seventy percent of the cargo—normally, two-thirds, 
rather—transportation and passengers which the Navy has under its 
obligation to move, is moved by commercial shipping. In addi- 
tion to that, a larger reserve fleet has been maintained to be pulled out 
of mothballs as required. We pulled them out in Korea, we pulled 
them out in World War II. The Government built additional ships 
and made them available to shipping companies on charter. 

I think it is a striking comparison with the situation which exists in 
the air where we have no such plan, it is a hit and miss operation, it 
varies drastically from month to month. We actually have a large 
competitive airline in the case of MATS and to some extent a chartered 
commercial airline competing with the common-carrier industry. 

It is also in direct contrast to the Army’s attitude in support of 
common carriers and in support of the normal transportation industry. 
The Army operates no railroads and no truck companies. It does 
have special-purpose vehicles and special-purpose cars and even some 
of those move in conjunction with some commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Hourrietp. MATS moves freight for the Army, does it not? 

Mr. Rentzeu. Yes, sir. I am speaking of the domestic surface 
carrier system, Mr. Chairman. The Army does move a substantial 
amount of traffic through MATS, on overseas business. The Army 
does not do that domestically. 

Mr. Houtrretp. It is used as a common carrier. 

Mr. Rentzev. As a matter of policy. It is reported policy and 
historic policy. 

I would go on to say one other thing 

Mr. HouirreLp. How about the shipping? We also subsidize the 
Maritime operation; do we not? 
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Mr. Rentzeu. Substantially, yes, sir. 

It is incredible to me, if I may speak as a citizen, again. We have 
announced a policy of modernizing our shipping fleet on a subsidy 
basis. I believe the figure quoted was $3 billion cost to the Govern- 
ment. That may have been total cost. I don’t want to be absolutely 
certain about that. But we have no such program in the airfield. I 
think it can be accepted that we don’t have the air logistics system 
we need, particularly in a nuclear age. 

Mr. Houtrrrevp. If we consider the fact that the Soviets are sup- 
posed to have 600 submarines, many of them of modern kind, do you 
believe that that would be a factor in limiting sea surface transporta- 
tion in the case of an emergency and would thereby throw a heavier 
load upon air movements? 

Mr. Renrzev. I am sure it would, Mr. Chairman. It did in the 
early stages of the last war and it would be even more critical with the 
type of submarines available today. I am sure no one has ever 
calculated the cost but the movement of logistics by ocean with the 
protection required is a very costly and expensive thing. I am sure 
no statistics are available but even on the basis of costs of the protec- 
tion required, as well as the overall cost of maintaining the reserve 
fleet for maritime purposes, I think mass air transportation would 
stack up very well and it may be the only means we would have of 
moving missiles, weapons, technicians, or men. 

Mr. Houtrrtep. If you had a type of composite board, subjects like 
these could be considered as a matter of national interest. No doubt 
they’re considered by the Defense Department but it might help to 
have some civilian people sitting in on that type of consideration. 

Mr. Renrzeu. I think particularly if it is expected that the civil 
carriers are going to be available when they are needed. They should 
have something to say about the way that the plan is going to operate 
and the practicalities of operating such a system on D-Day. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you believe that the so-called lag time in 
readiness could be overcome or could be improved by the civil air- 
craft carriers if they set their minds to it, if there was a concerted 
effort to do that. 

Mr. Renrzex. There is no question about it. There are no real 
obstacles involved. It is mostly a question of implementing an 
understood policy. 

Mr. Houirretp. There is one thing that hasn’t been discussed that 
I hoped would be brought up and that is the factor of responsiveness 
of civilian pilots and crew to an emergency, as compared to the known 
responsiveness of military personnel. 

Mr. Rentzeu. I think that question can be asked very well of the 
president of the Pilots Association, among others, who will appear 
here, but he has as a matter of record as late as November advised 
the Department of Defense of the instant readiness of the pilot per- 
sonnel of the civil airlines to move—those that are represented by his 
association—and I think also that you have not only World War II 
history, but you have the Berlin airlift and the Korean airlift where 
there was no question about the availability of civilian crews or willing- 
ness to do the job. 

I remember in the opening days of World War II we took DC-3’s 
and put them into service across Greenland, for one thing, moving 
technicians into a position to open up airfields which were later used 
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to ferry aircraft and we went into Alaska with 25 DC—3’s when there 
was no other way to get there, and our pilots flew 20 hours a day. 
There was no question about their availability or readiness. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Within the background of your knowledge then 
you can say that you have had no occasions where crews refused to 
go into danger zones, even though they were civilian crews and not 
in uniform? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I know of no such instance, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the history of the Air Transport Command in World War II is replete 
with instances where they did do so and I believe under the terms 
of the original bailment program as was suggested, they would be 
required to do so and I don’t believe we have had any protests from 
that point of view. 

Mr. Houirie.p. There has never been a protest from your pilots’ 
association on any of those points? 

Mr. Rentzex. No, sir; not to my knowledge. There has always 
been a question in the minds of the military as to whether these people 
would actually perform. Whenever it has come up before we have 
always tried to point to the history of the last war, of the Korean war, 
the Berlin airlift. 

As I say, if the terms of the bailment program as originally prescribed 
were put into effect—and I am not arguing against that—there 
wouldn’t be any need for MATS at all, as an operating entity because 
anything that MATS had to do under its assignment could be done 
under the bailment program. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You are speaking of this 

Mr. Renrze.. If an overall effort were made under the terms of the 
original bailment program. I am merely pointing out that if those 
terms were to be applied either to leased aircraft, chartered aircraft, 
bailed aircraft, or under the present system. 

Mr. HouiF1eLp. In other words, under this so-called bailment task 
of these 10 aircraft, you feel that any regulation which is required to 
guarantee the military operation under the bailment program can also 
be required by contract with the civilian carriers, using their own 
planes? 

Mr. Rentzev. That is right. The only difference, Mr. Chairman, 
is that some insurance or other provision for loss of aircraft would 
have to be included in the event of a private aircraft, but that is not 
unusual. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Wasn’t that done in the Korean lift and the Berlin 
lift? 

Mr. Renrzev. It has been done before. 

Mr. Houirtetp. There was a Government insurance—you might 
call it that—tendered to those who lost their planes. 

Mr. Renrzev. It has been done before, and it has been done in 
shipping. 

Mr. HoutrteLtp. Would you consider this bailment program that 
the Air Force has suggested as being a valid test from a commercial 
cost standpoint? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I don’t think it adds anything to the cost comparison 
at all, Mr. Chairman, because all that you are asking under the bail- 
ment program, as it was suggested, was that the carriers bid on it on 
a basis of providing pilots and mechanical personnel, and the company 
with the lowest contract is going to get the bid. It is that simple. 
I don’t think it would really give you any cost comparison. 
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Mr. Moraav. Is it possible to show a greater cost because of the 
fact that the military personnel pay is not included in their cost 
computation? 

Mr. Rentzev. Well, what you don’t have in the bailment program, 
is any evidence of the support cost for the operation of the aircraft, 
so it won’t be any true comparison from the point of view of cost 
because it would not include the very things I have spoken of before, 
the depreciation, the ground maintenance, the fringe benefits, the 
training or any of the other aspects. 

Mr. Houtrtep. As far as the operation of this testing is concerned, 
you cannot discern where any additional economic-effect information 
can be obtained? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I don’t think any economic information can be 
obtained that isn’t already available if the military will dig it out. 

Mr. Houtirte.p. They speak of certain types of test exercises. 

Is there any reason why crews of civilian-owned planes under 
contract could not participate in those test exercises just as efficiently 
as crews operating Government equipment? 

Mr. Renrzeu. I would say, offhand, no. I do think that, of course, 
the present contractual relationship which, as I understand it, has 
never been resolved in regard to CRAF aircraft would have to be 
completed. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Is there any reason why we should not firm up 
this understanding as regards this CRAF operation? 

Mr. Rentzeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. If it is a valuable operation, as I understand it, if 
the provisions of it are vague and ambiguous and have never been 
resolved, is there any reason why it shouldn’t be resolved in the na- 
tional interest? 

Mr. Renrzew. It should have been resolved 6 years ago, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrie.tp. I am speaking now of the national interest and 
not the economic interest of the carriers. 

Mr. Renrzex. I understand that, and I speak of it in the same vein, 
because at the time the CRAF program was put into effect, in 1952, 
it was contemplated that very shortly after that a contract would be 
drawn. In fairness to the military, I will say that not all of the 
re have been theirs, but I do say both sides are at fault in not 

aving completed the contract. 

Mr. Houirre.p. And if a composite Board was set up, you feel these 
points could be matters of discussion and resolved, do you? 

Mr. Rentzz.. I think so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. In your suggestion for a different kind of procure- 
ment, is it your understanding that that would require amending the 
Armed Services Procurement Act? 

Mr. Renrzev. I don’t think so. I am certainly not qualified to 
speak on it legally, but it would seem to me that there is ample 
provision already through normal channels, particularly with the use 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in establishing some type of rate 
program which would be feasible. 

here was an instance where this matter was brought to the 
attention of the CAB once before, and due to the fact that I believe 
at that time the military departments didn’t want such a rate floor, 
the Board moved out of the picture, under some pressure. 
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Mr. Rogpackx. The question is whether the CAB, under these 
recommendations, would have some control over the considerations 
exchanged for these services. 

Mr. Rentzevt. That can be done. 

Mr. Rosack. The question arises as to whether that agency has 
that authority. 

Mr. Renvtzet. I think it is a question of the interpretation of the 
act, but it seems they have the authority to do it now. Their 
authority extends to the regulation of all of the aviation industry, 
regardless of the status of that industry, and it has to do with rates. 

One of the areas where the Board has felt an inability to deal with 
airline operations, and the act has had vagueness, is in regard to the 
ability to regulate contract operation, a portion which could be 
amended by legislation. It has been recommended several times, 
as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Moraan. Mr. Rentzel, do you intend to bid on the pending 
bailment contract? 


Mr. Renrzex. I don’t know. I would like to see what they 
intend for us to bid on, first. 

Mr. Moraan. If the differences are ironed out and you submit a 
bid and you are the successful bidder, would that have any effect 
on your present operation, the size of your fleet, and so forth? 

Mr. Renrzev. Yes. I think if we were the successful bidder, we 
would undertake to dispose of some of our aircraft. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you dispose of those in this country, or where? 

Mr. Renrzeu. | don’t think there is anybody in this country who 
might buy them—lI don’t know. It depends on where we could find 
a market for them. I think the tendency would be to find a market 
in the foreign or domestic. 

Mr. Moraan. If you disposed of these aircraft on the foreign mar- 
ket, that would reduce the overall civilian capability for airlift in this 
country, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, I think it would. 

I want to make this point clear, however: It depends entirely on 
how such a program is put into effect. If the present capacity of the 
carriers were used, according to the formula we have suggested or 
the formula which has been suggested by General Doyle, and then 
further effort was made to reduce the size of MATS and eliminate 
its competitive aspects on those items of transportation which are 
just transportation and not related to classified military require- 
ments—and that is a pretty large part of the MATS operation—it 
is conceivable that we could use all of the equipment we have and 
might need more. 

I think it has been suggested, too, that if the bailment program had 
some incentive to buy new equipment to replace it, it might have some 
aspects of beneficial operation for everybody. 

As I have also said, if you follow the bailment program through to 
its logical conclusion and under the terms as originally presented, 
we don’t need MATS as an operating unit at all, because the carriers 
could do everything MATS is doing. And I think that is quite 
considerable and certainly shouldn’t be ruled out, any more than, as 
I have mentioned before, other elements of Government have seen 
fit not to run a transportation system of their own. 
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Mr. Morean. Are you familiar with the so-called Operation Swing 
Shift, the test of the CRAF readiness conducted last year? 

Mr. Renrzev. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Tipton, in his testimony yesterday, said the 
results of this test were unfavorable. I am wondering if Slick par- 
ticipated in this test, and if you fully understood the intent and 
purpose of the test and if you were allowed to substitute any aircraft 
in leu of those assigned to CRAF, that might have been in overhaul. 

Mr. Renrze.. I don’t know the answer to that in detail. At the 
time this test was put into operation, I was not actively functioning 


as the head of Slick. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Rentzel, we are going to have to adjourn, and 
it may be that after we and our staff study this statement of yours, 
we may want to ask you to come back again. Would you be available? 

Mr. Rentzex. I would be very happy to try to be available, Mr. 
Chairman, at your discretion. 

It may be, too, if you have some questions you wanted to ask, we 
could supply the answers in writing, in the event you didn’t want me 
here personally, but I would certainly endeavor to be here at your 
request. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Thank you very much. 


The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, January 10, 1958.) 

(The following correspondence and statements were received sub- 
sequent to Mr. Rentzel’s testimony: ) 


Suick Arrways, INc., 
Dallas, Tex., January 9, 1958. 
Congressman Cuet HOo.iriELp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Due to the lack of time this morning, I do not feel that, 
in response to your questions on the bailment program as proposed by the Air 
Force, I had an opportunity to present our views completely. I hope you do not 
mind my taking this means of supplementing my testimony. 

As indicated in my statement, in regard to military traffic the bailment concept 
has a place only after the economic utilization of presently available and suitably 
qualified privately financed aircraft. In regard to operation of military aircraft, 
however, we feel that if the bailment program, with the added safeguards we 
recommended, is used as a means of testing the ability of the civil air carriers to 
operate military aircraft to meet all the tasks of MATS, in peace and war and 
under all conditions, then the program has considerable merit. 

If the bailment program is designed as an attempt to make a comparison of 
costs between civil and military air operations, we do not believe it is necessary, 
nor will it bring forth information which is not already available in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. As I am sure you appreciate, a bailment program would 
not help in defining the cost of military-support service as compared to civil air 
carriers. 

I would like to express our appreciation on the tone and conduct of the hearings. 
We are not seeking to blame anyone for anything, but we do feel the urgent neces- 
sity of developing a stable relationship between the civil air carriers and the 
military, a relationship which has long existed in regard to other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Sincerely, 


D. W. RENTzEL, Chairman. 
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Wasuineton, D. C., January 11, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HOouiFre.p, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


I am president of AAXICO Airlines, Inc., a certificated cargo carrier which also 
operates one of the Air Force logair contracts. I have just learned that Mr. Delos 
Rentzel, of Slick Airways, testified before your committee on January 9 in regard 
to the Air Force logair program. I am opposed to Mr. Rentzel’s plan, and 
ae the opportunity to appear before your committee at your convenience. 
Please address your reply to 605 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 


Howarp J. Korrn, 
President, AAXICO Airlines, Inc. 





STaTEMENT OF Howarp J. Kortu, Prestpent, AAXICO Arrutgs, Inc. 


It gives me great pleasure to appear before your committee today on behalf of 
AAXICO Airlines, Inc., a certificated all-cargo carrier. I am president of 
AAXICO and have held this position for about 10 years. Our principal offices 
are in Miami, Fla., but we also maintain offices in San Antonio, Tex., New York 
City, Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, and at other points. 

AAXICO operates one of the Air Force logair contracts. Our service originates 
in Texas, and our operation provides cargo service for the Air Force among var- 
ious military bases between Texas and the west coast. We presently operate 17 
Curtiss C-—46 all-cargo aircraft on this service. 

The purpose of my appearance before your committee is to comment upon the 
statements of Mr. Delos Rentzel, chairman of the board of Slick Airways, Inc., 
contained in his statement which was delivered to the committee on January 9, 
1958. I do not agree with Mr. Rentzel’s testimony insofar as the operation of 
logair is concerned. 

In my considered opinion, it would not be possible for Slick Airways or any 
other certificated cargo carrier to operate a logair contract as a part of its regular 
common-earrier freight service. In this connection, I wish to emphasize that 
AAXICO is a certificated all-cargo carrier, just like Slick. Insofar as the logair 
operation is concerned, the difference between the two carriers is that we are 
operating a logair contract whereas Slick is not. I might add that the fact we 
are Operating a logair contract is simply the result of competitive bidding. The 
bid which we submitted to the Air Force was lower than the bid submitted by 
Slick and numerous other carriers. 

Logair, of course, serves domestic military installafions which, to the best of 
my knowledge, are not certificated points on the routes of any all-cargo carriers. 
In the case of logair, great frequency of service and scheduled reliability are prime 
requirements of the Air Force. This can only be accomplished in a high-density, 
high-utilization (and, consequently, very low cost) service as opposed to a regular 
commercial cargo service where directional imbalances and relatively low average 
load factors do not permit the type of operation which is the requirement of the 
Air Force. 

As a matter of fact, it has been our actual experience that our logair and regular 
commercial cargo services are so dissimilar that we keep separate books on the 
two operations. Even the pilots employed on the two services require different 
training and qualifications. For example, our logair pilots are often called upon 
to transport material for the Air Force which, for security reasons or otherwise, 
could not be transported on our commercial cargo service. 

AAXICO is the newest of the certificated all-cargo carriers, having begun its com- 
mercial cargo services only a little over a year ago. We are authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to serve routes between the New York area and New 
Orleans via various intermediate points, and also between the Great Lakes area 
and New Orleans. We inaugurated cargo service serving New York, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans, and have recently instituted demand service at Philadelphia 
and Birmingham. 

I do not know what volume of Air Force freight would move over our certifi- 
cated routes, but I do know that it would be impossible for us to give the Air 
Force the type of service it needs by attempting to fulfill their requirements as a 
part of our regular common-carriage service. This, I believe, is what Mr. Rentzel 
advocates. 

Mr. Rentzel also states, in effect, that the operation of logair has had a crip- 
pling effect upon the commercial services of the all-cargo carriers. Our experience 
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has been directly to the contrary. As a matter of fact, the operation of logair has 
enabled us to spread our overhead over more aircraft and more miles of flying than 
would have been possible by the operation of our regular common-carriage service 
alone. Therefore, in our case logair has made it possible for us to institute and 
maintain commercial cargo services. 

I really believe that what Mr. Rentzel is advocating is a system which super- 
ficially would limit logair contracts to the four domestic all-cargo carriers, of 
which AAXICOisone. I suggest, however, that, as a practical matter, the imple- 
mentation of Mr. Rentzel’s plan would limit logair to Slick Airways and the 
Flying Tiger Line. It is our firm belief that any such artificial limitation placed 
upon carriers eligible to bid on logair is unreasonable, would give Slick and the 
Flying Tigers an unfair competitive advantage, would result in substantial in- 
creased costs to the Government without any corresponding benefits, is unworkable 
from an operating standpoint, and would not fulfill the requirements of the Air 
Force with respect to the logair service which it needs. 

I might add that a superficial reading of Mr. Rentzel’s testimony would seem to 
indicate that the Air Force is supplying aircraft to the logair contractors under a 
bailment or favorable leasing program. Such is not the case. AAXICO owns all 
of the aircraft and ground facilities which it utilizes in connection with its logair 
service, which facilities have required a very large investment on our part. Sub- 
stantially the same situation prevails with respect to the other three logair con- 
tractors. 

If this committee is to consider the logair problem, then I respectfully suggest 
that the Air Force should be complimented upon the institution and expansion 
of this service. As a result of intense competitive bidding, the rates provided 
by the present logair contractors are actually lower than comparable surface- 
transportation rates if inventory and packaging savings are taken into considera- 
tion. Moreover, the operation of logair has had an indirect beneficial effect 
upon the development of commercial air-cargo services in that, by leading the 
way, the Air Force has proved that, in actual practice, the transportation of freight 
by air can become a normally accepted means of doing business. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the members of the committee for this 
opportunity to appear before you and to try to set the record straight with 
reference to the logair operation. 


WasHinoTon, D. C., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. Cnet Hourie.p, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Ho.utrrevp: I represent Mr. Jesse F. Stallings, president of 
Capitol Airways, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. Capitol Airways operates one of the 
so-called logair contracts for the Air Force. On Saturday, January 11, 1958, 
Mr. Stallings saw for the first time a copy of the statement of Mr. Delos W. 
Rentzel, chairman of the board of directors of Slick Airways, Inc., which was 
presented to your committee on January 9, 1958. 

Mr. Stallings would greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
the Military Operations Subcommittee on Wednesday, January 15, 1958, for the 
purpose of commenting on Mr. Rentzel’s testimony insofar as it deals with the 
Air Force logair operations. 

Your favorable consideration of this request will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Coates LEAR, 
Attorney for Jesse F. Stallings and Capitol Airways, Inc. 


STATEMENT oF Jesse F. STaLuines, PrResipeNT, Capito. Arrways, INc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Jesse F. Stallings. 
I am president of Capitol Airways, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., a supplemental air 
carrier operating under the Civil Aeronautics Act. I am also president of the 
Tndapundeat Airlines Association, a trade organization which represents all of 


the supplemental air carriers in the United States. I am appearing here today on 
behalf of Capitol Airways, Inc. 

Capitol Airways, Inc., has been engaged in the airline business since 1946. At 
the present time, we operate 18 C—46 aircraft, of which number 16 are assigned 
to a transcontinental freight service which we operate under contract with the Air 
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Force. This service is known as logair. In addition to our logair operation, we 
are engaged in civilian and military charter and individually ticketed services. 
In addition, we operate one Constellation aircraft in the North Atlantic area 
under contract to the Military Air Transport Service. We are one of the largest 
of the so-called supplemental air carriers. 

My primary purpose in appearing before your committee is to comment on the 
statement of Mr. Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the board of directors of Slick 
Airways, Inc., which was presented here on January 9, 1958. At the outset I 
would like to observe it was my impression that this committee is concerned 
primarily with the activities of the Military Air Transport Service, including 
the recent bailment program of that agency. Insofar as Mr. Rentzel’s statement 
deals with MATS, I am in substantial agreement therewith. Since the logair 
program is entirely domestic in nature and is not administered by MATS, I was 
somewhat surprised to note Mr. Rentzel’s testimony (which I saw for the first 
time on Saturday, January 11, 1958) that he has used this forum as an excuse to 
attack the logair program. I am in complete disagreement with his recom- 
mendations as to the proper manner in which logair should be operated. 

In short, I believe that the real purpose of Mr. Rentzel’s testimony is to 
indirectly obtain for Slick Airways an unfair competitive advantage over existing 
or future logair bidders. 

In order to fully understand the effect which the logair program has upon such 
carriers as Capital Airways and Slick Airways, it is necessary, first of all, to set the 
record straight in regard to the legal operating rights of these two carriers. Slick 
Airways, Inc., holds a license from the Civil Aeronautics Board which authorizes 
that carrier to engage in scheduled air transportation of property over a trans- 
continental route system. Capital Airways holds a license from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which permits our company to engage in scheduled air transporta- 
tion of cargo between and among all domestic points, provided only that the 
service shall be operated on a charter basis.! 

Since logair is operated on a charter basis, it should be readily apparent that, 
from a legal standpoint, Capitol Airways is just as eligible to participate in 
logair as Slick Airways. Moreover, if it is the policy of the Government to foster 
the development of all-cargo services, then Capitol Airways should be placed in 
exactly the same position as Slick. In other words, neither carrier should, by 
Government fiat, be given an unfair advantage over the other. 

Capitol Airways presently operates 1 of the 4 logair contracts which are ad- 
ministered by AMC. Of the other 3 contracts, 2 are operated by cargo carriers 
who are in the identical legal posture as Slick, and the fourth is operated by 
Resort Airlines, Inc., a certificated passenger carrier. 

The fact that Capitol Airways operates a logair contract and Slick Airways 
does not is purely the result of competitive bidding. Prior to the time that we 
were awarded our present logair contract (June 30, 1956), AMC advertised for 
proposals from all air carriers, including Slick and Capitol Airways. Slick sub- 
mitted a bid, but the rate which Slick proposed was higher than the rate proposed 
by the four successful bidders. It was for this reason and this reason alone that 
Slick is not now a logair contractor. I do not think that, if they had been a 
successful bidder at that time, the committee would have heard the attack made 
on the logair system by Mr. Rentzel. 

The main thrust of Mr. Rentzel’s argument is that the logair service pattern 
is largely duplicative of the commercial common-carrier services offered by the 
certificated freight carriers, including Slick. He advocates, in effect, that the cer- 
tificated freight carriers should be authorized to operate logair as an adjunct or 
appendage to their regular common-carrier services. In my opinion, any such 
concept is entirely unworkable. 

In the first place, there is nothing new about Mr. Rentzel’s plan. What he 
advocates has been presented to AMC and to the Air Force on numerous occasions 
during the past several years and his plan has been rejected on the grounds that 
it is not feasible for the requirements of the Air Force. 

Secondly, it must be observed that the logair route system has very few, if 
any, common points with the certificated all-cargo route systems. If logair were 
handed on a silver platter to the certificated cargo carriers they would be required 
(as Mr. Rentzel admits) to reroute their aircraft to serve the Air Force bases. 
Thus they would be in exactly the same position from an operating standpoint 
as Capitol Airways or, indeed, any other air carrier. Moreover, if it is Mr. 
Rentzel’s concept that logair should be operated as a regular common carrier 
service as opposed to a charter service, then Slick and the other cargo carriers 





1 Opinion and order of the Civil Aeronautics Board, docket 5132, dated November 15, 1955 (order E-9744). 
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would be forced to have their routes amended by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
before they could serve the logair system on a regular common carriage basis. 
It would require at least several years for any such decision to be made by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. On the other hand, since logair is, legally speaking, a 
charter operation and Capitol Airways is authorized by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to engage in unlimited domestie charter services, it is not necessary for 
Capitol Airways to take any further legal action at the Civil Aeronautics Board 
or elsewhere in order to operate logair. 

Third, it should be noted that under Siick’s proposal the cost of logair 
would become prohibitive. As a result of various proceedings before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Slick Airways has succeeded in persuading the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in recent vears to increase the minimum lawful rates for the trans- 
portation of airfreight. For example, on August 20, 1953, Slick filed a petition 
asking the Board to increase airfreight minimum rates by at least 25 percent. 
This petition was substantially granted by the Board and the new minimum rates 
which were promulgated were 20 cents per ton-mile for the first 1,000 ton-miles 
of any one shipment and 1644 cents per ton-mile for all ton-miles in excess of 1,000 
ton-miles of any one shipment. Since the average length of haul over the logair 
routes is substantially less than 1,000 miles, the lawful minimum rate which would 
apply to the operation would be 20 cents per ton-mile as opposed to 14.5 cents per 
ton-mile, which is the figure quoted by Mr. Rentzel in his testimony as the aver- 
age currently effective logair rate. Actually, I am convinced that Mr. Rentzel’s 
figure of 14.5 cents per ton-mile is wrong for the reason that Capitol Airways 
operates its logair contract at a rate of less than 12 cents per ton-mile and I know 
of at least 1 other contractor whose rate is likewise less than 12 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. Rentzel on pages 10 and 11 of his testimony provides certain costs which 
compare Slick’s costs with DC—4’s and C—46’s to their costs with a DC-6A. He 
states that the DC-—6A on a comparable service would have a cost of 12 cents per 
ton-mile compared to the logair cost which he uses of 14.5 cents. At no time 
does Mr. Rentzel state that Slick Airways would be willing or could provide the 
logair service for the same cost to the Air Force that it is currently being operated. 
As a person who hss had more airline operating experience than Mr. Rentzel 
I can tell this committee without fear of contradiction that it would be literally 
impossible to operate the same logair service on the same basis as it is currently 
being operated with DC-—6A aircraft at the current cost to the Air Force. 

In any event, Slick Airways has no inherent monopoly in operating DC-—6A 
aircraft or any other type of aircraft. If it is deemed advisable by the Air Force 
to convert the logair operation to DC—6A’s, Capitol Airways and numerous of 
its competitors could operate such planes on the service. 

Mr. Rentzel would have this committee believe that Slick Airways is one of a 
very few number of carriers which have buiit up a fleet of DC-—6A cargo aircraft. 
The record should be put straight in this regard. Beginning about 1951, Slick Air- 
ways began to acquire DC—6A aircraft and for several years thereafter Slick con- 
sistently claimed that it would be able to fully exploit the air freight potential over 
its routes if it only had more DC-6A aircraft. Thus, in 1954 and 1955 Slick was 
successful in persuading the Navy and the Air Force to lease it some of these 
planes on the theory that they would be placed in commercial freight services 
as a temporary measure pending delivery of new DC-—6A’s to Slick. As a matter 
of fact, Slick obtained these aircraft at rentals substantially less than the then- 
current market rentals and the entire leasing program was established on such 
a basis that it was impossible for any earrier other than a certificated all-cargo 
carrier to secure the planes. This is the program referred to on page 16 of Mr. 
Rentzei’s testimony, which he suggests should be used as the basis for determining 
the qualifications of carriers to bid on either ‘‘fixed’”’ or “call” type military 
charters. Thus, it is perfectly apparent that Slick not only seeks an indirect 
subsidy of at least 7 cents or 8 cents per ton-mile for operating logair but, at the 
same time, it wishes the Government to establish a policy which would exclude 
practically all of its competitors from this field. 

The record shows that this Government-lease program has not resulted in the 
effect which it was supposed to have at the time that it was established. Slick 
Airwavs did in fact order new DC-6A’s but when they became available the 
aircraft which were leased were not returned to the Government and the new 
aircraft were sold at a profit to other carriers. For example, in the CAB examiner’s 
decision in the Air Freight Renewal case, served December 21, 1955, the examiner 
states: 

“Slick also ordered 6 DC-6A’s but sold 4 without using them in scheduled 
service.” 
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This process of selling off equipment continues today under Mr. Rentzel’s 
management. Slick has recently sold a new DC-6A to Hawaiian Airlines and 
has another aircraft on which a sale has recently been completed but has not 
been announced. The advantage which Slick obtained because of these low-rate 
leased aircraft and the consequent ability of Slick to offer more overseas trans- 
portation to MATS and to others has had a strong competitive affect upon the 
carriers such as Capitol Airways who were not permitted to participate in the 
lease program. 

The basic concept of Mr. Rentzel’s plan is contrary to all past Civil Aeronautics 
Board policy. As we understand his program, it would require that. military 
cargo at contract rates per mile would be carried on the same aircraft as normal 
cargo sent by other commercial shippers. This would mean that the same aircraft 
would be carrying cargo at two different rates, which is contrary to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s system of nonpreferential rates. 

In chart III submitted along with Mr. Rentzel’s testimony, the routes of the 
all-cargo carriers as set forth therein are the routes which such carriers are author- 
ized to operate by the Civil Aeronautics Board and not those which are actually 
being operated. Insofar as Slick is concerned, on December 4, 1957, Slick filed 
a petition with the Civil Aeronautics Board to suspend service at Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Houston, San Antonio, and Dallas. Slick claimed 
in this petition that such suspension would be ‘‘only temporary”’ and in this 
connection pointed to the fact that it will take delivery of additional new DC-6A 
aircraft by August of 1958. Yet, as pointed out above, Slick has apparently 
embarked on a program of selling these aircraft. 

In the past approximately 50 percent of Slick’s total revenues have been 
derived from activities other than the common-carriage transportation of air- 
freight. Such ‘‘outside’”’ activities have included military contract passenger and 
cargo services and worldwide commercial passenger charter activities. Slick, of 
course, holds no authority to engage in the transportation of passengers, whereas 
Capitol Airways does hold such authority. It is apparent from Mr. Rentzel’s 
proposals that he is endeavoring to establish an exclusive right to this traffie for 
which he has formerly been competing with other carriers. 

In summary, therefore, | wish to make the following principal points with respect 
to Mr. Rentzel’s testimony: 

(1) I am in substantial agreement with his views concerning the operation of 
MATS which I understand to be the concern of this committee. 

(2) I am in complete disagreement with his proposal regarding the operation of 
logair because— 

(a) under Mr. Rentzel’s proposal the cost of logair would be vastly 
increased and perhaps become uneconomical. 

(b) Logair does not duplicate the certificated cargo system and even if it 
did it would still have to be operated on a charter basis with frequent and 
reliable schedules. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to commingle 
the logair operation with a regular common-carriage freight service, except in 
isolated instances. 

(c) Mr. Rentzel is really seeking an unfair advantage for his company 
which, if put into effect, would severely limit the number of competitive bidders 
for the logair service. 

(d) Insofar as Mr. Rentzel advocates that the qualifications to bid on all 
military charters should be established by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
terms equivalent to the so-called all-cargo experiment lease program, the 
implementation of any such plan would likewise give an unfair competitive 
advantage to Slick Airways. Moreover, Capitol Airways is, of course, 
authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board to operate its logair contract. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to 
endeavor to clarify some of the misconceptions which might be obtained from Mr. 
Rentzel’s testimony. In this connection, 1 wish to urge the committee to question 
officials of the Air Force in regard to the logair program and particularly to inquire 
of such officials whether they have, in fact, studied Mr. Rentzel’s plan (or its 


equivalent) and have, in fact, found that it does not meet the requirements of the 
Air Force. 
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Stick Arrways, INc., 


Dallas, Tex. January 15, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HO.iFi£LD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrman: In light of statements and proposed testimony which 
have come to my attention in the last day or two misinterpreting the testimony 
which I gave before your committee on January 9 as it pertained to logair, I feel 
compelled to write to you. 

As you know, in response to your invitation, I testified as to the military trans- 
portation policy as it affected civil air carriers, recognizing, however, that the 
particular question with which your committee was immediately concerned was 
the proposed bailment program. My broad approach was necessitated by the 
fact that I am convinced that only if the proposed bailment program is seen in its 
proper perspective regarding all military requirements and the reserve air fleet 
can judgment be properly made in regard to it. Therefore, I attempted to 
analyze the military domestic, as well as the international, transport policy to 
indicate the current effect of these policies on the civil air-transport industry. 
It was in this context and for this purpose that I testified in regard to logair. 

My only purpose in testifying was to give your committee, at your request, 
my views as to a consistent national program which would integrate military and 
civil air transport policies in a manner which would not only aid in developing 
the commercial air transport industry, but which would also provide the necessary 
civil reserve air fleet in the event of an emergency. 

Therefore, I have been greatly disturbed at statements coming to my attention 
charging me with ulterior motives in regard to this testimony as it concerned 
logair. 

5 recognize that, while your committee has an interest in both the domestic 
and international military charter operations, you have no desire or intention of 
holding public debate on the making of logair contracts. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, since proposed statements have misinterpreted my testimony and indicated 
@ misunderstanding of fact as to Slick Airways’ activities, if your hearings are to 
include such testimony, I am compelled to request an equal opportunity to reply 
in order to set the record straight. 

Respectfully yours, 


D. W. Rentze., Chatrman. 
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FRIDAY,*JANUARY 10, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investigators. 

Mr. Ho.irre_p. The subcommittee will be in order. 


Mr. Burwell, will you please take the witness stand and identify 
yourself to the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF L. C. BURWELL, JR., CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Burwe.u. My name is Lewis Burwell. I am chairman of the 
board of directors of Overseas National Airways. My company is a 
supplemental air carrier. 

Mr. Houirretp. Would you please indicate at this time the scope 
of your operation, how many planes you operate and how many per- 
sonnel you employ? 

Mr. Burweti. We operate one C-118 on lease from the Air 
Force, another C—54 on lease from the Air Force, and three DC—4’s 
of our own. 

We employ about 125 people. We have three new DC-6’s which 
we will take delivery on early in February, which we are buying from 
the factory. 

I would like to say at the outset that I am not simply concerned 
with more business for my company or for the airline industry. I 
assure you that I am, as are my colleagues who are appearing before 
you, completely sensitive to the overriding requirements of our 
national defense and our military posture. 

I have seen this so-called MATS situation examined and heard it 
debated many, many times, both inside the service and outside. 
Until now, however, no impartial board of judgment has fully looked 
at this problem in its proper context. This hearing is long overdue, 
and you are wise to call it in such timely fashion. 

I believe it is a fact that MATS is the largest United States 
Government-operated, commercial-type enterprise. This facility had 
to be created during World War IT when the airline industry simply 
couldn’t manage a fast enough buildup to do the job. But like a 
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second family car, it has been hard to give up, and with our second 
airpower buildup, beginning in 1950, it has by persuasive advocacy 
kept pace in growth with the rest of the Air Force establishment. 
For 10 years now or longer there has been a continuous wrangle about 
the MATS mission and its preemption of commercial flying. I 
don’t think we have ever put this mission in its proper perspective 
nor boiled down these issues to where they are clear and sharp. To 
do this, I believe we must pose and answer certain fundamental 
=. 

Do we agree that the next war may come so suddenly and possibly 
last so briefly that only the military capability which we have at 
hand on D-day minus 1 will be available to us? 

I believe the answer to this is “Yes.” I foresee no time to build or 
mobilize anything. One of the alleged justifications for MATS 
that it constitutes a readily expandable transport nucleus which by 
operating during peacetime at a low-level utilization of some 4 hours 
a day can instantly surge to a 10-hour-per-day basis. 

Since the pilots and mechanics to accomplish this surge are not 
standing by, nor can we afford to stand them by, this would appear 
to be a fallacious assumption. 

Another role of MATS is sometimes roughly described as a training 
mission. The central question here is, does this training accomplish 
anything except providing replacements for the previously trained 
personnel who are constantly rotated out? Compensation for skilled 
transport pilots and mec -hanics is higher on the outside. Is not MATS 
really training people for the airlines and electronics industries? In 
other words, does the training accomplish anything other than to 
keep the capability level at its present point? 

I believe the answer to this is ‘‘No.”” MATS simply has to train 
and work like the devil to break even. 

Is there any reason why a fleet of MATS ships, operating side by 
side with a fleet of commercial ships, both carrying military traffic, 
should not operate from common backlogs? And by “common 
backlogs,” I mean both military and commercial. 

Some commercial operators quite successfully presell in one direc- 
tion or another maybe 50 percent of their productivity across the 
North Atlantic. They have been in a position to give MATS bar- 
gain rates on the matching legs. The converse of this situation is a 
MATS airplane taking high priority military cargo to Chateauroux 
and returning with a load of retrograde garbage when, if it had been 
a commercially operated airplane, it could have picked up full-fare 
commercial cargo from Amsterdam, for instance. My point is this: 
if this traffic was carried by commercial companies under commercial 
insignia, instead of by MATS, the commercial and military traffic 
could be judicially mingled so that the transportation savings would 
be enormous. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, at this point, Mr. Burwell, the script which 
was furnished the committee on your statement is at variance. Have 
you changed your statement? 

Mr. Burwetu. No, sir; I have attempted to clarify it. I have 
said in my original statement, I used the expression that part of the 
MATS transport fleet—what I meant was the MATS transport fleets— 
commercial airplanes should be substituted for those airplanes. 
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Mr. Houirrevp. I have your original here. Would you give us 
again your revised section? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Beginning with the sentence ‘‘My point is this.” 

If this traffic was carried by commercial companies under com- 
mercial insignia instead of by MATS. Is that clear, sir? 

Mr. Houirievp. Yes. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Relating to my previous question and answer, is 
there any real reason why commercial transport and a military trans- 
port made by the same manufacturer from the same jigs cannot operate 
under the same rules safetywise, carrying the same loads for the same 
ranges? 

Why should a commercial DC-—6 carry 19,000 pounds across the 
North Atlantic and a MATS DC-4 only 11,000? I have never heard 
a good reason for this discrepancy except that obviously the more 
lightly the plane is loaded, the more margin of safety exists, and with 
the MATS experience level necessarily low because of rotating per- 
sonnel, or relatively low, it may have been decided that this self- 
imposed penalty is indicated. 

The military point of view on this issue may well be that by increas- 
ing cabin ioads on D-day, some part of the wartime surge is accom- 
plished, but this ignores the continuing peacetime extravagance. In- 
dustry may complain that I am very shortsighted to raise this point 
because the more MATS puts in their own airplanes, the less remains 
for our airplanes. 

I don’t think either of these positions is correct. I think there is a 
better answer, and I will come to it in a moment. 

If industry makes a clear case that it can assume a substantial por- 
tion of the MATS transport mission and do it more cheaply and more 
safely, we are left with the burning question of what we do with the 
excess MATS aircraft. Reducing payload or reducing utilization or 
mothballing, none of these are sensible answers. The constructive, 
logical answer is to carve out another 15 or 20 percent of military 
traffic now moving by surface and make it airborne. Our transporta- 
tion bill is now on the order of $3 billion a year. The defense bill is on 
the order of $40 billion. This is all actually a premium on the national 
insurance policy we carry for survival. If it costs another hundred 
million or so to quadruple the actual, as opposed to the theoretical, 
capability of our air transport fleet, it is probably pretty cheap insur- 
ance. This is particularly true when we think of the vulnerability of 
surface shipping in a nuclear war or any kind of war in the future. 
The fact is that when we accomplish the switchover of this traffic from 
surface to air, the reduced pipeline inventory may well refund the 
entire extra premium for air shipment, so that there is no added cost. 
The point to remember is, what we don’t have on D-day we won’t 
have at all, and this is just as true of air transport capability as it is 
true of bomb-delivery capability. 

In this setting—and I might add it is one of darkening visibility—I 
urge that this committee consider two proposals. I urge first a 
searching reexamination of the MATS mission. I urge, secondly, 
that the present Air Force plan to put out 10 aircraft on bailment to 
1 or 2 successful bidders—and, Mr. Chairman, I have changed my 
conclusion here—I urge, secondly, that the present Air Force plan to 
put out 10 aircraft on bailment to 1 or 2 successful bidders be com- 
pletely scrapped. 
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Dealing now with proposal No. 1, we should take a realistic look at 
the spectrum of military air traffic. We will find a number of bands 
in this spectrum. I believe we will find that the broadest band at 
the bottom is the routine movement of people and things recurrently 
between nonsensitive places. I believe we will find that the people in 
this band are not on special or unusual assignments but are simply 
concerned with getting safely and speedily from one point to another. 
I believe we will find that the things in this band are in standard 
shapes and sizes and will fly in commercial-type aircraft. 

This bottom band, which can be exemplified by the operation 
between McGuire Air Force Base and Rhein Main, Germany, pres- 
ently served by three MATS DC-6 or C-118 flights a day, should be 
served by commercial air. Band No. 2, above, would be the move- 
ment of people and things into or out of sensitive points. I think 
there is a good argument that the Air Force should handle transporta- 
tion into certain Middle East points at the present. 

If these places cool off, commercial air can take over. Then there 
would be recurrent movement to and from out-of-the-way spots, like 
Thule, where there is no commercial air service and where there is a 
requirement for outsized cargo and on-edge operations. That 
means more than unusual hazard, sir, in the operation. The winds 
are adverse, the weather is bad, and alternates do not exist. It is not 
. commercial-type operation. This should be strictly a military 
show. 

Still the next band, No. 4, would be short-term air support in 
large quantity for maneuvers or exercises. The military should have 
prime responsibility for this and augment its capability, when needed, 
by charters from the commercial industry. 

The final band, No. 5, is tactical lift into short fields carrying, for 
instance, paratroopers or airborne troops and supplies. This is ex- 
emplified by troop carrier and can, of course, be only military. 

We have identified 5 distinct bands of traffic, and I believe we 
would concede that the top 4 belong to MATS if they will give us the 
1 that is strictly a commercial-type operation on routes already served 
by commercial air. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am striking everything in the next para- 
graph, down to the word ‘“‘however,” and I strike the word “however,” 
and start with ‘‘“f.” 

If these 10 aircraft remain in military configuration, they can carry 
only military cargo and personnel. There is no opportunity to inter- 
splice commercial traffic, which will mean more cost to the Govern- 
ment and less profit to the operator. 

In the second instance, if MATS manages the operation under their 
own regulations, considerably less payload can be carried on every 
flight. This means more cost to the Government and less profit to 
the operator. 

I am firmly convinced that the national interest would be better 
served if MATS asked for competitive bids on this new block of 
traffic and beyond holding the successful bidder responsible, not con- 
cern itself with how he carries out his job. 

Now, I strike all the balance, Mr. Chairman, except that one 
paragraph. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Will you please read the last sentence’ that you 
are reading? 
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Mr. Burwe.u. Competitive bids on this new block of traffic-—and 
then I insert “and beyond holding the successful bidder responsible, 
not concern itself with how he carries out his job.” Then I strike 
the entire balance of that paragraph there. 

Mr. Houirie.p. “Beyond holding the successful bidder responsible.’ 

Mr. Burwe ... Yes, sir; “not concern itself with how he carries 
out his job.” 

Mr. Houtirretp. Wouldn’t this sentence then free the carriers from 
installing this emergency type of equipment which has been brought 
up in the testimony? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Do you mean the CRAF? 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes. You say, “‘need not concern itself with how 
they carry out the job.”” They would have to concern themselves 
with how to carry it out at least to the extent of having them install 
this emergency-type equipment for emergency periods; would they 
not? You don’t mean this in its broadest sense? 

Mr. Burwe tu. No; I only mean they give the carrier the mission 
and not try to look over his shoulder while he does it but just hold 
him responsible to see that it is done according to their specification. 

Mr. Houirretp. Then you strike the rest of the paragraph? 

Mr. Burwe .u. The rest of that paragraph, sir, and my final and 
concluding paragraph is: 


This is the only scheme that will get the Government the best possible bargain 
for its transportation dollar during peacetime and the highest possible utilization 
of this national asset in case of war. 

And I have stricken the final paragraph, and I am very grateful for 
this opportunity to testify. 

Mr..Hourrretp. Thank you, Mr. Burwell, for your testimony. 

Will you please furnish to us a revised, clean copy of your statement 
for the record? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Within the next 2 hours, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. May I review in my own mind the types of planes 
that you are operating? Will you give me that, Mr. Burwell? 

Mr. Burwe.u. We are presently operating one DC-6. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Which you own? 

Mr. BurweE... No, sir; released on bailment from the Government. 

Mr. Houtirietp. Leased from the Air Force? 

Mr. BurweE tt. It is on bailment. It isn’t leased. 

Mr. Houirie.p. On regular commercial-lease arrangement. 

Mr. Burwe... No, sir; it is in connection with what we call the 
missile lift. It operates from the west coast, Patrick Air Force Base, 
and we operate a DC-—6 and a DC-4 on that operation but they both 
are owned by the Air Force. 

Mr. Houirretp. You in‘effect furnish the crews for this and the 
maintenance. 

Mr. Burwe.u. The maintenance and the fuel. Complete mainte- 
nance and fuel. We furnish everything except the airplanes. 

Mr. Houirrep. So this is really a bailment program very much like 
they are advocating, is it, with certain exceptions? 

Mr. Burwe ... It is a little broader than the one they are advo- 
cating but it again is a compromise airplane and a compromise service. 
Everything about it is a compromise. We don’t make any money on 
it and I don’t think they do either. 

Mr. Hourrie.tp. Did you get that on bid? 
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Mr. BurweE.u. Yes, sir; we got it on bid, last July. 

Mr. Houtrretp. How has your bid worked out so far as your com- 
pany is concerned? 

Mr. Burwe.u. We are losing about $7,000 a month on it. We 
might eventually recover that because the frequency has been in- 
creased now as of January 1. It started with only two round trips per 
week. It is up to three and then we are having a diversion through 
Denver which is getting the utilization here. 

Mr. Ho.irieitp. Now, in addition to that you have, I believe you 
said, a C—118? 

Mr. Burwe... No, sir; that is the C—118, on that service. 

Mr. Hourrreitp. That is the military designation of DC—6? 

Mr. Burwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What do you have in the nature of your own 
planes? 

Mr. Burwe tu. Three DC-4’s, and three DC—6’s which are not yet 
in service. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Those are on order? 

Mr. Burwe .u. They are on order and paid for. We start getting 
the first one next month. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The three DC—4’s then are in service? 

Mr. Burwe .t. In service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are they engaged totally in Air Force business? 

Mr. Burwe ut. Totally in commercial business. To say they are 
engaged totally is a mistake, right now. They are not totally engaged. 

Mr. Hourietp. They are totally engaged in commercial service, 
but not totally engaged? 

Mr. Burwetu. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. If your bailment program is costing you $7,000 
per month, yours is a comparatively small company and it would seem 
that this program is not exactly a good thing for your company 
financially? 

Mr. Burwe tt. No, sir. It has accomplished one thing. It has 
enabled us to train our DC-6 crews which we would otherwise have 
had to do by just boring holes in the air. So I guess in the long run 
we won’t lose anything on it and it has given us some good DC-6 
experience. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Of course, you had to have qualified personnel to 
operate the plane to begin with; did you not? 

Mr. BurweE tt. Yes, sir; we did have to. 

Mr. Houirretp. What you mean is they got additional experience. 

Mr. Burwetu. No; we had 2 or 3 qualified DC-6 pilots and now 
we have 20, by rotating them through this operation. 

Mr. Houirievp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Morean. What type contract is that under which you are 
presently operating on the missile lift? 

Mr. Burwe ... It is a fixed-price contract; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Morean. Yes, sir. 

What is the period of the contract? 

Mr. BurweE.t. One year. 

Mr. Morean. Does the Government have an option to renew? 

Mr. Burwe.u. No, sir; it is not stated in the contract. 

Mr. Rogsack. Mr. Burwell, you recommend in your statement that 
the contractor be responsible for operations but not held to detailed 
ways of performing on the contract. 
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Are you referring to the proposed bailment program? 

Mr. Burwe.t. Yes, sir. I am referring to the program of using 
military aircraft whic h I think just compromises the results so badly. 

Let me just make this point: I think you will understand what I 
mean. In order for MATS to carry a load of cargo across the Pacific 
they have to carry 10 percent more gas in the same type of airplane 
that Pan American has to take a load of passengers and that doesn’t 
make any sense. 

Mr. Rosack. Is the effect of your recommendation any different 
from a straight lease arrangement? 

Mr. Burwe.tu. My recommendation, sir, is that the Air Force 
give all the traffic that they possibly can, and until somebody runs out 
of airplanes, keep their airplanes. Because you can’t operate them 
in military configuration and get any efficiency out of them. The 
whole philosophy of this Government and this administration has been 
to hoe your own row, and work for private enterprise. 

Mr. Rozack. Is your position substantially this: That for traffic 
of the type commercial operators can carry, all such traffic should be 
put out to contract and in cases where additional planes are required, 
MATS should make those available by lease. Now, is your position 
any different from that? 

Mr. Burwett. I wouldn’t want to lease any more airplanes. I[ 
think if we have to get some MATS airplanes into the fleet, that 
they ought to be sold to the operator rather than leased. 

Mr. Rozack. Sold rather than leased? 

Mr. Burwe .. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropackx. When you are talking about contractor performance, 
you have stated in your amended statement that you are opposed to 
the present bailment program. You say it should be scrapped. Now, 
what kind of program do you propose as a substitute, that there be 
a kind of lease-purchase arrangement? 

Mr. Burwe wt. No, sir; forget about airplanes. That is my posi- 
tion. I think there are enough airplanes in hand right now in this 
fleet and on order to do a terrific job and I think we just complicate 
it by putting military airplanes in the picture because you can’t 
operate them under the same rules and you can’t get maximum utiliza- 
tion out of an airplane which is restricted to carrying only one class of 
traffic. 

Mr. Rosacx. What happens to the MATS planes that are going 
to be deprived, under this recommendation, of the business they now 
carry? 

Mr. Burwe tt. Well, they might have the same thing happen to 
them that happened to a lot of destroyers. Mothball them. But 
I think if the Air Force turns loose enough traffic that all of us will 
be busy, including MATS. 

Mr. Rorack. | was trying to understand your statement. You 
said there is no point in just junking the aircraft and there is no point 


in letting them stand idle, so the answer is a substantial increase in 
total airlift. 


Mr. Burwe .t. Right. 

Mr. Ropack. Does that mean that you are in effect recommending 
that MATS maintain its commercial operations, but that since there 
will be, under your proposal, increased airlift, the commercial carriers 
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will participate in such increase as there is, and MATS will maintain 
its present commercial operation? 

Mr. BurRwELu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. I want to understand your statement. 

Mr. Burwe tt. That is the sense of my statement. 

Let me give you an example: We are moving some 800 Air Ministry 
troops for the British Government to Christmas Island. We and 
other carriers. I didn’t mean we, I meant the industry. 

I called Air Force—not MATS but Air Force requirements to see 
if there was not some opportune cargo or personnel in Hawaii that 
could come back. ‘The answer was that there are 2,000 more spaces 
in the MATS capability for that particular period than even MATS 
can use. Now, that means that the traffic is unbalanced. 

Mr. Houirietp. Thank you very much, Mr. Burwell, for your 
statement. It is valuable because it shows the operation of a small 
carrier who is operating his own planes, who has planes on order and 
is committed to a new capacity and who also at the present time is 
operating on a type of bailment. 

(Mr. Burwell furnished the following additional information subse- 
quent to his testimony:) 


A PLAN FoR A WorRKING MopEL or THE CiviL RESERVE AIR FLEET 
STATEMENT OF THE PLAN 


The carriers who are members of the Independent Airlines Association collec- 
bring operate about 48 DC-—4 aircraft currently enrolled in the civil reserve air 

ent. 

{t is proposed that 24 of these airplanes be operated for a 90-day period, begin- 
ning immediately, in the MATS overseas cargo pattern, on the basis of 10 hours 
per day. 

HISTORY OF THESE CARRIER’S OPERATIONS 


These and other aircraft belonging to these supplemental carriers are not com- 
mitted to route-type operations. They always have been, still are, and always 
will be the most instantly available airplanes to support the national-defense 
airlift. They can carry either cargo or passengers, which is not true of the great 
majority of scheduled airlines’ equipment. In the case of both the Berlin airlift 
and the Korean airlift the planes of these carriers and those of the all-cargo 
carriers were “there fustest and carried the mostest.”’ 


THE CARRIERS’ PRESENT NEED 


As testimony before the Holifield committee in the House has clearly shown, 
an ever-increasing proportion of military traffic is being carried in military aircraft. 
Taking this business away from these carriers has brought them to a point where 
their fleet is less than half busy. If the military traffic is not restored, this capa- 
bility will quickly disappear. This support lift has cost the Government nothing. 
It should not be allowed to perish. 


A. ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN TO THE GOVERNMENT 


(a) It has been alleged that commercial air transportation costs the Govern- 
ment much less than military air transportation. By operating these planes 
side by side with MATS, valid comparisons can be drawn and this question settled 
once and for all. 

(6) Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent each year by the Defense Depart- 
ment in testing and exercising weapons systems and support systems. CRAF 
is the only major support system that has never been tested and cannot be realis- 
tically tested on a full-scale basis because it would interrupt commercial schedules. 
This plan would serve admirably as a pilot working model of CRAF. The 
exercise would yield much valuable information and solve many operating prob- 
lems that will arise with a full-scale mobilization of civil air transport. 

(c) General A. T. Wilson, Jr., recently testified before the Holifield committee 
that 85 percent of MATS flying hours were dedicated to the proposition of systems 
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training. Since these airplanes would fly in the MATS channels, they would 
produce the same degree of systems training as would military airplanes. 

(d) General Wilson also testified that before a D-day there may be an E-day, 
which would require deployment of our striking forces well in advance of any 
stated national emergency. He further stated that CRAF cannot be called up 
until the President declares a national emergency and, even if it could be mus- 
tered before then, the cancellation of commercial schedules would tip off these 
classified operations to the general public and to the enemy. Obviously, these 
24 aircraft, not otherwise dedicated, could be completely secured and this objec- 
tion would not exist. 

(e) Maintenance of these airplanes on a ready basis under the American flag 
is something very much in the national interest. If this or some similar plan is not 
adopted to keep half of this supplemental fleet busy with military traffic until the 
carriers have had time to build their commercial traffic, a great many of the 
planes will find their way into the hands of foreign buyers and be lost for national- 
defense purposes. 


OvERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS, 
Washington, February 21, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet Houirte.p, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houirrevp: I have carefully followed your hearings. As I stated 
in my testimony, | think you are doing a very timely and constructive thing. 
One point has not been brought out, and I am taking the liberty of making it in 
this letter. 

No one argues the fact that the upgrading of our commercial fleet with long- 
range, convertible-type aircraft, that can carry either passengers or cargo, is a 
very worthwhile objective from the standpoint of our defense posture. Aside 
from a relatively few aircraft of this type operated by Flying Tigers and Seaboard 
& Western, in all-cargo service the majority of them are committed on a day-to-day 
or month-to-month basis to the carriage of MATS traffic. 

If MATS could give a 3-year contract, the successful carrier could afford to 
dispose of his DC—4’s and, on the strength of this contract, finance new DC-—6’s 
or Constellations. 

The Navy has for some time let contracts up to 5 years for the lease of tankers. 
The successful bidder would then take his contract and would have no trouble in 
banking it for the construction of his tanker. 

I made extensive investigation as to why this could not be done with aircraft, 
and finally got an opinion from the General Counsel of the Navy that this was 
possible in the case of tankers because MSTS, being on an industrially funded 
basis, was able to obligate funds which did not come from “1-year money.”’ 

Now that MATS is scheduled to be completely industrially funded as of July 1, 
1958, if the contracting function were shifted from the Air Materiel Command to 
MATS, it would appear that a similar-type arrangement could be effected. 

The War Office and Air Ministry in the United Kingdom have given long-term 
contracts for trooping to the British independents for years. In addition to 
facilitating the purchase of new equipment, it stabilizes the entire industry. 

I respectfully suggest that vour committee consider this very important point 
in its deliberations. 

Sincerely, 
L. C. BurRweEtt, Jr. 

Our next witness is Mr. George Riley, legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Riley. I understand vou have a short statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS LEGISLA- 
TIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Rixey. I am legislative representative for the AFL-CIO. 
Your subcommittee is to be commended for exploring a number of 
situations which have developed in the field of civilian aviation. 
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In the AFL-CIO we have a grouping of unions whose memberships 
are engaged wholly or in part in this industry. These unions include: 
Airline Pilots Association, International Association of Machinists, 
Air Transport Division of the Transport Workers Union, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, Flight Engineers International Association, Air 
Line Dispatchers ‘Assoc iation, United Auto Workers, and Airline 
Steward and Stewardesses Association. 

Discussions by representatives of these unions have developed some 
facts which your subcommittee will wish to receive together with 
viewpoints which, I believe, are quite important. 

The present statement is not designed to be lengthy or in much 
detail. The unions are close to the pr roblems and are best in position 
to state the details as they know them first hand. The purpose of 
this statement is to set forth sketchily some points which your sub- 
committee may wish to expand with the help of our unions. 


CRAF, MANPOWER AND CONTRACTS 


The civil reserve air fleet, which certainly should loom big in the 
scheme of things in an international crisis, can hardly be described 
as more than a paper enterprise. This civilian arm of logistics has 
numbers for manpower but no names. Certainly this should not be. 
Every reservist has the right to know now, and not when it is too late, 
where he stands with himself, his dependents and his job now or 
later. He has the right to know when he must have his personal 
affairs in order. 

The Air Force will tell you as it has told others, I am sure, that it 
has no definitive contracts with the civilian carriers and that it cannot 
even describe the type contracts which eventually will be forthcoming 
to the carriers. At least, this is what the Air Force has told others in 
briefing sessions when questions have been asked on this point. 

This obviously means that, since the Air Force cannot describe the 
profile of such contracts, our members are left in the dark on what 
their contracts with the carriers should contain. 

There are in CRAF some Reserve generals, many colonels and others 
who certainly will be key personnel. You can gain some idea of 
what is involved when it is realized that some 80 DC—7’s are considered 
for standby contracts and that 3% crews are required for each plane. 

This is a prime issue. Someone should make some sense out of it, 
that every person to be included can be committed by individual 
identity. 

Continuing on this point, attention is directed to the fact that the 
CAB recently turned down a 6-percent fare increase. The final 
outcome on this subject can only be guesswork. The question of 
subsidies continues to pop up on occasion. How these shall play a 
part, what shall be determined as the proper level for fares—both 
for short haul and long haul—truly is crying for someone to get the 
whole category leveled up. 

I certainly have no prerogative to speak for other than the labor 
angle, but I believe your subcommittee will find much cloudiness on 
the horizon for airlines whic h, too, are looking to the immediate 
future for some clarification. 
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MATS OPERATIONS 


There has grown up over the years the Military Air Transport 
Service. This is a decidedly plush operation. Just how efficient these 
operations are and whether they approximate the efficiency of civilian 
operations may well be a subject for your subcommittee. And 
whether they are less costly is still another question. Whether there 
is less duplication is still a further question. 

The Congress appears to have given much thought to efficiency 
of civilian airline operations, to a minimum of duplication, and also 
with an eye to costs in enacting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

So far as we can see, the Congress did not think in terms of military 
operations performing clearly civilian functions, which is a prevailing 
practice today in the military. It may well have been true that the 
Congress would have thought in terms of the civilian lines performing 
supporting functions for the military had civilian aviation come of 
age at the time the Civil Aeronautics Act became law. 

Considered in the light of today, when the national administration 
is saying that no function should be discharged by Government which 
could be performed by private enterprise, MATS stands out as the 
glaring exception, and for what reason I am sure only this subcom- 
mittee can determine. 

There is the fact that limited airspace allocation becomes more 
critical each day here on the threshold of the jet age with airport 
facilities being what they are. 

A footnote to this phase of the presentation is suggested by the 
fact that MATS is deploying its personnel to dee entralized points. 
There has been a number from Andrews Air Base, for example, to 
Scott Air Field at Bellevue, Ill. This and other maneuvers you may 
wish to take a look at. 


WRIGHT COMMISSION REPORT 


There was issued on July 21, 1957, a report of some 800 pages by 
the Commission on Government Security. In this report is contained 
the civil air transport security program discussion. 

The Commission took the position that an industry which moves 
in the course of a calendar year ‘‘the equivalent of almost one-fourth 
of the population of the U nited States” has security problems which 
command attention and must be solved. 

The Commission declared that the 708 airports served by the 52 
certificated carriers operating some 1,500 aircraft leave wide-open 
gaps in the security system of this Nation. 

The Commission has gone out of existence. It has left behind 
many words which command thought. How much legislation would 
be proposed to implement this and other sections of the report remains 
to be seen. Some of the recommendations can be implemented by 
Executive order, according to the Commission. Your subcommittee 
may wish to determine if Executive orders are forthcoming. Much 
of the recommendation appears to lie within the field of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations inasmuch as it would seem that 
éertain structural changes are being proposed. An example of this is 
on page 512 of the printed report having to do with allocation of 
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workloads among examiners and the substitution of hearing examiners 
for hearing boards. It hardly appears necessary to go deeply into 
this report because it speaks for itself and in rather clear language. 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES ABROAD—FOREIGN AIRLINES HERE 


Related somewhat to the foregoing topical heading, but going into 
other directions as well, is the manner in which foreign airlines are 
refusing or failing to abide by the provisions of the National Railway 
Labor Act. This is an important subject, particularly because this 
act applies to all employed in the industry. 

There is no suggestion that the act be gone into for revision or 
amendments. I mean merely to say that conformity to the act by 
foreign airlines coming into the United States should be invoked. 
Examples of this evasion may be found in New York and in Miami 
and perhaps elsewhere, some airlines bringing their own mechanics 
and their own dispatchers into the United States as well as steward- 
esses, | am informed. Conversely, it may be found that some of our 
own nationals hired and stationed abroad may be failing to receive 
coverage under National Railway Labor Act. 

Some American lines are bidding to get into Russia and the Rus- 
sians are applying for routes in the United States. Again, what this 
may involve and to what extent, it would appear to be well within 
the province of your own subcommittee to assemble the facts. I feel 
sure that our unions will wish to give such data as may be desired in 
support of any particularization or failure to conform to the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Part of this situation may well be the result of foreign exchange 
and inability to get currency out of certain countries, but I cannot 
feel that these can be reasons for not living up to the laws of this 
land when our domestic facilities are made use of by those from 
other shores. 

These points touch fleetingly on some of the matters which I 
believe your subcommittee will wish to develop. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you, Mr. Riley, for your statement. 

Are there any questions from the committee members? 

Mr. Lipscoms. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riley, on the second page you state that the policy supported 
by the national administration is, as you put it, “that no function 
should be discharged by Government which could be performed by 
private enterprise.” 

Do you support this policy completely? 

Mr. Rivery. I am not stating it is our policy, I state it is the policy 
of the national administration and I am also pointing up the fact 
that this MATS operation becomes a great exception to the admin- 
istration’s own policy. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Well, how do you feel about it? 

Mr. Ritey. We have no general position on the thing. The unions 
where they find their interest lie are certainly under the autonomy 
and the charter of cffiliction entitled to do es they determine their 
own position. We have no convention position as I can cite it at the 
moment. 

Mr. Lipscoms. By your statementghere do you mean that M ATS is 
in competition? I mean do you make the statement that MATS is 
in competition with private enterprise? 
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Mr. River. Well, I would say yes. Surely. I think the testimony 
of the prec eding witness pointed “that up very well. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you think this is bad in the case of MATS? 

Mr. Riuey. I am not saying it is bad or good. I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the preceding witness. I say there is incon- 
sistency involved here and to me it is a glaring type of inconsistency 
on the part of the administration. 

Mr. Lipscoms. By this statement do you mean you think something 
should be done about MATS’ competition with private enterprise? 

Mr. Rixey. I think that is the assumption, surely. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you want to expand further on your statement 
concerning MATS as being a decidedly “plush” operation? 

Mr. Rivey. I think that is just a matter of inspection and examina- 
tion of the situation as it exists. I think you have testimony either 
coming in here or have had it to show the thing to be quite that. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. You are probably referring specifically to what is 
considered the cost of operating MATS? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. There was a return load not available from 
Hawaii. That sort of thing. Somebody has to pay it. And the 
short tonnage, the difference between 11,000 tons and 19,000. That 
has been stated here and so forth. All of that it seems to me to be 
slack motion. Somebody is paying for something that isn’t being 
done. They are paying for hauling and the hauling is not to capacity 
and so forth. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have you anything else in mind besides the thing 
that have been mentioned here, and will be mentioned, as to what 
considered a “‘plush”’ operation? 

Mr. Ritey. No, but I am sure that any of the unions affiliated 
whose identity I have mentioned who are close enough to the thing to 
describe it can do it in a much better way than I can. I am merely 
giving as I said here, a sketchy, overall statement and I am sure that 
if the subcommittee wished to point up any of those items, there are 
the names of the unions and we are happy to say they will be fully 

cooperative in getting the facts, whatever they might be. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I concur in your statement to the effect that the 
CRAF program should be well organized and documented. 

Do you have any other additional facts besides the observation 
that the personnel involved in the CRAF program are not individuals, 
but just names? You make a statement that it is a paper enterprise. 
Is there anything else that you have in mind besides the individuals 
involved? 

Mr. Ritey. We are pretty busy trying to keep up with the human 
equation. If we can get that done we will be pretty happy about it. 

I wouldn’t want to go beyond the statements I have made there. 
I can say this, that I was present at a briefing session in the Air 
Force and | was flabbergasted when the question and answer period 
came around, after the prepared statement and address were made, 
to find that they couldn’t tell you whether it was going to be cost 
plus, mileage, tonnage, or what not. 

Now if that situation has changed since then I will stand corrected 
and be very happy to do so but I doubt that it has been. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hourrievp. Mr. Riley, I think you have made a suggestion 
which was made here before which Mr. Lipscomb brought out in 
regard to firming up this CRAF program. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtexp. It seems to me, with the possibility and the reli- 
ance which the Air Force has admitted that they will have in case of 
emergency, that certainly we ought to have a pretty well thought out 
plan and have it put down in black and white and have everyone know- 
ing exactly what their position is at the time of that emergency and 
what their obligations are. It seems to me that this is a valuable 
suggestion. 

You made one more suggestion which hasn’t been brought up which 
I think would bear some consideration. On page 2 you say: 

The fact that limited airspace allocation becomes more critical each day on the 
threshold of the jet age with airport facilities being what they are. 

This again I think is a new thought that has been given to the com- 
mittee and I think it is worthy of consideration, because we know that 
every airport in the country is overcrowded—the planes are coming 
in here in Washington on the basis of a minute and a half apart now. 

Mr. Ritey. You have the problem right at your doorstep here, 
across the river. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. As a result of that, some of these planes have been 
decentralized out of the Andrews Field Base to some of these outlying 
areas in order to thin out the air traffic here around our National 
Cepital. 

Mr. Ritey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Houirtenp. C ertainly if the airspace is limited, and we know it 
is, and we know it will be more so when the jets start coming in, there 
should be some regulation which would weed out unnecessary uti- 
lization of that airport with empty planes or planes partly loaded. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe MATS makes pretty free use of civilian facil- 
ities and if that be true—— 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All of the lines do that, I think. There is, and I 
think properly, a coordination of use between military air guidance 
facilities and civilian air guidance facilities for any craft that is in the 
air. I think from the standpoint of safety and feasibility that that 
has to be done, but I think this is a problem which is becoming more 
and more important because most of the airways are having to lengthen 
their runways due to this incoming jet factor. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that you will 
find there is a hit and miss arrangement for doing just was you said: 
Expanding the airways. 

I notice, for example, that the Twin Cities recently announced a 

bond issue, a general obligation bond issue, to modernize, and expand— 
I don’t know if it is the same field or not but they want to get ready fdr 
the jetage. I don’t see the value in having Minneapolis- St. Paul bei ing 
ready and maybe San Diego not, I don’t know what the situation is 
down there, but maybe you can take off and touch down at certain 
places and when you want to do that at other places and it is not there, 
then that to me would seem to be a pretty helpless feeling. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. We have had some testimony here in regard to the 
responsiveness of civilian air personnel in time of emergency. 
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Can you give us any information, have you talked with the people 
who are in these personnel union groups, as to whether they would be 
available in case of emergency for dangerous missions? 

Mr. Rixry. I think as a general proposition—and I don’t want to 
be held too tightly to this—the unions are all out for being at the 
right place at the right time and take up their allocated position. 
But I don’t know of anybody who is able to tell them what that is 
right now. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. You think then it would be well to clarify that 
factor and either through resolutions from their unions or personal 
pledges of the individuals on a voluntary basis, ascertain a willingness 
to respond? 

Mr. Rixtey. I am sure that the international presidents can give 
you a very good summation right up to date on how the unions stand 
on this thing. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You can see that if we do have a joint civilian and 


military capability upon which we are relying in case of emergency, we 
must be able to rely on it. 


Mr. Rivey. Very much. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And one of the strong arguments—and I think it 
is a strong argument of the Air Force—has been that they must keep a 
fleet of planes in being and personnel to operate them who have 
military obligations, so that in time of war, they will be sure of their 
responsiveness. 

Mr. Riuey. Exactly. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Now, if the civilian air people come in here and 
make a claim to assume part of that responsibility, it seems to me that 
in the name of national security, they have got to go all the way. 
They have to commit their personnel. I realize that they are not 
under military orders, bur certainly there should be some commitment 
or some assurance to this committee, if we are supposed to investigate 
this, on this very vital point. I personally wouldn’t be in favor of 
doing anything that would put in jeopardy the D-day capability 
and the days following it, to meet a national emergency. Of course, 
unless we can be sure of the planes and the personnel, I think we are 
wasting our time. 

Mr. Rirey. I think it should be a fair assumption that since the 
4th of last October we should have been shocked into our sensibilities. 
I don’t know whether we are cooling off or not. We keep looking sky- 
ward but the short range in the sky, the propelled airframes seem to 
be lost sight of and we are looking at the moon. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I am convinced in my own mind—I don’t want 
to testify at this hearing but I am convinced in my own mind—that if 
an emergency occurs, every man, woman and child in this country is 
going to be under intense obligation to do his part, just as though he 
were a signed-up military person. 

Mr. Rizey. I remember very pleasantly last January when you 
went into the phase of civil defense—and I understand you are going 
into that again shortly—that you expressed concern about that sort 
of thing, the individual, the man in the street and the potential from 
fallout and the shelter program and so many other things. I was happy 
to work with Mr. Roback and Mr. Morgan on it, along with you and 
so I know just where your interests lie here. 

Mr. Hourrrep. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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Mr. Rosack. May I ask one question: Mr. Riley, are you in a 
position to tell the committee anything about the personnel problems 
arising out of the bailment program? 

Mr. Riuey. I learned recently of the details on that thing and I 
don’t know whether our unions as a whole or individually have jelled 
a position on the thing, but I would say that there are some repre- 
sentatives in this room of the internationals right now and they are 
well aware of the problem. I would say that informally you could 
speak to them and see what testimony you could adduce on it. 

Mr. HouirieLtp. We understand there are some witnesses for the 
Airline Pilots Association. I hope that they will go into this factor 
of individual responsibility of these personnel of these lines in case of 
emergency. 

Mr. Riuey. I would be presumptious to try to tell you the details 
of the thing. It wouldn’t be fair to you or them or myself. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, along that same line, we have on 
the record from Mr. Tipton and other people who have represented 
the associations that their men are committed, in the case of an 
emergency, to take over and fly their planes for military purposes. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I am not quite clear as to what that commitment 
is—whether it is a verbal commitment, a general understanding such 
as this CRAF organization seems to be. My thought was that these 
things should be pinned down. 

Mr. Rrew_MaANn. I would like to see them pinned down and I think 
we should question, if it is necessary, the different presidents of these 
associations who have already appeared and probably will appear, as 
to whether or not their people are obligated under an emergency, and 
the CRAF program, to fly. 

Mr. Rizey. I would refer you to the international presidents be- 
cause they speak on the problems they know best. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I am in hearty agreement with Mr. Riehlman’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, we asked Mr. Riley to take the re- 
sponsibility of contacting his member unions that are interested in 
this problem, and so far we have been contacted only by the Airline 
Pilots Association and the Airline Dispatchers Association. 

I understand there is a representative here today from the Airline 
Dispatchers Association. I don’t know whether he is prepared to 
testify or not. 

Mr. Rivey. And the airline pilots, too. Both of them are here. 

If you want, I will contact the others, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HouiriE.p. Is there a representative of the airline dispatchers 
in the room? 

Mr. Kinnarp. I am a representative of the airline dispatchers. I 
am Frank Kinnard. I am the Washington representative. I am not 
prepared at this time. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Will you be prepared at the time we schedule the 
Airline Pilots Association, to follow them? 

Mr. Kinnarp. I think we can arrange that. 

Mr. Morean. The Airline Pilots Association is scheduled to appear 
next Monday. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Would you be ready next Monday to supplement 
their testimony? You are in the same general group of unions [ think. 
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Mr. Kinnarp. We are just in the process of moving our head- 
quarters here from Arlington to New York. 

I believe you prefer to have prepared statements ahead of time? 

Mr. Ho.irietp. If we can have; yes. In an emergency, if you 
can’t get them ready this week, and tomorrow is Saturday, it is short 
notice, I admit—well, if you can arrange it in an orderly way to 
appear at that time, very well. If not, we will give you another day. 
The staff will work it out with you. 

Mr. Kinnarp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You might contact the other unions involved in 
this and see if they have any interest in stating their case. 

Mr. Ritny. We will be happy to do that. 

(The following letters and statement were submitted for the record:) 


Fiieut ENGINEERS’ INTERNATIONAL Association, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1958. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stirs: It has been brought to my attention that your subcommittee is 
continuing its investigation into the Department of Defense airlift policies and, 
in particular, the proposed MATS bailment program. 

wish to add my support to those witnesses who have testified before your 
committee in opposition to this bailment program. 

The Flight aginsers’ International Association represents 3,000 members or 
roughly 85 percent of the flight engineers active in commercial service in the 
United States. Many of our members have already been asked by their employers 
to accept substandard wages and working conditions in order to permit the com- 
pany to make a low bid on a bailment contract. Since the major portion of the 
cost to MATS of a bailment operation is the wages of flight-crew members, 
pressure is immediately imposed on the bidding companies to depress wage rates 
and reduce the cost of rules and working conditions. The employer is thereby 
encouraged to make a profit, not from his skill for his services in transportation, 
but by selling at a markup the low-cost labor of his employees. This is a most 
discouraging system to be imposed upon union labor by Government action. 

I refer your committee to the statement of James F. Horst, international vice 
president and director of air transport division, Transport Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO, before your committee on this subject, to which statement I wholly 
subscribe. 

Very truly yours, 
GeorceE R. Perry, Jr., President. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1957. 
Hon. Cuetr HOouirrexp, 
Chairman, House Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives, WaskiAsien, D.C 


My Dear CuatrMAN Houirietp: The Transportation Association of America, 
a nationwide organization of users, investors, and carriers of all modes, is very 
much interested in seeing that Congress take steps to assure that the military 
services utilize to the maximum extent possible, consistent with actual security 
requirements, the services of our privately owned and operated air-transport 
fleet. 

The reasons we believe that this should be done are outlined in the statement 
attached. We are submitting this testimony to you in this manner in the inter- 
est of conserving your subcommittee’s time. If, after glancing through it, you 
or your subcommittee members have any questions, we shall be happy to answer 
them. 

It would be appreciated if our statement be made a part of the official record. 

Sincerely, 
Haroitp F. HamMMonpn. 
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SraTEMENT OF Haroip F. Hammonp, Executive VicE PRESIDENT 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


My name is Harold F. Hammond. I am executive vice president of the 
Transportation Association of America, with general offices in Chicago, IIl., and 
local offices at 1000 Connecticut Avenue. 

I am appearing today on behalf of the association to express its views and 
concern about the scope and trend of operations of the Military Air Transport 
Service and to urge your subcommittee to consider taking further steps to assure 
that the military services utilize to the maximum extent possible, consistent with 
actual security requirements, the services of our privately owned and operated air 
transport fleet. 

We believe that greater utilization of civil air transport by the military services 
can result in considerable savings in defense expenditures without harm to our 
national security. This should be particularly true in the years immediately 
ahead, when a sizable number of new jet, turboprop, and conventional commercial 
aircraft will be in use with far greater carrying capacity. 

For the information of the subcommittee, TAA is a nonprofit research and 
educational institution which devotes its efforts to the development and imple- 
mentation of sound national policies aimed at the creation of the strongest possible 
transportation system under private ownership. It is an organization of trans- 
portation interests of all kinds, including shippers, carriers, and investors, as well 
as individuals such as educators, lawyers, and other professional men. 

Approximately 57 percent of our membership falls into the category of users of 
transportation services, with 26 percent being investors of all types, and the 
remaining 17 percent air, bus, freight forwarder, pipeline, railroad, truck, and 
water carriers. 

I should like to emphasize that the highly diversified interests within TAA’s 
membership are united in their thinking about the desirability of maintaining a 
constant and close check on all commercial-type transport operations of govern- 
ment agencies to assure maximum utilization of commercial civil transport 
consistent with national security needs. In fact, the association feels so strongly 
about the potential dangers of Government competition in the transportation 
field that it has adopted the following specific policy on the subject 

“Government Conduct of Carrier Operations.—It should be the policy of the 
Congress that the United States Government should not engage in any for-hire 
transport services where adequate privately owned transportation facilities of 
any type are or can be made readily available; or, to the extent consistent with 
national security requirements, engage in any transportation of persons or property 
which privately owned carriers are fit, willing, and able to perform.” 

I should like to make it clear that TAA is not opposed to operations of the 
Military Air Transport Service that are necessary for security reasons or that are 
needed to maintain a reasonable specialized Government-owned air transport 
service to serve as a nucleus which can be augmented by civil transport in time of 
emergency. The question, as we see it, is not whether MATS should operate air 
transport services, but whether it is extending its operations into areas that could 
be handled more adequately and/or at less actual cost by civil air transport. 


TRAFFIC PARTICIPATION 


According to figures given at hearings last year before the House Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations, both passenger and cargo volumes handled by MATS 
have gone up steadily and rapidly every year since 1951. Yet, the relative share 
of this traffic handled by civil air carriers has dropped sharply, with fiscal 1956 
participation being only 18.4 percent of passenger and 9.1 percent of cargo traffic. 


Civil-military distribution of MATS traffic 


Number of passengers Tons of cargo and mail 
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From the above, it can be-seem that while passenger volume in fiscal 1956 
exceeded that of T951 by 509,007, or by 148 percent, civil air carriers were able 
to get only 27,835, or a mere 5.5 percent, of this added traffic. While cargo 
volume during the same period went up by 102,299 tons, or 163 percent, civil air 
carriers were not given any part of this added traffic. In fact, in fiseal 1956, 
they handled 4,377 tons less than they did in fiscal 1951. 

It appears from the reported figures above that our civil air carriers have been 
given very little consideration by the military services when it comes to air trans- 
port. Yet, according to the commercial airlines, they are in a position and are 
anxious to offer substantial unused capacity to the military. 


COMPARABLE OPERATIONS 


In many respects, the operations of MATS are very similar to those of the 
commercial airlines. Both operate over predominantly the same routes, and 
both use published timetables. The equipment flown is substantially the same, 
and the major share of traffic, passenger and cargo, is of the type that can be 
handled by commercial air carriers in their normal operations. 

We do not mean to infer, of course, that MATS is, in its entirety, a commercial- 
type activity and as such should be eliminated. It obviously is an integral part 
of our Military Establishment, or else it shouldn’t be in existence. Our point is 
that so many of the operations of MATS are of a commercial-type nature that it 
is only logical to permit existing commercial carriers to assume as much of the 
load as possible. 

COMPARABLE COSTS 


On the economy side, all costs considered, the commercial airlines can perform 
comparable service to that of MATS at a lower cost to the Government. The 
savings in costs for commercial airlift would result from such things as a higher 
utilization rate, lower labor turnover, and greater opportunity to balance inbound 
and outbound loads. 

Other savings to the Government through greater use of civil air transport for 
military airlift would come about in the form of reduction of airmail subsidies to 
United States air carriers operating overseas. We would thus make the tax- 
payers pay only once for international air transport by American aircraft, rather 
than twice as at present when they pay for the entire MATS operation and a por- 
tion of our commercial operations. 

The point we are trying to make is that from a standpoint of cost alone, we think 
the Government will be in a much better position if it relies on commercial, rather 
than its own, transport services. How far the cost factor must be ignored for 
security reasons is beyond our province, yet the fact that savings are possible 
makes it desirable to examine carefully the opportunities that exist to utilize civil 
airlift to the maximum extent possible. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Greater use of civil air carriers by the military doesn’t necessarily mean that 
our potential wartime airlift capacity will be weakened. Under the civil reserve 
air fleet plan, a total of 309 4-engine transports owned by the airlines have been 
allocated for immediate use by the military. 

In addition to the aircraft allocated to the CRAF, the airlines have more than 
650 4-engine transports that the Air Force has said are suitable for such allocation, 
but which have not been so designated. All of the more than 200 modern 4- 
engine transports, mostly jets, scheduled for 1958-61 delivery will also be suitable 
for joint civil-military use. 

How many of these civil aircraft should be earmarked for possible military 
service is a question that must primarily be decided by the military. Yet, since 
so many of them are suitable for military purposes in time of need, it seems to us 
that every consideration should be given to utilizing them for peacetime military 
airlift. 

CONCLUSION 


To summarize our views, we believe that as a basic principle the military services 
should rely to the maximum extent possible, consistent with actual security 
needs, on privately owned and operated transport facilities. This principle 
should apply just as strongly to air transport as to any other form of transport. 

Based on the small participation in military airlift by our civil air carriers, it 
appears that the military services are giving very little consideration to this 
principle. 
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For the following reasons, we believe the military should be directed to give 
greater consideration now and in the future to the principle of utilizing civil air 
transport to the maximum extent consistent with actual security requirements: 

1. Services performed and equipment used by civil air carriers are very similar 
to those of MATS. 

2. Costs to the Government, both in air transport operations and in airline 
subsidies, will be less if civil air transport is used. 

3. Civil aircraft are suitable, after certain modifications, for immediate use for 
military airlift in time of emergency. 

4. The airlines claim they are “‘fit, willing and able’ to perform the services 
required. 

We urge the subcommittee to endorse officially the principle of maximum 
utilization of civilian air transport by MATS and to request periodic progress 
reports, on a 6-month or annual basis, from the military showing what has been 
done to implement this principle, together with reasons for taking such action. 


Mr. Houtrieitp. Mr. Tipton, we are appreciative to you for having 
stepped aside to allow us to hear other witnesses. 

Without objection we will ask, in the final printed record, that Mr. 
Tipton’s testimony this morning be appended to his previous testimony 
for the purpose of continuity. (See p. 34) 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 13, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiiTarRy OPERATIONS, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501-B, House Office Building 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Griffiths, Riehlman, 
and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 


chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, in- 
vestigators. 


Mr. Houiri1eLtp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is Maj. Gen. John Doyle, executive 
director of the Independent Airlines Association, who has appeared 
before us before, but who wishes to present some additional testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN P. DOYLE (U. S. AIR FORCE, 
RETIRED), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 
ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH COX, UNITED 
STATES OVERSEAS AIRLINES; JESSE STALLINGS, CAPITOL 
AIRWAYS; AND GEORGE PATTERSON, UNIVERSAL AIRLINES 


General Dorie. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Griffiths, and gentlemen, we 
have with us here today and I would like to introduce, Mr. Ralph Cox, 
of United States Overseas; Mr. Jesse Stallings, of Capital Airways; 
and Mr. George Patterson, of Universal] Airlines. 

These gentlemen represent a cross section of our membership. Mr. 
Cox is one of our largest operators. Mr. Stallings is a man with 
present contracts both in Logair and with MATS. Mr. Patterson 
represents one of our smallest operators. I thought they would be 
handy for technical questions if you all so desired. 

As a starter and based upon where we finished the other day, I 
would like to reemphasize the idea that there is a real need which has 
been stated in Congress and by the Civil Aeronautics Board, for our 
type of carrier, the supplemental carrier. I think the history of world 
commerce will prove there is a need in all modes of transportation for 
this type of operator, operating at the convenience of the shipper 
rather than on fixed times and fixed routes. 

This is the real difference, really, between our type of operation as 
it is set up and the scheduled air carriers and we are authorized by 
the Board to primarily operate in that field, just as they are primarily 
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authorized to operate in the scheduled route, fixed-time type of opera- 
tion. 

We would like also to recognize that past emergencies have 
proven that these supplemental carriers are more readily available 
than carriers whose equipment is committed to established routes. 
For that particular reason, our interests coincide much more directly 
with those of defense emergency than do the route-type carriers. 

I might say, What does this emergency look like? We have heard 
from all sides that this emergency is primarily a matter of time, that 
we will not have a barrier of allies or a barrier of distance behind 
which we can mobilize our manpower, our industrial potential, as we 
have done in past wars. 

We find also that time enters into the question of the battle of the 
oceans. We have seen twice, now, a comparatively tiny German 
submarine threat nearly starve out our allies across the sea. 

We have to win this battle of the ocean and we will win this battle 
of the ocean but it takes time and during this time interval, the air 
potential of our country may make the total difference between our 
ability to win, or not. 

Going back for a moment to the bailment program that was talked 
about and was identified as a test of ability to do things, we are ready 
and able to put aircraft, commercial aircraft, commercially operated, 
into any such test. Not a test conducted on paper, but a test con- 
ducted by actual flight operations and we can do it immediately. 
We need no long period of preparation. 

We talked the other day about how this activity of ours could be 
kept in being while we are developing the supplemental potential for 
the Nation’s economy, and I think we tried to make the point that 
we had to have an amount of MATS traffic that would keep our 
aircraft reasonably occupied at least until such time as what I believe 
is a tremendous charter potential can be developed. That, of course, 
also ties in with the point that we made that we need from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, an expedited approval of our request to operate 
our charter exchange in the international field. 

And finally, our point the other day was that a reasonable tariff 
arrived at before the CAB, who are charged with protecting the public 
interest, should be substituted for the cutthroat type bidding which 
in a regulated industry tends to produce operation at noncompensa- 
tory, or marginally compensatory levels. 

| think that summary, sir, states what we brought out here the 
other day and at the time I left the chair, there were questions which 
you folks were asking and which we » had not had a chance to answer 
and I suggest at this time we may resume those questions. 

Mr. Houirreitp. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee? Mrs. Griffiths, I believe you were questioning at this 
point. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I have no questions. 

Mr. Houirretp. The staff—— 

Mr. Ropacx. General Doyle, how much military business do the 
supplemental carriers do? 

General Doyie. Are you speaking of total military, now, or the 
MATS business? 

Mr. Rosackx. How much of total military personnel and cargo 
business and MATS business do you do? 
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General Doyuie. Well, in MATS business we are doing practically 


nothing. I think Mr. Stallings has the only contract we have at the 
moment that is current. 


Mr. Staines. Yes. 

General Doyie. Would you like to give an idea of that traffic. 

Mr. Houirteip. Will you please identify yourself? 

Mr. Srauuinecs. Mr. Chairman, I am Jesse Stallings, of Capital 
Airways and I am also president of the Independent Airlines Asso- 
ciation. 

We have a 6-month MATS contract and we are flying 10 times a 
month from Idlewild to Frenkfurt, Germany. 

Mr. Rosack. That is the only MATS contract held by supple- 
mental carriers in this association at the present time? 

Mr. Srauuines. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirieip. What is the size of the balance of your operation 
and how are they engaged? 

Mr. Srauuines. We are also one of the Logair contractors. 

Mr. Housrieitp. That is a Navy operation? 

Mr. Srauuincs. No, sir; that is an Air Force operation, connecting 
various Air Materiel Command bases. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is that a negotiated competitive bid or a charter 
basis? 

Mr. Srauuines. It is on a bid basis. Speaking of our company, it 
is costing the Government slightly over 11 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. Houirteip. Eleven cents? 

Mr. Srauuinas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirieip. From the figures that have been given heretofore, 
they have been in the nature of from 27 to 45 cents. How do you 
explain that difference? 

Mr. Srauuines. Well, of course, I am basing it on what we are paid 
per airplane-mile and the number of pounds that we guarantee the 
Air Force. It works out to slightly over 11 cents and that is based 
on a utilization figure of around 90 percent. Speaking of load factor, 
that is, when I say utilization. 

Mr. Houirtetp. What position does that put you in economically? 

Mr. Srauturnecs. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is something that has to 
be operated very efficiently or it is easy to lose your shirt on it. If 
you get good breaks on it—that is, you don’t have too many engine 
failures or damage too many aircraft, you can make some money at 
it. Itis very marginal. It has been bid down to the lowest possible 
amount. 

Mr. Ropack. General Doyle, is it the situation that the supple- 
mental air carriers are primarily engaged in military business but do 
practically no MATS business? 

General Dorie. We have been doing practically no MATS business 
in the recent past. Now, there have been times when we have done a 
good bit of MATS business. 

Mr. Rorack. Why is the situation now that you do practically no 
MATS business? 

General Doyte. I don’t think I could give you an answer to that, 
sir. 

Would you like to tackle that one? 

Mr. Cox. My name is Ralph Cox of United States Overseas Air- 
lines. 
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Mr. Houirietp. How many planes do you operate, Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. We have 11 DC~—4’s. 

Until quite recently, we were 100 percent on military business with 
the exception of the occasional charter flight for ICEM. Lately we 
have gone into a modest operation on common carriage but we used 
to do quite a bit of MATS business and up until the middle of 1955 
when this requirement for pressurized equipment predominated— 
in other words, at that point MATS didn’t give us a chance to phase 
out our DC-4’s in my opinion. We ordered two Super-Constellations 
and almost within weeks after we ordered them there was no MATS 
business available because we didn’t have them yet. They were on 
order, but we couldn’t perform. It took 24 to 30 months to get this 
equipment from the factories. Meanwhile we got no MATS business. 
We canceled the order and got out money back. Several other car- 
riers did likewise. There is nothing more we would like to get than 
modern equipment, but we have to be realistic and phase out what 
we've got until we can procure better equipment or more modern 
equipment. 

We also contend that a lot of this pressurized requirement is not 
realistic. ‘There are any number of flights that we can prove are 
flown by pressurized airplanes at 9 to 10 thousand feet altitude, which 
is the same altitude the DC—4’s use. 

I had a meeting with some people last year on this point over in the 
Pentagon and we were told that the medical authorities required this 
pressurization, that the Surgeon General required it. 

I pointed out that when you cross the Continental Divide with your 
automobile at certain places you are at 12,000 feet and I challenge 
the fact that it is so important from a medical standpoint. 

And then, when you come to cargo, you don’t need pressurized equip- 
ment for cargo. 

I would say that, basically, is the reason we have no MATS business 
today with the DC—4’s; and most of our carriers have DC-4’s. 

Mr. Ropack. Are there any CAB regulations which work against 
your getting MATS business? 

Mr. Cox. I would say there are none that work against our pro- 
curing MATS business. 

Mr. Houiriep. This pressurized regulation is an Air Force regula- 
tion and not CAB. 

Mr. Cox. That is an Air Force requirement. Many scheduled 
airlines are still using DC—4’s carrying the general public right now 
in the United States. As a matter of fact MATS uses DC-—4’s on 
some of its own scheduled runs, both passenger and cargo. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And yet they won’t allow you to take the same kind 
of a run? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

We have consistently bid on these flights. Some are cargo one way, 
passenger the other. For instance to the Far East. They have a 
requirement that is one way passengers and the other way cargo. 
Our planes are convertible, we fold the seats for the cargo, we stack 
the seats out of the way and put the cargo aboard. When they arrive 
at the foreign point we unfold the seats, roll the rugs down, and carry 
passengers the other way. But MATS requires passengers to ride in 
pressurized airplanes and therefore we are precluded from getting the 
cargo, even. We are just outbid by what I think is an unrealistic 
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requirement. MATS took too precipitated an action in cutting off 
the nonpressurized airplanes. We were in good faith trying to get 
more planes and as a matter of fact it cost our company, USOA, 
$50,000 in interest which we lost when we canceled this order. It 
was interest on money that we had borrowed. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. How much additional does it cost for the type of 
pressurized plane that they were asking you to supply? 

Mr. Cox. How much additional cost of the airplane to us? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Well, we had 2 Super Constellation H models on order 
which cost roughly $2 million apiece. The DC-—4’s which we have 
been operating, of course, thay are used airplanes, they have had a 
market value of around $500,000 apiece. The DC—6—A, which is the 
Douglas, costs between $1,300,000 and $1,500,000 depending on extra 
equipment. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Does the pressurized equipment fly higher and 
faster? 

Mr. Cox. The pressurized equipment will fly higher and obviously 
faster, the higher they get. That is one reason—the main reason for 
pressurization is that the passengers have to have oxygen or be main- 
tained at a pressure altitude that is consistent with the physiological 
factors. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is the chief traffic of the MATS military personnel? 

Mr. Cox. Well, MATS carries a lot of military dependents and 
other Government employees as well as military personnel. 

There is no doubt that some requirements demand pressurized 
equipment. Certain dependents are not physically able to stand even 
a 10,000-foot altitude. But that is strictly the minority of their 
traffic. After all, MATS has got 75 DC-—6’s or a hundred or some- 
thing like that plus 35 Super H Connies. We contend that they can 
carry those patients or sick people and we will take the troops. 

Mrs. Grirritus. And did you testify the general public is being 
transported anyhow on planes like yours? 

Mr. Cox. Oh, yes. Eastern Air Lines has a scheduled operation 
for you or me if we went to fly, from here to New York, with DC—4’s. 
Capital Airlines uses quite a few DC—4’s. It is still a modern airplane. 

Mrs. Grirritus. So at considerable cost to the taxpayers the 
military has set up a special deal for the military? 

Mr. Cox. That is what we contend. 

As a matter of fact, in 1956, when they went practically all out for 
pressurized equipment they were paying $3.95 per mile and offers by 
our independent industry were $1.75 per mile for the entire airplane. 
Now, the Connies we are talking about, I believe, carry 90 passengers 
for MATS. We were carrying on DC—4’s in the neighborhood of 55 
or 60, so that per seat-mile they were paying a very high premium, 
but because of the way they did it, the few who had pressurized equip- 
ment were in a position to get additional equipment, whereas we were 
precluded from even continuing our payments on the planes we had 
on order, since MATS cut us off. 

When the emergencies came, like Korea, our carriers participated 
on that lift. Five percent of the available lift at that time, or 5 per- 
cent of the equipment I should say, constituted 50 percent of the 
service or the actual lift. That 5 percent were the independents. In 
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other words, the independents, although they were only 5 percent in 
strength, did 50 percent, roughly, of the work on the Korean airlift. 

That gives you an idea of what we maintain is our flexibility, our 
ability to perform in a hurry. 

Mr. Hourrievp. It also gives an indication of the dependence, 
apparently, upon the independent lines, if they had to use you for 
50 percent of the lift in the case of emergency. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. The CAB, we think, could facilitate MATS 
procurement for our group, in this way: Commercially we have what 
is known as an air exchange. It is really a clearinghouse for com- 
mercial business. If you are representing a college and you call us— 
when I say “‘us,’’ I mean the Independent Airlines Association—we 
can contact our various members and arrange to move your people 
from A to B. That operation however is limited to domestic trans- 
portation only. 

Now, this is a very useful thing for our carriers because we are too 
small, each one of us individually, to have such an extensive procure- 
ment organization. 

If this process were extended to the foreign field, for the associa- 
tion, in other words, to procure for us in the foreign field, we could 
dovetail those requirements with some of the one-way MATS loads, 
of which there are considerable. This is a small thing that could be 
done without anyone being hurt at all. In fact, it would simply 
increase efficiency all the way around. 

We are permitted by CAB to fly foreign charters by exemption so 
it would be simply a matter of the association bargaining with the 
customer instead of each carrier doing it himself. That would be one 
small way to help. 

Mr. Hourrie.p. In other words, if a college wanted to take a group 
of students over to Europe they would call the association and then 
the association would ascertain which of its members could fit this 
economically into their operation on that particular time? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Is this prohibited at the present time? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; that is prohibited. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Under what justification? 

Mr. Cox. Well, I wouldn’t know just what justification. That 
just happens to be the way the Civil Aeronautics Board wrote the 
exemption order to our association. They limited this air exchange 
to domestic only. 

Now, the association is aware—in fact, they are in touch with 
MATS practically every day on the requirements that MATS has. 
There is no prohibition against the association doing that. They do 
it and pass it on as a service to the carriers. So the association could 
fit very well as a clearinghouse, or liaison between MATS, the com- 
mercial requirements, and the independent carriers so as to dovetail 
this business. 

Mr. Ropack. General Doyle, you have discussed somewhat the 
bailment program. Now, what recommendation do you have for 
utilization of the resources of your association in the military carriage? 

General Doyue. If we could be given, Mr. Roback, enough MATS 
traffic—now, we are talking only about MATS—to occupy about 50 
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we could keep that part of the business on a survival basis. We 
would seek the rest of the utilization in the civilian field. 

This is a percentage that might vary from time to time. But this 
would mean utilizing the equivalent of 24 aircraft at a reasonable 
utilization and loading, as compared to some 700 aircraft that MATS 
is operating, itself. 

In other words, it is not a very big chunk of the business. But 
our members feel that if they could keep half of their overseas capable 
airplanes busy in the MATS traffic, that we could be on a stable 
foundation to go ahead and develop our industry. 

Mr. RrexuMan. General, could you tell us whether or not DC-4’s 
are being used by any of the carriers to transport passengers across 
the ocean? For that distance? 

General Doyue. If you don’t mind I will pass that question to 
Mr. Cox who has some firsthand information on it. 

Mr. Cox. You are referring to commercial carriers? 

Mr. RrexuMan. Any type of carrier or the Air Force that is using 
a DC-—4, unpressurized, for carrying passengers. 

Mr. Cox. Loftleidir of Iceland. 

Mr. RiexumMan. Of Iceland? 

Mr. Cox. Of Icelandic Airways. They use it in commercial 
operations, they sell tickets in this country, Americans fly it. 

Mr. Rrewiman. Are there any American carriers? I think that 
would be more interesting to us. 

Mr. Cox. The only two American carriers are PanAm and TWA 
and they have not used DC—4’s in commercial passenger work 
sometime. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Are there any? That is the point I would like 
to get. 

How about the Air Force? 

Mr. Cox. The Air Foree uses DC-4’s up to Greenland. That is 
not across the North Atlantic. it is paralleling up across part of it. 

Mr. RiexuMan. They are not pressurized? 

Mr. Cox. They are not pressurized. They have an operation, to 
my last knowledge, from Texas down to the Caribbean with non- 
pressurized DC 4's, 

Brothens over in Norway—these are half a dozen European carriers 
using DC-4’s, and South American carriers. 

Mr. RrexuMan. Would that have anything to do with the CAB’s 
not permitting unscheduled lines to carry these students across the 
ocean? 

Mr. Cox. They don’t prohibit it. The CAB allows us to carry 
them. We just individually apply for an exception and get it. 

When I was pointing out the association is not permitted to act as 
agent for us, that is all I was pointing out. We think that would be 
helpful because we are each so small individually we can’t afford a 
large procurement organization. 

Mr. Rieximan. This is purely for edification, for the committee 
and for myself: Is there any hazard in flying the ocean and not being 
permitted to fly higher than 7,000 or 8,000 feet to get above a storm? 
I wonder whether there is any jeopardy connected with taking a 
plane, a DC-4, to cross either of the oceans and not being able to 
get higher than 7 ,000 or 8,000 feet. because of not. being pressurized, 
and carrying cargo. 
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Mr. Cox. I flew with American Overseas as a captain with them 
on DC-4’s for quite awhile and we didn’t have pressurized equipment 
at that time. The DC-—4 just takes a little longer, that is all, and you 
don’t pressurize it. But unless you are a heart patient and can’t 
stand the altitude, it doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Houir1eLp. How high did you fly on those flights? 

Mr. Cox. Between 7,000 and 10,000 feet. I flew the Sikorsky 
seaplanes prior to the DC-—4’s flying the ocean and we were in the air 
as long as 23 hours at atime. | mean with commercial passengers. 

Mr. Riexnutman. I am just trying to establish whether or not there 
is a question of hazard. 

Mr. Cox. There is no physical or physiological hazard. As a 
matter of fact, the air is less congested right now at 7,000 or 8,000 
feet from a traffic standpoint. 

Mr. Riexuman. I know, but many, many times I have been flying 
at some distance when we wanted to get higher than 7,000 or 8,000 or 
10,000 feet to get out of a storm, and sometimes those storms are 
pretty hazardous. 

Mr. Cox. The North Atlantic has fairly stable air masses, and 
you can get between layers of clouds to a large extent. Sometimes 
you pick up ice but I have never heard of a DC—4 having any difficulty 
because it couldn’t get above the weather in the Atlantic. It is a 
little uncomfortable at times. During the war they flew DC-—3’s 
to Scotland. And we have also been flying the ICEM passengers 
right up until recently. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is an ICEM passenger? How do you spell 
it, for the reporter, and what does it mean? 

Mr. Cox. The initials, ICEM. Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. It is a Hungarian lift, mostly. 

General Doyix. We do not contend for a moment that there are 
not areas in which it would be preferable to use pressurized equip- 
ment and we certainly will not argue your point that sometimes you 
are much more comfortable at altitudes to which you should not 
take passengers in a DC-4. But there are many areas of the world 
in which this is not true. The normal operating altitude in the 
Pacific for years has been between 8,000 and 9,000 feet, depending 
on the direction you are going. The same is true in the Caribbean 
area and many other places. All we ask is, where there is no particu- 
lar valid reason for not using a DC~4, that we be considered. 

Mr. Riexuman. Are there many areas of the world where you 
could be considered? 

Mr. Cox. There are many areas. 

Mr. Riresuman. Could you give us a few of them? 

Mr. Cox. The entire Pacific area, for example. The Caribbean. 

Mr. Rosack. As a practical proposition, what would be required 
to translate 50 percent or any other percentage requirement that you 
suggest into fact? Would it require, for example, a change from 
the competitive bidding procedures? Would it require any legislative 
amendments? Would it require any alterations to the regulatory 
authority of the CAB? 

General Doyur. I don’t think it would affect the CAB at all, sir. 
I believe an expression of desire on the part of the Congress that this 
essentia] part of the national airlift industry be fostered to the extent 
of using a percentage of its equipment in the Government business 
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would probably be all that is necessary. I don’t think it would 
require legislation at all. 

There have been many instances where this has been done in 
different ways. It has been necessary to subsidize our merchant 
marine to keep them in business. It has been necessary to subsidize 
the scheduled portion of our airlift industry to keep it in business. 

We are not seeking subsidy. We are merely seeking an opportunity 
to utilize our fleet while we build up this segment. And we are 
pioneering in this thing to quite a degree. I mean this development 
of the supplemental service is something that hasn’t been scratched 
in my opinion. I think it is a worthwhile part of the airlift industry. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you not faced with a somewhat paradoxical 
situation that while you are pioneering new kinds of airlift and while 
you are a potentially important resource to the military, yet you are 
residual in a sense with regard to the quality of the aircraft. You deal 
with the older and less equipped aircraft? 

General Dorie. This is true to a degree, sir, and part of it is force 
of circumstance, as Mr. Cox has outlined, in the fact that the moneys 
with which we were going to pay for new equipment were cut off by 
a rather—well, we think hasty action. 

But there is another angle to this equipment picture. In some of 
our domestic business, if you waited to accumulate a big enough load 
to justify the type of modern airplane available today—and I mean 
available to anybody—scheduled or otherwise—you would not have 
the frequency of service which the customer demands. 

Now, Logair is a good example of that. There was an occasion 
not too awfully long ago in which a certificated carrier wanted to bid 
a Constellation in the Logair business. The procurement people 
told him to cut it in half and fly it twice as often, because it would 
not meet the requirement of the shipper to fly such a big airplane in 
the type service that was being considered. It couldn’t fly full often 
enough, and obviously it wouldn’t be economical to fly it half full. 

So that for certain work, this so-called obsolete equipment that we 
have is doing a darned good job. 

Mr. Houirtevp. It is really aging rather than being completely 
obsolete? 

General Doyte. This is true, sir. And I think I mentioned the 
other day that if we could look toward a reasonable certainty of con- 
tinued business in some of these fields, we could, by private financing, 
perform certain modifications, for instance, on the C—46, that would 
make it an excellent domestic carrier for some of these operations. 

I think anybody from the Air Materiel Command, familiar with the 
Logair operation, will tell you that frequency is a prime require- 
ment. There are many commercial moves, charter moves, and so on, 
in which the group making the move cannot afford to hire a great big 
airplane because there is no requirement for it. 

Now, does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Roxpack. Well, we will take that as sufficient for the purpose. 

General Doyle, in your experience in military air transportation, 
what is your understanding of the wartime and peacetime roles of 
MATS? 

General Doy.e. Well, we have thought—at least my understand- 
ing—put it this way—-is that MATS is primarily a war organization, 
Its purpose is for war. In this respect it has the same role that the 
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Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command have. Since 
it must exist for war, and it must exist as a system and not just as a 
number of airplanes, it has to operate just as the Strategic Air Com- 
mand has to operate. You have read of the peacetime missions of 
the Strategic Air Command. The practice flying they engage in all 
the time. Well, that is more than just flying an airplane. It is the 
operation of a communications system, the operation of the ground 
support systems, of everything connected with a strategic mission. 

The same thing is true with MATS. MATS must operate as a sys- 
tem, and that means that it must have its terminal facilities, its pro- 
cedures, in being, not something awaiting a whistle to be blown. 

Now, because it must do this in peacetime, it naturally produces an 
amount of airlift that is available on these routes. 

1 don’t think that any taxpayer would say, “Fly these things 
empty.’”’ And even if you did fly them empty, vou would fail to be 
exercising that portion of your system. 

What we do think is that a careful determination should be made 
of what is the minimum of this operation that will keep MATS 
exercised, and that the rest of this business will be channeled in 
peacetime into commercial channels because, by doing so, we keep 
an additional capability going that is readily available on D-day. 
The sum total of all this lift that we talk about we don’t think meets 
the realistic requirements of today. 

Mr. Rozack. Does it follow from your position that you would 
not necessarily recommend that MATS’ airlift capability, in terms 
of aircraft, be phased down or out? 

General Doyuz. I think it would be totally unrealistic, sir, and 
the reason I think that, is because I believe that the only commercial 
airlift that you can keep in being is that which is economically sup- 
portable by peacetime traffic. 

Now, even if we got 100 percent of the military MATS business 
at this moment, it wouldn’t support enough airlift to meet a war plan. 
Now, we have to have a MATS. I don’t think any carrier would 
volunteer to maintain such a reserve in peacetime. If he did, he 
would be applying for a license to go broke. 

Now, it has to come from someplace else. The point I am trying 
to make—the total peacetime traffic will not support a fleet capable 
of doing the D-day job. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Neither will the fleet of MATS planes, even those 
in reserve, or those in use, present a total fleet that will do the job. 
This has been proven in other emergencies where you have just testi- 
fied that they used up to 50 percent of the lift in Korea, with civilian 
carriers. 

So the thing applies both ways, and what you are talking about is 
the degree of lift which is necessary for MATS and the degree which 
will complement it in the civilian field. 

General Doy.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are talking about degree and not elimination 
of MATS; are we not? 

General Doyte. Very definitely, sir. I don’t think you ean elimi- 
nate MATS. 

Mr. Rorack. The only question is, What kind of a civil capability 
ought we to have? 
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General Doyie. That portion of Mr. Tipton’s testimony that out- 
lined this program, with a little emphasis on one point, is, I think, as 
good an answer as you can come up with; that one point for emphasis 
is that there must be a top-level determination, | would say at ODM 
level, of the total national airlift requirement; second, there must be 
a determination of the civilian airlift requirement in emergency, be- 
cause there is a real requirement there. 

Now, those figures give us a basis of what we need. From them we 
can get a figure which can be met by that portion of the civilian fleet 
that can carry military traffic. The remaining capability must exist 
in MATS. 

Now, I think that is a reasonable formula, sir, by which you could 
come up with the size of MATS. This is the size of the MATS po- 
tential. It has nothing to do with the amount that MATS has to fly 
in peacetime. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. General Doyle, do the other witnesses in your 
group have anything to add, at this time, to the testimony? 

Mr. Parrerson. | am George Patterson, Universal Air Lines. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Will you also give for the record the number of 
planes you are operating, the type, and where you are operating? 

Mr. Parrerson. Two DC-4’s, 1 being operated domestically, 1 in 
the Middle East; 2 CW-—20’s, w hich is the modified version of the 46, 
operated domestically. 

I would like this committee to recommend that this bailment pro- 
gram be stopped, for various reasons that have been brought out. 

One thing that has not been brought out is taat MATS or the 
Air Force want to make a comparison. A comparison is already on 
record at MATS. MATS operated DC-—4’s, or our companies did 
for MATS, in the North Atlantic over the same route between Dover 
and Chateauroux, France, in the months of February, March, and 
April 1956, which are available. My only feeling is that they might 
not want to dig those records out because we were carrying 18,000 
and 19,000 pounds, and MATS was carrying 9, 10, and 11. 

In the summer of 1956, Slick, and the Flying Tigers operated 
DC-6’s in the Pacific. There is a comparison there. It is on record. 
So I don’ t know what they are trying to prove. The only thing is 
that this would save probably some of our CRAF crews or our over- 
seas crews. They might not have to go back to the farm or to the 
the drugstore. They would have to keep them. If this bailment 
program goes through, we will have to sell some of our planes because 
there is nothing else to do with them. I think it is a very bad move. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Your thought is, then, that most of the figures 
that this test will bring forth are now available by previous operations? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is correct; by civilian carriers. 

Mr. Houtrie_p. Have you been told of the type of war-test plans, 
or anything like that, that would give you any reason to believe that 
any of the operations with civilian contract operators could not be 
also carried out by civilian operators with their own planes? 

Mr. Parrerson. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are there available in the civilian airlines the two 
types of planes which they wish to use in this bailment test? 

Mr. Parrerson. There are. 
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Mr. Houtrievp. Is there a willingness on the part of the civilian 
operators and their crews to undertake the type of a test that they 
planned? 

Mr. Parrerson. Any of the civilian operators today would be 
willing to participate in any test the military wanted. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Can you visualize any peculiar information that 
they will obtain out of these tests which they could not obtain out of a 
civilian operating test? 

Mr. Parrerson. With these air planes operating, if they put them 
in there, they might try to show that is part of the 20-40 requirement 
that Congress recommended they use. What else, I don’t know. 

Mr. Houtrimtp. Is it the contention of the Airline Association 
that you belong to, and others, that this type of an operation does 
not fulfill the intent of the Senate Appropriations Committee’s rec- 
ommendation in regard to a 40-20 allocation, because of the fact 
that it does not use any part of the civilian capacity except civilian 
crews? 

Mr. Patrerson. Very definitely. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Do you take that position, General Doyle? 

General Doyux. Absolutely, sir. All this, as Mr. Tipton very 
clearly pointed out, makes an airline operation into a hiring agency. 
[t achieves nothing else. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Are there any further observations that your 
witnesses wish to give? 

Mr. Parrrerson. One more point that I would like to bring up, and 
then I will stop, and that is with regard to the readiness of our carriers. 
We operate all over the world. Our crews have been all over the 
world. They are ready to go. An airplane might depart for the 
west coast to Tokyo and wind up in Hong Kong, Sidney, Australia, 
back to Vienna, with a load of refugees back to New York. Believe 
me, when the whistle blows, the first personnel and munitions will 
go on the supplemental carrier, not the certificated fleets. I am not 
running the scheduled airlines down, but it will take them time. 

Mr. Tipton brought out the other day that there was a test per- 
formed. Well, I was in the test, and it wasa paper test. Our industry 
is ready for a test tomorrow, this afternoon. We can have airplanes 
depart these shores tonight. If we get these airplanes working side 
by side with MATS, this isa CRAF program in operation. They can 
run any test they want, at any time. You know what they can do. 
You can’t do it with the scheduled airlines, because you couldn’t 
expect them to. They would be disrupting their services, and there 
would be chaos for awhile. It would cost them an awful lot of money. 
But we are ready and willing to do it. 

Mr. Houirieip. The point you bring out is that the members of 
your group, which are strictly on Logair types of operation, can 
present a degree of readiness which the scheduled lines cannot present? 

Mr. Patrarson. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirre.p. But that does not necessarily mean that the sched- 
uled lines cannot also, within their capability, improve their state of 
readiness, or produce even immediately craft that are ready, providing 
some of their craft are on military operations? For instance, if a plane 
is being operated under contract with the Air Force and is carrying a 
load of materiel across to Frankfurt-Main, and the bell rings, there 
is no reason why that plane, regardless of who operates it, can’t take 
a load and come back immediately; is there? 
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Mr. Patrrerson. No; that is correct. However, there are no sched- 
uled passenger lines in ‘an operation of that type. I don’t mean the 
certificated freight air carriers who are and could. I mean passenger- 
carrying equipment is going to take more time to get in operation and 
get out of the schedule and get moving than our equipment, or the 
freight carriers’ equipment. 

Another thing, you could take our crews—our association has pos- 
sibly 150 or 160 trained overseas crews with passports and visas, and 
they are flying around the world every day on charter flights here and 
there. You could take one of those crews and put them in an airplane 
full of munitions and say, “Go,” and they are gone. But to pick a 
crew off a scheduled airline, flying passengers between New York and 
Chicago and San Francisco, it is going to take them a little while to 
get oriented to a job like that. 

I am just saying we are No. 1; we are ready to go any time the bell 
rings. The other people, it will take a little bit longer. 

Mr. Hotrriexp. Is that all? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Cox. Congressman, I would like to point out that I think one 
of our real deficiencies is a reserve of trained personnel, transport 
personnel. It takes 10 to 15 vears to train a real topnotch captain, 
and a lesser time for some of the other crew members. But we just 
don’t have them. 

I pointed out to the Appropriations Committee last spring that if 
MATS had to quadruple its utilization, 1 would like to know where 
they are going to get their crew members, because we are worried if 
we would have to quadruple ours, which we could conceivably do; our 
DC-—4’s have been fiving less than 2 hours a day for the last 2 ‘or 3 
months. Well, at that rate we can’t maintain enough crew members 
to fly 10 hours a day. It isn’t in the cards economically, But there 
are any number of boys who are back on the farm and in the gasoline 
stations and other jobs who would be more than willing to maintain 
their proficiency on a standby basis if there were some way they 
could fly once a month or put in 10 or 15 hours of flying a month. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are you saying that Air Force pilots who have left 
the Air Force for personal reasons and who have qualifications, are 
not utilizing those qualifications because they cannot get jobs on any 
type of commercial airline? Is that what you are saying, and that 
there is a reservoir there that is not keeping up its proficiency, which 
would keep up its proficiency, outside of the military personnel, if 
given the opportunity? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; that is, in substance, what I am pointing out. 

I would like to also point out, if you as a pilot wish to get a job, 
say, with one of the scheduled airlines, you have to fall within a certain 
age limit. Most of these boys are over that age. That doesn’t 
actually interfere with their ability. The experts say that at the age 
of 41, a transport pilot is at his peak efficiency. 

I am pointing out that if these people are not somehow maintained 
or kept interested in this profession as a reserve asset, they will be 
lost forever, because you can just go so long without flying, and then 
you say, “Well, I’m too old for it.” And yet they are not too old ii 
they were kept up to date. 

There was a bill several years ago that our association sponsored 
along those lines that we would have in our communities these various 
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ex-Navy and Air Force pilots, ex-commercial pilots, who wished to 
just maintain a standby proficiency. And that would be a very small 
cost, as compared with trying to train new people over again, even if 
you disregard the money cost. 

Mr. Houirretp. May I ask you something here? 

At what age does the American Airlines, TWA, Pan American, and 
those people RIF their pilots? 

Mr. Cox. Do you mean retire them? 

Mr. Houirievp. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. I think it is 60. 

Mr. Srauuines. It is 60. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Stallings used to be with American. I was with 
American Overseas Airlines. I think it is 60. 

Mr. Houtrretp. They have transport pilots flying up to that age? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. You probably fly with them yourself every once in 
awhile. Their age has very little to do with it, because the judgment 
they acquire over that period of years is of paramount importance. 

Mr. Houirretp. As long as they can pass their physical test —— 

Mr. Cox. That is right. And you can’t get experience without 
the time element. It just takes 5 years or 10 years to sit there as a 
copilot and ride under the tutorage of an expert captain, before you 
absorb all these techniques and learn all about this art. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. How old do they use them in the military force? 

General Doyte. There is no age criterion in the military, sir. | 
would say they average younger in the active flying business than 
they do in the airlines, but there is no cutoff point at which a man 
must stop flying, short of age retirement, that is. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. | understand that, because I suppose up to the 
retirement age, they go out. In the Air Force they go out for their 
2 weeks’ flight, or whatever is required, in order to continue their 
flying pay. 

General Doytr. Excuse me, sir. I may have misunderstood you. 
Are you speaking of inactive reservists now or the people on active 
duty? 

Mr. Hoturrievp. | was speaking of the people who are flying these 
planes. 

General Dore. People on active duty? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

General Dorie. There is no cutoff point, sir, on age, at all, short 
of retirement age. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Most of the planes I have flown on have had com- 
paratively young men. I have never asked them their age, but I 
would judge that they are certainly under 45. 

General Doyie. I would say that you would be quite right, sir, 
and I think you will find the reason for that is that as they get more 
years on them, they get responsibilities which don’t permit them to 
spend their time as a full-time pilot. They go on to other work. 

Mr. Hourrretp. That is right. They go on up and go into the 
administrative area. 

General Dorie. They still fly, but not as regularly as they did 
when they were younger. 

Mr. Houtrretp. They don’t fly on a steady basis; they fly just 
enough to get their flight pay. 
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General Doyuie. That is right. Well, 1 would say they fly for a 
lot more than just to get their flight pay, sir, but they don’t fly as 
members of a scheduled MATS crew. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. One point I want to pin down: There is, you feel, 
a reservoir of retired military pilots who retire for one reason or an- 
other—maybe it is because they are not getting as much pay as they 
should have—who could step into these pilot jobs and increase their 
earning capacity and continue with the skill they have been trained 
for? 

General Doyuz. Yes, sir; and could I substitute the word ‘‘ex-’’ 
rather than “retired’’? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes; I am sorry. I didn’t use the proper word. 
“Retired”? would mean that they are still on call, wouldn’t it, from 
a military standpoint? 

General Doytie. Yes, sir; but it would also perhaps implv either 
age or physical retirement. It might well imply that. We are talking 
now about people who have left the service. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. We are talking about people who have quit the 
military before they have reached the required number of years to 
retire on a pension or who are not retired on account of physical 
disability. That is what I am talking about. 

General Doyue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. There is that reservoir that is being wasted, you 
might say? 

General Dorie. That is right. 

Mr. Cox. Congressman Holifield, I would suggest along those lines, 
too—take for instance an air carrier, itself, if it is trulv in a Ready 
Reserve standby basis—our own, for instance—we should have availa- 
ble, if an emergency came up and these people would either be drafted 
or they would have to go to war, or have to do something else, we 
should have in the community and around the country pilots ‘and 
navigators and people that we know have been kept in a Ready Reserve; 
that is, they are qualified and available, so that within a couple of 
weeks we could call them out and expand our personnel 3 or 4 times. 

The big bottleneck will be in this crew thing because you can’t 
safely fly crews too much. You can fly them 100 or 150 hours for a 
month or two, but then fatigue will take over, and what good are the 
airplanes if you have no qualified crew members? It takes years to 
get them. 

We can be maintaining those people on some standby basis with 
Government support, we can’t finance it and subsidize it ourselves. 
The money isn’t there. But I think that the country’s benefit 
could be greatly enhanced, that is, its crew member problem, if some 
method of keeping those people in readiness were maintained. Of 
course, they would have to be paid on some basis. They wouldn’t 
fly for us except on a training and proficiency maintenance plan. 
Then if we had to expand, double, triple, or quadruple, we would know 
where to get them. They would be qualified CAA-wise, you see. 
The CAA would have jurisdiction over their qualification. A lot 
of them have allowed their licenses to expire, and they haven’t kept 
up their proficiencies. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Doytr. We want to thank you very much, sir, for this 
opportunity to come before you, and in leaving we would like to leave 
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the thought particularly that we have here some 48 overseas capable 
airplanes, worth perhaps 3 times as many MATS planes of similar 
type at present utilization rates, that are immediately ready to go. 
We think that your committee can, by proper recommendation, sir, 
keep this potential alive for us. 

Mr. Ho.rrrecp. Our next witness will be Mr. Robert Prescott, 
president of the Flying Tiger Line. 

Will you please take the witness stand, Mr. Prescott? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, PRESIDENT, FLYING 
TIGER LINE, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY NORMAN L. MEYERS, 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Prescorr. 1 had expected to appear tomorrow rather than 
today, so this prepared statement is dated January 14 instead of the 
13th. With your permission, I will read my statement. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. I believe I rather upset the schedule prepared here 
by the staff, and I apologize for any difliculties it may cause, but | 
thought we should get the carriers’ testimony in sequence. Then 
the Government people are here all the time anyway, and I know 
some of you folks have to leave town. 

Mr. Prescorr. 1 am very happy to appear. I just wanted to 
correct the date on my prepared testimony. 

My name is Robert W. Prescott. 1 am president of the Flying 
Tiger Lines, Inc., with headquarters in Burbank, Calif. 

My company is the largest of the all-c ‘argo carriers; we operate 
pursuant to a certificate of public convenience and necessity issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board for the carriage of freight, express, 
and mail. In addition to our certificated operation we have, since 
our beginning in 1945, engaged in extensive contract and charter 
operations. We are one of the largest suppliers of commercial lift 
for the Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Houirizip. Will you tell us somewhere in your statement 
how many planes you have and the types that you are operating? 

Mr. Prescort. Yes, sir. 

We appreciate the opportunity accorded to us by your invitation 
to appear and to participate in these proceedings. The civil air 
carriers of the United States are very much encouraged by the very 
constructive interest that is evidenced by your committee concerning 
the vital problem of adequately and appropriately meeting military 
airlift requirements and in determining the proper ratio of participa- 
tion by the civilian airline industry in this airlift in peace and in war, 
and we have been impressed by ‘the attention you are devoting to 
possible economies to be effected by the Government. 

At the outset I can state that we subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
position and proposal spelled out by Mr. Tipton speaking for the 
entire Air Transportation Association and so ably seconded by 
General Doyle on behalf of the Independent Airlines Association. 
And we join with Mr. Rentzel of Slick Airways on the broad statement 
of policy which he presented. 

I might add that this is a situation unique for the air transport 
industry; I know of no other instance where there has been such 
unanimity in the industry, with no dissent from any carrier or industry 
group. 
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It would be fruitless for me in repetitive fashion to go over the 
same ground which has been so well covered by those who have 
preceded men. I think I can be of more assistance if I present some 
concrete facts to illustrate the principles which we all here are advo- 
cating. Your letter of invitation stated that among the points the 
committee intends to review are: 

The extent of compliance by the Department of Defense with 
congressional directives for greater utilization of commercial carriers 
and 

2. The pending bailment program. 

It is to these two items that I will direct my remarks. 

As I have stated, Flying Tigers is one of the largest suppliers of com- 
mercial lift for MATS. The reason we are is that we deliberately 
planned to be. We took note of the tremendous requirement for 
peacetime military transportation, and the need for potential airlift 
for war. We were cognizant of the general policy of the Government 
to keep out of activities that more properly could be channeled into 
private enterprise. We particularly noted repeated congressional 
insistence that the Military Establishment place an increasing de- 
pendence on commercial carriers to conduct the essentially civilian 
type operations with which we are here concerned. 

We decided that the path to progress was to procure the most 
efficient, long-range aircraft suitable for military and commercial 
traffic, and as many of these as our finances would permit. 

Accordingly, we ety retired and sold obsolete equipment such as 
the C-46 and DC , and have acquired a fleet of 12 Lockheed 1049H 
Super Gosavahassik These 12 aircraft, including spare engines and 
parts, represent an investment of about $28 million. We have also 
retained in our present fleet two Douglas DC-6A aircraft. Some of 
these 14 modern aircraft are in excess of our present needs for our 
certificated route operations; 8 are available for present MATS 
service. 

The 2 DC-—6A aircraft and all of the Super-Constellation aircraft 
except 4 are presently in the civil air reserve fleet. The four which 
are not in CRAF, when they were delivered to Flying Tigers by the 
manufacturer, were designed solely for transc ontinental cargo service 
and did not have the gear for transocean flying. They have since 
been modified, they are flying the ocean interchangeably with the 
rest of the Flying Tiger fleet, and they are now available for CRAF, 
but have not as yet been designated by the military for inclusion in it. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL POLICY TO SUPPORT CIVILIAN-OWNED AIRCRAFT 


Flying Tigers, and I am sure, other carriers as well, undertook the 
risks of acquiring modern aircraft to be available to the military, and 
were successful in financing such acquisitions because of the construc- 
tive Government policy which is now seriously threatened by the 
MATS bailment program. The keystone of the Government policy 
to use civilian aircraft for military support has been fashioned by the 
Congress itself. The views of _ Congress have found erpression 
by several of the committees in past years. The latest and very 
clear expression of policy by the Congress is found in the reports of 
both the House and the Senate on the last appropriations bill for the 
Defense Department which were adopted by the Congress. You are, 
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of course, familiar with this policy, but it is worth repeating in this 
context. 

In its Report No. 543, on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, 1958, the Senate committee said: 


The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of Defense 
should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest extent 
possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial and 
Government facilities, it is found more economical, and further, that in evaluating 
relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the specific 


monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of competitive 
bids in transportation. 


* * * * * - * 

In summary we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the international and overseas field to “adjust. its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air car- 
riers.” 

The committee then stated that the Defense Department should in 
1958 reprogram its funds— 
to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied toward procuring the services 
of United States civil air carriers to neet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the 
passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

The conference report, adopted by both Houses of the Congress in 
August 1957, reiterated the congressional policy and intent and stated: 


The committee of conference emphasizes the importance of the Senate com- 


mittee report on use of commercial carriers and calls on the Department of 
Defense to carry out the full intent. 


This policy of the Congress is in full accord with the expressed 
policy of the President. The Civil Air Policy, formulated by the 
President’s Air Coordinating Committee, and approved by the 
President in 1954, states in discussing national policy on Government 
use of air services: 


In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in meet- 
ing military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Department of 
Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on 
an economically sound basis. 


And further 


The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers. 

MATS has not followed the policy and intent of the Congress and 
of the President: 

Flying in the face of these clearly enunciated statements of policy 
and intent, the Air Force has resolutely continued its policy of min- 
imizing utilization of carrier-owned and carrier-operated aircraft. 
Operating under Department of Defense directives, providing that 
transportation resources of MATS take precedence over the employ- 
ment of commercial transportation, MATS, upon receiving the lift 
requirements of the Department, first allocates such requirements to 
fulfill the capability of its own aircraft and then, to the extent there 
is any excess, contracts the balance to the civilian carriers. It is our 
understanding that this procedure has not been changed since the 
most recent congressional directive which accompanied the last ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense. 
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This committee has indicated that it will endeavor to determine the 
extent of compliance by the Department of Defense and by MATS 
with the congressional directive to allocate 40 percent of MATS 
passenger requirements and 20 percent of MATS cargo requirements 
to civil air carriers in the first half of fiscal year 19! 58. The civil air 
carriers, of course, cannot supply these figures, but from informal 
discussions we have had with the military, | understand that MATS 
can only claim it has allocated about 33 percent of its passenger 
requirements and about 6 percent of its cargo requirements to civil 
air carriers for this period. 

The failure to allocate more traffic to the civil air carriers and to 
use their unutilized capacity more fully has not been because of a 
lack of lift capability by the civil air carriers. Testimony already in 
the record before this committee demonstrates that the industry has 
considerable unused capacity. Nor can it justifiably be said that the 
cost of civil transportation makes use of civil airlift uneconomic. 
This I can demonstrate by the specific example of my own company. 


RELATIVE COST OF CIVIL AIR CARRIER AND MATS 


Flying Tigers obtained, on competitive bids, a contract to provide 
transpacific services for the fiscal year 1958. Under that contract 
our charges to MATS are 13 cents per cargo ton-mile and 24.7 cents 
per passenger ton-mile (9 passengers to the ton). (Contract price 
to carry 1 ton of cargo 13,450 miles from Travis Air Force Base to 
Tokyo and return is $1,748.50. Contract price to carry 1 passenger 
round trip 13,425 miles from San Francisco to Tokyo and return to 
Travis Air Force Base is $368.53, or 2.74 cents per passenger-mile. ) 

We do not have available data which would indicate what MATS’ 
total, actual costs are for equivalent service. But it is my under- 
standing that MATS has made budget estimates of its costs to serve 
as a basis for billings for airlift services provided by it. In determin- 
ing such costs of airlift services, MATS takes into account only cer- 
tain types of costs. While it is not clear as to all that MATS does 
include, it is manifest that it does not include depreciation, crew costs, 
insurance, costs of recruitment and training, and costs in lieu of taxes. 
Even on this truncated cost basis, what is the figure that MATS 
achieves? 

I am told that MATS has come up with estimates of costs for its 
Pacific operations of 18.5 cents per ton-mile for cargo (compared 
with our 13 cents) and 34.2 cents per ton-mile for passengers (com- 
pared with our 24.7 cents). 

These comparisons illustrate what I believe even the military will 
concede, that the civil air carrier is a lower cost, more economic 
operator of transport aircraft. I want to make particularly clear at 
this point that the high-cost operation of the MATS airline is no 
reflection on the ability, integrity, or intelligence of the military per- 
sonnel responsible for its operation. The cause is the system and 
the objectives of the military versus commercial airline operations. 
I do not even criticize the system. It is good, so far as I am able to 
determine, for the purpose for which it exists. But MATS just is 
not designed to, and will not, yield efficient low-cost, airline trans- 
portation. 
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MATS PROPOSES TO REDUCE STILL MORE THE CIVILIAN PARTICIPATION 


In spite of the fact that in the first 6 months of this fiscal year 
MATS has allocated to civil air carriers traffic in a volume far below 
the minimum amounts stipulated by the Congress to be met by 
MATS, we have been given to understand that, in the balance of 
this fiscal year, the total volume of traffic to be allocated to civil 
carriers will be reduced in substantial amount. Flying Tigers has 
been faced with this in dramatic fashion. 

On January 1, 1958, Flying Tigers concluded 6 months’ operations 
under its contract with MATS for transpacific carriage. This con- 
tract was firm for 6 months with an option in MATS to renew for 
the last 6 months of this fiseal year. Under the original contract 
Flying Tigers had a firm commitment for the utilization of 3 Super- 
Constellation airc raft; in addition, the contract provided that MATS 
could expand the volume of traffic for a total utilization of an addi- 
tional 3 Super-Constellation aircraft which Flying Tigers was com- 
mitted to have a standby for such expansion, the expansion to be 
made on a month-to-month basis. The total business in this period 
did keep the six Super Constellations well occupied. 

Upon conclusion of the initial 6 months’ period, we were told that 
Klying Tigers’ service was satisfactory and that we were eligible for 
renewal of the contract. In fact, upon MATS own rating scale 
we scored better than 98 percent for the period. However, we were 
told that the option would be exercised only if we agreed to a cut of 
one-half in the firm commitment. Instead of 3 aircraft, MATS 
would undertake to use only i}, with the expansion facior remaining 
the same. We were told that the cut in our contract was made 
because MATS does not have requirements for the last 6 months 
of this fiscal year commensurate with the first 6. Economics being 
what they are, we bowed to the inevitable and perforce accepted the 
curtailment. 

But, simultaneously with the cut in our contract MATS announced 
its bailment program. It proposes to operate five DC —6—-B passenger 
aircraft with civilian crews, flying the very routes which are flown ‘by 
our Super-Consiellations. The ‘traffic these aircraft will carry, we 
have been told by M ATS, will be credited toward fulfilling the alloca- 
tion of 40 percent of passengers and 20 percent of cargo called for by 
the congressional directive. The traffic will come from the same well 
as that for our Super-Constellations, a well we are told that is running 
dry. 

Over the Atlantic Ocean, Seaboard and Western Airlines has a 
contract to provide Super-Constellation service on a basis comparable 
to ours on the Pacific. Over that ocean M ATS proposes to place 
five C-54 cargo aircraft with civilian crews, supplanting some of 
Seaboard’s madiab equipment. ‘The C-—54 is sickens | to be obsolete 
by the air transportation industry of today. 

There is no way to reconcile the inconsistencies in MATS’ 
position. MATS is reducing the use of civilian-owned and civiiian- 
operated aircraft because of an overall decrease in lift requirements. 
MATS simultaneously is bailing MATS-owned aircraft to be operated 
by civilian crews with an objective of increasing utilization of the 
MATS fleet. 

MATS justifies this with the contention that the bailment program 
is a test. If the test proves successful, still more MATS-owned 
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aircraft will presumably be so utilized and the use of civilian-owned 
aircraft will gradually diminish to the vanishing point. 

It has not been nor will it be our position that the military guaran- 
tee us through the years traffic with which to keep busy either our 
presently-owned or future-acquired aircraft. Future traffic may never 
come into being. In acquiring new and more efficient aircraft to help 

reduce the costs to the Government and to add still more to its wartime 

reserve airlift, we will take our own chances and make our own assess- 
ment of possible future traffic. But we do not think that we should be 
called upon now or in the future to take the additional risk that, even 
if our estimate of traffic potential is correct, we are to be barred from 
the opportunity of bidding for such traffic because of the refusal of 
the military to follow congressional directives, or because of some sud- 
den change of policy by the military which results in supplanting our 
huge investments in modern transport aircraft. 

The new policy which the Air Force is now evolving is directly 
opposed to the polic; y repeatedly stated by both the Congress and the 
President. But let us pass this at this time and let us analyze the 
proposed bailment test. Such an analysis may make clear the designs 
of MATS and at the same time indicate the value of utilization of the 
civil carrier as compared to MATS 


THE BAILMENT OPERATION WILL NOT BE A COMMERCIAL OPERATION 


In essence the bailment proposal is one which invites bidders to 
supply aircrews and line maintenance to an airline which MATS will 
continue to operate. The aircraft will be operated in MATS con- 
figuration with MATS maximum payloads, on MATS schedules, 
pursuant to MATS procedures, under MATS executive direction, 
fueled by MATS, and with major overhauls performed by MATS. 
The civilian bidder will merely be a hiring agent of crews and « 
mechanics for line maintenance. The program will afford an oper ie 
no opportunity or incentive to improve the service or to cut the costs 
by exercise of managerial ability or ingenuity. 

If the Air Force insists upon going through with its bailment pro- 
gram it should consider directly hiring civilian aircrews and line 
maintenance mechanics rather than indulging in the fiction of con- 
tracting for services of civil air carriers. 1t would save the peymeni 
to the civil carrier for the overhead charges for doing the hiring. The 
crews are or will be readily available. We will be glad to furnishthe 
Air Force with 50 fully qualified flight crews from our layoff lisi 
immediately when this program goes into effect. 


THE BAILMENT TEST WILL PRODUCE NO INFORMATION NOT NOW KNOWN 


Air Force states thet the bailment proposal is a test. We have 
difficulty in determining just what the test is supposed to prove. 

Air Force states that it wants to discover how well civilian-operated 
aircraft can be integrated into overall military air transport activities. 
We believe this question has been answered repeatedly by actual per- 
formance. During World War II civilian piloted aircraft flew the 
Hump operation between India and China. During the same war 
civilian airlines flew both oceans, with military-owned aircraft and 
under military regulations. In the Korean war my company, along 
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with a dozen other carriers, flew the Pacific in a MATS-integrated 
operation. 

There is nothing on this score that the Air Force can learn from 
this test which it has not already learned. Furthermore, it could 
learn just as much if a civil air carrier flies its own equipment as it 
can by having the carrier fly MATS-owned equipment. 

The Air Force states that its test will demonstrate the ability of 
civilian operators to participate in test exercises in any geographical 
areas as directed by MATS. Again this test, if it appears desirable, 
can well be performed by civil air carriers with their own aircraft; and 
under conditions which will more closely approximate actual wartime 
conditions when the civil air reserve fleet will be in active operation. 

The ability of civil carriers to perform in critical geographical 
areas and under emergency conditions has been demonstrated in 
actual practice much better than can any artificial test. Civil air 
carriers performed quickly and efficiently in the Korean war and in 
the Berlin airlift. At the time of the Hungarian revolution civil air 
carriers brought the first Hungarian refugees to the United States. 
The Air Force already knows what the civil air carrier can and will 
do in crisis. 

The Air Force states that the test will enable it to evaluate the 
economic desirability of a bailment operation. The economic results 
of the bailment experiment are predetermined by the terms of the 
test. The only functions of airline operations which could be exer- 
cised to effect economies have been retained unchanged by MATS. 
The simple expedient of substituting civilian crews and line mechanics 
for their military counterparts alone manifestly will not have any 
substantial economic impact on the operation of the bailed aircraft. 


THE BAILMENT TEST DOES NOT COMPLY WITH THE POLICY OF THE 
CONGRESS 


The bailment test is not in keeping with the policy and intent of the 
Congress which has been so clearly expressed by it. 

I refer again to the Senate report on the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill, 1958, as adopted by the Congress. 1 quote: 

The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of De- 
fense should utilize the services of commercial transportation in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation to the fullest 
extent possible— 
and further in the same report: 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and meintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers * * *, 

The bailed aircraft are clearly Government owned and a test which 
envisages using them as planned by the Air Force does not comply 
with the manifest policy of the Congress. 

The Air Force has made other contentions in regard to the necessity 
of keeping MATS aircraft, including bailed aircraft, at a high degree 
of utilization in preference to the use of civilian-owned aircraft, which 
bear consideration. A fair appraisal will demonstrate the fallacy in 
these contentions. 
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READINESS OF THE CIVIL AIR CARRIER AND OF MATS 


To be of military value, air transport must be in a state of readiness 
for an emergency. The Air Force has expressed concern over the 
readiness or lack of readiness of civil air carriers. It would justify 
the use of its own aircraft manned with civilian crews on the ground 
that such aircraft would be subject to military control while civil 
carriers are not subject to similar control. Provisions could be 
incorporated in regular charter contracts that would give MATS as 
much control as under the bailment program. 

However, the record demonstrates that with or without such con- 
trol the civil air carrier has been ready and has performed quickly 
and efficiently. ‘The Korean airlift, to which reference has frequently 
been made, is a prime example. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities the civil carriers 
organized and operated an airlift to Japan, integrated with MATS’ 
own operation and directed by MATS. My company, for example, 
flew its first fight within 24 hours of the first call. Others responded 
in like fashion. All together, 12 airlines contributed aircraft to the 
operation. 

In 22 months of operations, the United States commercial carriers 
using their own aire raft and crews transported from the United States 
to the Far East 91,874 passengers and MATS carried 32,632 pas- 
sengers. In the same period, the United States conmneniinl carriers 
transporte “1 31,050 tons of cargo and mail, and MATS carried 16,474 
tons. The United States commercial carriers thus were responsible 
ior about three times as Many passengers ana about twice as much 
cargo and mail as was MATS for the same war period. 

These accomplishments are the more noteworthy when it is re- 
membered that the Korean lift was hastily inaugurated without the 
planning which is now available with CRAF. What has been done, 
can and will be done again as occasion warrants, and hereafter on a 
better preplanned basis. 

Mr. Houtrretp. At that point I would like to interrupt. You 
make an important point there, that this record of the Korean airlift 
was done without adequate preplanning. You might say almost on 
an emergency planning basis. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houiriep. Is it your opinion that the vehicle of CRAF could 
be improved? That the CRAF planning, in other words, could be 
improved and something in the nature of a more complete plan for 
D-day utilization could be put into effect if certain procedures were 
following in the CRAF planning? 

Mr. Prescorr. Not substantially, Mr. Chairman. The CRAF 
program entails a considerable amount of planning. It is not de- 
signed to give you D-day lift—the CRAF program in itself isn’t. It 
is designed to assure the Air Force, in my opinion anyway, that the 
lift is there but it is not designed for the first 48 hours of operation, 
and I see it, and I don’t see how it would be—well, it is designed to be 
in Operation within 48 hours but I wouldn’t be able to point out ony 
particular improvements in the present setup. From experience I 
think that a great many of the planes assigned to CRAF, in present 
operations—we will be lucky if we get them all in 48 hours in military 
configuration and ready to go. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. How about the MATS planes? 

Mr. Prescorr. In their readiness state? 

Mr. Hourrtretp. Yes. 

Mr. Prescorr. Our position is that we think the MATS planes 
should be and will be ready and we think the best method of having 
them ready is to keep them operative, not stored, and parked at the 
potentially critical areas for im-rediate use rether than flying all 
around the world carrying Army depende nts and the like. 

Mr. Hou [FIELD. Your contention on that point then is that MATS 
readiness could be improved if their planes were concentrated i in the 
areas for immediate calling rather than being scattered over the world 
as at the present time? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirieip. Proceed. 

Mr. Prescorr. The fact that the civil air carriers are manned by 
civilians and not military officers has proved of little moment. The 
civil air carriers, as a result of their past experience and their contin- 
uing close relationships with their personnel have no doubt that the 
civil air carrier is ready to perform essential air transport service in 
wartime as it does in peacetime. Its men are as ready as its planes. 
the testimony of the president of the Air Line Pilots Association tells 
the committee for all the certificated carriers’ pilots what each carrier 
knows from working with its own men. In the considered judgment 
of the airline industry, backed by its history, the civil air carrier is 
ready for immediate mobilization and service in any wartime emer- 
gency. 

For missile warfare MATS must have a nucleus of an air transport 
ready—in a matter of hours—to respond instantly in the first phase 
of mobilization. The bailment of aircraft for civilian crews, and 
preferential use of MATS-owned aircraft in lieu of civilian-owned 
aircraft, tends to defeat this essential purpose. 

Bailed aircraft flying at a utilization of 8 hours a day and stretched 
across the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans will not be available for instant 
responsiveness at any time and at the point where needed. MATS- 
operated aircraft, to the extent that they are away from base, engaged 
in routine air transport work which can be better performed by civil- 
ian operators, likewise are not in the alert posture required for the 
hard-core, instantaneously ready fleet. 

If MATS is to be a D-day force, it must not only be trained and 
experienced in military air transport service, it must be held ready to 
provide the surge in airlift which will be so critical on D-day. This 
can be ac complished only by restricting the actual flying of its aircraft 
to the minimum required to keep the aircraft in a high degree of readi- 
ness and by maintaining trained crews and mechanics in “standby. 

The secret to a successful surge in transport capacity lies not in the 
airplane but in men and spare parts properly stationed to be ready 
for their D-day mission. High utilization of MATS-owned aircraft, 
extending to the limit the capacity of MATS crews, does not assure 
but defeats the purpose for which MATS is designed. Sound plan- 
ning would call for increased use of civilian airc raft and civilian crews 
rather than the contrary. 
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TRAINING OF MATS PERSONNEL 


The Air Force has contended that it is essential that MATS itself 
maintain the large portion of the peacetime military traffic it has 
assigned to itself in order to train its personnel for its wartime mission. 
Mr. Tipton and Mr. Turner in their appearance before this com- 
mittee have given you the benefit of the airline industry’s extensive 
experience on this score and have well demonstrated that long over- 
seas flights do not provide the most efficient and least. costly means 
of training. Based upon the experience of our operations, I fully 
concur in what they have said, and I need not burden you with a 
repetition of their remarks here. 

There is one question as to MATS’ operations for training flights 
to which I do want to direct your attention. If traiming and readi- 
ness for emergency airlift is the reason for MATS’ carriage of all of 
its traffic, we wonder at the level of activity the Air Force considers 
necessary for MATS to effect its training and maintain its readiness. 

You will recall that Mr. Rentzel in his statement included a tabula- 
tion showing the movement of traffic under MATS control for the 
years 1951 through 1957. These figures have increased each year, 
and in 1957 MATS carried 729,735 passengers and 149,531 tons of 
‘argo, or three and one-half times as many passengers and tons of 
cargo as it did in 1951. Is the necessary volume for “practice for 
war’ based upon a predetermined level of readiness requirement 
decided on by a planning unit in MATS, or is it based on the amount 
of traffic available? If the peacetime lift requirement doubles agein 
as it has in the past few years, will MATS’ wartime readiness requirs 
that it double its “training”? 


AVAILABILITY OF MODERN AIRCRAFT IN PEACETIME AND WARTIME 


The Air Force and the civilian industry are in agreement on at least 
one point. No one disagrees with the proposition that it is essential 
in the interest of national defense that this country build and main- 
tain the largest fleet of modern aircraft to make available airlift for 
the military in wartime, and that such available capacity must be 
created in peacetime. But MATS and the civilian industry are 
sharply divergent in their proposals for attaining the common objec- 
tive. 

The Air Force has apparently adopted as its policy a program de- 
signed to maintain in being and in use its present fleet of transports, 
however modern or obsolete the various components may be. And 
professedly it does not intend to modernize that fleet by the acquisition 
of new, modern transports of the type being acquired by the civilian 
industry. 

MATS proposes in its utilization of its aircraft to bail DC-6A’s and 
DC-—4’s to carry traffic allocable to civil air carriers and with the bal- 
ance of its fleet in being to carry to its full capability the military 
traffic, assigning to the civil-owned aircraft only such overflow as there 
may be. Unless the Congress, upon a review of the problem rules 
otherwise, this will result in a disastrous degradation of the civil air 
fleet and its capabilities in time of war. 

The natural result of the Air Force policy will be to reverse the 
trend in civil aviation. Civil air carriers will be forced to curtail the 
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present size of their modern fleets and will be discouraged and _pre- 
vented from expanding and improving the quality of those fleets. 
My company is a case in point. 

As I have already stated, my company has been utilizing 6 Super- 
Constellations on the Pacific and in addition it has 2 DC-6A’s which 
it has been utilizing on both the Pacific and Atlantic in military serv- 
ice. When the 5 C-118’s and the 5 O-54’s (the military version of 
the DC-6A’s and DC—4’s) are put into service by MATS in its bail- 
ment test, they will transport traffic which otherwise could be made 
available to carrier owned and carrier operated aircraft. To the extent 
that military traffic available for commercial aircraft is reduced we 
shall find it more difficult to maintain a fleet of modern aircraft in 
being to provide essential services in. time of war. 

I will not burden you with the financial losses and financing prob- 
lems that this will entail for my company. Thev will be severe. But 
in their wake come further loss of potential modern airlift capability 
for the national defense. 

Flying Tigers was about to place a firm order for two more Super- 
Constellation aircraft when MATS telegraphed its notice of the bail- 
ment program. We suspended action, and if the bailment program 
is consummated, we shall cancel our order for these two aircraft. 

What is true for our company is undoubtedly true for others. Tf 
the increasing volume of military traffic which can be carried efficiently 
and economically by civil carriers is to be usurped for MATS’ fleet of 
older aircraft, civil carriers will be unable to maintain and expand a 
modern fleet which could and should service that traffic. 

Looking down the road, the Air Force policy has a still graver impact 
on plans for the acquisition of even more advanced transport aircraft. 
For example, Douglas Aircraft Co. is offering for 1960 or 1961 delivery 
a turbopropeller version of the DC-7, referred to as the DC-10. This 
is an air freighter which will provide a ton-mile cost of about half of 
that of our present Super-Constellation, which is conceded to be the 
most efficient overseas freight plane today. 

Our civilian traffic today, standing alone, will not justify the 
financing and acquisition of the DC- 10, ; but with a reasonable amount 
of military traffic which we can contemplate if the congressional policy 
of maximizing utilization of civil air carriers be implemented, my 
company could finance and acquire this revolutionary new equipment. 
Prior to the bailment program, we, as we publicly announced, planned 
to acquire a fleet of DC—10’s. Ifthe bailment plan is effected, plans for 
acquisition of this fleet will be scrapped. Thus you will see, as we 
do, the spectacle of the finest, long-range planes available being 
withheld from the list of reserve airlift because of lack of work in 
peacetime, while the C—54, which is now a horse-and-buggy airplane, 
fles military traffic at costs higher than those for which the service 
can be bought. 


THE WASTE IN USING MATS IN PREFERENCE TO CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


The Air Force, as is the Congress and the taxpayer, is concerned 
with the high cost of maintaining an air fleet to provide a global air 
transport sy ystem with the capability of surging to peak effec tiveness 
upon the outbreak of hostilities. This is admittedly costly. Costly in 
the same way it is costly to maintain SAC in a state of 15-minute 
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readiness or of maintaining a Navy of aircraft carriers and submarines. 
It is a necessary cost of preparedness and of national defense. 

But to utilize such a transport system simply because it is available 
is unsound economically and wasteful. This is waste that is readily 
measurable not only in dollars but also in natural resources which are 
the sinews of war. It is wasteful in manpower and materiel. 

We have already demonstrated that it is far cheaper to ship by 
civil air carrier than by MATS. The Government would be money 
ahead if it utilized the civil carriers to the maximum extent to carry 
military traffic at the prevailing civilian charges for such traffic 
and utilized MATS only to the extent necessary to provide the training 
and standby capability for which it is needed in case of war. This 
is well illustrated by the example I have already used of comparing 
the prices we charge for transpacific transportation to the estimated 
tariff costs MATS finds it necessary to assess other services for its 
transport activities. Our charges of 13 cents a ton-mile for cargo and 
24.7 cents a ton-mile for passengers are approximately 27.8 percent to 
29.7 percent less than the charges which MATS indicates it must 
charge to reimburse its industrial fund for its costs, as it calculates 
them. I believe that further analysis will but prove that the savings 
in dollars by shifting to civilian carriage is in the magnitude indicated 
by these figures. MATS could well utilize the savings thus effected 
to pay for the reduced flying it would require to provide trained 
personnel and the necessary air fleet that would be required for its 
wartime purposes. 

The waste in manpower and material which would be eliminated 
by a reduced utilization of the MATS fleet for routine transport 
operations is more significant. The modern aircraft available to the 
civilian operator is an efficient user of manpower and essential mate- 
rials such as gasoline. ‘To transport 10,000 pounds of cargo from 
San Francisco to Tokyo the cost in crew time and in gasoline on a 
C—54 would be 90 crew hours and 5,800 gallons of gasoline. On a 
Super-Constellation the cost is only 25 crew hours and 3,350 gallons 
of gasoline. In wartime costs are secondary to getting the job done. 
But crew time and gasoline are precious commodities in short supply 
in wartime. 

Economies in manpower and material can also be achieved when a 
civil aircraft can be used instead of a military craft of the same type. 
Because of the military configuration and gear required by a MATS 
aircraft to perform specialized services, the MATS aircraft inherently 
can not carry the same loads as do the civil aircraft. A Super- 
Constellation with no more crew hours and but little more gasoline 
can carry 42,000 pounds while the C—121, its military counterpart, 
carries no more than 28,000 pounds so far as we can ascertain, I| 
think it is clear that the civil airline industry is patently correct in 
maintaining that there is a substantial savings in money, manpower 
and material in maximizing the utilization “of civilian aircraft for 
those tasks which the civilian is so eminently qualified to perform 
and leaving to the military its specialized functions in transport as 
well as in combat. 

In this connection I might add one more point for serious considera- 
tion by the Congress and the Air Force. General Doyle, in his testi- 
mony, stated that part of his job as a transportation officer in the Air 
Force was the evaluation of the types of goods and materials which 
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-are candidates for air transportation. This evaluation was certainly 

measured by the cost of air transport as against the cost by other 
means of carriage. 

Undoubtedly Air Force evaluations are in terms of MATS’ own 
costs of performing the transportation service. If the use of civil 
transport were increased and the lower commercial costs rather than 
only the higher MATS costs were used in evaluation, lower tariffs for 
the various military agencies would result. It is axiomatic that the 
lower the cost of air transport, the greater the volume of goods becomes 
candidate for air shipment. 

The resulting increase in air traffic resultmg from lower military 
tariffs would soon produce a still greater expansion in low cost airlift 
capacity and the creation of an overall air fleet which would more 
realistically approach the size of the fleet that should be in being to 
provide the capability which will be required in wartime. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sinee this committee has evidenced its concern and very constructive 
interest in the problems presented in this hearing and in bringing 
about the most advantageous policy for the United States in regard to 
an adequate and low cost airlift for the military in peacetime and in 
war, we respectfully offer two specific recommendations for considera- 
tion by this committee, which we believe to be in the national interest: 

The inauguration of the bailment program proposed by the Air 
Force is immediately upon us. In view of the facts presented to your 
committee by representatives of the civil airline industry at this 
hearing in support of its considered and unanimous opposition to the 
proposed Air Force bailment program and because there is question 
whether the proposal conforms to congressional policy and as to its 
desirability and urgency, it is recommended and requested that this 
committee request the Department of Defense and the Air Force to 
postpone the inauguration of the bailment test until such time as this 
committee has fully considered the proposal and has made its findings 
and reached its conclusions as to whether the proposal conforms to 
the policy and intent of the Congress and as to its desirability and 
value. 

2. In the event that this committee finds that the national policy 
and intent as expressed by the Congress in regard to the desirability 
in the national interest of participation by the eivil air carriers in 
airlift for the military departments is not being fully recognized and 
followed by the Department of Defense, we respectfully recommend 
and request that this committee take such action as it may deem to be 
appropriate and required to assure that the policy and intent of the 
Congress in this regard be promptly adhered to an implemented by 
the Government department and agencies concerned. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
for the opportunity you have accorded us to appear before you. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you, Mr. Prescott, for your statement. 

Are there any questions, by the members of the committee, of 
Mr. Prescott? 

Mr. Fasceuu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, except that I 
might state that the statement Mr. Prescott has given certainly gets 
right down to the basic problem without mincing around, which I 
think is very important. 
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Mr. Houtrietp. Mr. Roback—— 

Mr. Rorack. I would like to ask Mr. Prescott whether he can 
state in what position his company will be placed if this bailment bid 
is sent out. Are you going to bid? 

Mr. Prescorr. We haven’t made up our minds on it. It is a type of 
business different than that we are in and it is not a business we would 
like to get into. We wouldn’t boycott it just because we didn’t 
like it, but it is a type of contract that has no attraction to an airline. 

Mr. Houirietp. How would you be justified in bidding on that 
from a standpoint of economics—the law of profit which naturally is 
with you in business? 

How could you make a profit on that type of thing? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, you have a contract for labor, which this is. 
You have your pilots, navigators, and flight engineers ‘and you know 
you are going to pay them so much for flying and you add something 
to their cost and you add something for the overhead factor and 
something for profit and you have a price to submit. 

Mr. Houtrtenp. Actually, you would become a labor contractor 
under the terms of the bailment program; would you? 

Mr. Prescott. Yes, sir; and as we stated in our prepared state- 
ment, the Air Force would save our overhead and profit if they would 
just hire these pilots direct because they have complete directional 
control over them in the presentation we were given at MATS head- 
quarters. All we do is hire them and turn them over to them. They 
even wanted to take our chief pilot and train him in the MATS method 
of flying so he could pass it on to our pilots. I mean we were left 
nothing, except hiring, and possibly discipline. 

Mr. Rorackx. Would that enable your company to keep a crew 
complement in being which otherwise vou would not? 

Mr. Prescorr. If we had this contract obviously we would have 
that many crews excess to our needs in our other transport business; 
yes. Is that your question? 

Mr. Rospack. Let me put it this way: Does the bailment program 
offer an opportunity to retain crews that you otherwise might have to 
dismiss if you didn’t get a certain portion of MATS business? 

Mr. Prescorr. It would be a place to place your surplus crews, yes 

Mr. Rosack. Is it your understanding that under the bailme nt 
program, if you perform according to the requirements of the Air 
Force, that you could utilize these crews for other purposes as long as 
vou put in the necessary flight time? 

Mr. Prescorr. I am sorry, I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Rornack. Under the contract presumably there would be a 
certain utilization factor. The Government would pay you for flying, 
say 8 hours a day. Suppose you could utilize 10 hours a day. Is it 
your understanding you could use those same crews for the extra 
flying hours in your own business? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. I don’t think it would work that way. You 
can interchange your crews between your civilian and your contract 
operation, I believe, under their proposal. You take the 8 hours a 
day per airplane and multiply it by the total number of hours you 
are going to use it and you assign that number of crews to it. The 
8 hours utilization a day on the crews is not the same as on aire raft. 

Mr. Roxsack. Do you understand this is a fixed price contract? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is the way it appears; yes. 
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Mr. Rosackx. Have you been advised by anybody in the Air 
Transport Association that this might be a mixed contract, partly 
bid for the services that would be of an ordinary commercial type 
and partly negotiated for the war plans type of operation. 

Mr. Prescotrr. No; I haven’t been notified of any such condition. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Mr. Prescott, on pages 3 and 4 of your statement 
I think you have laid out pretty clearly from past congressional 
action as recent as the 1958 fiscal year appropriation, what the course 
of the Congress has been. In the requirement which the Senate 
committee brought out in their 1958 report No. 523—it is the 1957 
report No. 543, on Department of Defense appropriation bill for 
1958, vou brought out the percentages which have been recom 
mended. I notice on page 4 you have these words: 

To permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied toward procuring the services 
of the United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of 
the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the 
Military Air Transport Service 

And you have the latter part of that underlined. Is it your con- 
tention they are not carrving this out? 

Mr. Prescorr. I have no positive information, but it is our 
understanding from statements made to the Air Transport Association 
and to some of the other carriers that the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1958 amount to 6 percent of the cargo and 33 percent of the passenger 

traffic being given to contract operations, in comparison to the 20 
percent requirement of the congressional directive for cargo and the 
10 percent enn for passengers 

Mr. Houirietp If your contention is approximately correct, 
you are orebkbily, aware that the Air Force has advanced a contention 
that they are fulfilling this requirement by applying it to the overall 
Department of Defense which includes the Logair and such other 
programs as they are operating, and that by including those they do 
bring up the overall Department of Defense utilization to these 
figures. 

Are you aware of the fact that they claim that? 

Mr. Prescorr. We have heard that, ves, sir. I don’t see how they 
can reconcile that with the language of the committee. It very clearly 
says, “The passenger and cargo requirements of the Military Ai 
Transport Service.’ It doesn’t say the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Prescott, was your company solicited by the 
Air Force in regard to training in loading and unloading? 

Mr. Prescorr. We have an Air Force major assigned to us at the 
present time and we have had one assigned to us before in recent years. 
I think that his job or his assignment is for the purpose of famiharizing 
himself with the operations of commercial carriers. I personally don’t 
know his spelled-out assignment to our company but he spends his 
time totally with us. That has been a part of some type of training 
by the Air Force by civilian carriers. 

Just recently we did have requests from Parks Air Force Base and 
they said they had a directive from Air Force Headquarters to come 
down and get our breakdown on weights of airplanes, as they put it, 
to find out why we could carry more cargo in an airplane than they 
could. We gave them the figures they requested. 

Mr. Rorack. Do you have any observations to give the committee 
about the capability for carrying heavy cargo? 
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Mr. Prescorr. Our capability for carrying heavy cargo? 

Mr. Rorack. The commercial capability where you ‘Shave a prob- 
lem—presumably less cargo is carried on military aircraft for, among 
other reasons, the fact that the aircraft is heavier. They have to be 
equipped for special tasks, the floor may be heavier, other gear may 
be provided, and the overall weight is such that they can’t carry 
comparable loads. Is that substantially the case? 

Mr. Prescorr. We have these two type aircraft, the DC—6, which 
is comparable to the Air Force C-118, and the Constellation which is 
comparable to the C-121. Iam positive that the DC-—6 is exactly the 
same airplane—the DC-6A is the same airplane as the C-118. There 
may be some differences between our Constellation and the C—121 in 
configuration. I don’t know what the floor loading limitation on the 
C-121 is, but we have 300 pounds per square foot, which is generally 
conceded to be about as heavy as they build an airplane floor. You 
would have to get that floor from the military on air floor loading 
capability of a C-121. Those are the only two airplanes I can com- 
pare them to. That is not so important. If you had a piece of cargo 
so heavy that you required more than 300 pounds per square foot 
loading capability all you do is put some pallets under it and then 
you spret ad the load over a greater floor area so you can go up to per- 
haps 600 or 700 pounds. 

Mr. ocean: What is the average load factor per square foot 
that you carry? 

Mr. Prescorr. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, what that would be. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Do you customarily—vou must weigh your loads 
and you must know—— 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Let’s take the load that you give right in the con- 
text here. I forget what page it was. 

Mr. Prescorr. I think we mentioned the Constellation will carry 
42,000 pounds. The floor is capable of carrying the 42,000 pounds. 
It has nothing to do with the problem we are talking about. It might 
be only 3-foot square, and the question is whether it will go through 
that floor or not. That is why you build a heavier floor for a cargo 
airplane than a passenger airplane. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Isn’t it true-if there are such loads to be carried 
they make up a very small percentage of the average concentration 
of weight per square foot which is carried in general cargo? 

Mr. Prescort. Yes, sir; there is no problem. Anything we can 
get in the door of the airplane, we can carry. We either have the 
floor-loading capability or we can spread its weight over a greater 
proportion of the floor. We have never turned down any cargo be- 
cause it was too heavy per square foot. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In other words, there is a way of spreading it. 

Mr. Prescorr. You can spread the footprint of the cargo by put- 
ting the legs or the whole thing on a pallet. The only reference to 
heavy cargo would be something that would not go in our doors. 

Mr. Houtrretp. There are special cargo planes in the Air Force, 
are there not, for special heavy equipment? 

Mr. Prescorr. For outsized equipment, for tanks. 

Mr. Houirtevp. For instance, I notice some of these that have the 


ramp at the back where they can put in tanks, small tanks, or missiles 
and that type of thing. 
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Mr. Prescorr. That is true, and that relates to size more than 
heaviness. If you can get it in the door of one of our airplanes, we 
can carry it. 

Mr. Hourrieip. An ordinary MATS plane would not be used to 
carry a tank or a large missile, would it? 

Mr. Prescorr. That I don’t know. They obviously have more 
special-purpose airplanes than we do. The C-—124 and the coming 
C-—133 will accommodate larger pieces, such as tanks and trucks. 

Mr. Houirietp. You are not at this time concerned with that or 
advocating that they do not have that type of aircraft? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is correct, and we are not saying we won’t 
have those aircraft in the future if we could participate in this business. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Mr. Prescott, you pointed out in your statement 
that it is all right to have these airplanes. Everybody admits this. 
But the real guts of the problem is that you have to have people to 
operate them and maintain them. 

Mr. Prescorrt. Yes. 

Mr. Fascexu. Let’s eliminate for a moment in this discussion 
obvious injury to the industry from an economic standpoint and talk 
about flight crews and maintenance personnel necessary on D-day. 

Do you have any opinion as to which would be the most economical 
way to do it: secure your flight crews out of available pools now by 
contracting to civilian carriers or throwing them into an Air Force 
reserve program? One of the two is obviously necessary if you are 
going to maintain a D-day reserve, isn’t it? 

Mr. Prescorr. Which will be more economical, to get Reserve Air 
lorce pilots to fly these airplanes, or commercial? 

Mr. Fasceti. Assuming the Air Force is looking at this from an 
economy move. 

Mr. Prescorr. Again, that would depend on the price per month. 
For a Reserve pilot they would save some money. But if they used 
him only 10 hours a month, it would cost more than a commercial 
pilot who might make twelve or fourteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Fasceuu. If you are going to consider this from the standpoint 
of the national defense and maintaining a Reserve for a D-day require- 
ment, this is one of the things we would have to determine? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is correct. If you want to emphasize the 
point of high utilization that you just also mentioned, the price for 
high utilization is not the airplanes. The airplanes are there. This 
plane, fiying 1 hour a day, today, is capable of flying 15 hours a day 
tomorrow, if you have the spare parts and people behind them. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then you made another point, and that is: if we are 
going to maintain this Reserve, that this is a normal cost which will 
have to be absorbed unless you are going to eliminate the airline 
industry, if you are going to start flying all these airplanes and main- 
taining crews in readiness for a D-day requirement. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. We maintain there is only one agency 
that can afford to maintain a standby, and that is the Government. 
The airlines can’t park airplanes on the runway, waiting for a war to 
start. 

Mr. Fasce.tu. What we are both talking about is some reasonable 
way to meet the necessary requirements of the military. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fascety. Without saddling them with the continuing finger 
pointing that they are throwing money away by excessive costs. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is correct. 

We believe this—and again the figures are not available to allow 
us to absolutely prove it—but we believe that even after they have 
their costs truncated by no depreciation and not even pilots’ pay, or 
mechanics’ pay, we can still fly cheaper, so the more they fly after 
they have gotten their minimum level, or optimum level for training 
purposes, the more they fly, the more money they lose. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then, as I understand it, as a citizen, a businessman 
and a taxpayer, you would rather write into taxes the nec essary cost 
of maintaiming on the line a reserve fleet for the military for a D-day 
requirement and maintaining a reserve program for the flying per- 
sonnel and the maintenance personnel necessary? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. You would rather do it that way than do it the way 
which is now advocated? 

Mr. Prescorr. | would. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You brought out one point in the operation of 
high cost, what you call obsolete, aircraft. 

I suppose there you mean aging aircraft which are not as economic 
as the new planes? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Do you have any idea how many DC-3’s or DC—4’s 
are being operated by the Air Force in transportation, even though it 
be very small per day? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir; I don’t have those figures available to vu: 

There-is one thing in connection with the discussion | heard here this 
morning on DC—4’s that I would like to come to the defense of MATS 
and the Air Force on. 

They did not at any time ever prohibit people from bidding for 
passenger traffic with a DC-4, They said they would take pressurized 
equipment in preference, as long as the pressurized equipment was 
available, and I think they are certainly entitled to do that for pas- 
senger comfort and greater speed and everything else, and they have 
never been barred, either now or in the past, from bidding on cargo 
contracts with DC—4’s. It is just the fact that more efficient air- 
planes are outbidding them on the cargo contracts. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The testimony that was given this morning also 
shows that even in the operation of the DC—4’s, the private airline put 
the price down to around 11 cents or 13 cents a ton-mile. This is 
lower, apparently, than the—what did you call it—the truncated 
cost? 

Mr. Prescorr. The truncated cost-——— 

Mr. Houirrevp. Of the Air Force. 

Mr. Prescort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirteip. I would like to ask you this question: 

Why did you go from the DC-3’s and DC-4’s to the DC-—6, 7, and 
Constellation planes? 

Mr. Prescorr. Simply because they are a more efficient airplane. 

Mr. Hourrretp. From the standpoimt of economics? 

Mr. Prescorr. They will give better service, speedwise, and will 
deliver a ton-mile cheaper. 
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Mr. Houirietp. Now, the very fact that the Air Force has in being 
large fleets of these older planes, and the second fact that they are 
not forced to meet economic costs in the operation of them, would 
tend to cause them to continue to use a great many of the older 
planes, would it not? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir, it would. 

Mr. Houirreip. And it is upon the point of the continued use of 
these older planes with their higher costs, along with the fewer hours 
per day that they use them, that you take your position that civilian 
airlines can do the job cheaper and more economically? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. The operation of those high-cost air- 
planes will contribute to and increase the general level of ton-mile 
and passenger-mile costs of MATS’ total operation, that is true. If 
they should ground all their DC—4’s, their costs would go down im- 
mediately because they burn less gasoline per ton delivered, for one 
thing. 

Mr. Houirievp. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Prescott, for your testimony and interest in the 
hearing. 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. We will meet in this room tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

The witnesses will check with the staff as to the order of their 


appearance. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 14, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1958 


Houste or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert Mc Elroy, investiga- 
tors. 

Mr. Houirieip. The subcommittee will be in order. 

First I want to say we apologize for the smallness of this room and 
the inconvenience it has caused some of the observers of the hearing. 
However, we are doing the best we can with it. 

Second, there is a caucus this morning at 11 o’elock of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House to elect to a vacancy on the Ways and 
Means Committee caused by the death of our former colleague, Jere 
Cooper, of Tennessee. It is obligatory that the Members attend on 
this election because it is an important matter to the Ways and Means 
Committee as to who is elected. 

With the agreement of Mr. Riehlman and Mr. Lipscomb we will 
come back at 2 o’clock this afternoon. We will have to adjourn our 
meeting in the morning because the full committee meets in this room 
and we will try to arrange to have it in the afternoon and there will be 
an announcement before the end of the session today on that. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Clarence Sayen, president of 
Airline Pilots Association. 

Mr. Sayen, will you come forward at this time and take the witness 
chair. I see you have a prepared statement. Will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Sayen. My name is Clarence N. Sayen. Iam president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, International. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard a number of witnesses before this 
committee and a good deal of this has been covered and I hope my 
statement won’t be unnecessarily repetitious of some things that have 
been said. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is the legal representative of prac- 
tically all the airline pilots employed by United States air carriers. 
Our present membership consists of approximately 14,000 currently 
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qualified and active airline pilots and another 4,000 inactive members. 
In addition to our other functions, we are the collective- bargaining 
agent for our membership and hold current collective- bargaining 
agreements with the air carriers with whom they are employed. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is an association of the professional 
airline pilots of the scheduled United States carriers. At present, it 
has a membership of over 18,000 active and inactive members em- 
ployed by 52 certificated airlines. The association represents airline 
pilots in all aspects of their professional life. It is their bargaining 
agent under the Railway Labor Act, maintains an extensive air safety 
organization in 147 councils scattered throughout the United States 
and a number of foreign countries, and is spokesman for the airline 
pilot in his relationship with municipal, State, Federal, and interna- 
tional organizations. 

The International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations is a 
federation of the pilots representing organizations of 25 countries and 
represents the professional pilots of practically all civil aviation in the 
world outside the Iron Curtain countries. 

By way of personal background, I hold bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees in geography and economics. I have been a teacher and 
an airline pilot. Some current activities include membership on the 
Committee on Operating Problems of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics; executive committee of the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee; War Air Service Pattern Committee of the 
Defense Air Transportation Administration; National Aviation Noise 
Reduction Committee; executive committee of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics; the Chicago Aero Commission; industry 
advisory committee of the Interdepartmental Aviation Manpower 
Committee; the 1957 long-range planning committee of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics, and National Defense Execu- 
tive Reserve. 

We are most appreciative of this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and express our views with respect to airlift opera- 
tions in the interest of the national defense. Further, since the 
staff director of the committee has informed us by letter of January 2, 
1958, that this committee intends to review matters related to Reserve 
policies and programs, and since a portion of our membership are 
directly affected by such Reserve programs, we wish to include 
comments with respect to Reserve policy. 

Other competent witnesses who have appeared before this com- 
mittee have testified at length to the benefits which will accrue both 
costwise and capacitywise if the civil airlift capacity is properly 
utilized in the interest of national defense. Consequently, it is not 
believed necessary that this witness further elaborate on such items 
other than to indicate our firm concurrence with the view that imme- 
diate attention must be given to the preparation and implementation 
of plans designed to maximize the utilization of our civilian airlift 
capacity in the interest of national defense. 

Cost analysis and data with respect to the number of aircraft 
available have already been presented to the committee in sufficient 
quantity and accuracy to properly outline the objectives. However, 
the lack of progress in the implementation of those plans which have 
been formulated to date and the lack of planning in some areas have 
concerned us for some time. 
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As we have testified before other congressional committees, and 
reiterated recently in a letter to the Secretary of the Air Force 
that letter is in evidence, I believe, in connection with Mr. Tipton’s 
statement here so we have not included it again but we would like to 
have it made a part of our testimony, also—our membership has al- 
ways assumed that one of the fundamental responsibilities of the civil 
aviation companies under the Civil Aeronautics Act and the airline 
pilots is to provide essential air transport for the defense of this 
country. 

Airline pilots have always accepted the fact that they were subject 
to immediate call to provide essential service and that they are part 
of our Defense Establishment. The policies of our organization have 
been predicated on such assumptions. Our representatives have been 
active in mobilization planning wherever possible in order that the 
requirements of national defense by civil air transport may be fulfilled 
in an orderly and adequate manner. As an example, we have par- 
ticipated in the work of the Interdepartmental Aviation Manpower 
Committee in order to make our operational experience available to 
accurately determine manpower requirements and means by which 
those requirements can be met. Our figures also indicate that there 
are in excess of 900 active airline pilots in the Standby Reserve and 
over 1,000 in the Ready Reserve. These people are constantly pro- 
viding their services in the interest of national defense. 

We have had an opportunity to review the statement of Mr. Tipton, 
president of the Air Transport Association, before this committee on 
January 8, 1958, and generally concur with his analysis of this problen 
and the capabilities of the civil air carriers to provide essential airlift 
in support of normal and emergency defense requirements. We be- 
lieve that the Congress in adopting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
very wisely and clearly sponsored and subsidized our civil air transport 
industry in order to, among other things, ‘provide for the national 
defense.” The civil carriers are now in a position to provide a major 
portion of essential military airlift on an active or standby basis for 
the national defense at great savings to the taxpayer and the taxpayer 
is in & position to profit from the investment made for him by a wise 
action of the Congress during the past 20 years. We feel, therefore, 
ne the following - points are important: 

The capacity of civil air carriers to maintain or expand their 
facilities and personnel for the performance of essential national de- 
fense functions is reduced when the military attempts to acquire and 
utilize their own airlift facilities and personnel for the performance of 
activities within the capability of private enterprise. 

Given a clear statement of the needs of the Defense Establishment 
a ‘normal and standby emergency airlift periodically, the civil air 
carriers should be capable of providing such transport more economi- 
cally and with a higher level of experience on the part of personnel 
and management than the Militar v Establishment. 

All of this does not mean that the Defense Establishment should 
surrender any of its prerogatives to provide for its needs. However, 
it should rely on private enterprise to provide for such needs whenever 
possible and failure to do so, in our view, will seriously weaken the 
capacity of private enterprise to provide for such needs. 

[here are four general areas of this problem on which we would 
like to comment briefly: (1) Air transport for the Department of 
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Defense in peacetime; (2) the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF); (3) the 
war air service pattern (WASP); and (4) the reserve programs. 

Air transport for the Department of Defense in peacetime: We 
have previously stated our belief that private enterprise in the aviation 
industry should and can provide the air transport requirements of 
the Defense Department either through the utilization of existing 
scheduled facilities or by contract flying. There is no more reason 
for the military to maintain an enormous airline than there is for 
them to build their own railroad system. 

Mr. Tipton’s 9-point program outlined, in our opinion, a logical 
way of approaching this problem. Since this subject has been 
covered by previous witnesses, we will not take up the time of the 
committee except to raise the following points for consideration: 

(1) The development of an improved method of bidding for Govern- 
ment contract flying so that greater stability could be brought to the 
carriers concerned and their personnel. An airline organization 
which requires such extensive training of personnel, careful main- 
tenance of equipment and standards of operation does not easily 
lend itself to the frequent and rapid fluctuations in volume of service 
which characterize the present operation. 

(2) The extent to which safety standards are given adequate 
consideration in the acceptance of bids from air carriers for Govern- 

ment contracts. This bidding is intensely competitive and contracts 
are often let on a short-term basis. The effect of such intense competi- 
tion without adequate investigation and supervision of safety stand- 
erds could lead to substandard operations where tremendous pressures 
for economic survival are placed on management and employees 
every few months. Many of the present contract operations are 
characterized by instability and insecurity. 

We do not comprehend fully the need or purpose for the so-called 
bailment program. As we understand it, MATS will furnish the 
aircraft, direct the operation, and furnish practically everything 
except the flight crews. We do know that the result has been that 
many carriers possessing aircraft and an overall organization capable 
of bidding for normal contract flying are in serious financial difficulties 
and their aircraft and flight crews are idle. 

Flight crews on a number of carriers, who have spent many years 
trying to build standards for pilots, are being requested to take 
drastic salary reductions so that the lowest possible bids may be 
submitted. Possibly the bailment program is an effort to demonstrate 
that rates of compensation for civil flight crews are higher than those 
of MATS. 

Whatever the purpose, any comparison of operating costs between 
military and civil should compare apples and apples and all operating 
costs should be considered. There is no doubt in our mind that the 
civil operator may perform these services for the Defense Department 
at less cost and without the necessity for reductions in the standards 
of the employees involved. 


THE CRAF PLAN 


The CRAF plan has been described by previous witnesses. We 
believe this concept to be completely practical, consistent with the 
intent of Congress, and an opportunity to save the taxpayer millions 
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of dollars. However, in order for the CRAF plan to be completely 
reliable and effective, concrete decisions in planning must be finalized. 
To the best of our knowledge, this is not being done at present. 

While considerable planning in the assessment of the availability 
of aircraft, personnel, and so forth, has been accomplished, no con- 
tracts to legally establish the obligation of carriers to the Govern- 
ment have been concluded. The result is that contracts with em- 
ployee groups establishing their obligations and rules for mobilization 
have not been finalized. Since the plans envision that CRAF must 
provide for mobilization within 48 hours, we believe these steps must 
be taken immediately. 

The Government should determine its need and let contracts 
with the carriers. The carriers should then take whatever steps are 
necessary to guarantee that they can fulfill their contracts. We be- 
lieve this can be accomplished expeditiously once the Government 
finalizes its position. 

As we see the CRAF program, an emergency requiring its activa- 
tion would require a large increase in airlift capacity over certain 
routes. This is a process very similar to that followed by an airline 
in increasing its trip frequencies over present routes and under present 
conditions. The procedures are largely established. 

However, to be effective for immediate activation, the personnel 
should be named, trained and ready to go immediately when the alert 
sounds. We are serious about our defense planning. We belie ve 
that planning should be done on the basis that we may have to respond 
in the next few minutes with effective air transport. We believe thie 
airlines can do it and we know the pilots can do it if given a positive 
assignment now, and their status and obligations clarified. This 
will be discussed further later. 

We do not intend to infer from the foregoing that we believe that 
detailed planning for an unknown emergency may be accomplished 
without allowance for deviations. However, we do believe that cer- 
tain essential planning such as informing the personnel involved of 
their assignments for a definite period is not only possible but essential. 


WASP PROGRAM 


Our comments on the CRAF program apply to planning for the 
WASP program. Briefly, the program is that the aircraft and per- 
sonnel not committed to CRAF will be pooled to maintain essential 
civilian air transport. Again it is essential that certain basic under- 
standings between Government and air carriers, between air carriers, 
and between airlines and their employees be reached. Without such 
planning there will be confusion, inefficiency, and a waste of valuable 
manpower. 

Also, it is imperative that CRAF planning be definite if WASP 
planning is to be intelligent. One of the big problems to be faced in 
WASP planning is the possible necessity of pooling aircraft and per- 
sonnel of different airlines in order to fill the voids left by CRAF or 
created by emergency conditions. This is very involved and difficult 
and the basic understandings under which it must be accomplished 
should be concluded as soon as possible. 
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RESERVE PROGRAMS 


Approximately 2,000 airline pilots are members of military Reserve 
programs, about 900 in the Standby Reserve and over 1,000 in the 
Ready Reserve. Some of these reservists have acquired many years 
of experience and training in military service and have attained 
positions of considerable stature and importance. The members 
of one of our committees dealing with military problems include a 
brigadier general who is commander of a wing, a Navy Reserve cap- 
tain, and a colonel in the Marines. 

However, under present programs, many of these individuals are 
unable to determine whether, in the event of an emergency, they will 
be called to serve in their Reserve capacity, in CRAF, or in WASP. 
In June 1956 the Air Force adopted a policy requiring that all airline 
pilots be dropped from the Ready Reserve. As a result of much 
opposition to this program, implementation of the policy has been 
temporarily withheld. 

The general reasoning of the Air Force was that the airline pilot 
would probably be used in the CRAF or WASP programs. We 
agree entirely that the military should not count an individual in 2 or 
3 capacities for emergency service when he obviously can only serve 
in one. However, again we feel that definite steps should be taken to 
utilize the individual’s abilities most effectively in our defense effort. 
It should be practical to determine in which capacity the individual 
desires to serve and is most needed for a definite future period. In 
this manner a reservist may be utilized in his appropriate rank, if 
required, rather than being arbitrarily and by group action assigned to 
CRAF or WASP. 

Other witnesses have testified as to the aircraft and airlift capacity 
available to the national defense through the civil air carriers. We 
desire to point out that there are currently about 14,000 airline pilots 
flying for civil carriers. Slightly more than 7,000 of these pilots are 
currently serving as copilots or in other flight crew capacities. How- 
ever, practically all of these pilots are experienced airmen who are 
qualified to fly in command if required and if a qualified crew can be 
supplied. The aircraft currently in use and being flown by these 
14,000 pilots are capable of a higher utilization under emergency 
conditions. All of these aircraft and personnel are being maintained 
at the highest possible state of proficiency for transport flying and 
available to the national defense while rendering daily service to the 
traveling and taxpaying public without cost to the Government. 

Previous witnesses have indicated the tremendous cost involved 
in the purchase of modern transport aircraft. We desire to point out 
the cost of training and maintaining a currently proficient transport 
pilot. The transport pilot who must operate in marginal weather 
situations as a matter of routine is generally one of long training and 
possessing a high level of experience. The exact cost of such training 
is difficult to estimate; however, we would venture an estimate of at 
least $200,000 each to recruit and train a pilot to the level of experience 
and proficiency where he may assume command of a transport aircraft. 
The value of flight crews alone available to the national defense may 
be estimated at over $2 billions. 

We cannot estimate the cost of maintaining such a reserve and in a 
state of proficiency. We desire to point out, however, that flying 
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performed for the Defense Department maintains such pilots available 

to the national defense in practically the same manner as if they were 
in the service. Performance of such flying by the Defense Depart- 
ment results in their furlough and loss as surely as if they were released 
from the service. 

We have felt for some years that as the cost of training and main- 
taining the proficiency of pilots has steadily mounted that the Govern- 
ment should establish a program with ‘the airlines whereby pilots 
would fly less than the maximum possible per month. In this manner, 
an additional reserve of currently proficient transport pilots would be 
maintained and available to the national defense and at negligible 
cost to the Government. 

We appreciate the opportunity afforded us to make our views known. 
We believe this committee has an important service to perform in the 
public interest and would like to be of help in any way possible. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Thank you very much, Mr. Sayen. 

Are there any questions from the members of the committee? 

Mr. Rreutman. I suggest the staff proceed first. 

Mr. Rospack. Mr. Sayen, were you acquainted with the details of 
the bailment program as it was being worked out? 

Mr. Sayen. In general. In general. I saw a copy of one of the 
original proposals for the bailment program. 

Mr. Rosack. Were you called in by the Air Force to discuss the 


problems that involved responsibilities or duties to be performed by 
the flight crews? 


Mr. Sayen. No. 

Mr. Rosacx. Were you acquainted at any time with the obliga- 
tions that flight crews would have, to sign permanent affidavits with 
regard to performance of certain duties? 

Mr. Sayen. I am now familiar with that because some of the pilots 
asked for our advice on that point. 

Mr. Rosack. What is your understanding as to what the bailment 
program called for in the way of atfidavits from pilots? 

Mr. Sayen. The affidavits that I saw indicated they were required 
to serve in hostile areas, if necessary. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you understand that those affidavits are still a 
requirement under the program? 

Mr. SAYEN. Yes, as far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Has the association considered the problem of, let 
us say, compensation for serving in hostile areas? 

Mr. Sayen. We have had that problem with us for many years 
and we have considered it in the past and currently, yes. This was 
a problem, of course, in most of the flying of that type that we have 
done for many years. 

Mr. Rosack. With what problem would you be confronted as an 
association if there was a contractor who obligated himself to perform 
certain services under the bailment program in hostile areas? 

Mr. Sayen. Most of our contracts with the carriers who do foreign 
overseas flying contain provisions relative to hostage, internm: st, 
prisoner of war, insurance benefits, this sort of thing that is necessary 
to protect the pilot and his estate in the event something happens to 
him in a hostile area. Most of these are standard provisions in what 
we call our foreign and overseas contracts with the carriers. 

21020—_58——_138 
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Mr. HouirieLtp. Was your experience during the Korean airlift 
satisfactory on these points? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes; our experience during the Korean lift was satis- 
factory. This flying was performed under contracts which we negoti- 
ated with the carriers. Some of these contracts are still in force for 
that sort of flying. 

During the Korean eerie. I personally made a survey of the 
entire operation from San Francisco up to Tokyo and over the routes 
and around through the Alaskan area, and so forth. We found it to 
be a most efficient operation. It was a little wild at the beginning 
because there hadn’t been any planning for that sort of operation and 
at the outset there was a lot of confusion in getting it going but we 
all worked day and night and we got the program going, and I think 
the civil crews moved very rapidly and moved more material more 
expeditiously than any other group. 

Mr. Houirietp. Are you in a better planning position at this time 
than you were at the beginning of the Korean episode? 

In other words, have your plans been crystalized and have you 
solved some of the problems you had during the period of 
the emergency? 

Mr. Sayen. We have that experience behind us, of course. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Has it caused any change in your contractual 
relations? 

Mr. Sayen. I think I would answer that this way, to say that 
contracts should be finalized for the CRAF program. As I said in 
my statement there is more work to be done. The problem at the 
present time is that there are no contracts between the Government 
and the air carriers, establishing what is expected of them. 

Mr. Houirreip. And assuming the responsibilities which the Gov- 
ernment would have to assume in case of that emergency? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right, so without those contracts it is difficult 
for the employee groups to finalize their contracts with the carriers 
as to what their responsibilities would be. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Why does this condition exist? Do you have any 
personal opinion as to why it exists? 

Mr. Sayen. In my opinion, one of the difficulties is that the carriers 
haven’t been able to finalize their position with the Government in 
the terms of actual contracts. 

Mr. HoutrieLp. Now, let’s get away from this bureaucratic word 
“finalize,”’ if we may. 

Just exactly what do you mean? Have you conferred with them 
and have they refused to give you a definite program as to what will 
be expected of you? 

Mr. Sayen. This is a subject that has been under discussion for 
a good many years, and it never seems to come to a conclusion. 
Exactly why, I don’t know. 

Mr. Houirre.tp. Now, if you don’t know, then it is enough to say 
that it isn’t under consideration or it hasn’t been completed. There 
is no meeting of the minds. 

Mr. Sayen. There has been work underway for years on it, but it 
has never been brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. Houirietp. What areas does this embody that are not em- 
bodied in regular peacetime carrying? Is there extra pay for hazard- 
ous employment such as exists in the merchant marine, or are there 
additional insurance requirements? 
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Mr. Saymen. There are certain standard clauses for foreign over- 
seas flying and flying in hostile areas, and so forth, which are embodied 
in our contracts with carriers who do that sort of work. 

If you are going to take a domestic airline and put them into this 
sort of operation, it will require a supplemental agreement with the 
carrier, but one of the big problems here is to determine who is going 
to do this flying, and to be completely practical in your planning, 
you have to designate the pilots by name. This is quite simply done, 
yut, in order to do it, you have to know how many pilots are required, 
what is the nature of the flying, and that sort of thing. The pilots 
then follow much the same procedures for being assigned to this flying 
as they would if Pan American or TWA were going to put on 10 
trips a day more from New York to Iran, or New York to north 
Africa. We follow basically the same procedure. 

But if we are going to be able to mobilize these people on 24 or 48 
hours’ notice, they should know that they are responsible to do this 
job; they should know by name. This is quite simply done. It can 
be embodied in contract—they should be trained for it in advance; 
their names should be on a roster so you know who to call for this 
sort of work. 

These are the things that should be finalized. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, could this be done through a contract with 

ach airline entering the CRAF program, where they agree to furnish 
so many planes and so many crews in case of emergency? Then could 
the aircraft operator himself secure pledges from the pilots by specifi- 

cally signed pledges that in case of such an emergency they would be 
ina to do this work? Could that be done? 

Mr. Sayven. Yes. I think this is the crux of this problem. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And once those pilots were put on the roster, that 
roster could be used by the company and depended upon by the 
company, and in turn turned over to the military people so that 
they could plan on that as a substantial element in their overall plan? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

If I could just take a minute on this: 

Suppose the Government said to Pan-American, ‘‘We want you to 
furnish 40 airplanes and 140 flight crews.’’ Pan-American then has 
an agreement with us, and the agreement says how pilots are selected 
to do flying. Pan-American would post bids for 140 flight crews to 
do this sort of flying. These pilots would then bid on it. In other 
words, they would voluntarily make the election that they are avail- 
able for this sort of flying. So for the next 6 months or a year, what- 
ever the period the contract was for, they would be responsible to 
respond in 24 hours or 48 hours, whatever the requirement was, to do 
this sort of flying. 

If there was any training or familiarization needed to be done, that 
could be given to them. And these people from that point on would 
have the responsibility, the obligation under contract; they would 
have the training and they would have their bag packed, and if some- 
thing happened, they would be ready to go. 

Mr. HourrieLp. You are confident that this sort of an arrangement 
would be satisfactory with your pilots? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. That is the sort of arrangement we would like 
to have and that we think is necessary if the program is going to be 
practical. 
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Mr. Houirretp. The Defense Department has not asked you to 
make this type of a definite arrangement? 

Mr. Sayen. There is no such arrangement with any airline at the 
present time. 

Mr. Houirietp. I am talking about the Defense Department 
taking the initial step to ask the companies to do this so they would 
be in a state of readiness. This has not been agreed upon or sug- 
gested by the Defense Department and the companies in conference? 

Mr. Sayen. I am not familiar with what conversations may have 
been had between the companies and the Defense Department on it. 
I do know that no such arrangement currently exists with any carrier. 

Mr. Rrewuman. Is it not understood, Mr. Chairman, by the 
carriers, concerning the number of planes that are committed to the 
CRAF program, that the crews are responsible and are on a standby 
basis, to be called by the Defense Department at any time they 
need them? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes; that may be understood, but it is not possible 
of accomplishment unless the provisions of private contracts that are 
in existence are altered to accommodate it. This hasn’t been done. 
That is why we say this planning should be finished. It should be 
in the final stages. If we are serious about the defense planning, 
that means this afternoon we may have to do it, and if we had to do 
it this afternoon, we are not ready to go. 

Mr. Risuiman. Do you really feel that the Defense Department 
is in a position to definitely say just exactly how many craft they are 
going to need for a specific purpose and how many flight crews they 
are going to need? 

Mr. Sayen. I don’t think that is completely necessary. I don’t 
think that is necessary. I think that the system will work if they 
say that X airline is supposed to furnish 40 planes with crews, and if 
an emergency develops and they only need 10, the system will work 
as well for 10 as it will for 40, but the system, itself, and the maximum 
requirements, and so forth, should be established for a definite period 
into the future. Maybe it should be reviewed every 6 months, maybe 
every year, but the system should be definite and it can be definite, in 
my view. 

Mr. Houtirretp. What you are asking for is a definite commitment 
of each company to the CRAF program? 

Mr. Sayen. Right. 

Mr. Houirieip. And a definite commitment on the part of enough 
personnel to operate that number in case of emergency? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Mr. Houtriewp. If the lesser amounts are needed, of course that 
would apply just as if the total amounts were required. 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Mr. Houirie.p. There might be an unofficial agreement, and 
undoubtedly something like this might happen; yet your point is, it 
has not been brought into final form so that each company can 
definitely know the number of planes and each pilot will definitely 
know whether he is going to be one of those pilots in this program 
or not? 

Mr. Sayen. One of the difficulties at the present time is that here 
is an airline pilot who is, say, a colonel in the Air Force Reserve. He 
is in the Ready Reserve, so he has an obligation to respond if he is 
called in the Ready Reserve. 
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At the same time, he is being counted over here in the CRAF 
program, and for all I know, he may also be counted in the WASP 
program. 

We say at least for some definite period in here they ought to say, 
“This man is going to be in one of these programs or the other.”’ 

If the CRAF program is put up for bid, and he bids it, then he 
ought to be blocked off over in the Ready Reserve, and in the WASP. 
Obviously, he can’t be used in all three at once. Then we know 
exactly what we have for this sort of operation. 

Also, there may be certain training that is necessary. We presume 
CRAF would be primarily a foreign and overseas operation. Many 
of these pilots are domestic pilots and fly domestic routes most of the 
time. Maybe a course in navigation has to be given. If these things 
need to be done, they should be done. Otherwise, we haven’t finalized 
our planning for this sort of work. 

Mr. Ho.tr1eLp. Now, it would appear to me that this is a reason- 
able suggestion on your part if we are going to really know what we’ve 
got in our emergency capability in time of need. If the Air Force 
wishes to take the position that they should operate their MATS 
planes to a greater degree and continue to build up this governmental 
carrying line, I can see, from a practical standpoimt, why there have 
been no steps taken to firm this up. The Chair doesn’t want to make 
any suggestion as to how a businessman should run his business, but 
you people have asked for this hearing, and you have indicated your 
willingness to participate in it to a greater extent. 

Now, I am going to ask you, and I will ask the operators, too, why 
they don’t get together and formulate such an arrangement and serve 
it on a platter to the Government. 

Mr. Sayen. That would be agreeable with us. 

I asked the airlines about 3 or 4 years ago, when we were doing a 
lot of work on defense planning in our own organization, I asked them 
to finalize contracts with us for CRAF operation and WASP operation. 
The airlines at that time said they would be glad to do so except they 
weren’t in possession of sufficient facts as to their obligations, and they 
didn’t have any contracts with the Government, and in the absence 
of definite information, it would be difficult to conclude agreements, 
and that is the status in which it sits, today. We still think that 
these agreements should be concluded as soon as possible. 

Mr. Houirietp. And I think each company knows how many 
planes they have and how many men are available, and they could 
find out if those men were willing to enter into this kind of an opera- 
tion. 

One of the contentions of the Air Force, as I understand it, is that 
there is an area of uncertainty in the civilian field and therefore they 
cannot depend upon uncertainty. 

I can see this from a standpoint of military planning. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we know what we can depend upon in time of 
emergency and D-day. 

It seems to me it is up to the Air Force and the carriers to get 
together on this type of an arrangement, for the good of the Nation, 
forgetting for a minute their own private ambitions and selfish 
financial interests. 

Mr. Sayen. I agree with you completely. 
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Mr. Moraan. Mr. Sayen, in reference to the CRAF program, is it 
not a known fact that three and a half crews per plane are to be pro- 
vided to the CRAF program? 

Mr. SayEn. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. We have approximately 368 planes allocated to 
CRAF. That would make a total of approximately 1,300 crews or 
1,300 pilots and copilots out of your total membership of about 14,000. 
So that is a relatively small percentage of your total membership, the 
total number of commercial copilots and pilots available. 

In your statement on the Reserve program and the policy in the 
Air Force, you mentioned that in June 1956, the Air Force adopted a 
policy requiring that all airline pilots be dropped from the Ready 
Reserve, and that because of opposition to this policy, implementation 
of the policy had been temporarily withheld. 

Do you know if the other services have a similar policy? 

Mr. Sayen. To the best of my knowledge, they do not have, at 
the present time. 

Mr. Morean. Have you received any complaints from any of 
your members that this policy i is not being held in abeyance? 

Mr. Sayen. We have in the past week or two—I haven’t had an 
opportunity to study the details of these complaints, but we have 
had complaints in the past week or two, that the policy is being 
pursued, nevertheless. 

Mr. Moraan. Does the Air Line Pilots Association feel that these 
Reserve officers should retain their active status or is it just the 
question of uncertainty with which you are concerned? 

Mr. Sayen. No. We think that a man who has invested some 
15 or 20 years in the Air Force and has been active in the Air Force 
all that time and has been interested in building his capabilities in 
behalf of the Air Force, should be given a choice, at least as to what 
his position is going to be. If he has attained a position of some 
importance in the Air Force Reserve arrangements, and he desires 
to continue that arrangement, he should be permitted to do so. He 
shouldn’t be arbitrarily reassigned. 

There is also the question of making the best use of his capabilities. 
Perhaps he is not interested in C RAF flying or he is not interested in 
WASP flying in the event there is a national emer gency. He wants 
to serve in his Reserve capacity. He shouldn’t be ‘arbitrarily denied 
that opportunity. We don’t think this is necessary, at all, for intelli- 
gent planning. 

Mr. Moraan. You feel that out of this balance of some 10,000 
pilots and copilots in your organization you would have : an adequate 
number voluntarily respond to the CRAF program? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. And as I have pointed out, there is the 
opportunity for considerable expansion of that group because most of 
these 14,000 people are qualified commanders, aircraft commanders. 
This group could be expanded a great deal in the event of a national 
emergency. 

Mr. Morgan. Recently your military affairs committee made a 
study of the CRAF and WASP programs, and your publication of 
December mentions that that committee was coming out with certain 
recommendations, shortly. Have those recommendations been made 
to the Airline Pilots Association yet? 
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Mr. SayeNn. Not officially. I understand they are in draft form, 
and I have seen one of the preliminary drafts, but they haven’t been 
approved by our board of directors yet. 

Mr. Moraan. If this is approved in the near future, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it would be helpful to the subcommittee if they would provide 
us with a copy of those recommendations. 

Mr. Sayen. We would be very happy to. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Are there any further questions? 

That is all, Mr. Sayen. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there has 
been much discussion with regard to costs of operations between the 
Air Force and the operators, I would like to make a request to the 
committee and see if they could get some information. 

I would suggest that the committee request of the operators to 
submit for our study their gross revenue figures, broken down, if 
possible, into commercial and military traffic. 

I would also like to have an analysis of the cost of operations, both 
in dollar volume and percentage; an analysis of capital investment— 
and this analysis would include a statement of the method and rate 
of depreciation that they use, and also an analysis of their reserves 
that are necessary to be set up under financial reports, which would 
include the amounts charged up to the cost of operation and placed 
in these reserves. 

[ think for adequate study it would be helpful if we could have 2 
years of operations to compare. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Let me ask any of the operators who are present, 
who have testified, and who have heard Mr. Lipscomb’s request, if 
they will respond to his request, which will be a committee's s request. 

Will it be possible for you to give us those figures? 

Mr. Prescorr (for Flying Tigers ). Yes. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Others of the carriers? 

Mr. Coinown (for Slick Airways). Yes. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Any other carriers who have testified? 

Mr. Turner (ATA). Could I ask for a repeat on the second part of 
your request? 

Mr. Hourrtetp. We will have the staff prepare a memorandum on 
this and we will distribute it. Mr. Lipscomb can prepare a memo- 
randum on this, and we will pass it out to the carriers at a later meet- 
ing, probably this afternoon. 

Mr. Turner. I believe we can furnish it for all the certificated air- 
lines, Mr. Chairman. The first question I believe we have already 
answered in our testimony the other day. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I think it is important for the committee to know 
the percentage of cost of operations, if we are going to compare that 
from the standpoint of economy and efficiency with figures which the 
Air Force undoubtedly will be requested to present. 

The contention has been made here by witness after witness that 
private industry can do this job cheaper than the Government can, 
and we seek to pin down some figures on this. Mr. Lipscomb’s back- 
ground in accounting work will, I am sure, be valuable to the com- 
mittee in scrutinizing and analyzing these ‘figures. 
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(The following was submitted by the Air Transport Association 
of America: ) 


CoMMERCIAL AtrR CARRIER UNIT OPERATING EXPENSE 


On the attached 6 pages are presented data which set forth for the first 6 months 
of 1957 the total operating cost per available ton-mile for the domestic trunkline 
carriers, our United States flag international carriers, and a representative of the 
all-cargo carriers—Slick Airways. 

To the extent that the unit costs of commercial air carriers’ operations are to be 
compared with unit costs of the military, the officially reported commercial air 
carriers’ figures have been adjusted to eliminate therefrom nonmilitary types of 
expenses. It will be noted from the following table that such an adjustment 


substantially reduces the commercial air carriers’ unit cost figures as officially 
reported: 


Commercial air carrier operating expense per available ton-mile (1st 6 months, 1957) 


| | 
After deduc- 











| As reported | tion of non- 
officially to military 
| CAB types of ex- 
[ee pense 
Cents Cents 
nen GUNN 5 08 20 85. oie cudeadunceeasticnnckaaenbons 1 26.5 16.4 
United States flag international carriers......-...........---..--.-.---.---.-- 2 36.5 21.6 
Oe EE SE Ee ae 320.0 14.2 





1 See sheet (2) attached, for detail. 
2 See sheet (3) attached, for detail. 
3 See sheet (4) attached, for detail. 


The CAB on January 1, 1957, changed the detailed expense accounts of the air 
carriers substantially so that preparing unit cost data for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, presents a very difficult problem. As shown on page 1, however, 
figures for the first 6 months of 1957 do not differ materially in terms of unit cost 
from those for the 12 months ending June 30, except in the case of Slick Airways, 
where the seasonality factor did affect unit costs. 

In this analysis, we are using, therefore, available ton-mile and operating 
expense data for the 6 months of 1957; and since Slick Airways is the only one 
of our All Cargo carriers for which detailed cost data is available at present, this 
same period will be used in the case of that carrier. 

Pages 187 through 188, attached, set forth in detail the major expense categories 
which comprise the total cost figures used and identify, in addition, the specific 


exclusions from operating expenses which have been made to eliminate non- 
military-type costs. 


Comparative unit operating expense, various groups of commercial air carriers 
1st 6 months 1957 versus year ended June 30, 1957 





United States 


Domestic fiag Slick Airways 
trunklines | international 
carriers 
Year ended June 30, 1957: 
Total operating expenses --............--- million dollars 1, 269. 9 447.0 22.3 
Available ton-miles__................-- million ton-miles_- 4, 808. 1 1, 193.5 89.5 
(a) Operating expense per available ton-mile_._....cents_- 1 26.4 1 37.5 224.9 
1st 6 months, 1957: 
Total operating expense--.-._..........---- million dollars_- 665. 4 218.5 11.7 
Available ton-miles_..................- million ton-miles_- 2, 510. 6 597.9 58.5 
(b) Operating expense per available ton-mile-___-- cents_. 26. 5 36. 5 20.0 


1 As already supplied to the Holifield committee in ATA testimony. 

? This figure differs from that in ATA testimony given to the Holifield committee because the figures 
there submitted included, for our 6 all-cargo carriers, their schedule operations only. Detailed figures 
covering total costs are readily available only for 1 of these carriers, Slick Airways; and therefore this tabu 
lation is confined to the total operations of that carrier. 


Source: From carrier reports to CAB, on form 41. 
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Domestic trunkline operating expense per available ton-mile 














Total, lst 6 | Expense per 
months, available 
1957 ton-mile 
Millions Cents 
Available ton-miles_........... lick inintip ae titinG Sta tanh ttntkcbenney eiihiahc eats Tieden teal, nie tena eeak a 
re SI INO nina nkentndsiss cibdssadedgemidcdccnndedipanmes $665. 4 26.5 
Major expense categories: 
Be I oii 59508800 senses binsebsnncnbhdsesscababasseeauk Sy Re 
Maintenance -_-_-____._- it tebe Eh neon nan aavbndnqinskpenabimaadia idan WG Pcetenernees 
PEE WPT fice dha cteteedneaucdadhicwis<casaesdtnceekckdbabdadn eae Beoeemaen aa 
DIPGPOES and CEATRS Or WIGNG sn ninics < iccsenedccnadiedsisducucicicdaene PE one aibedesls ac 
Promotion and sales__.---- ee P a xeccen 77.3 Sas 
General and administrative__..............-. Sedcbéccuabenemioas TING Sion masteumeainainteiinats 
Depreciation and amortization -.- --. paaiinees = ste oaaey 62.0 
OL, cnditdscaiening sh Sie Se eae nes 665. 4 26.5 
Less major non- military -ty pe. expe nse ¢ ategories: 
Passenger service !__._____ ‘ aa eae desde rected ambien 7.2 aaah - 
Promotion and sales !____- : Sido dicaledee nse aecase Tia Roawenedunt a 
Depreciation and amortization !_______- pate aieanee Oe Wirt seddunccann 
Total, net of non-military-type major items___..._.....__._- ness 478.9 19.1 
Less other non-military-type expenses included in— 
Flying operations 2. - ‘ pease Suited * SC lode-etaeadaretetinn 
Maintenance 2 aataiitahe ‘ ; aie Pe eracndnien wai 
Aircraft and traffic servicing? ----_________....--.___.__- ha AA 29.9 a ‘ 
Gomeral nnd aciuindstrative 9. ooo 52 oo cise ccna atinosecaben! ee ES i 5 
Total, net of non-military-type expense items_._............--- = 412.2 16 


1 For description of these items, see p. 188. 
2 For description of these items, see p. 188, 


United States-flag international air carrier operating expense per 


Total, 1st 6 





available ton-mile 


Expense per 








months, available 
1957 ton-mile 
Millions Cents 
DRT CTI in ond RRs oe nida ds Re LN ncn ted dese 597.9 setts 
Total operating expense - -- chinianenudésnanaphihiaine ees $218. 5 36. 5 
Major expense categories: 
IE GOTO into in nn casing en gboseba chun ahd ce hhasabedbaaelilaa CUE Bh scenic 
| ate ie taba Rages a eee nen ee ate a ee ei OE - 35. 0 ot 
PIII UNI sosan bnnsied os: cocnsvide win bduainen pea aies is a DE icleccinsintnetitniaiidl 
Aircraft and traffic servicing. i SnentnueaCausdons EE Ror tabeeraccinie 
Promotion and sales. a ccsiigsdasieits SR Pec sess ae 
General and administrative___- apie dgidulsoteinchs dabedes sion 11.4 | ai 
Depreciation and amortization -. . .- Sen ddvnnws KiuetebsNeeeanesnnnneenes 22. 9 pckenbalel 
ss ask nantgainnnn nemenceansdiukddabcandiohmkaetbnadmeddeameaiies 218.5 36. 5 
Less major nonmilitary- type expense categories: 
Passenger service !__ picts dali chaei dle asccised donbplaeeis dices cutee ice a enn cilia 15.0 RS 
Promotion and sales !__. eaten feeb ini mines ieuielbaiinaeeis 34.1 ‘ 
Depreciation and SInsreMAN Ss a ee ee | 22. 8 2 
Total, net of nonmilitary-type major items--................-......--.- 146. 6 | 24. 5 
Less other nonmilitary-type expenses included in— | 
Flying operations ies (ndtneekeanenn pee cdnsanns nhc, aoelp aetna amend ii aecen ten 
DO criciciniiaies eteoes dente ernie puta nctarhcnchns alanis pamidlchacteseaiate alana par is EA ihe cneils eiieasees 
Aircraft and traffic servicing [ER RET ENE EDR cae Gt Recnmntaddegeniea a 
ee ee ee ate il I 3.4 ‘ at 
Total, net of nonmilitary-type expense items. -..................--.---- 129. 2 21.6 





! For description of these items see p. 188. 
2 For description of these items see p. 188. 
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Slick Airways operating expense per available ton-mile 


Total, Ist 6 | Expense per 











months, available 
1957 ton-mile 
Millions Cents 
Available ton-miles__...._..__. esc de ee ee ee ae . GRR Gece de 
Total operating expense -_--- Viiathine stu cuske hws ecreullectanues $11.7 20.0 
Major expense categories: 
Flying operations ‘ heer ten delat te nenicadialistad 0 CNMI Resales ha ad tease j 
NINN 6 oid ocascebaskcioewne cs ape hadiceine eae wea Bie Neste ‘ 
Passenger service Ph Adi nn civebaieinenatios teasdbesdbebatiadeden 5 ee 
Aircraft and traffic servicing --_-__- Sivas hel ana Sd dates commit nha tee O 3 don esecne 
re PN nn nnn oc me mae noninn Sia vimathnnitn dudes nance .6 ais: 
General and administrative ; Pikiwelercsecauate adckenscuenl 8 |}. sie 
Depreciation and amortization-_--....._..-..-_-- . oa | 2 cama 
Total acta et loa kale ap ale ta ce ed homies Ginette amie ska eae 11.7 20.0 


Less major nonmilitary-type expense categories: | 
Passenger service ! (Rare ease n were smi eousenaneassuaons oat ; inal 
Promotion and sales ! amas inimenioeaaal wl dice 
Depreciation and amortization !_______- 





peated aa x ‘i 2 
Total, net of nonmilitary-type major items__................--.- er 9.4 16. 1 
Less other nonmilitary-type expenses included in— | 
Flying operations 2___ _- : Siar uk Sete eiaaieaeaieed wailed Adehini «unica gl iiiin dktlededee smc 
Aircraft and traffic servicing ?______._____- Nee ia salide dete etinaoeans Wiest eideenasss 
Sn INC UIEEIND B nd cer neadgutenncdaswensenauiiel CP Bcdeste Gittiniin 
Total, net of nonmilitary-type expense items_..........-......---.---. 8.3 14, 2 


1 For description of these items see below. 
2 For description of these items sce below. 


DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR NONMILITARY-TYPE CATEGORIES OF EXPENSE WHICH 
HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED 
Passenger service expense: 
Passenger food expense. 
General management and other personnel and their expenses. 
Food supplies, insurance, etc., related to passenger handling. 
Promotion and sales: Reservations personnel, rentals, sales commissions and 
other sales and reservations expenses, and advertising and publicity expense. 
Depreciation and amortization: Depreciation and amortization of flight mainte- 
nance, and ground equipment. 


DESCRIPTION OF OTHER NONMILITARY-TYPE EXPENSES WHICH HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED 


Flying operations: 
Aircraft rentals 
Public liability and property damage insurance 
One-half payroll taxes 
Fuel and oil taxes 
Maintenance: 
Rentals 
One-half payroll taxes 
Aircraft and traffic servicing: 
Rentals 
Landing fees 
One-half payroll taxes 
Passenger handling personnel 
Insurance—traffic liability and employee welfare 
Clearance, custom, and duties 
General and administrative: 
Legal and technical fees and expenses 
Rentals, public liability, property damage, and self-insurance 
Membership, corporate, and fiscal expenses 
One-half payroll taxes, other taxes 
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{From American Aviation, April 27, 1953] 


Pan AMERICAN AtRWAys Tors CARRIERS IN Pacific AIRLIFT 


Commercial carriers continued to dominate the Pacific airlift during 1952, by 
design of Military Air Transport Service, of course, for MATS, with too few air- 
craft to handle its global commitments, decided early in the lift to let commercial 
airlines carry the brunt of the load. 

Nonetheless the statistics make an impressive testimonial to the value of com- 
mercial airlines in case of emergency: for the first 30 months of the lift (through 
the end of 1952) the United States-flag airlines can point to these accomplish- 
ments: 

They have carried 64.5 percent of all the passengers hauled to the Far East. 

They have hauled more than 55 percent of the total cargo lifted to the war 
zone, and more than 72 percent of all mail. 

They have hauled more than 61 percent of the total Pacific lift tonnage (out- 
bound) and made almost twice as many flights as MATS, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and Sabena (now out of the lift) combined. 

Pan American World Airways and its subcontractors again led the field on the 
basis of total ton-miles, handling a little more than a fourth of the total lift. 
Second was Seaboard & Western Airlines, followed by the Flying Tiger Line and 
Transocean Airlines. Pan American’s subcontractors are American Airlines and 
Capital Airlines. Northwest Airlines also has one subcontractor—Trans World 
Airlines. 

Latest figures show 59 commercial planes in the lift: Pan American, including 
subcontractors, 14; Flying Tigers, 10; California Eastern and Transocean, 7 each; 
Northwest ( (including TWA) and Seaboard & Western, 6 each; United Air Line 8, 
5; and Overseas National Airways, 4. 

One other line beside Sabena has dropped out of the lift—United States Over- 
seas Airlines, which was withdrawn in October. Sabena left in July. 


MILESTONES 


April 6 to September 28, 1924: First transpacific flight, first west-bound Atlantic 
crossing, and first round-the-world air tour made by Air Service officers from 
Seattle. Distance, 26,345 miles; flying time, 363 hours; elapsed time, 175 days. 


April 28, 1937: Clipper r arrives at Hong Kong, completing the first commercial 
flight across the Pacific. 


Commercial carrier Pacific airlift statistics (as reported by carriers) 





l ; | 














1950 1951 Total 

| | | 

ee eT oe 

| Tons Passen- Tons | Passen- Tons | Passen- 

| cargo | gers cargo | gers | cargo gers 
Pan American World Airways... -- d 2, 636 | 36,196 | 1,372 17,497 | 4,008 53, 693 
Northwest Airlines_ _- Sintet 2, 241 9, 494 | 1,084 | 9,865 | 3,325 | 19, 359 
United Air Lines 2 _.| 2,139 7, 681 706.6 | 5,343 | 2,845.6 | 13, 024 
Transocean Airlines nett : --| 2,602 6, 704 714 | 6,114 | 3,406 | 12, 908 
Seaboard & Western... > | 2, 713 6, 392 942 3, 951 | 3, 655 | 10, 343 
Flying Tiger Line att } 2,179.73 | 10,709 747.31 3, 745 2, 927. 04 | 14, 454 
Overseas National _- ; eatcey “Sie 7,179 773.4 2,714 2,365.1 | 9, 893 
Alaska Airlines._........_... ose 812 | 4,019 146 4, 283 | 958 8, 302 
California Eastern_-.-.---- 722 9, 848 191 967 | 913 | 10, 815 

Sh bibs cece aah kmene a 17, 726. 43 98, 312 | 6, 676.31 54,479 | 24,402.74 152, 791 








1952 cargo 1952 passen- | 1952 total 
ton-miles | ger ton- miles | ton-miles 


19, 470, 270 


Pan American World Airways... 


28, 781, 551 
Northwest Airlines_- 


48, 251, 822 


= é 9, 195, 819 7, 368, 106 16, 563, 925 
United Air Lines ! . 7, 214, 473 2, 637, 660 9, 852, 133 
Transocean Airlines ihe ; s 12, 303, 238 9, 313, 529 21, 616, 767 
OOO Ge: We ONIN coin. sin 5 ose ee doe ebnesiesc cessed 20, 792, 143 5, 213, 803 | 26, 005, 946 
Flying Tiger Line sects tile dinsitadar nates 10, 923, 851 12, 829, 77 23, 753, 622 
Overseas National_ qa ubtumtoekaaedndamaantanae 11, 812, 933 4, 207, 585 16, 020, 518 
California Eastern_._____-__-- pds RREREE ELA 1, 036, 229 16, 133, 109 7 169, 338 
United Beaten: Overaean lion 03.525s oi eed won 7, 495, 477 Unknown 7 7 495, 47 





Peek. oe neo tee TEINS od eee) Se 73,833 | 186, 729, 547 





1 Not reported for 2d half of 1952. 2 Withdrawn from airlift October 1952. 
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Pacific airlift (July 1, 1950, through December 1952) 


Commercial (outbound): MATS (outbound): 
PIs nentwcn ns 129, 000 FI iia Sick enh hon 53, 000 
SeNs Cees oisu. soc2e 20, 300 QOOG C000 x). cuss cen Seis 15, 200 
"pebe mesic. 2 i J. aa8- 9, 600 TOUS Mie. o24..cceulZ 3, 100 
Tons cargo/mail___._---- 29, 900 Tons cargo/mail_____---- 18, 300 
ee ee 45, 000 Ln Sic levedestyo: 24, 500 
Pena? Boot Sees 9, 000 FRM eects eels 4, 000 
RCAF (outbound) : Sabena (withdrawn July 1952) 
Passengers... ........... 4,000} (outbound): a 
Ee 650 Passengers _------------- 750 
Went wee os 225 cls 240 a oe we---------- ae 
: 9 SnemAeess elcid. He 
Total cone 77777721, 400| ‘Tons cargo/mail_..------ 900 
TE ee ee 460 Total tons_...-.-.------ 1, 000 
Canadian Pacific (outbound): Flights... -.-.-.---.---- 200 
, Pacem "13 000 Outbound totals: 
T ne re ugliaivedalss one Pecan beso oats 200, 000 
"Pons madd RPT NES FE 25 Toms catego... ....--. 0+ 36, 600 
Tons pn o/mail Tae se Ver 30 | eee 13, 300 
Total t TT. Pee 1. 500 Tons cargo/mail___------ 49, 900 
Ee ee — enor + oe eee WBS se suk. ced 73, 400 
Pugem..........---..-.- 460 | aa e 14. 500 
Inbound totals: : Total inbound and outbound: 
apr ee ge an------------ a oi Pansen@ére. kt w zu. 400, 000 
atients.__------------- o4, Patebs {02 paid < 54, 000 
Passengers and patients - - 254, 000 Passengers and patients... 454, 000 
Tons cargo------------- 20, 000 ‘Poene een. obusul soci vas 56, 600 
Tons mail_._...~..----- 11, 000 Ponmintles 200% iso. G2 24, 300 
ao — --------- oa aoe Tons cargo/mail-__------- 80, 900 
otal ome. 4. -5.-----5 58, entre shoes 131, 400 
Flights..........-..--.-- 14, 500 CR a ook 29, 000 
3d Air Rescue Group rescues: Air evacuation: 
Behind enemy lines__-_- - -- 936 Battle casualties-_----_-_-- 39, 100 
From frontlines, sea_ - - -- 7, 342 Other patients~—._-_.---- 15, 500 
Total rescties_........-- 8, 278 Total evacuations___---- 54, 600 





(The following information was furnished by the Independent Air- 
lines Association :) 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1958. 
Hon. Cuetr HO.irte.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Houtrrevp: In response to your memorandum of January 15, 1958, 
we enclose two schedules that provide substantially all the information requested 
by Mr. Lipscomb in his question of January 14, 1958. A breakdown of the air 
carriers’ cost of operation is not available from the quarterly summaries published 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. We have provided, however, the total cost of 
operation, as reported in those summaries. 

With respect to the depreciation charges, standard rates are used by the carriers 
as prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. New flight equipment is depre- 
ciated over a 7-year period. Used flight equipment is depreciated over a 3-year 
period by most carriers. Reserves for overhaul, where used by the carriers, are 
computed on the estimated cost of overhaul prorated over the known period re- 
quired by each carrier’s authorization from the CAA. The reserves for overhaul 
applies to the airframe at rates of 8,000 hours to 13,000 hours and for engines at 
rates from 900 to 2,000 hours. 

If Mr. Lipscomb requires any clarifying comments on the data submitted, I 
would welcome the opportunity to discuss it with him. 

Sincerely, 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION, 
Francis J. Roacu, Secretary. 
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Independent Airline Association carriers’ summary of total transportation revenue 


and operating expenses for the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1956, and 12 months 
ended Mar. 31, 1957 


~ thousands of dollars] 



































Total revenue from | Total revenue from | Total operating 
transportation for transportation for expenses for 
| a ended Mar. period ended Mar, | period ended— 
Independent Airlines Association | $ , 1956 31, 1957 
carriers 
j : am | | 
| Civil- Mili- | Total Civil- | Mili- | Total | Mar. Mar. 
| ian | tary jan | tary 31, 1956 | 31, 1957 
| | a te ee 
Airline Transport Carriers... a $10 | : $10 $21 , $21 $9 $19 
All American Airways. ..----- | 26 | $654 | 680 10 | $920 930 625 934 
American Flyers Airline. ....-.-.---| 135 | 551 | 686 129} 217 346 697 | 357 
Arctic Pacific, Ine eae Eniandeen boda see ‘ Dei 96 | 11 
Associated Air Transport__- : 17 17 Ba ce ecetes 44 33 57 
Aviation Corporation of Seattle_....-} 542 589 1, 131 1, 182 466 1, 648 1,352 | 2,401 
Capital Airways._. _.-| 888] 3,491] 3,829 51 | 5,639 | 5,600| 3,664 | 5,643 
Central Air Transport celia eh hs | 363 685 L@@ bisa) 2a 
Conner Air Lines__. aes Bendis 3 47 | 6 
Currey Air Transport--..........-..-| 3,261 67 | 3,328] 1,749 1,760 | 3,254; 2,061 
General Airways. - -- ‘ 271 | 606 877 361 | 1, 159 877 1, 299 
Great Lakes Airlines - - --- 247 | 1,486 1,733} 1,019 | 2,882 | 1,746 | 3, 394 
Los Angeles Air Service - - - 74 1, 262 1, 336 | 51 | 1, 531 1, 264 1, 705 
Meteor Air Transport Z ae 904 470 | 1,374) 1,063 2, 431 1, 676 2, 720 
Modern Air Transport - - - - ve 87 672 759 50 | 73 784 765 
Overseas National Airways.. 2,483 | 2,483 | 81 | 301 2, 142 | 2, 526 
Quaker City Airways 18 116 | 134) (}) 144 | 4 
Regina Cargo Airlines 153 177 330 | 401 | 654| 328| 605 
SSW, doing business as Universal 69 76 145 | 300 = } 154 | 1,102 
Trans Caribbean Airways 551 1,388 | 1,939 | 781 | 2,276 | 2,558 | 2,407 
Transocean Air Lines_... 3, 170 1,842 | 5,012; 2,939 5, 8 7,452 | 9,644 
World Wide Airlines -- ; et othe — 10 
The Unit Export Co., Inc 801 167 968 187 | } 834 909 | 837 
United States Overseas Airlines, Inc. 627 3, 762 4,389 | 2,206 4,972 | 5,294) 5,369 
aha ade ao is 
UR ils sak ciciatas Abia ates matin 11,284 | 19, 876 | 31, 160 | 12, 901 | | 24, 411 | 37, 402 | 35,105 | 45,040 





1 Less than $500, 


Source: CAB Quarterly Report of Air Carrier Financial Statistics, June 1957 
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Independent Airline Association carriers’ flight equipment and reserves for 12-month 
period ending Mar. 31, 1956, and Mar. 31, 1957 























For period ending Mar. 31, 1956 For period ending Mar. 31, 1957 
Independent Airlines | 
Association carriers Flight Less reserve | Reserve Flight Less reserve| Reserve 
equipment | for depreci- | for over- | equipment | for depreci- | for over- 
ation haul ation haul 
Airline Transport Car- 

_ ES ae ee 0 es 0 $2, O11. 15) 0 0 
All American Airw ays.....| $261, 697. 24 $79, 572. 71 0 363, 171.71 $95, 628.72) $11, 399. 56 
American Flyers Airline__- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Arctic Pacific, Inc. ._...... 0 0 | . to Roemer ininioitel 3. 
Associated Air Transport - 904. 55 22. 62) 0 3, 191. 14 532. 68 0 
Aviation Corporation of 

Seattle ___. Mel Si naimnetes 234, 485. 81) 29, 397. 78) 0 155, 003. 25) 62, 082. 39 0 
Capitol Airways___- 717, 137. 45 349, 159. 48 0 2, 721, 056. 29) 1, 004, 289. 70 0 
Central Air T ransport_- | 0 0 0 67, 246. 47 16, 289.29} 24, 533.96 
Conner Air Lines______.___| 809, 976. 28 0 0 546, 129. 29) (4) 0 
Currey Air Transport | 0 0 0 OI 0 0 
General Airways ------| 801, 169. 54) 124, 753. 47 0 739, 805.80) 318, 676. 20) 0 
Great Lakes Airlines__..-_-| 3, 138. 04) 3, 138. 04) 0 O: +4 0 | 189, 401.36 
Los Angeles Air Service._..| 259, 927. 35 34, 663. 94!) 0 208, 469. 33) 53, 915. 48) 0 
Meteor Air Transport____ 682, 948. 93} 185, 437. 94| e. i 523, 759. 31) 194, 643. 28) 0 
Modern Air Transport 343, 444.25) 237, 618. 22! 0 443,004.71] 279, 509. 47/ 0 
Overseas National Air- | | 

Wways.-._-- ea: | 710, 795. 58 380, 800. 77| $43, 617. 21) 1, 443, 456.87) 722,924.66) 206, 773.10 
Quaker City Airways. <4 go Dae’ 76, 402. 00! 6, 058. 50) 0 
Regina Cargo Airlines___- | i 0 137, 930. 99) 16, 491. 20 0 
SSW, doing business as | | | 

Universal 0 0 | Os 54, 046, 27} 9, 751. 23} 0 
Trans Caribbean Airways_} 3, 497, 205.05) 2,419, 259. 47| 0 | 3,578, 593. 53) 2, 509, 441. 11 0 
Tfansocean Air Lines_._- 1, 512, 106.71) 1, 109, 800. 04| 137, 902. 26) 4, oe 029. 48) 1, 441,035. 23) 257, 223. 50 
World Wide Airlines 0 | 0 0 | Oo | 0 0 
The Unit Export Co., Inc_| 0 0 | eal 0 0 0 
United States Overseas | 

Airlines, Inc_------ ..| 3, 182, 885. 68) 2, 162, 528. 24| 564, 021.49) 5, 590, 647.51) 3, 283,032.32) 821, 571.83 

eet. Sh ae 113, 017, 822. © 7, 116, 528. 72) 745, 540. 96 21, 577, 955. 10|10, 014, 301. 46 1, 460, 903. 31 








1 No depreciation taken for quarter; DC-6 aircraft uti'ized in transportation commencing Mar. 31, 1957. 
C-—46 aircraft in process of conversion and rehabilitation. 


Source: CAB form 242 for each carrier above. 


Mr. Hourrietp. Our next witness is Mr. Thomas Wolfe. 
Mr. Wolfe, will you please come forward? 
Wemayrunover afew minutes. We will try to get your statement in. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wotrs. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement. 

My background includes about 33 years in aviation, 25 of which 
have been in the transport field. That background is included, 
together with my background in manufacturing and some experience 
with the Department of Defense. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. Wolfe follows:) 


THomas WOLFE 


A graduate and former faculty member of Northwestern University, with 33 
years of aviation experience. 

When vice president, Western Airlines, he was elected vice president of Air 
Traffic Conference of America. As vice president of Pan-American World Air- 
ways, he established the first round-the-world air link between the United States 
and India. 

Experience in manufacturing and worldwide parts distribution was gained while 
board chairman and president of Pacific Airmotive Corp., when he also served 
on the manufacturers council of the Aircraft Industries Association. The Aircraft 
Service Association appointed him their national president in recognition of his 
aircraft maintenance and overhaul background. 

Mr. Wolfe is a pilot and author of Air Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment; a world air traveler and international airline authority. He resigned from 
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the Department of Defense, Washington, as Director of Requirement, Procure- 
ment and Distribution to establish Thomas Wolfe & Associates—aviation 
specialists in industry problems. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. [ see you have on the back page, here, some of the 
information and some of the positions which you have occupied. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirietp. Your last position was with the Department of 
Defense as Director of Requirements, Procurement, and Distribution; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. How long did you serve in that position? 

Mr. Wotre. Slightly under one year. 

Mr. Houirretp. What were your general duties? 

Mr. Wotrer. The duties were threefold, primarily: one in require- 
ments, which, in representing the Department of Defense in the 
supply and logistics area, had to do with the determination of our 
military requirements, which covered all the three major military 
departments and the materials they purchased, primarily in the 
hardware field, which includes aircraft. 

The term in procurement had to do with the procurement policy, 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulations, which were issued from 
that department, and the policies followed by the services in our 
procurement of materiel. 

The distribution covers the supply system, the policies, and the 
management of our supply system throughout the military inventory. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is your present position? 

Mr. Wotre. I am an aviation consultant, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Wotre. I want to thank you for this opportunity to be here. 
I come here as a logistician, having given this subject considerable 
study, and I wish to make it clear that I do not represent manufac- 
turer, operator, or Government. My views are impartial and probably 
represent the taxpayer more than any one group. 

I can summarize my points in three basic observations, as follows: 

That our Nation’s air logistical capability has fallen dangerously 
behind and our present air transport equipment is over 80 percent 
obsolete. 

That the acquisition and proper application of a modern jet 
air transport fleet is more than ever necessary for our Nation’s defense 
and when acquired, the result will be a substantial savings to the 
taxpayer. 

3. Except for the Government aircraft maintenance workshop, 
employing 140,000 personnel, the military air transport, as it is now 
constituted, represents the next largest invasion of Government in 
business experienc ‘ed in this country and should be reorganized on a 
business basis with greater industry participation. 

This situation can be corrected, first, by purging the military in- 
ventory of the commercially attractive aircraft and parts and utilizing 
the proceeds to purchase modern jet transports. This can be done 
under the seldom-used but existing Public Law 152, section 201 (c), 
and the subsequent current GSA regulation 213.00 and DOD regula- 
tion 4160.1. 

The second corrective action required is to broaden the commercial 
contract base, coupled with greater economic penetration into our 
military logistical supply system. In this area alone, through the use 
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of modern aircraft, coupled with automatic data processing in inven- 
tory control, I estimate that $30 million can be saved for each day 
reduction in our military pipeline supply and the total could run into 
many billions of dollars. 

This “‘trade-exchange’’—I use the term here to designate something 
a little bit different—program must necessarily be carefully planned 
on a worldwide basis in order not to impact the market and to main- 
tain proper values for the military as well as commercial fleets. The 
foreign market, constituting approximately 80 friendly nations and 
200 carriers and thousands of private operators, will require, accord- 
ing to forecasts, aircraft in sufficient number to purchase our obsolete 
but commercially usable fleet. 

This plan, which will pay its own way, at no budget drain, has six 
major built-in benefits as follows: 

1. The taxpayer would save billions of dollars in operating econo- 
mies, inventory adjustments and at the same time receive 100 cents 
instead of 4 cents on the dollar for our World War II vintage aircraft. 

2. Our national defense would be strengthened through increased 
logistic capability in the area of supply, troop, and weaponry place- 
ment, civil defense and conservation of foreign military deployment. 

3. Air carriers would benefit through increased contract operations 
as follows: 

(a) The economy of the jet transport permits greater economic 
penetration of our $100 billion supply system traffic, thus multiplying 
the workload many times. 

(6) The air carriers could utilize their older equipment by sup- 
plementing the MATS fleet during the modernization transition 
period, 

(c) The acquisition of several thousand transport aircraft by back- 
ward foreign nations will develop added feeder traffic for our air 
carriers. 

(d) Avoid the surplus impact during this transition period. 

4. Manufacturers, by receiving jet fleet orders, will benefit as 
follows: 

(a) New jet orders will fill the production void which the missile 
penetration is causing. 

(6) Increased orders will lower the unit cost of Government as 
well as commercial aircraft—resulting in a saving to taxpayer and the 
traveling public. 

(c) Provide an active standby military-industry readiness without 
added cost to the taxpayer. 

(d) The increased utilization of these United States-made aircraft 
in foreign hands serves to preserve that market until such time as 
their growth will justify purchase of modern equipment. 

(e) Avoid the impact of surplus dumping at a later date, which is 
sure to follow on the present basis. 

5. Foreign aid, through the media of providing air transport 
equipment, rates high on the list as a method of furthering our pres- 
ently approved program. This is particularly true with those nations 
whose airports and ground transportation are underdeveloped. Many 
nations can afford to pay $7 a pound for aircraft but cannot afford 
$50 to $100 a pound, even if they could use the latter. 

Mr. Houirietp. You refer there to small planes which could be 
used on short runways and short-run operations in these backward 
countries, rather than the big planes like the new Constellations and 
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so forth which would not be adaptable to short-range passenger and 
cargo-carrying capacity. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirre_p. And that $7 a pound represents about the purchase 
price of those planes? 

Mr. Woure. I think our actual average cost—we have bought 
pianes either pre-World War II or during the World War, the average 
cost was about $7.80 a pound for this type of aircraft. 

Mr. Morean. Do you include the C—54 in that? 

Mr. Wotrer. And the C-47 type. 

Mr. Houirietp. We are getting about 4 cents a pound for those 
now when they scrap them. 

Mr. Wotrer. We haven’t scrapped many of those yet. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Four cents out of each dollar, I should have said. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct, we are getting about 4 percent return 
on the average aircraft parts, surplus sales, but the aircraft themselves 
in many instances bring more than that. 

Mr. Rreuuman. What would you base your information on that 
you could get 100 cents on the dollar by selling these obsolete planes 
to foreign countries? 

Mr. Wotre. The going market price is higher now than we paid 
for those aircraft. You see, those aircraft were built when labor and 
wages were considerably under present costs and they are not as 
complicated. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Proceed, Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Wo tre. I believe the above benefits speak for themselves— 
everyone gains. Now the big question—can it be done? I am 
convinced it can but time will run out if action isn’t started. Already 
during the past year over 300 aircraft have been ordered from foreign 
manufacturers. More will be ordered in the future if we do not provide 
the equipment. Financing appears to be available through private 
and government facilities. 

If time would permit I could go into many interesting details on 
the economy this plan envisions. As an example with 6 cents a ton- 
mile operating cost, as I mentioned before, jets could easily pay for 
themselves by saving $30 million for every day of pipeline time saved 
in our $100 billion military inventory. The Army in their mass 
experiment saved $10 million a year in 1 part supply experiment, 
even using old equipment. 

The operational saving—if we exchanged 40 percent of our old fleet 
for the equivalent ton-mile lift with new jets would be over $1.5 billion 
for the life span of the planes—paying for themselves many 
times. Instead of maintaining present missile targets 4,500 miles 
from home we could move a pentomic division with missiles overnight 
to the same location and save a million dollars on the one flight not 
counting the other advantages. How many nuclear warheads when 
uranium costs $7,500 per pound can we afford to produce and stock- 
pile worldwide without the speed of jet logistical support? 

When one gets into this subject it seems endless due to the cost, 
quantities, and deployment of new weaponry. I suspect if we had 
an air assault jet fleet available today the military could keep able 
men like Gen. Jim Gavin. 

In fairness to the military and particularly to MATS I do want to 
point out that these conditions today are not their fault. They have 
too little to work with. 

21020—58 
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Our Nation’s needs for strategic and tactical aircraft come first, 
naturally, and at budget time there never was enough money left for 
transports. First things had to come first and we got SAC. Now 
we need missiles. However, we can’t wait longer to modernize air 
logistics so my proposal is trade our obsolete aircraft for new. 

In conclusion I wish to state that this air fleet modernization and 
industry participation plan follows the accepted Hoover recommenda- 
tions of getting Government out of business and calling upon industry 
for assistance. The administration through Bureau of Budget Bulle- 
tin No. 57-7 issued February 5, 1957, and DOD Bulletin 4100.26 
specifically spell out the policy of the Government utilizing products 
and services when available in private enterprise. In this instance I 
am sure industry will respond to a call from our Government in ac- 
complishing this proposal. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. I shall be glad to answer 
what questions I can. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Thank you very much. In just a few minutes we 
are going to adjourn. Will you please come back at 2 o’clock, for 
questioning, Mr. Wolfe. 

At this time we are glad to see we have one of our colleagues, 
Congressman George Miller from Oakland, Calif., here. Mr. Miller, 
would you like to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Miter. First I would like to compliment this committee on 
undertaking this study which is long overdue and which is of great 
interest to the well-being and future of the country and to the air- 
craft carriers, particularly to supplemental carriers. I am not an 
authority. 1 have studied the problem for a long time. I know that 
you will get competent evidence such as the present witness has given 
you, but I just want to show by my presence here my endorsement of 
what you are doing and thank you for undertaking it. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you very much for your presence and en- 
couragement this morning, Mr. Miller. 

The subcommittee will adjourn and reassemble at 2 o’clock in this 
room. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF THOMAS WOLFE , EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rosack. Mr. Wolfe, you make a statement that some 80 
percent of the air transport fleet is obsolete. What is the basis for 
that statement? 

Mr. Wore. The basis is that they were aircraft purchased prior to 
and during World War II and have long since been superseded by 
much more efficient aircraft. 
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Mr. Rosack. Is this a general statement or is this based upon an 
examination when you were in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Wo tre. It is a statement based upon examination of the 
inventory of the Department of Defense and upon the capabilities of 
aircraft in performing an economic mission, as we understand aircraft, 
today. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Specifically, you were pO ee ~ cost of opera- 
tion of DC-—3’s and DC—4-type planes with DC- s, jets, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Wo re. Primarily with jet aircraft. 

Mr. Hourrieip. The jet aircraft that are forthcoming? 

Mr. Wo rr. That is right. 

Mr. Rosacx. How long do you suppose it would take to carry out 
this program that you ree -ommend? 

Mr. Wotre. The Jead time in ordering aircraft today is uncertain. 
The military has certain priorities. The aircraft plants are not filled. 
They have space to undertake increased production in the jet field. 
The number of orders have a lot to do with it, but I would say that, 
depending upon the placement of the production line, that 2 years is 
a beginning point. 

Mr. Ropacx. Two years to replace the MATS fleet? 

Mr. Wotrer. Two years to start getting effective replacement. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, you suggest that the income from disposal of 
these aircraft would be well applied to acquire new jet transports. 
You cited some regulations of the General Services Administration. 
Were those with res ard to surplus disposal? 

Mr. Wo re. I think I should clarify the confusion that often exists 
between surplus, as we understand it in the military vernacular, and 
“excess.’’ There are two facets to this program. We have a multi- 
billion-dollar supply of parts for the obsolete aircraft in the inventory, 
a number of which are surplus, that are being sold for junk prices con- 
stantly, and then we have the aircraft, themselves, which have not 
been declared sur plus yet, but they are excess in many instances to the 
needs of the service. So that this law which I quote, here, permits 
the disposal of like materials for the purchase of modern materials of 
a similar character, and that is in the excess field. 

In other words, these aircraft would have to be determined to be 
excess, then apply the law and taking the funds from the sale to use 
for purchasing new transports would accomplish the purpose. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Mr. Hourrretp. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Where were you going to dispose of these air- 
planes? 

Mr. Wo rer. I think the type of aircraft, being obsolete in character 
for a highly developed country like the United States, necessarily 
means that the largest share would go to the backward countries that 
are in the position we were 15 years ago. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Are the American taxpayers going to lend them 
the money through foreign aid to pay for them or do they have some 
other source? 

Mr. Wo.re. My philosophy would be to sell them for cash. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What are the facts, though? Are they not paid 
for by foreign aid or are they paid for by some kind of a deal with the 
United States paying for them? 
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Mr. Wotre. There are quite a number of ways. So far as I know, 
these carriers are paying cash for all the aircraft they are buying. The 
foreign-aid program is something else. A great deal of the a aid, 
as I understand it, is in the form of money made available to purchase 
United States supplies, but this does not contemplate necessarily that 
these aircraft should go into that category. There is ample financing 
for aircraft through the Import-Export Bank, the International Bank, 
and private financing. 

Mrs. Grirritus. A lot of that money is American taxpayers’ money, 
though. 

Mr. Wo tre. But it is on a loan basis; repayable. 

Mrs. Grirritus. The only reason I raise this question is that you 
are pointing out that we are going to make a great saving, though ‘the 
taxpayer is going to pay for it under any circumstances, as far as | 
can figure out. 

Mr. Wotrt. I think it is just the opposite. The taxpayer is going 
to gain from these aircraft their full value, and in turn purchase new 
aircraft with that money. This plan here does not contemplate giving 
away a single aircraft. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Well, I find it very hard to follow. 

Mr. Ropack. How could redistribution of excess cover a situation 
where you might sell these aircraft to a country? The redistribution 
of excess requires assignment to some other Government use, does it 
not? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes; that is correct, and if another part of the Govern- 
ment doesn’t have any use for them, they become surplus. 

Mr. Rosack. In which case they have to revert to the Treasury’s 
miscellaneous receipts? 

Mr. Wotre. If they go to the route of excess; yes; but as I under- 
stand the law which is now being followed in the case of typewriters 
and trucks, typewriters and trucks are now sold and the money applied 
for new typewriters and trucks. 

Mr. HoutrreLtp. The money comes back into a revolving fund of 
the owning agency, and there is, I know, some legislation to that 
effect. There are some revolving funds, and you are suggesting some- 
thing along that line? 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 


Mr. Houtrrevp. But that also has to have, I think, the sanction of 


the Defense Committee ; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wotre. It should have the sanction of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committees of Congress. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | believe that is the way some of these revolving 
funds are operated. 

Mr. Wo re. Yes, sir. Legally, it is in order, but it should be done 
at arm’s length, with the Appropriations Committees and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. So you are not advocating the loaning of money 
to foreign nations to buy this at $7 a pound? 

Mr. Wotre. No. 

Mr. Hourrireip. Now, exploring Mrs. Griffiths’ thinking along that 
line, do you have, of your own personal knowledge, any information 


to give the committee where modern planes have been allocated under 


some form of assistance to foreign countries? 
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Mr. Wo re. Not to imy direct personal knowledge. I believe I 
have heard, but I don’t know whether it is correct, that we do occa- 
sionally make a state a gift of aircraft, but I am not conversant on 
the subject. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Have you heard of an offer of six modern aircraft— 
I believe they were Constellations—to the nation of Ethiopia? 

Mr. Wo re. I heard something to that effect, and I have also heard 
of one or two going to Chiang Kai-shek. I am not sure. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. In the case of the offer to Ethiopia, did you hear 
anything further about it, that the offer was turned down? 

Mr. Ww oLFE. No, sir; 1 do not know anything about it. 

If I may, I would like to clarify that foreign aid point, because I 
think it is important that we understand that foreign aircraft operators 
normally buy their airplanes. They have purchased over 300 air- 
craft, already, from foreign-made manufacturers, who can produce 
aircraft at lower labor rates than we do in this country, and they are 
going to produce aircraft, according to all the estimates of expansion 
throughout the world, the foreign expansion will be greater than it 
will be in the United States because their ground development of roads 
and railroads, and so forth, has not been as extensive and never will 
be, because the airplane bridges that gap, so therefore in my calcula- 
tions, the need for aircraft which is purchased and put to work, and 
that earns money, will be sufficient to absorb this old type of aircraft 
that we have here. 

I would like also to clarify this point, Mr. Chairman: 

We are here primarily to study a mass problem, and my philosophy 
here has to do with doing a bigger job for our Government in our mili- 
tary supply system, which MATS does, the logistical program, which 
will give the carriers an opportunity to save money in our supply 
system, offer more traffic, but I think we have to use the tools of modern 
aircraft rather than the wasteful cost under the obsolete type. 

Mr. Risxuman. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, I wonder if we could 
have a little further explanation about this military logistics supply 
system which you refer to, and I will read the sentence: 

In this area alone, through the use of modern aircraft, coupled with automatic 
data processing in inventory control, I estimate that $30 million can be saved for 
each day reduction in our military pipeline supply and the total could run into 
many billions of dollars. 

Could you clarify that a little bit or amplify it so we get a little 
clearer picture of what we are talking about? 

Mr. Wotrs. Yes, that is a good point to dwell on for a moment, 
because the military supply system now exceeds over $100 billion in 
valuation, original acquisition cost. 

Mr. Houtrievp. A hundred? 

Mr. Wo tre. $101 billion, actual. That is our total inventory. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Of aircraft? 

Mr. Wourer. That is everything. 

Of that, about $50 billion has to do with hardware and $30 billion 
has to do with spare parts. Now, spare parts go to keep our weap- 
onry operating. 

This inventory is scattered throughout the world into thousands of 
bases. So the problem of management of this inventory becomes a 
substantially big one. 
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As your committee well knows, we find them buying in this instance 
at 100 cents on the dollar and selling over here at 7 cents on the dollar. 

So we have a big problem first of knowing what is where and, sec- 
ondly, of keeping that pipeline full so they don’t run out of inventory 
here, and here and here, throughout the world. 

My philosophy is, in the area of inventory management, if we place 
our inventory on automatic data processing equipment, so that we 
know instantly what we have in our inventory, and then use jet 
airplanes for the distribution, we can eliminate pipeline lead-time to a 
tremendous extent in the amount of stuff we have to buy. We just 
don’t need to buy so many things. Therefore, that elimination in 
that pipeline, in my opinion, would save approximately $30 million 
a day. 

Now, if we can save several hundred days, which seems feasible, 
we are up into the billion-dollar class. 

That is an extensive subject, and I have made a very extensive 
study in that area. 

Mr. Rrexutman. What you are saying is you are cutting down the 
inventory? 

Mr. Wo tre. You are cutting down the inventory and you are mak- 
ing greater use of the inventory, so that you don’t have to buy so 
many high-value parts. 

Mr. RreximMan. By reducing the inventory, can you determine, 
then, that that is going to be a complete savings in cost of operation? 

Mr. Wo tre. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Rrenuman. To the amount that you have said? 

Mr. Wo tre. I believe so, because it reduces the outlay; you don’t 
have to have as many expensive parts scattered so many places in the 
world, where you eventually may never use them. 

Mr. Rirexuman. This is a very interesting figure that you use, here, 
and one that is substantial. I am vitally interested in knowing just 
how it could be accomplished, because our committee has made quite 
a study of that. Recently when we were abroad, we found that the 
military there is trying to cut down on its quantities of supply, and 
their pipeline supply. They are trying to bring it directly in, in 
quantities sufficient to keep our planes in operation, and provide 
availability of the necessary parts. But I had no idea that we could 
accomplish such a drastic saving as you have suggested here. That 
is why I wanted some amplification on it. 

Mr. Wotrs. My division and my staff made quite an extensive 
study of that. I happen to sit on the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Automatic Data Processing where we were discussing the various 
ways of bringing the services together in a single-manager mission, and 
the cross-servicing of supplies, and there is a great deal of information 
on that, that probably could be gotten by the committee, through 
drawing upon the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rren_mMan. Therefore, you feel if we were to equip our supply 
system—MATS and commercial lines, too, to be in a position to use 
jet propelled transportation we could speed this thing up so we could 
empty these pipelines of supplies and thereby save a tremendous 
inventory at great cost to the Government. 

Mr. Wotrs. Correct. Certainly enough to offset the cost of our 
jet transports. 
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Mr. Houtrieip. The savings you envisage would be in the capital 
investment of the goods in pipeline, in the first place, and also a more 
efficient operating plane that would cut down on the cost per ton-mile 
when comparing the new type of plane with the obsolete planes which 
we are currently using. 

Mr. Wo re. That, too, and a third point is, it is not necessary to 
buy certain material that will never be used but for military readiness 
you feel that you have to have it there, because you can’t wait upon a 
boat or something else but an airplane can get it there overnight. 
You can reach half the world over night if you want to. 

Mr. Houtirretp. I think we had some figures when I was on the 
second Hoover Commission and I probably don’t recall them accur- 
ately, but it ran something like this: that in order to have 1 gallon of 
paint for the man to use to paint a shack in Okinawa, for instance, 
that you had to have something over 100 gallons in the pipeline being 
ordered and on the way there for him to have this 1 can of paint to 
use, and so you are directing your thoughts to this situation. 

Mr. Wore. You have hit the nail right on the head. 

Mr. Houtirieip. Of shortening that “pipeline in the quantity of 
gallons that would be in the line by speeding up the time of delivery 
from its inception to its final use. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. I think an excellent example which 
this group here will understand even better than paint is the tre- 
mendous investment we have to put into parts for an airplane. For 
instance, to keep a B—52 afloat, there is over six-hundred-and-some- 
thousand dollars’ worth of small parts that have to be available. 
Now if you have to buy kits for $600,000 here and here and here and 
scatter them all over, the cost of that—we can’t use them all, ever, 
but the cost of scattering all those kits around to make them readily 
available runs into substantial quantities; I should say into many 
millions of dollars. The aircraft at 600 miles an hour makes it pos- 
sible to draw on 1 central source and get it out there in ample time 
that it doesn’t cripple operations. 

Mr. RiewuMan. Wouldn’t it be true, sir, though, that we would 
have to have some parts? Even though you have mentioned the 
tremendous sum that could be saved, this great savings would only 
apply to the transportation cost and the cost of w arehousing and dis- 
pensing these parts from the warehouses to the different bases? 

Mr. Woure. It goes beyond that, sir. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Of course, your first saving would be probably in 
cutting down the amount that is in the pipeline that so often we find 
is obsolete before it is ever used. That would be a saving. I recog- 
nize that. But after that has been accomplished and you got into 
the field of activity that you have outlined here, then we would 
revert to the problem of saving in transportation cost, warehousing 
cost, and, of course, you would also have a saving in not having a 
surplus of any parts at any particular time in foreign areas or at 
foreign bases, but in the ZI you certainly would have to have kits on 
hand for every type of plane we have and in readiness to ship out 
and you couldn’t eliminate all of that expense. 

Mr. Wo ure. I should say not. 

We figure if we can put automatic data processing throughout the 
military supply system and utilize jet speeds for the logistical support, 
we would save about $5 billion, total. 
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Mr. Rrewitman: Over what period? 

Mr. Wo tres. In the combination of all the savings we have men- 
tioned here. Your warehousing, the original supply, the obsolescence 
factor and the quantities that we have to buy, which we could reduce. 

Mr. RrewuMan. Over what period of time, sir? 

Mr. Wotre. I would have to have my study before me. We 
worked it out in the terms of pipeline saving and I think it would 
be at least a first-time annual saving and from there on I don’t know 
exactly how it would work out. 

Mr. Rrenuman. If we could put into effect the program you have 
envisioned here and outlined today, in the first year we would save 
$5 billion and after that you can’t estimate what we could save? 

Mr. Wotre. Offhand, I can’t. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Mr. Chairman, I say this in the kindest way I know 
how, if this gentleman’s thinking is correct, we’d better have him 
somewhere very close to us and in the Defense Department to see if 
we can’t accomplish this program he has outlined and envisioned 
here today. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I believe Mr. Wolfe said he was in the Defense 
Department for over a year. 

Mr. Wo re. I have paid my tithing. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. In other words, the study you gave is partly as a 
result of the study of the logistics and procurement problem when 
you were in there? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreip. In what position? 

Mr. Woursr. Director of Requirements, Procurement, and Distri- 
bution, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply, and 
Logistics. 

Mr. RrexuitmMan. May I interrupt again and say that I am very 
serious about this. If this program that you have outlined is practical 
and feasible and possible, it is one that I think, Mr. Chairman, should 
be given very, very serious consideration. But I just can’t for the 
life of me see just how soon we are going to bring that into being. 

Mr. Wo tre. [ think, Congressman, if you would draw upon the 
Defense Department for testimony along this line you would find that 
it had a great reality. They have spent a great deal of time studying 
it and it has a great possibility. 

Mr. Rienuman. I agree with you wholeheartedly that rapid trans- 
portation to our bases outside the ZI is a very important thing and one 
that is certain to save us a lot of money. I think the military are 
moving that way but I am astounded by the figures you have given 
us and I am not arguing them because I am not in a position to 
seriously question them. It is a word I don’t like to use too often 
but it is a fantastic figure but one that is most interesting and I 
reiterate it is important enough to me that I think if possible we should 
do everything we can to see it brought into being. 

Mrs. Grirritas. How much of this saving would be allocating to 
the automatic inventory processing and how much to the speed of 
the plane? 

Mr. Wo re. I can’t answer that. It isso intricate. All I can say 
is that the application of jet airplanes in our logistical problems 
covering the entire supply system—it would be fantastic. 
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Mrs. GrirritHs. Would you say if you had a proper inventory 
system you would save more than 50 percent of the total that you 
have named? 

Mr. Wo tre. I wish you would repeat that. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If you had a proper inventory of the system of 
spare parts you would save more than 50 percent of the amount that 
you have named? 

Mr. Wo tre. I am not in a position to answer that. That is a very 
intricate question and involves quite a study, but it is substantial. 
We know that. 

We know, for instance, how much we are selling a year which runs 
around—lI think the figure is about $3.1 billion a year—of stuff that 
becomes surplus to our needs and if we search into the reasons for 
that, a lot of these things come to the surface. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you know how they determine what spare 
parts are needed for an airplane? 

Mr. Woure. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would be interested in knowing how they 
determine that. 

Mr. Wotre. Each service has a different philosophy and they are 
going through a change in their philosophy. Primarily they build 
airplanes and order parts to sustain the aircraft in the field for a 
determined period. Now they buy planes and shake them down to 
get a parts usage. The evaluation is made before ordering any 
substantial number of parts. 

Recently they have gone into the theory of asking the manufac- 
turer to produce only the long-lead-time parts and allow the rest to 
stay in the manufacturer’s inventory rather than coming into the 
military inventory, so it is going through that transition now. I 
think probably you will find a little of everything going on but it is the 
determination to find ways and means to reduce the oversupply of 
parts, that is a subject that has very high priority, right now within 
the military. 

Mr. Houtriep. Are there any further questions to be asked at this 
time? 

If not, we will excuse you, sir, and we thank you for your testimony. 

For just a brief few minutes, we will invite Mr. Stallings to the wit- 
ness chair, at his request. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE F. STALLINGS, PRESIDENT, CAPITOL AIR- 
WAYS, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY COATES LEAR, COUNSEL, 
CAPITOL AIRWAYS, INC. 


Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Stallings, I believe you have already testified 
before the committee, have you not? 

Mr. Strauurnes. That was on behalf of the association, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like today to read a statement on behalf of Capitol 
Airways. 

Mr. Houtrieip. We have other witnesses to testify. I suggest that 
as long as you have been a witness before, that you present your 
statement here, for inclusion in the record and for staff study and make 
a brief summary of the reasons for presenting this statement at this 
time. Then we will take up the matter of whether we will have the 
whole thing read in the hearings, or not. It will appear in the record 
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just the same as though it were read, but we have these commitments 
to other witnesses. 

Mr. Lear. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Lear, I am Mr. Stalling’s 
attorney. Will it be all right for me to sit with him? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes, sir. We always allow any man to have the 
benefit of the advice of counsel. 

Mr. Stallings, the Chair is going to reverse its position. There 
have been some suggestions made by other members of the committee 
that we postpone at this time the consideration of this until the mem- 
bers have a chance to read it, with the idea in mind that we might 
call on you later, because it comes to us, as you know, as a surprise 
and I understand that it does involve an argument with other testi- 
mony which has been presented. Of course, we have no reason for 
shutting off argument, but we are directing our main inquiry here, 
to the operation of MATS and the civil airlines and we do not care 
to become embroiled in differences of opinion between the carriers, 
themselves, so if you will give us a chance to look at your statement, 
we will’take up the matter of your appearance before the committee 
later, if you will excuse us. 

Mr. STauurnas. Yes, sir. 

I also contend we are a contractor for MATS and I intended to 
go into that. That is regarding our position with MATS and the type 
of contract we are handling. 

Mr. Houirretp. We will give consideration to your appearance 
later and we will proceed with the regular order of witnesses at this 
time. 

(The statement furnished for the record by Mr. Stallings appears 
on p. 114.) 

Mr. Hourrietp. Our next scheduled witness is Mr. Charles Offutt, 
Deputy Assistant Director for Transportation, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. Offutt, will you please take the witness chair. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES OFFUTT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN HILLIARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
MANPOWER, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Orrutt. Mr. Hilliard has an opening statement he would like 
to make. 

Mr. Hiiurarp. We have no prepared statement, sir. We have come 
here at the informal invitation of the committee staff to make our- 
selves available to answer any questions about the relationship of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to this particular problem of air trans- 
portation which the committee has before it. 

Mr. Offutt will give briefly an informal summary of our relationship 
to the problem and then we will be available for questions if the com- 
mittee has any. 

Mr. Orrurr. I would just like to outline to you briefly the basis 
for mobilization-planning authorities under which we operate, and I 
will refer to Executive Order 10480, which provides for the adminis- 
tration of the Defense Mobilization programs and which states in 
part that— 
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The Director of ODM, on behalf of the President, coordinate mobilization activ- 
ities of the executive branch of the Government, including all such activities 
relating to production, procurement, manpower, stabilization, and transportation. 

This order further provides for authority to redelegate functions 
and it has always been ODM’s policy to use delegate agencies to the 
greatest extent possible in carrying out the mobilization programs. 
These delegate agencies operate under general ODM policy direction. 
In the case of mobilization planning for air, in which you are particu- 
larly interested here today, the Department of Commerce is the prime 
delegative agency. 

[ would also like to refer to Executive Order 10219, which is another 
basic order in the transportation-mobilization planning field which 
defines certain responsibilities of Federal agencies with respect to 
transportation. With your permission I would read part 2 of the order 
on air transportation. It states, in part: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall, in utilizing the functions vested in him by 
law, including those under the Defense Production Act of 1950, assemble and 
analyze data on the requirements of civil air transportation and of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for aircraft of the types used by civil air carriers; and 

Shall formulate such plans and programs and initiate such actions as may be 
desirable to meet the requirements for civil air transportation and for the types of 
aircraft used by civil air carriers, including plans and programs for (1) the transfer 
or assignment of aircraft from civil air carriers to the Department of Defense, 
when required to meet the needs of the Armed Forces as approved by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and (2) such redistribution as may be necessary of the 
remaining aircraft among civil air carriers to assure the maintenance of essential 
civil routes and services. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. I didn’t get those last words, Mr. Offutt. 

Mr. Orrurr (reading) : 


And to assure the maintenance of essential civilian routes and services. 


As an example of how this operates: In the particular instance of 
the civil air reserve fleet, the Department of Defense furnished the 
lift requirements to augment their military fleet annually to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. These requirements are reviewed in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce and the civilian need 
and then are approved for the Department of Commerce to make the 
actual allocations of the airplanes to the airlines. That is basically 
the policy followed in the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You are not describing a plan that is in being now? 

Mr. Orrurr. I was referring to the basic orders and authorities 
that we operate under and giving an example of the operation. 

Mr. Houirrevp. In the case of an emergency? 

Mr. Orrurr. At the present time. 

Mr. Houtrieip. At the present time? 

Mr. Orrurt. Yes; for mobilization planning purposes. 

Mr. Houirreip. For planning purposes, only and not for operation? 

Mr. Orrutr. No; there is an actual CRAF plan, as you are well 
aware. 

Mr. Houtirrevp. I know there is a CRAF plan, but you are not 
testifying in the case of an emergency that the actual allocations or 
numbers of craft needed are in your plans at the present time? 

Mr. Orrurtr. What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization approves the military requirement for 
CRAF each year. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. For each fiscal year, or calendar year? 
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Mr. Orrutt. Fiscal year. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are an approving agency and not a partici- 
pant in the determination of the number of planes there shall be in 
CRAF? 

Mr. Orrutt. We approve the CRAF requirements. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You have the authority to approve but you do 
not participate in setting up the number which you approve? 

Mr. Orrutr. We do not participate in setting up the actual 
allocation of planes to the airline. 

Mr. Hourrietp. In the CRAF program? 

Mr. Orrutr. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrreip. So if MATS comes to you and says to you that 
for the year 1959 they would like to have 150 aircraft in the CRAF 
program, you approve that? 

Mr. Orrutr. We don’t approve it without making sure that that 
amount would not unduly upset the civilian—essential civilian 
needs. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. There is no danger in that occurring when the 
testimony here has been that the amounts that are available are quite 
surplus to the amounts that are set aside. 

Mr. Orrutr. It has not been a problem. 

(The following clarifying statement was subsequently submitted:) 

Since a peacetime level of civil air capacity can be raised substantially in an 
emergency by prohibiting nonessential travel and increasing hours of flight time, 
there is a substantial civil airlift capacity readily available when needed and so 
to date we have had no problem in meeting the military requirements as requested, 

Mr. Ho.tr1eLp. So what in effect you are saying to this committee 
is that your department automatically approves everything that is 
suggested to you unless in your opinion it would disrupt the civilian 
air economy? 

Mr. Orrutt. The essential civilian needs. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That is what it amounts to. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, just for my clarification. Accord- 
ing to the Executive order you read, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion coordinates mobilization efforts of the Government, and under 
transportation you have a responsibility for planning for air trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Orrutt. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You have in turn delegated that authority to the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Orrutt. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have they completed their planning or do they 
have a plan submitted to you under their delegation? 

Mr. Orrutt. They have a plan and, as I understand it, Commerce 
will report on that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do you work out your allocation if you don’t 
have the complete planning for mobilization at the present time? 

For instance, the aircraft that are going into the CRAF program, 
how do you approve that if you don’t know the planning for defense 
mobilization? 

Mr. Orrutr. We check the requirements as sent over to make sure 
that we have a balance there, between the civilian need and the 
military requirement. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Are we to believe that the planning for air in our 
mobilization effort is not ready yet—that the Department of Com- 
merce is just now getting that plan ready? 

Mr. Orrutt. No. I say that they do have a plan. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Is that in the possession of ODM? 

Mr. Orrutt. We have plans, yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is this an international as well as a national plan 
or does that just pertain to the Zone of the Interior? 

Mr. Orrurr. No, it covers the board. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is for passenger as well as freight traffic? 

Mr. Orrutr. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrexuman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Offutt, there was testimony given before this 
committee that there is no agency of the Government that is in a 
position to determine overall requirements. Do you, from the recital 
of your jurisdiction, take issue with that testimony? 

Mr. Orrurr. Let me put it this way. We do not have the total 
military requirement for airlift. The requirement that is submitted 
to us is the supplemental requirement for CRAF. In other words, 
the planes that are to come out of the civil fleet to augment the 
military lift. We do not go behind that. 

Mr. Rosack. How are you to do anything but merely attempt to 
fulfill the military request? And if there is no request, you don’t 
fulfill anything? 

Mr. Orrurr. As it stands it has not presented a problem because 
the total availability of planes has been sufficient to meet the military 
request, and still fulfill the essential civilian need. 

Mr. Rosack. What responsibility does the ODM take, to determine 
whether there ought to be, as witnesses here have strongly urged, a 
strong reserve air fleet for emergencies? What policy position do 
you have in that regard? 

Mr. Orrutr. Would you restate that? 

Mr. Rosack. Let me restate it so you can follow it. 

Industry witnesses have represented that they have either now, or 
potentially, a strong, vital, defense asset which, if not properly devel- 
oped and protected, will be dissipated and the country might be 
jeopardized. 

Now, you are a mobilization agency. You have a responsibility, 
if | understand your directive, to make some determination as to how 
the assets of the country should be organized for the national defense. 

Now, do you have anything to say, one way or the other, about the 
issue that has been the subject of discussion before this committee? 

Mr. Orrutr. That is the peacetime operation of MATS itself, as 
to whether MATS proceed to turn more business over to the com- 
mercial lines or not We have not entered into that field. We have 
left that to the military, considering that that is a part of their 
business. 

Mr. Rosack. So if the testimony of the industry witnesses could 
be sustained to the point that this defense asset would be dissipated 
if certain policies were not followed, you are testifying that that has 
not to this date been a concern of your agency? 
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Mr. Orrurt. We have, of course, been a strong supporter of this 
CRAF program. We think it is an excellent program. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, how strong a supporter of it have you been? 
You have approved such suggestions as have been transferred to you 
from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Orrutr. Based on the recommendations from the Defense 
Department, as based on strategic plans. But we have not gone 
back—let me make myself clear on that—we have not gone back on 
their overall lift requirement. We have only considered that portion. 

(The following clarifying statement was subsequently submitted: ) 

Based upon requirements compiled by the Department of Defense on strategic 
plans and upon the essential civilian needs under mobilization conditions. An 
example of our belief in the need for a strong civil air fleet to augment the military 
was shown during the period of tax-amortization program. ODM established a 
goal for rapid tax writeoffs to the civilian air industry as an encouragement to 
obtain more planes and 900 planes were certified for rapid tax writeoffs under this 
goal. In this whole CRAF program we feel that very good cooperation has been 
shown by both industry and Government. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am not criticizing you, I am just trying to ex- 
plore your function and determine how strong you have been. You 
have said you were a strong supporter of the CRAF program. You 
are a strong supporter of that part of it which has been presented to 
you by the Defense Department and you have not gone beyond their 
presentation to find out if it was too little, too large, whether it was 
in the overall national interest or whether it was in the carriers’ in- 
terest, or whether it was in the MATS’ specific interest. You have 
accepted it without going into it and trying to determine these things. 
Maybe this is not your function, I am not saying that it is your func- 
tion, I am trying to find out if my analysis of your actions and your 
functions as you have discharged them, is correct. 

Mr. Orrutr. We have not gone back of the overall MATS plan; 
no. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Now, have you delegated any part of your power, 
if you have any, to analysis and evaluate—have you delegated that 
to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Orrurr. The Department of Commerce has analyzed the 
figures and I’d better let the Department of Commerce speak for the 
action they have taken on it. 

Mr. Houirietp. Then, am I right when I say that the Department 
of Defense sends their requirements for the number of planes in 
CRAF to you, or to the Department of Commerce, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce transmits it—what is the order of transmittal? 

Mr. Orrutr. They send their request for CRAF planes to us. 

Mr. Houtrietp. And you send it to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Orrutrr. And we check with the Department of Commerce 
on the basis of the lift requirements, the Department of Cemmerce 
translates that into planes, and we check against the essential civilian 
needs and make sure that the request from the Defense Department 
is based on the current strategic plan, under the existing requests 
that we have had so far, it has not put a burden on us where we have 
had to turn them down. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. So your real thought, then, in looking at these 
figures is that it not disrupt civil aviation service? 

Mr. Orrurr. We try to keep a balance there as much as possible. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now, just a minute, please. 
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Your real concern is that these requirements do not disrupt civilian 
carrier capability? That is your concern? 

Mr. Orrutr. The essential civilian. By the essential civilian, I 
mean after due recognition has been made of priorities and limited to 
only essential travel. 

Mr. HoutirieLp. But your concern does not go further than that, 
as to whether the requirements requested are too much or too little, 
as far as civilian capability of excess planes is concerned? 

Mr. Orrurt. No. So far they have about balanced. 

Mr. Houirie_p. Now, have you delegated to the Department of 

Yommerce a function of evaluation and scrutiny of these requirements 
in that field? 

Mr. Orrurr. Not in that particular field, no. 

Mr. Hourrreip. So their concern too, as far as you know, is that 
it does not interrupt the essential civilian carrier capability? 

Mr. Orrurr. The essential civilian carrier ability. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In time of peace. 

Mr. Orrurr. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. Then the word “defense’’ doesn’t mean very much 
in your agency, does it? “Office of Defense Mobilization’? If you 
are only concerned with the civilian operation during peacetime and 
are not concerned with building up a defense capability to mobilize 
in time of emergency? 

Mr. Orrurr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want you to misunder- 
stand me. We have not attempted to second-guess the Department 
of Defense on what their total lift requirements would be. And | 
don’t want you to get the impression that we have done something 
that we haven’t done. However, we are interested in using to the 
maximum, the CRAF program and the Department of Defense is, we 
feel, in good faith, interested in using to the maximum the CRAF 
program. 

(The following clarifying statement was subsequently submitted:) 

The civil reserve air fleet program is kept current by using the present top-lift 
ability of the civil carriers to meet the essential civilian needs and the military 
CRAF requirements in the event war should occur within the period of the plan. 
While we have not analyzed the Department of Defense total war-lift require- 
ment for militarv-owned planes, we are, however, interested in using the CRAF 
program to the maximum extent practicable. So far the requirements on the 
essential civilian side and the military requirements for CRAF have about bal- 
anced. We feel that the Department of Defense has a real interest in the CRAF 
program and that it is in good faith in using this program to the maximum. 

Mr. Houtrreip. You feel they have developed the CRAF program 
to the point of anything like its capability, and do you think they are 
using it to anything like the point of its usefulness? 

Mr. Orrurr. I think the plan for the CRAF program in emer- 
gency—I am not talking about the current use of the civil air carriers 
by the Department of Defense, I don’t think that that is part of our 
business, but I think that their plan for the use of the CRAF program 
during an emergency is a good one and it has been well thought out 
by the Department of Defense and other agencies. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You feel it has been crystalized and implemented 
in good fashion? 

Mr. Orrutrt. Relatively good. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have heard the testimony here, have you? 
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Mr. Orrutt. I have heard part of the testimony yesterday and all 
of the testimony today. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are aware that all of the carriers have testified 
that they do not know what their obligations are and that the pilots’ 
representatives have testified that they do not know what their 
responsibilities are in case of an emergency? 

Mr. Orrvurt. It is my understanding that the allocation has been 
made to carriers as to the number of planes that each one is to furnish. 
I heard the testimony this morning from the pilots association that 
made that statement. I wasn’t aware of the fact that that was true. 

Mr. Houirreip. Are there any questions of the members? 

Of the staff? 

Mr. Moraean. Mr. Offutt, are you familiar with the civil air policy 
as stated by the President’s Air Coor dinating Committee in May 1954? 

Mr. Orrutt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. ‘Are you familiar with that section on aviation mobil- 
ization planning? 

Mr. Orrurrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moraay. In that they refer't to the question of partial mobiliza- 
tion which they define as anything short of full mobilization, and they 
state that the needs for airlift in the partial mobilization situations 
will be met on a voluntary basis where possible, as with the Berlin, 
Korean, and Indochina lifts, or when necessary by exercise of the 
allocation and priority authority. 

Does ODM concur in this statement? 

Mr. Offutt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Can you tell us what has been done in the way of 
providing for this allocation and priority system? I understand that 
you were to set up an air priorities board? 

Mr. Orrurtr. That has been done. 

Mr. Morean. And that a manual for review by industry and Gov- 
ernment was to be prepared. 

Mr. Orruttr. That has been done. 

Mr. Morean. Have you received the results of that manual or 
is there agreement between industry and Government? 

Mr. Orrutt. To the best of my knowledge there is no disagreement 
on that manual. 

Mr. Moraan. Also on the question of manpower, it states that 
ODM has established the interdepartmental aviation manpower com- 
mittee to work on the overall manpower problem. 

Can you tell us what has been done by this committee in solving 
some of our manpower problems? 

Mr. Orrutt. Mr. Hilliard is the Assistant Director for Manpower. 
If I could refer that to him. 

Mr. Hituiarp. This committee was mentioned this morning by 
the President of the Air Line Pilots Association, and it has conducted 
rather extensive studies of this problem from its various standpoints, 
in consultation with the air carriers, with the various segments of the 
industry and their specialized interests, and with the Pilots Associa- 
tion and others concerned. 

As I think this committee would readily agree, this is a rather com- 
plex problem, against a somewhat shifting pattern of mobilization 
problems and requirements 

The committee after these extensive studies in various task groups 
is now in the process of bringing this study to a conclusion. Mr. 
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Hardeen and members of his staff have come to us and discussed in- 
formally some of the salient points of the study and they have set up 
a group, as I understand it, to make a final draft of the study and the 
recommendations which the committee will present to us. I am hope- 
ful and in fact I think this study will be placed in our hands within 
the next 2 or 3 weeks and on the basis of this we should be in a position 
to reach more valid judgments about the nature and extent of the 
manpower problem and what needs to be done about it than we have 
been so far. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Hardeen is with the Defense Air Transportation 
organization and that organization has two separate manpower work- 
ing groups. Do you mean that this ODM manpower committee has 
been delegated or is being operated by DATA? 

Mr. Hixurarp. The original assignment to the Commerce Depart- 
ment was made by the Director of ODM and the initial assignment 
within the Department was to the Director of CAA. After some 
period of time, there was a shift of that responsibility within the 
Department and Mr. Hardeen is now carrying the main responsibility. 
In terms of the internal shifts of this responsibility I believe Mr. 
Bluestone, who is intimately familiar with the internal workings of 
the Department in relationship to the study, is prepared to give you 
the details on that. 

In answer to your question, several task groups working on this in 
a variety of ways have been brought together and an essential study 
will be brought to us based on the findings of these various task forces. 

Mr. Moraan. In its section on Permanent Basis for Planning, 
Mr. Offutt, they cite your Executive Order 10219, which implements 
certain parts of the Defense Production Act. They state that this is 
merely temporary legislation and that an amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is necessary, or should be considered and that this 
amendment should place administrative responsibility of civil aviation 
mobilization readiness in one agency under the guidance of ODM, and 
should be in general terms, which in no way imposes statutory inflexi- 
bility on mobilization plans or the manner in which such plans are 
executed. 

Has ODM taken any steps to carry out this recommendation? 

Mr. Orrutr. We had a task force on that. It has not completed 
its findings. 

Mr. Moraan. When was this task force set up? 

Mr. Orrurr. Last year. 

Mr. Moraan. What is the target date for completion of their 
assignment? 


Mr. Orrutr. We hope to have a preliminary report in the near 
future. 


Mr. HouiFrELtp. How long has this been going on? 

Mr. Orrurr. We have been involved in this particular group a 
little over a year. 

’ Mr. HouirieLtp. You have a lot of conferences and a lot of studies, 
then? 

Mr. Orrurrt. It has taken time. 

Mr. Moraan. The President’s Air Coordinating Committee report 
is dated May 1954, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Offutt, could you tell us 
what the reasons for delay in creating this task force, from 1954 to 
1957, have been? 
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Mr. Orrurr. I am not qualified to tell you that. I don’t really 
know the answer. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Will the gentleman on the stand be able to give 
that information? 

Mr. Hiiurarp. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what the reason 
would be for that interval of time. 

Mr. Morean. Do you know if any other organization in the 
executive department has been working on this? Has the CAB 
or the CAA given any consideration to this? 

Mr. Orrutt. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Morean. Or the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Offutt, we had a recommendation from repre- 
sentatives of the Air Transport Association that the wartime require- 
ment for civil commercial operations, both domestic and international, 
be determined by the Civil Aeronautics Board or its Chairman, after 
See with the Department of State, and the sentence is 
added— 


Under existing directives, the Chairman now has this responsibility. 


Do you understand now that the CAB has the responsibility for 
determining the civil wartime requirement, or the wartime require- 
ments for civil operations? 

Mr. Orrurtt. Yes. 

Mr. Rosacx. How do you distinguish that responsibility from 
ODM’s responsibility? 

You may consult with anyone on it. 

Mr. Orrurr. On the basis of the small number of people that we 
have in ODM and operating basically on policy, all of the details of 
program development have to go down the line to the delegate 
agency, namely Commerce, but we have the approval of these 
requirements. 

Mr. Roxpacx. Does ODM have a delegation to CAB? 

Mr. Orrurr. We made our delegation to Commerce. It has been 
redelegated to the Chairman of 
Mr. Rosack. Of the CAB? 
Mr. Orrutr. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Are you sure that the name of your agency ought 
not to be changed, in place of the Office of Defense Mobilization, to 
the Office of Delegation Mobilization? Don’t you think maybe that 
would be a better name for it? I am serious when I ask you this 
question. 

Mr. Orrutt. I should explain to you, we have a very small group in 
our ODM office. We operate, using the delegate agencies to the 
maximum in working out the programs. We retain only the major 
policy determinations and perform coordination. 

Mr. HoutrieLp. Well, I can’t see where you are exercising any 
policy, Mr. Offutt. And I am not saying this in a flip way. I can’t 
see where you are exercising any policymaking powers. It seems to 
me that you are having different plans and information handed to 
you, and your function is a function then to, in turn, delegate to 
some other agency. I can’t see where the policymaking part of your 
agency is exercised. If it is, the committee, I am sure, would be 
glad to have you show us where. 

Mr. Orrutrt. In other words, the ODM approves the programs, 
outlines the general program of policies to be carried out—in other 
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words, the development of the priorities system and that sort of 
thing, and then the agency, namely, the Department of Commerce, 
who has the technical group, carry out the program and develop it. 
(The following clarifying statement was subsequently submitted) : 
The Office of Defense Mobilization approves the general program and fur- 
nishes the guiding policy determinations. As an example, in the case of air- 
mobilization planning, there are at the present several major programs. Among 
these are the civil reserve air fleet, the war air service pattern and the priorities 
system. There are, of course, others. The development of these programs is 
carried out by the delegate agency who has the technical group best qualified for 
the complete analysis and development of the program. However, the programs 
are subject to OD M’s overall approval just as the military lift requirements and 


the essential civilian requirements are subject to ODM’s approval in the CRAF 
program. 


Mr. Houirietp. How long have you been in this position, Mr: 
Offutt? 

Mr. Orrurr. About a year and a half. 

Mr. Houirretp. Who is your superior? 

Mr. Orrurr. George Landry. 

Mr. Ho.uirietp. He is the Director? 

Mr. Orrvurt. He is Assistant Director for Transportation. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You are deputy assistant? He is the assistant? 

Mr. Orrutrt. He is the assistant. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Who is his superior? 

Mr. Orrutt. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Gordon Gray? 

Mr. Orrurt. Mr. Gordon Gray. 

Mr. Rosack. How many professional people are in the Office of 
Transportation? 

Mr. Orrutr. Two. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is the scope of their consideration, is that 
to consider the transportation of the United States, or is it just in this 
one field? 

Mr. Orrutr. Mobilization planning for all types of transportation. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Of all types of transportation , two men? 

Mr. Orrurr. That is correct, and that is one of the reasons, as you 
can well see, that we utilize delegate agencies to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I would think you would be forced to. 

Mr. Rosaex. It is also a policy not to have many personnel. In 
other words, you have few personnel because you delegate, and you 
delegate because you don’t want any personnel. I mean, that is a 
policy that has been stated by your agency director? 

Mr. Orrurt. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Offutt, are you familiar with the so-called 
NEDA plan? 

Mr. Orrutt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Does ODM have any function in that plan? 

Mr. Orrutt. We at the present time are reviewing that particular 
plan, along with the Commerce Department, feeling that in an emer- 
gency situation we should evaluate and try to preallocate more on 
the CRAF line, that large fleet, some 800 corporate airplanes. 

Mr. Moraan. The NEDA plan is the plan for taking care of civil 
defense air-transportation requirements in the event of an emergency? 

Mr. Orrutt. That is right. 
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Mr. Morean. Since ODM has been active in the civil-defense field, 
as we have known it in past history, I thought they might be able to 
enlighten us on that. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And how long have you been studying the NEDA 
plan? 

Mr. Orrutt. The NEDA plan has been in effect for some time, Mr. 
Chairman. It is being reviewed. It has been under review about a 
month and a half. 

Mr. Houtr1eLtp. What do those letters stand for? 

Mr. Morean. National Emergency Defense Airlift. 

Mr. Hourrretp. That is to function in case of enemy attack, in 
evacuating people? 

Mr. Orrutr. Thatisright. After an attack for use by civil defense. 
And what we want to make sure is that there is an allocation of these 
planes, and that the understanding goes down to the local levels as to 
the use, the effective use of this group of airplanes. 

Mr. Houirretp. By the way, it just occurs to me, have you con- 
sidered having some of those planes available for the Congressmen in 
case we want to leave Washington? 

Mr. Orrutt. I think there is a group that is working with your 
people on that, as a matter of fact, that is Civil Defense. 

Mr. Houirte.tp. This comforts me no end. Mr. Morgan, do you 
have any further questions? 

Mr. Morean. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosackx. Is it a fact that there is no agency, as was testified by 
Mr. Turner, in the Federal Government today that has responsibility 
to determine the total airlift requirements of this country, in peace or 
in war? 

Mr. Orrutr. The total airlift requirements, total military and 
civilian, to my knowledge, has not been reviewed. 

Mr. Rospack. I mean has any agency the responsibility for deter- 
mining that? 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest at this point we get the testimony direct 
from Mr. Bluestone. 

Mr. Houtrievp. If there are no further questions 

Mr. Lipscoms. That question wasn’t answered. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Bluestone is the next witness, and I thought we 
might as well get the answer to the question directly. 

Mr. Orrutt. Actually, that has not been accomplished. It will be 
the responsibility of ODM to carry forward, get them together, with 
the assistance of the delegate agencies. 

Mr. Rresuman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question: 
Is it under consideration? 

Mr. Orrutt. It has been discussed. 

Mr. Rrenuman. I think the committee would like to know, if it is 
possible, how long it has been under consideration and when you anti- 
cipate there will be some definit decision made. 

Frankly, I think it is a very important thing, Mr. Offutt, because, 
after all, we are studying the needs right here, and we are trying to 
find out what we have, really, in airlift capacity in the case of an 





emergency. Certainly someone at the top level should be able to 
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make a decision as to what is necessary and come up with that decision 
and recommendation. 

Now, if it isn’t ODM’s responsibility, then we ought to find out 
where the responsibility does lie. If it is the Defense Department’s 
responsibility, Mr. Chairman, let’s find out if it is the Defense Depart- 
ment’s responsibility. 

If ODM has delegated it to the Commerce Department, that respon- 
sibility, we ought to find out if the Commerce has the responsibility, 
because I find myself going right on around these circles. I have been 
drawing on a piece of paper here. When I catch up with myself, I 
don’t find out anything. 

Mr. Orrutr. Actually, we have to assume the responsibility for 
pulling the total requirement together. With that, we would have 
to have the assistance of Defense and Commerce. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Well then, I think that is what is the important 
thing. How are we going to establish what the need is unless we can 
draw all these things together and have someone responsible at the 
top to do the job? That is the thing I am interested in, and it is 
important to me. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Under the Executive order to your office from the 
President, it delegated you—I mean it said you were to coordinate all 
activities in transportation. 

When the delegation of authority, or the delegation of the job was 
made to the Department of Commerce, what did it provide? 

Mr. Orrurr. Well, Commerce was given the delegation for develop- 
ing the civil requirements and the allocations in the CRAF program. 
They were given the responsibility for doing all of the detail operation 
job of developing, the Department of Defense, the priority system 
program, as well as the war air service pattern. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is nothing being done on the problem of the 
overall needs of our Nation in air transportation? 

Mr. Orrutr. There has been some work done in getting overall 
requirements. It has not been in terms of the total military and 
civilian lift requirements. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Who has been doing that work? 

Mr. Orrutr. The Department of Commerce got the civilian re- 
quirements, and we have not gone back, as I indicated, on the overall 
military lift. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What would have to be done by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to get some activity in this field? I mean how 
could we start the ball rolling today? What would you have to do? 

Mr. Orrutr. We would have to get our agencies together and start 
them out on developing the overall requirements. Of course, overall 
requirements is a big job. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Well, sure, but it has to be done. 

Mr. Orrurr. And it is a changing job, and the total lift require- 
ments are difficult, it requires going into the intramilitary require- 
ments. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Just because it is a big job is no reason it shouldn’t 
be done, through. If you need money or personnel or something, it is 
up to the ODM to make the request and get on the job. It seems to 
me like it is a requirement that should be accomplished, and under the 
Executive order, certainly you come under the requirement in that 
directive. 
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Mr. Orrutr. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think it is something we should get on, pronto. 

Mr. Rreuuman. In view of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
have someone here from Commerce, I wonder if Mr. Offutt and Mr. 
Hilliard could stand by until we hear from Commerce. I am not 
entirely satisfied as to where we really stand as of the moment. If this 
delegation has been made to Commerce, some portion of it, we can get 
what they feel is their responsibility, and maybe we can tie this thing 
down and arrive at a position as to who really is responsible for tying 
the whole thing together. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will call Mr. David W. Bluestone. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID W. BLUESTONE, FORMERLY OF DEFENSE 
AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, NOW WITH CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY F. BOL- 
TON ELWELL, LEGAL ADVISER, DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Buvestone. Up until a month ago, I was with the Defense Air 
Transportation Administration. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Bluestone, you say you have been transferred 
or assigned to another agency? What agency are you now with? 

Mr. Buvestone. Last month I transferred over to CAA, but I 
am here today speaking for DATA. 

Mr. Roxpack. We have requested your appearance on advice of the 
Department of Commerce, the Under Secretary for Transportation, 
I believe, you being as familiar with this as anybody in the agency. 

Mr. Buvusstone. Yes. 

Mr. Louis S. Rothschild, who is Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, requested that I speak for him, too. He wrote a 
letter on January 7 to your staff requesting that. 

Mr. HourrreLtp. Would you give us your background, Mr. Blue- 
stone, how long you have been with the Government and what 
positions you have occupied? 

Mr. Buvuestone. I have been with the Government for 22 years. 
For the past 6% years I have been Director of the Air Transport 
Division of DATA. Prior to that for 11% years, I was with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and during that time, during the war, I handled 
the war air service pattern problems. 

After the war, I was the CAB representative in mobilization 
studies, including those of the Air Coordinating Committee and the 
NSRB air transport mobilization survey which led to the creation of 
DATA. 

Mr. Houtrietp. The President’s Air Coordinating Committee, 
dated May 1954, were you involved in that? 

Mr. Buvestone. At that time I was in DATA and participated in 
the writing of the section on the mobilization of air transport, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the status of that report; has that been 
officially accepted by the Executive or by the President or is that 
merely an advisory report? Will you enlighten us on that? 

Mr. Buvestone. Yes. 
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The statement by the President of May 26, 1954, in it he says: 


I shall use this report as a guide in the future consideration of questions related 
to the subject of civil aviation and in making appropriate recommendations to 
Congress. The review is released for general distribution and information. 

Mr. Roxsacx. Now, did this report recommend the buildup of the 
civilian air industry as a war reserve? 

Mr. Buvsstone. It did. 

Mr. Roxpackx. To what extent have these recommendations been 
made to Congress by the President, as indicated? I mean in what 
form, shall we say? 

Mr. Buuestone. Well, I think probably the best way for that to 
come out will be to get into the detailed description of the CRAF 
program and other programs. It has come to Congress really in 
appropriations and other requests rather than in a statement by the 
President for an overall request. It has come as individual projects 
develop. 

Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Bluestone, will you summarize briefly for the 
committee, so they can follow this testimony, what civilian-type pro- 
grams relating to airlift there are in being? 

Mr. Buuestone. Yes. There is the civil reserve air fleet, known as 
the CRAF, the war air service pattern, known as the WASP—these 
are all known by their letters. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you in each case identify the agency that has the 
immediate responsibility for working on the program? 

Mr. Buusstone. Could I let that go until [ get into each program? 

Mr. Rosacx. Do you mean it is too complicated to give a simple 
answer? 

Mr. Buvestone. I can say who is immediately responsible, but the 
programs are very much interlocked and are performed largely by 
delegation and by committees; but I think, as I describe each program, 
you will see what part each agency has to play in it. 

Mr. Rosacxk. Have you mentioned all the programs? 

Mr. Buvusstone. No; there is the air priority system; the NEDA 
plan, the national emergency defense airlift plan. We do some NATO 
planning; that is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We do 
relocation planning with ODM, and participation in Operation Alerts. 

We have been the delegate agency for the tax amortization program, 
and for the defense loan program which is now inactive. 

Mr. Hourrietp. What are you describing now, the function of the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Buusestone. These are mostly DATA. However, a number of 
other agencies do get into these programs. They are not all the 
primary responsibility of Commerce. 

Mr. Houirietp. We have MATS in the Air Force in it; do we not? 

Mr. Buurstone. That comes basically in the CRAF program. 

Mr. Houirretp. And CRAF, and DATA are in it? You deal with 
what? 

Mr. Buivuestone. On the CRAF program we deal with MATS, 
Headquarters, Air Force, Department of Defense, and with the 
airlines and a number of other aviation specialists. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you deal with WASP? 

Mr. Buvestons. In the WASP, the responsibility has been dele- 
gated by Commerce to the Chairman of the CAB. However, DATA 
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representatives are in the main task group which deals with these 
problems, and are in the three subgroups. 

Mr. Houtrietp. How about NEDA? 

Mr. Buvuestone. In the NEDA plan, the primary responsibility is 
in the Federal Civil Defense Administration. We have done most of 
the detailed work on it. 

Mr. Houirretp. How about the air priority program? 

Mr. Buivusstone. In the air priority system, we have an agreement 
with the Department of Defense for joint determination of priorities 
policy and for the actual administration in time of war by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Houtrietp. And you deal with the Department of Defense on 
the air priority program? 

Mr. Buugstons. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. What is your position on NATO planning, what 
do you do there? 

Mr. Buiusstone. That has been a relatively recent development. 
The first problem is, so far as the United States is concerned, how to 
get United States aircraft out instead of losing them if a war should 
start without notice. 

The second problem is, after a war is on, how to continue operations 
of essential services over to Europe; that goes for the rest of the world, 
too, but that is not a NATO problem. 

Mr. HouiFrre_p. Now, that seems to indicate that you have some 
quite important if not heavy responsibilities. In conducting all these 
different programs, I suppose you coordinate them? 

Mr. Buurstone. Again, we do a great deal through delegation, and 
we probably do most of our work as chairmen or participants in work- 
ing groups. We have, in DATA, four professional people. 

Mr. Hourrietp. You have four professional people? 

Mr. Buvsstone. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. This is a pretty small organization to shoulder 
such a large area of responsibility, it seems. They must keep you 
pretty busy. 

Mr. Buvurstone. They do. 

Mr. Rrewuman. Is that the size of your whole staff? 

Mr. Buiurstone. We have 4 girls, but only 4 professional people. 
That isn’t the size of our staff. That is all who are on our payroll. 
We have, as I said—well, for example, on the CRAF program, over 
500 airline people have been cleared for secret, and in the CRAF 
program we have large working groups of which we chair certain ones, 
and MATS chairs certain ones. They do the bulk of the detail work. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Would you say that your chief function is planning 
and coordination of plans? 

Mr. Buvestone. It is partly that. It is partly working out as 
much detail as we can; partly trying to act as a sparkplug or catalyst 
for all these programs and to try to keep them all running and co- 
ordinated, not in conflict. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are not an operating group, as such, at all? 

Mr. Buurstone. We don’t operate aircraft. 

Mr. Ho.irre_p. You don’t operate anything except as a planning 
organization and a coordinating organization. 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 
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However, we have had a number of operating functions. We 
produce quite a bit of material in the tax amortization program, for 
example. 

Mr. Hourrietp. That is another one I missed. That is a tax 
amortization program? 

Mr. Buvuestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrenp. Does this apply to all tax amortization or just 
to the air transportation? 

Mr. Buiunsrone. Air transportation equipment, primarily for the 
airlines. 

We also did have a defense loan program, again, just for air trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You administered that? 

Mr. Buusstone. That is right. We were the delegate agency. 
We made the recommendation in the granting or denying of certifi- 
cates. That was for air transport facilities, including aircraft and 
any ground facilities such as hangars. 

Mr. Hourrre.tp. For instance, if Douglas or North American 
wanted to build a new plant and they wanted to get tax amortization, 
would they work through your group? 

Mr. Buivusstone. That is the aircraft manufacturing industry. 
That is distinct from air transport. However, we did include smaller 
companies who may operate without a certificate—small, fixed-base 
operators, some Alaska carriers, and so on. 

Mr. Ropack. Could you tell the committee how this CRAF pro- 
gram got going? 

Mr. Buurstone. Yes. I believe quite a bit of background would 
be in order on the CRAF program. 

First, I believe all the parties agree on the objectives of ali our 
planning, which is to have a maximum amount of defense airlift at a 
minimum cost to the Government. 

I believe most people agree that you need both military and civil 
airlift; that you need at least a nucleus of MATS, which might be 
quite sizable, capable of expansion in wartime to handle the military 
requirements. 

It has also been generally agreed that you need civil augmentation 
which has taken the form of CRAF. 

I think the real problem is not the existence of either, but how 
much of both go into your total availability to make up the total 
requirement. 

The CRAF began in 1951 [showing documents]. I am not intro- 
ducing these in evidence. I just brought them along to show you 
what has been done. This was the first real CRAF plan. It is ealled 
the ad hoc staff group report on first- and second-line reserve civil 
fleet, classified ‘“‘top secret’’ because it has total military requirements 
in the event of war. 

This was in June of 1951. This, incidentally, followed some other 
studies, but this became the CRAF plan. It was approved up and 
down the line within Defense and within Commerce, and was the 
basis of the first allocation to CRAF. 

At the same time that this was going on, the NSRB—that is the 
National Security Resources Board, which is the predecessor agency 
for ODM—had an air-transport mobilization survey, and it included 
a large number of parts. It assumed that there would be a CRAF. 
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That was generally agreed, so the military were drawing up what 
later became the CRAF plan, while the rest of us were drawing up 
various other parts of civil aviation. 

As an outcome of the two studies, it resulted that the military 
requirements for civil augmentation at that time, plus the amount 
of airlift needed for an estimated wartime requirement for minimum 
civil use, both added up almost exactly to what the airlines then 
had, so there was really no big problem as to allocating. We could 
meet the military requirement and the civil requirement, and the 
allocation was made. 

Mr. Moraan. What was the approximate percentage of that first 
allocation? 

Mr. Buusstone. Of the total airlift, the CRAF received 40 per- 
cent and the WASP 60 percent. However, the CRAF requires all 
overocean capability aircraft, so it had actually 60 percent of the 
4-engine planes. 

Mr. Hourr1etp. This was about what date? 

Mr. Buvsstone. The reports came out about June 1951. Many 
of the same people had worked on both. It was really coordinated 
all through. The formal agreement signed by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Defense in a memorandum of under- 
standing was on December 15, 1951. Actually, Commerce had 
previously sent a letter over, saying, “Go ahead and count on the 
allocation. It can be met.” 

Mr. Morean. What was the total number of aircraft involved in 
this first allocation? 

Mr. Buusstone. The first allocation of aircraft was 331. 

Mr. Moraean. 331; for CRAF? 

Mr. Buivusstong. That is correct. The basic philosophy of the 
CRAF was to use in wartime as much as possible of the fleet of the 
civil airlines, since they were operating every day and would be 
ready. 

The target date for readiness was given as 48 hours. It was to be 
a contract operation, with the airlines providing their aircraft, their 
own crews, their own line and main-base maintenance. In fact, the 
idea was, as much as possible, for the airlines to operate an airline 
for the military under contract. Since they would operate into 
certain military bases, some things had to be supplied by the military. 
But, generally, it was to be as large a civil package as possible, to 
release the military for direct military functions. 

The military were to specify—and they did—how many passengers 
and how many tons they wanted lifted, between which points in the 
United States, through which intermediate points, to what ultimate 
destinations. The airlines were then to perform all the operating 
detail necessary. 

Now, the basic value of this whole program was its economy. 
I believe Mr. Tipton said that the current value of the aircraft is 
about $550 million. In terms of the same prices, the original CRAF 
in 1951 would be worth just under $300 million. 

In addition to that, the ground facilities for any air-transport 
operation would normally run about one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
investment in the aircraft. And, when they order new aircraft, they 
usually have between a quarter and a third of the value of the new air- 
craft in spare parts; so you can see that a very considerable sum of 
money is represented in this CRAF. 
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If the Government were to put up the initial cost and issue bonds at 
3 percent, just for the planes alone it would run over $16 million a 
year now, not counting all the other investment and not counting the 
training of crews and all the rest that other witnesses have described. 

It is actually running much less than that amount, in cost to the 
Government, so that it was considered, then, a great bargain for the 
Government, and we still consider it, now, a big bargain. 

Another basic idea in the CRAF was that, unlike the Government 
providing all these aircraft and just pickling them somewhere, the 
CRAF would be continuously modernized by the airlines in the course 
of their normal business, and this has actually occurred. 

Of the original 331 in the CRAF, there are now only about a third 
of the units, accounting for about a fifth of the capacity, in the 
current CRAF. The rest are all modern aircraft. 

It so happens all those units are the DC—4’s, which are retained 
only because there is an overriding need for heavy-cargo capacity. 
It would be much more desirable to have more modern cargo planes, 
but the airlines just don’t have them, and the military doesn’t have 
them, so they are retained in the CRAF to the extent that the airlines 
retain them. 


One of our problems is that the airlines are disposing of them for 
current, economic reasons. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. They are disposing of them for economic reasons, 
but are they replacing them, as far as lift capability is concerned, with 
more modern planes? 

Mr. Biuestone. They are more than replacing them, and, as a 
matter of fact, some of those they are disposing of, those which go to 
another United States carrier such as some of the nonscheduled or 
private companies, are retained in the CRAF, if we can make all the 
administrative arrangements to keep them. It is only if they are 
sold overseas that we lose the strings on them. 

I have brought some of these documents to you because there 
seems to be a general impression that the CRAF has been rather 
sketchy and not reduced to writing. 

Following this initial CRAF report, we presented the CRAF plan 
and its relations to other programs to the airline presidents in March 
1952. That is about a 70-page report. 

Mr. Houiri1etp. That is a report from whom to whom? 

Mr. Buivusrstone. Report to the airline presidents on civil aviation 
mobilization, presented jointly by the Departments of Commerce 
and Defense. 

That was to get to the highest level of the airlines, their presidents, 
in, and make them familiar with the programs at that time. 

Following that, all the details of the CRAF operations and logistics 
support had to be worked out. So we set up what we thought then 
was a quite elaborate structure of airline and Government people, 
called the CRAF logistics working group. 

There was, and there still is, a top committee to try to iron out 
policy problems. Then there is an Atlantic committee and a Pacific 
committee, who are charged with preparing specific plans for each 
area of operations for the CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Now, have those committees functioned? 

Mr. Biusstone. Oh, yes. I will get into that. 
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Then under each of the Atlantic and the Pacific committees, there 
are six technical advisory groups, on operations, traffic, engineering 
and maintenance, stores and purchasing, manpower, and communi- 
cations. 

We set up this fairly large structure, and when we called them in 
we gave them a briefing document of almost 100 pages, known as the 
brown book, to tell them what their job was, what the CRAF was all 
about, what they were supposed to do, to give them all the guidelines 
and then turn them loose to go ahead and to do it. 

It took very many meetings. There was no pattern for them to 
follow. 

After a large number of meetings—and these sometimes involved 
50 to 100 men for a week or two, they produced the 1953 CRAF plan 
of about 170 pages. This is classified ‘‘Secret’’ because it also contains 
military requirements. 

I won’t go into the plans since then. I will show you the current 
one. 

But one of the important steps was for—— 

Mr. Houirretp. You did have other plans? You had your 1953 
plan 

Mr. Buvurstone. There was a 1955 and a 1956-57 plan. There is 
now a 1958 plan, and there is a 1959 plan in process. 

Mr. Moraan. There is a new plan drawn up each time vou get the 
requirements? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. This is a yearly plan, then? 

Mr. Buvestoner. That is right. We normally keep 2 or 3 plans 
going at a time. We have one plan which would be followed if a war 
broke today. Ifa war broke next year, we have a plan for the CRAF 
as of that time. We also have a tentative plan for the following year, 
because of the stockpiling—the purchasing by the Government of 
spare parts to support this plan involves many high-cost, long-lead 
items, and procurement has to be begun, or should be begun about 2% 
years ahead of the time you want the parts in place. 

One of the intermediate steps is represented by this book, which is 
an order book of what the CRAF will require. 

This happens to be just for the DC-—6’s in the Atlantic, one of the 
types of aircraft. There were 8 or 10 major types each of which is rep- 
resented by sucha book. Wedon’thavethemany more. They have 
been translated into a large number of IBM cards, kept by the Air 
Materiel Command and by the airlines, because now we are no longer 
ordering some of these parts; many are in stock and stored by the 
airlines at various places. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. These, as I understand it, are supplies of parts and 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. Buvsstone. The logistic support for the CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. So if an emergency comes and planes are being 
used, they can draw on supplies which have been prelocated for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Buvsrstone. That is right. And in placing those supplies, 
there have been several site surveys where a military-civil team has 
gone to all of the CRAF points several times to see what shape they 
are in, what is needed, what progress is being made. Buildings have 
been constructed in some cases to take these CRAF supplies. In 
other cases, space was allocated in existing military structures. 
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Mr. Morgan. Mr. Bluestone, you state that DATA draws up the 
plan for CRAF. Who has the responsibility for actually contracting 
with the carriers? 

Mr. Buuestone. Well, I did not mean to imply that DATA drew 
up the plan. 

Initially, this “yellow book” was the plan. That was drawn up, 
and there was no question about who was responsible for it. DATA, 
MATS, Air Force, and particularly the carriers, all participated, and 
you couldn’t point to one word that was the responsibility of only one 
agency. 

It was really a group approach to try to produce the best plan. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That was 1953? 

Mr. Buiurestrone. That was 1953. 

However, MATS also has a particular problem, and that is to make 
any plan binding on military commanders in the field. So, following 
this 1953 plan, there was a translating into a military war plan. 

This is the current one, ““MATS—CRAF Plan, 182 Series.”” Each, 
year it becomes 182—; 1957 is the current one, followed by 1958 
1959, and so on. These are classified ‘Secret.’ 

Mr. Houir1e_p. From whom, from the enemy or from the carriers? 

Mr. Biugstone. From the enemy. In the carriers, we have 
actually had over 500 individuals cleared for security purposes to the 
grade of “‘Secret,’’ so they could work on this; the information is not 
as tightly held as some people may think. 

On the other hand, these things are not handed around to every- 
body. You not only need a security clearance but you have to have 
a specific need to know. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That does give the maximum need on D-day? 

Mr. Buusstone. It gives the military requirement and the opera- 
tion of CRAF on D-day; yes. It has all the detail, requirements, 
procedures. It is 140 pages long. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are you telling the committee at this time—I 
know you have been here several days listening to the testimony— 
that these carriers, the carrier witnesses who have appeared before 
the committee, have had access to this and know just what they are 
to do and when they are to do it, and so forth? 

Mr. Buiurstone. Not the particular people who came in. They 
don’t normally work on all the detail of the plans. However, each 
carrier is supposed to produce a company plan which shows just how 
the company will adhere to this plan. 

I just brought with me a couple of these company plans. This 
[showing a report] happens to be from one of the larger carriers, and 
they actually publish for their personnel—also being careful of secu- 
rity requirements; this particular book is unclassified—to give to all 
their people who have to know, just what the carrier is supposed to do 
on D-day, and who is supposed to do it. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Well, they can do that by saying, ‘We are to 
furnish so many planes and so many personnel,” can they not? That 
“We have allocated that number of planes and number of personnel 
to the CRAF program”? That is not necessarily classified. 

Mr. Buurstrons. Oh, no. That appears in the aviation magazines. 
We make a press release after each allocation. But since there is a 
48-hour readiness requirement upon receipt of the word that we are 
at war and CRAF has to be activated, a large number of actions have 
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to be taken within a very short time. Therefore each airline has to 
inform all of their executive and operating people on just who is sup- 
posed to do exactly what, within what time limit. 

Mr. Ho.trrexp. Is it your belief that this has been done and that 
the personnel of the civil air carriers have been notified that they are 
expected to do certain things on D-day? K 

Mr. Buvsstone. That is right. Each airline has appointed a 
mobilization representative and an office which is always open 24 
hours a day for receipt of any message to activate CRAF. They are 
all informed as to whom they are supposed to notify to do what, how 
many planes, how many people, all the rest. 

In an effort to try to broaden the knowledge about this plan, MATS 
did an excellent job on abstracting a great deal of the unclassified 
material into a MATS CRAF manual, so that it can receive much 
wider circulation in the airlines without any security restrictions. 

ms hope it will be read, though we do not think it will be a best 
seller. 

Mr. Ho.irieip. When was this produced, Mr. Bluestone? 

Mr. Buugstone. This was produced by MATS within the last few 
months. It was actually given to the airlines in a meeting in early 
December. 

It is actually based upon all the previous work that has gone on. 
It is abstracted from the 182 plan, from preceding plans, from minutes 
of working group meetings, and so on. 

You can see it amounts to 170 pages, and the classified plan is 140 
pages. Our business is not to produce paper, but to produce readiness. 
However, it really is not true, as some people had the impression, 
that the CRAF plan hasn’t been reduced to writing, or is sketchy. It 
has been classified ‘‘Secret,” and we are working on trying to give it 
wider distribution, but that is a real security problem. 

Mr. Ropack. Would you tell us about the problem of the standby 
contract? J think there was some discussion this morning that this 
had not been reduced to contractual status. 

Mr. BuvsestToneE. It is literally true that there is not a standby 
contract that has been signed. Actually, negotiations have been 
going on between the airlines and the Air Force, with DATA partici- 
pation, for about 6 years. 

Mr. Ropack. What are the key points that have required resolution? 

Mr. Buvestone. A little over 3 years ago, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand and the airlines formed a negotiating committee, primarily of 
airline lawyers and Government lawyers, and began a series of meetings 
to try to write a draft contract. They have had—T don’t have an 
accurate count—in excess of 20 meetings. 

This is the current draft. It is almost 90 pages. 

Mr. Rosack. Is the Air Materiel Command the procuring agency 
for MATS in this respect? The contracting agency? 

Mr. Buvuestone. They are the contracting agency for the Air 
Force. They produce this. They circulated it in March 1957. 

DATA approved it, though we are not a direct party to the contract, 
and it is in the Department of the Air Force for their review. 

We have been told by some of the airline lawyers that, although in 
pA they would discuss some of these many clauses at great 
ength before they would advise their clients to sign it, if we really 
got into a war, within 24 hours there would be either a contract signed 
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or a letter of intent, and they would begin operating and iron out some 
of the points of disagreement after the war was on. 

In any event, the Government has ample powers to allocate, requi- 
sition, or anything else in time of war. This would just make it a 
more feasible program, one where everybody would know just what 
they were getting into. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Have copies of this contract been furnished to all 
of the carriers? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirretp. Has there been any disposition on their part to 
criticize it extensively? 

Mr. Buvestone. No. In over 20 meetings of the negotiating group, 
there were quite a number of criticisms from al] sides. As it now 
stands, we are awaiting Air Force approval of it. If that is 
granted 

Mr. Hourrteip. Now, let me understand: The Air Force, though 
they participated in it, they have not approved it? 

Mr. Buiugstone. The Secretary of Air Force has not. Air Materiel 
Command participated. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Acting for the Air Force? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And when was it submitted to the Air Force? 

Mr. Buiusstone. In March 1957. It seems generally agreeable to 
the airlines. 

Mr. Ho.iFreLp. But somehow or other, nothing has been done 
about it? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, we are going on our 10th month 
and this contract has been before the Air Force and they have not 
indicated whether they are going to go along with it or not? 

Mr. Buivusstone. Well, I think they will go along with it, but 
again 

Mr. Houtrrevp. It just takes time. 

Mr. Buiurstone. The lawyers have to examine 90 pages of fine 
print, and before they advise their client, they would like to know 
exactly what is in it. 

In addition, we have a number of other contracts that have been 
signed for other purposes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | was talking about the Air Force. Were you 
talking about the lawyers for the Air Force not having advised their 
client to sign it yet? 

Mr. Buvestrone. That is right. 

Mr. Houir1e.tp. Though they participated in drawing it up? 

Mr. Buvestone. Different individuals participated, different com- 
mands. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is the normal course on this? 

Mr. Buvestone. Assuming that Air Force approves it, they would 
give it to AMC, to negotiate with each carrier to sign this contract, 
and there probably would be points of disagreement fitting each 
individual situation where they would want to change this clause, and 
so on. 

Mr. Rosack. Does the contract prescribe terms of compensation 
for services to be rendered? 
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Mr. Buvestone. Initially, it is a cost-plus type, and it specifies 
which items of the CAB Standard Accounting Manual will enter into 
any such cost plus. 

Because the time of activation of CRAF is not known—it could 
be now, tomorrow, 10 years, or never—we cannot put a dollar value 
on it. It would have to be revised as prices changed. 

They did put in a formula in which the dollars would be calculated 
at the time, based on the immediately preceding period. 

It is also recognized that cost-plus is not too good; as quickly as 
possible, as soon as the situation would stabilize, it is to be changed to a 
fixed price contract where the carriers get so much a plane-mile or so 
much a ton-mile on a basis of service performed, rather than cost-plus. 

There have been other contracts which have been signed and are 
operating now—most people have forgotten them. One is a contract 
to modify all the aircraft. This modification is known as the group A 
modification. It consists basically of taking the airline planes and 
putting in certain brackets, wiring and so on, normally not exceeding 
50 pounds, in order to accept military equipment on D-day. A large 
number of planes have been modified. I will get into that later. 

Mr. Houirievp. All right. 

Before you get into that, during the testimony there has been the 
suggestion that the carriers be allowed to substitute for a specific 
plane whose serial number appeared on the CRAF log, a plane of 
similar capability, in view of the fact that one of the planes that are 
actually allocated by designation was not available. 

Do you see anything unreasonable about that? 

Mr. Buurstone. No. At the last top committee meeting of the 
Logistics Working Group, that recommendation was made in the 
form of a motion and unanimously passed, so there is no disagreement 
on that. 

Now, I will get into the current readiness of CRAF. 

Mr. Houirrexp. All right. 

And are you going to touch on the confusion in manpower later 
on, too? 

Mr. Buvurstone. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right, Mr. Bluestone. Proceed. 

Mr. Buiursronn. There are other contracts that are now operating, 
including certain contracts to construct buildings in which to store 
Government-owned equipment. There are contracts in existence for 
the airlines to receive this Government-furnished equipment which is 
to be used as logistic support for the CRAF. 

They have actually received the stockpile and are operating under 
contracts and have all sorts of receipt and accountability procedures 
at almost all the CRAF bases. 

In addition, we have for quite a long time thought that more respon- 
sibility really should be thrown on the airlines, on the industry for 
working out all these problems on their own, rather than having 
Government representatives trying to run it when we are really not the 
operating people. 

DATA chairs some of these committees; MATS chairs others. For 
that reason, we have a draft of a CRAF operations board agreement 
which is to set up an organization that in peacetime will do the 
planning. 

It will really be the Logistic Working Group, made somewhat more 
formal than at present, which in wartime would have the authority to 
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go ahead and operate the CRAF, and to make all the operating 
decisions necessary to throw 368 planes into action in 48 hours. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. And is that a board that is contemplated and not 
in existence at the present time? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Is it composed of operating members of CRAF? 

Mr. Buvsstone. That is right. 

It consists of one member from each participating airline, and there 
will be representatives present from MATS, AMC, and DATA, as 
there have been in these planning meetings and as would be necessary 
in wartime. 

Mr. Rospack. You say the board is not in existence, but what is in 
existence for planning purposes? 

Mr. Buivrestone. The agreement has not been signed. Only 
recently we received an opinion from the Department of Justice that 
the CAB has jurisdiction over such agreements. The carrier counsel 
advised their clients not to sign any such agreement because they 
might be held subject to the antitrust acts. This was a long discus- 
sion. We finally have the opinion from the Department of Justice. 
We have now asked the airlines to sign such an agreement and to 
present it to the CAB for approval. If the CAB approves it they 
will then be—for planning purposes, now—operating organizations. 

Mr. Rosack. To clarify the record, the Department of Justice, 
which has jurisdiction over the administration or the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, advised the CAB that under its statute, if there 
was a monopoly problem, that would be a problem for CAB to deter- 
mine. Is that what they said, in effect? 

Mr: Buvestone. That is right. In the Civil Aeronautics Act 
there is section 412 where CAB can grant immunity from the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. Ropack. Has CAB granted such immunity? 

Mr. Buusestone. No, because the agreement has not been pre- 
sented to them since the airline lawyers said the airlines might be held 
in violation of the antitrust laws just by signing such an agreement. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Would this take place—would this apply to 
peacetime operation? 

Mr. Buiurestone. To peacetime planning, yes. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. To peacetime planning but not to peacetime 
participation of the CRAF planes in peacetime military lift? 

Mr. Buvestone. No. This is solely for the CRAF which is 
designed only for full-scale war. The initial idea was that it would 
go into operation to support a full-scale war. It has been testified im 
Air Force and Department of Defense hearings that one of the main 
initial jobs of the MATS and CRAF combined would be support of 
SAC. Now, SAC would not normally be employed in any large 
numbers for anything short of a full-scale war. 

Mr. Hotrriretp. Now, if that were presented to the CAB, and they 
advise against it on the basis that it would be an illegal agreement, 
what would be necessary to overcome that—legislation exempting the 
carriers under certain emergency conditions declared by the President? 

Mr. Buuestone. Well, | don’t believe it would be a legal problem. 
The CAB might disapprove it on the basis of public policy, but as a 
legal problem it is within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Houtrreip. No legislation is necessary? 
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Mr. Buusestone. There would be alternatives. One would be 
legislation, and the other would be to continue the CRAF planning the 
way it has been, with Government chairmen of all the working groups. 
In fact, the same individuals now on the Top Committee, the Atlantic 
Committee, the Pacific Committee, and all the technical advisory 
groups, would be on these boards. It is only a formalization and an 
attempt to shift the chairmanship so that the airlines will take a much 
more active part—more responsible part—and give it more publicity 
within their companies, then they do with the Government always 
having to call every move. 

Mr. Ho.utrretp. Has the answer of the air carriers been one of 
cooperation and willingness to proceed along this line? 

Mr. Buurestone. Very much so. As I said, they have 500 people 
cleared for secret. They all have designated mobilization respresen- 
tatives. They attend all the meetings in fairly large numbers. There 
are problems, of course, in any contract negotiation where they don’t 
agree necessarily on the terms of the contract, but I would say the 
cooperation has been excellent. In fact, the job couldn’t possibly have 
been even started without their cooperation. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the status of the operating board members in 
wartime? Are they on a Government payroll? Are they without 
compensation? Are they advisory to MATS? How do they operate? 

Mr. Buvestone. They are actually covered under the airlift 
contract—the expenses would be a part of it. Immediate control 
has to be exercised. In other words, somebody has to take all the 
planes and schedule them in and out of particular stations. They 
have to call up all the crew members and schedule them. They have 
to take care of all the problems of maintenance, and planes down, and 
particular flights needed, and all the operating problems an airline 
has today, and they have to gear the operations of some 15 airlines 
in each area to operate as 1 big airline. 

However, the financial control will very largely remain in an AMC 
representative. In other words, the airlines have to go ahead on an 
operating basis and get the job done; but there has to be a Government 
watchdog, the contracting officer, to make sure that they are not just 
wasting money, that although they are doing their job expeditiously, 
they are doing it as economically as the conditions allow. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Now, will you comment on the definite assignment 
of individual pilots and personnel in the CRAF program—as to the 
problem brought before the committee this morning by Mr. Sayen, 
having to do with being in the Active Reserve, the Ready Reserve, 
the CRAF program, and so forth? 

Mr. Buvestone. Yes. 

There has always been some doubt in the eyes of the military 
authorities, and many other people, as to whether or not the manpower 
would be available and would actually move. 

In the Department of Defense appropriations hearings for 1958, 
Mr. James Douglas stated it quite well: 

I find that my friends in the civil airlines say, ‘Well, the civil crews will do 
anything that military crews will.’”’ I have had a good deal of very favorable 
experience that tends to support that position. But at the same time some of 
this military lift is just as important as getting the heavy bombers off the ground 
“when the bell rings.’”” It is simply undeniable that there is an element of 


uncertainty with civil crews that does not exist to the same extent with military 
crews. The fact is that the civil.crews do not have to fly if they do not want to. 
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That is a fairly common saying and it has led to many discussions 
of what the military call the blue-suit plan, that everybody has to 
be in blue suits in order to do the wartime job. 

Other witnesses have testified on the Berlin and other airlifts. 
There is no direct parallel in the last war on airlift. There really 
wasn’t that much airlift available, on this scale. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you saying that civilian crews actually did not 
fly under combat conditions either in Korea or the last war? 

Mr. Buuestons. They did to some extent. They didn’t in a full- 
scale global war which is what we are talking about, with SAC active 
and hydrogen bombs falling all over. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. No one else has flown in that kind of a war. 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. 

However, in addition to these, in World War II I think there was 
some experience in the merchant marine on which I would like to read. 
I think it is quite important. It is from a report of the War Shipping 
Administrator to the President called The United States Merchant 
Marine at War. 


Up to V-J Day, 733 American merchant vessels of over 1,000 gross tons were 
sunk during the war, victims of torpedoes, bombs, mines, and marine disasters 
largely caused by war conditions. This was more than half the tonnage of our 
prewar merchant marine. Hundreds of small craft were also lost, while other 
hundreds were damaged but survived enemy attack, and many in turn destroyed 
the attackers. 

A total of 5,638 merchant seamen and officers are dead and missing; 581 were 
made prisoners of war. Through the first part of 1943, casualties among the 
seagoiny force were greater proportionately than in all the armed services 
combined. 

It is interesting to note that the personnel system thus evolved resulted in 
a peak sea oing force of 250,000, and was kept within the framework of the 
civilian status of the maritime industry, despite the fact that the seamen and 
officers carried on their work under combat conditions. 

More men were induced to stay with the ships. During the war, the turnover 
rate of men in the industry was less than one-fourth of what it had been before 
the war. 

There was not one strike in the maritime industry during the war. * * * 

“Tn 1942, an averare of 12 percent of ships carrying lend-lease for Russia was 
sunk, principally along the dangerous Murmansk run. ® * * 


So, based on all the experience that we have in the past, we think 
that the civil airline crews would not be any more cowardly than were 
the merchant-marine crews. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. That is a remarkable record that you have just 
read of patriotism on the part of civilians and certainly it should be a 
helpful consideration in the determination of the responsiveness of 
the civil reserve air fleet. 

Now, is there anything that could be done that would strengthen 
that degree of certainty, such as voluntary pledges in peacetime, 
pledging their work at this time, that they would respond to this in 
the future? 

Mr. Buvuestone. Well, there are various factors. One is that we 
are not content just to go on past experience. Suppose we were very 
pessimistic. We don’t want to hold clubs over anybody’s head and 
we have never threatened anybody, but I do think that if the Govern- 
ment had to “‘put the bite’ on people, the Government has plenty of 


teeth. If you examine into the specific problem you will see what I 
mean. 
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For example, approximately half of the CRAF personnel required 
are mechanics. ‘The great bulk of all airline mechanics are used in 
the home base for heavy maintenance, and they would also be at the 
port of aerial embarkation within the United States where the planes 
turn around. Only unscheduled maintenance and routine line checks 
at the end of the outward run would normally be done by personnel 
overseas. 

There are approximately 50,000 mechanics in the airlines. The 
number of CRAF mechanics needed overseas would be about 700— 
less than 1% percent. We think, of course, between those who are 
presently sintioned overseas and volunteers, we would have plenty. 
If we don’t, there are some 5,000 that we have estimated we would 
lose to selective service and military Reserves. ‘That number is only 
part of those who are subject to call; in addition, there are a number 
who are in the Inactive Reserve who could be called up and put in 
blue suits and stationed in the CRAF if necessary, and others subject 
to selective service who would have occupational deferments which 
could be canceled. So that 700 out of 50,000 doesn’t seem to be a very 
critical problem. 

For the pilots, approximately 25 percent of the total airline pilots 
now in the airline industry would be needed for the CRAF, about 
3,500 out of some 14,000. 

However, approximately 33 percent are now in the military Re- 
serves. Probably only a relatively small portion of them would be 
called up in the Ready Reserves. The other are in the Inactive 
Reserve. Again, we don’t think it would be necessary, but if there 
were not enough people they could be called up, put in their blue suits 
and put on CRAF planes. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Is there any way of predetermining that those 
people who are subject to call would be left where they are on the 
basis that they would be discharging their military obligations? Is 
there any way of predetermining that? 

Mr. Biugstons. This has been the subject of very considerable 
debate within the Department of Defense. It is still going on. I will 
let them testify on the details of the military reserve program. 

Mr. Morean. Have you any part in that? Does DATA coordinate 
in any way, on this problem, with the Department of Defense and their 
reserve policy? 

Mr. Bivuestone. We get into it, but again, we are not running any 
military reserve program. We don’t have to correlate it with all the 
other military reserve programs, and we don’t have to go before the 
Appropriations Committee and defend the program. What we have 
pressed for mainly is to try to get a definite ruling so that we know how 
many we have. 

DATA has also given priority to the assignment of airline personne! 
to the CRAF, so that whatever shortage there is will actually be left in 
the war air service pattern. This was done very largely on the basis 
of classified information but generally there is a peak period of CRAF 
requirements which this allocation is to meet. 

There is also a more normal nonpeak level. That is why the 
original report was called first- and second-line reserve. 

It is in your peak period that you are short. If that would be 
reduced, as has been estimated by the Department of Defense, you 
wouldn’t have any big problem. So the priority for CRAF personnel 
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is very largely colored by the fact that the priority would go only for a 
peak period, and thereafter there would be enough people to go 
around. 

There have been plans, going back and forth, for solving this man- 
power problem. It is one of the toughest problems. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, is this a tough problem or is it built up to be 
a tough problem because of the record of responsiveness that you have 
given in the merchant marine? 

We know the record of responsiveness in Korea and other emergency 
situations seems to indicate that while it can be theoretically built 
up as a problem, actually the problem, when you get down to the 
practical need, vanishes because of the patriotism of the American 
people. 

Mr. Buivusstone. Well, I don’t consider it such a tough problem. 
I think where the toughness comes in is really in the time limit in 
which you have to do your mobilization. Whatever can be pre- 
planned, and yet remain flexible, should be done. 

Now as to the physical way in which it would be done. Each air- 
line has a big control center. Normally they have up on one wall a 
list of every flight, every plane, where it is, whether it is on schedule 
or not. They have one desk where a man has a chart of every aircraft 
and how many hours since overhaul and soon. There is another desk 
alongside him where they have a record of all the crews, where they 
are domiciled, how many are on duty, how many are off duty, and 
so on. 

From hour to hour, the position of most of the active planes changes. 

On D-day, upon the flash of the word that the CRAF was to be 
activated, it would be necessary for the people in this control center— 
and they have teletypes to every part of the system—to get the word 
out to match up where the planes are and should be, where the crews 
are and where they should be. Actually this has to be done prettv 
much at the time. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Is this true also of the MATS planes that are on 
scheduled flying? 

Mr. Buusstone. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I mean the Air Force is faced with the same prob- 
lem with all planes that are actively engaged between different points 
of transportation? 

Mr. Buvestone. It is true, and the airlines actually face it every 
day of bad weather. Sometimes a front will move in along the whole 
system of an airline, and every schedule will go haywire, and they have 
to immediately reassign aircraft. The planes are running up to their 
overhaul time limit, crews have to be reassigned who would otherwise 
go over their legally allotted hours, food and hotels must be provided 
to the passengers who might be stranded somewhere, and all the rest. 
The airlines are used to it. They can operate in emergencies, and | 
think they would operate it just that way. 

On the other hand, not everybody agrees that that is true and that 
it would work. To the extent that everybody thinks additional 
planning is required, and additional contracts are required—if it will 
assure greater readiness, we are for it. Again, it is a problem of 
matching how much you are going to pay, against how much readiness 
you are getting. 
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The airlines at present do not have a signed contract, and it will 
probably be quite a while in peacetime before they will have one. 
Until they know that, they are very hesitant to enter into negotiations 
with the labor unions to specify who will be on which list to do what. 
They are not quite sure where they stand in relation to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Is there any way of straightening that out? 

Mr. Buverstrone. I think that once the contracts are signed, the 
airlines will begin to negotiate with the pilots and other union repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Hourrietp. They wouldn’t have any right to press these 
people into that type of work in dangerous situations any more than 
the merchant marine had a right to. I am speaking now of the ones 
who are not in the military reserve of one kind or another. If they 
relied on a volunteer system, and they could come up and show that 
75 percent of their pilots have actually volunteered and signed a 
contract with the company as part of their employment contract 
if it was done strictly on a voluntary basis—you could certainly get 
a definite determination of the readiness of the personnel at least to 
assume in advance, whether they would go through with their pledges, 
or not 

Mr. Buiuestone. You can always doubt that. 

Mr. Houirietp. You can bring up doubt there as far as that is 
concerned. A man can enlist in the armed services, and he can refuse 
to fight when the bell rings, too, you know. It is a little tough, but 
I suppose there have been some boys that have done that. 

Mr. Buvsstone. I think one of the difficulties is that you have this 
recurrent bidding—if you had a date on which you knew a war would 
break out, it would be excellent. However, this program has been 
going on for 5 or 6 years now, and can go on almost indefinitely. Air 
Force, presumably, would have to pay for all the process of bidding, 
keeping the list up to date, and rebidding every 6 months or a year 
with all the changes of assignment, and when you are dealing with 
thousands of people somebody has to pay for all that administrative 
cost. Somebody has to weigh whether that administrative cost 
would be worth the additional readiness. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Do you mean to say if a pilot was working for 
company A, and he signed a pledge that ‘As long as I work for this 
company, if we get into a war emergency, I will pledge to continue 
operating the aircraft wherever I am sent by the military forces?’ 
that there would be an administrative problem involved there? 

Mr. Buursrone. You would have to designate a considerably larger 
number than you would expect to use at the time. The man might 
be in Cairo at the time that the plane is supposed to take off at Idle- 
wild. He might be sick. 

Mr. HouirieLp. You are tying a man to an individual plane, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Buiurstone. But he has to go to a particular place to pick up 
his plane. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And I suppose, leave his plane over there if it 
happens to be another CRAF plane? 

Mr. Buurstrone. That involves a different plan. We are trying to 
get it so he and his plane would come back here before it was shot up 
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and no longer available. That is where some of this NATO planning 
comes in, to try to get all our planes back. 

Mr. Houir1etp. It is obvious if you don’t get a plane back you can’t 
use it. It is also obvious if there is a plane out there and there is a 
military job to be done, it could be assigned to it immediately and it 
could start doing it. 

Mr. Buusstone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. If it was in CRAF. 

Mr. Buvuxstone. That is right, and I would like to point out, on 
this matter of readiness, that within the next 48 hours, supposing a 
war occurred right this minute, the scheduled airlines alone are 
scheduled to take off 30 flights out of Idlewild to cross the Atlantic. 
Twenty-two of them are CRAF planes. The crews all know where 
they are going, and so on. So you would have 10 percent of CRAF 
equivalent all ready to go. You also have a number of independent 
airlines who could go very shortly. So even before the 48-hour 
target time of CRAF, I think you would, if the military had the loads, 
have a fairly large number of planes ready to go even before CRAF 
itself was activated. 

I wanted to get into another problem of the CRAF readiness where 
a number of people have had doubts that much of CRAF is ready— 
not counting the paper planning, but actually ready, physically ready. 
Again I will quote from Mr. Douglas’ testimony. 

We have estimated that at the present time we might realize two-thirds of the 
maximum CRAF capability in the first month. I would think that was some- 
what optimistic at the present time. That figure will improve. Toward the end 


of the second month and for the third month certainly we would have 100 percent 
realization of CRAF lift. 


* * * T think perhaps it would be better to say that from one-half to two-thirds 
of the total lift might be realized the first month. 

Now, this again, if it is true, is a fairly serious flaw in the CRAF. 

Mr. Houirievp. It might be corrected to a certain extent by mak- 
ing the CRAF a little larger, couldn’t it? 

Mr. Buiurestone. Well, it might be. Actually, the CRAF is larger. 

Mr. Morean. Do you agree with that statement, Mr. Bluestone? 

Mr. Buuestone. No, I don’t. I think it was based on some evalu- 
ations made by MATS for a somewhat different purpose, and somehow 
not all of the relevant factors were related to this specific study of 
MATS. They have, of course, periodically tried to estimate what is 
the real readiness of CRAF. One of the main factors in the readiness 
of the actual aircraft is whether they are modified. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. This is rapidly being taken care of, I understand, 
by the bringing in of aircraft that are already equipped at the factory 
by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Buusrstone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. So how old is that particular estimate? 

Mr. Buvestone. This particular estimate was made in August 
1957, although I don’t know on what Mr. Douglas based his state- 
ments. The actual percentage figures of readiness are classified 
secret, but it is within the same area that he stated. The latest test 
shows the same thing. What they did was take, as of August 1957, 
the number of planes in the CRAF, which was 368. Those which 
had been group A modified—that is, all wiring and brackets on the 
planes—included 244 that had been modified, which was 66 percent 
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of the total. Sixty-nine additional were undergoing modification; if 
they had been completed that would have brought it up to 85 percent. 

There is another factor, and that is the group B parts. These are 
the actual black boxes and equipment which the airlines would put 
into the aircraft on D-day. They are Government-owned, to be used 
only for CRAF, upon activation. Bascially, they include navigation 
equipment, radio equipment, survival gear, and one piece of equip- 
ment—IFF—which is classified and kept by the Air Force, not by 
the airlines. The rest of group B is kept at the airline main base, 
where the airlines are to bring in their CRAF planes plug in the group 
B, and take off on their mission. 

Of the 368 planes as of August 1957, 195 had group B parts in place, 
which was 53 percent; 89 had been partially equipped, which would 
bring the total up to 77 percent. I might add that this group B is 
basically a responsibility of the Air Force to purchase, or to have 
purchased, and placed with the airline, but again, there are contract 
problems on just how they take care of them, security clearance, and 
so on. 

Now, the biggest defect that I see in applying these figures to CRAF 
aircraft readiness probably occurs really as an administrative detail 
in making the survey. In other words, you might say, ‘Well, what 
is CRAF readiness?” And the first question is, “Which are the CRAF 
planes?” The answer was, ‘‘We have a list of 368 by N number, and 
those are the CRAF planes. How ready are they?” 

However, the CRAF continually changes. It is a group of planes. 
Two-thirds of the planes in the original 331 are no longer in the CRAF. 
In addition, a number of planes have been modified in the factory, 
some of which are not yet in the CRAF. They will be in future 
CRAF’s. 

As of this particular August date, another 266 planes not in the 
then-current CRAF had been modified. A few of them also had 
crashed or had been sold overseas, but substantially most of them 
were available. That total, in number of modified aircraft, if added 
to the previous total, would amount to 139 percent of the CRAF fleet. 

If you also added those which were still undergoing modification, 
you would have 179 percent of the CRAF requirements. 

In addition to that, we don’t have information on which of these 
group B parts are what are called no-go items, that is, the plane 
won’t go without them. Aircraft can take off without some of them, 
but not without certain other parts. We don’t know how much of 
group B falls in each category. 

When you consider all of these factors, my own opinion, and that 
of most of the airline people working on the details, is that the air- 
craft actually are substantially more than 100 percent ready. 

Now, they are not all the most modern; they are not all the current 
CRAF; some of them would require additional intermediate stops; 
but they all were in the CRAF or were considered so suitable for the 
CRAF at one time or another that they have been modified. 

Mr. Houirretp. And they parallel the same figures in MATS. 
There is a parallel to it. A lot of the planes in MATS are the same 
types of planes, and so forth, so you don’t draw the line between 
these planes and the average plane in MATS. Now, there may be 
some planes in MATS—for instance, if you have a DC that has 





been modified and equipped in a civil airline and you have a DC-4 
in MATS, aren’t they on about the same level of readiness? 
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Mr. Buvuerstone. I would say so. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I am talking about the planes themselves, now. 
Not the locations. 

Mr. Buiurstone. The planes themselves were all in or suitable for 
CRAF. 

Mr. Hotrrreip. Or they wouldn’t have been accepted. 

Mr. Buiurstone. Or they wouldn’t have been modified, to begin 
with. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. So your figures give a fair estimate that actually 
179 percent, or 79 percent more than the number in CRAF might 
now be in readiness? 

Mr. Buiusstone. Other than a few that have been sold or that have 
crashed since then. 

Mr. Rosack. That is based on modification? 

Mr. Bivurstone. That is only on the group A modification basis, 
that is right. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there any other reason that might decrease the 
readiness factor? For example, percentage in overhaul, or another 
reason why you couldn’t get hold of them? 

Mr. Buiusstone. As far as overhaul is concerned, we always assume 
that a percentage of all these planes will be in overhaul. When we 
use a 10-hour-a-day utilization, it means that the active aircraft are 
flying well over 10 hours. Their actual duty time has been figured at 
about 11.3 hours, and for the active aircraft it would probably be 
12 or 13. 

Mr. Houirietp. And if this recommendation for substitution for 
specific planes is agreed to, you would overcome, as far as dependability 
of numbers are concerned, that part that might be temporarily in 
overhaul? 

Mr. Buvrstone. That is right. At some of our last top committee 
meetings we went into this, and the majority agreed that if you really 
got into a war for survival, you would pick any ‘‘N’’ number that 
could do the job and you would shoot it through. 

Mr. Houirie.p. I am sure you would use planes whether they were 
modified or not, under those circumstances. 

Mr. Buiuresrone. To make it more formal, we made the following 
motion and adopted it unanimously, and it will be written into the 
draft contract and all the other plans: 

That DATA, with the concurrence of the military, create a supplemental 
CRAF reserve of aircraft that have been Group A modified and that at the time 
are logistically supportable, and that this supplemental reserve be used upon the 
activation of CRAF only by each carrier as a temporary substitute for the same 
carrier’s equivalent CRAF airlift which for bona fide operating reasons may not 
be available to CRAF within the necessary time limit. 

That was a safeguard so there would be no substitution for any 
other reason. 

Mr. Morean. Has there been any delay in this CRAF readiness 
because of lack of stockpiling equipment? 

Mr. Buurstone. Well, I was going to say that probably, in Mr. 
Douglas’ or anybody else’s evaluation, there are a number of factors. 
I have gone into some—crew readiness, aircraft readiness, and so on. 

Mr. Morean. Are you aware of any cutbacks in the CRAF pro- 
gram, in the funding for the CRAF program? 

Mr. Buvuestone. Yes; there have been—I am not sure about 
cutbacks, but the airlines periodically produce lists of equipment and 
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parts which are necessary to support the CRAF. At certain times 
the Air Force has not purchased them. Some of the reason is lack of 
funds; they do not have sufficient funds to purchase all the list. 
There is a variety of reasons. I think MATS could testify on what 
those were. 

Mr. Moraean. Are all of the group B parts now available for the 
CRAF program—the group B modifications? 

Mr. Biugestone. Again, I don’t know. That is a current program. 
The Air Materiel Command keeps the current figures on it. The 
ones I had and quoted were as of August 1957. 

Mr. HouiFreLp. Would it be possible for you to come back tomorrow 
at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Buusestone. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You have a few more minutes, if Mr. Morgan has 
a question 

Mr. Morean. Was DATA consulted by the Air Force or by the 
Department of Defense prior to the announcement of this so-called 
bailment test program? 

Mr. Buvestone. As far as I know, no. 

Mr. Morean. Is there an operating plan for WASP? 

Mr. Buvsestone. It depends upon your definition of an operating 
plan. Actually, the basic operating plan is for the airlines to continue 
to operate the way they are doing today, under wartime conditions, 
and with the planes they then have remaining. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, was this not the subject of one of your meetings 
back in December? 

Mr. Buvzstone. This has been the subject of many meetings, and 
I will get into it tomorrow. 

Mr. Morean. Would you furnish for the record, Mr. Bluestone, 
the yearly allocations to the CRAF program since its inception? 

Mr. BuuzsstTone. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Morean. And by types of aircraft? 

Mr. Buiuestone. Yes. We have it by types, by carrier, and by 
number. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Allocations of aircraft to the civil reserve air fleet 
























































Year ! 
Type 
| | | 
1951 1953 1954 1955 1956-7 1958 1959 1960 
uaa | eer 
Heavy cargo: 
SE SPREE « & on ca cncneanclocedansnitecabannionedtenieteeen | 4 27 33 40 
DR ENO R A ee os ios ate alntaadn 14 10 13 27 32 46 54 
Douglas DC-4............. ities 140 115 123 125 119 124 85 72 
RN eRe an 2 ao | 140 129 | 133 138 150 183 164 166 
Million ton-miles 2. ...........-.} 2.12 2.16 2.16 2. 28 2.73 3. 66 3. 67 3. 92 
Passenger: ‘" 7 . 
oo aS et ee 99 16 |} 18 33 | Gkii2d £ i iade atime 
RIN CN ii cae 56 | 57 61 24 39 12 | 12 
SOE SPU dT T ee, . oh. conicnnslo ke cnencleeeOh nae cea eeeane 83 7 7 41 
SOONG BIO I hinind en Sericnck bs nbbmeenSabetnad lila thde eR dcdda Sts atiallicne 33 34 21 
Lockheed L-049___.............. 2 22 25 OP a dances a gee a 
Lockheed L-749/749A..__-_----_- 35 47 49 43 OP Tia bacdasandeeaees 
I ic I ss i cctcasiminn cn ab iceccv iain acd daicoia enna ie mela! 20 TD Bipiices Rca 
Lockheed L-1649A-_............. Takagi Drea eS amit Se atchelion 16 25 25 
ee cg ee ee ee 35 24 26 19 DO ttiiiaittins tseceve 
OEE COPTWE a genie ns ccesinsuwanadtiensaceatednndade blieaincmadleiwiirandlddiesaads ake ee ee 16 
fo Eee eee eee 331 294 317 350 309 21 
Million ton-miles ?_..........._- 5. 79 5. 98 6.18 6. 40 7. 65 8.71 7. 56 7.93 








1 Years are for lene years 1951-55; 1956-57 extended 18 months to convert to fiscal years; 1958-60 are for 
fiscal years ending June 30 of the year shown. 


2In millions of available ton-miles per 10-hour day as reported for same aircraft in commercial service. 
These are not the capabilities on CRAF routes which are classified ‘‘secret,’’ and these figures are only 
ae a very general idea of the relative capacities of CRAF aircraft as presently employed on com- 
mercial routes. 


Source: Defense Air Transportation Administration. 


Mr. Morean. Could you also furnish us the cost of the program 
to date, in both groups of modifications. 

Mr. BuuEstTone. YEs. 

Mr. Morean. With breakdowns of the yearly requests for funds— 
now if this comes out of Air Force funds, we will get that from them. 

Mr. Buvestone. I don’t have the funds. I do have a report, 
which is not classified, showing what CRAF has cost the Govern- 
ment. From July 1952, estimated through fiscal year 1958, it comes 
to a total of—this was, again, a report as of August, given by MATS, 
at a top committee meeting—$38,735,000. 

Mr. Moraan. That includes both groups of modifications? 

Mr. Buusstone. That includes $6,950,000 of group A modification; 
$6,880,000 of group B parts; $22,400,000 of route logistics support— 
that is the stockpile: $1 million to pay for all this planning; $370,000 
for preparation of the overseas CRAF bases known as senior lodger 
sites, and $1,135,000 for maintenance of the senior lodger stockpile. 

I believe that, if you need more recent figures, MATS will be able 
to provide them. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Bluestone, who selects the specific aircraft for 
the CRAF program? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is part of a fairly long process. If I could 
defer it until the first thing in the morning, I would go into it—the 
whole allocation process. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right, we will postpone that. 

Mr. Moraan. What benefits do the civil carriers derive by having 
their aircraft allocated to CRAF? 

Mr. Buvestone. They don’t get any direct benefits. They may 
get a small profit on some of the work where the cost is less than the 
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estimate. It is probably more than compensated by the overhead 
and the high management personnel who See been working on this 
without compensation, in all our committees, though the working 
people are paid by Air Force contract. 

It does help the airlines in saying that they are a national defense 
asset, and it is a potential help so that it does not occur in a war, 
as it did in the last war, that half their planes are requisitioned by 
the Government and taken away from them, so that in another war 
they could maintain a full operating organization complete with all 
their skilled personnel. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That is conducive to efficiency; isn’t it? 

Mr. Buvestone. It certainly is. 

Mr. Houtrievp. If you can bring a complete organization in with 
its direction and the maintenance and the pilots and its up-to-date 
planes—a system where they are constantly improving their planes, 
and effecting every type of saving that is possible, because of their 
competitive position, where their personnel are not subject to failure 
to reenlist, and all of that sort of thing—you’ve got really an efficient 
organization, haven’t you, from the standpoint of ton-mile cost to 
the Government? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. We consider that it is a very 
efficient industry; that in wartime it would be very efficient, as it is 
now, and that one of the whole basic purposes of the CRAF was for 
them to do the air transport job so the military could say ‘Here is 
our traffic, take care of it, and we can then worry about fighting a 
war instead of running an airline.” 

Mr. Morcan. You mentioned earlier that the original allocation to 
CRAF consisted of 40 percent of the 4-engine aircraft among the civil 
carriers. What is the percentage, today, in the most recent CRAF 
allocation? 

Mr. Buvuestone. The current percent is around 33 percent. The 
1959 CRAF will be around 28 percent, and the 1960 CRAF will be 
about 25.5 percent. The reason for this drop has been that the 
acquisition of airlift by the airlines has been extremely rapid and has 
gone up faster than the military requirement for CRAF. 

Mr. Moraan. Well, have the military requirements leveled off, or 
do you anticipate they will remain the same in 1959 and 1960 as they 
are today? 

Mr. Buvestone. I will get into that a little more tomorrow, but, 
although the airlift figures in CRAF are classified secret, we have com- 
puted out what is the airlift capability if these same aircraft remained 
in commercial service, which is not classified, and from 1951 to the 
current CRAF the total airlift of those allocated aircraft has gone up 
50 percent. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel that CRAF is capable of being expanded? 

Mr. Buvestone. I think so, and I will get into that. I don’t like 
to keep repeating this, but it is a rather complex problem and it in- 
volves very largely adding up the sum of a number of smaller com- 
ponents to see how your total comes out, rather than trying to get a 
total and then work down and see if you can fit it in. 

Mr. Moraean. Will you also make a note to comment on the 
desirability of changing the size of CRAF, either expanding or con- 
tracting? 

Mr. Buvestone. I certainly will. 
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Mr. Rosack. You will have to consider the determination of re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Buvestone. Yes. However, I will say I do not know the 
future military requirements beyond the allocation for the 1960 CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Let’s talk particularly about the military capability 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. I don’t mean necessarily in its present 

osition, but in a position that it could attain. In other words, if we 
ei 1,000 planes, let us say—just use 1,000 for an example—and we 
have 200 of them in CRAF, maybe it is desirable to have 400 in CRAF. 
If there is an overall need, now—if there is a need for the 400 in the 
overall requirement for the Nation on D-day—then the artificial re- 
striction of the size of CRAF, in my opinion, would not be in the 
national interest. But the enlargement of this Reserve component 
to be called upon would be in the national interest. 

Mr. Buvsstone. I will certainly get into that. 

Mr. Houirtetp. By the same token, I would say that the reducing 
of the other part of the picture that makes the complete requirement, 
MATS, should not be done by reducing the overall lift capability of 
the military and the civilian combined, on D-day. We can’t reduce 
that overall capability. 

Now, as to the variation in between, that is the subject that we are 
considering, and that should be considered in the national interest. 

Mr. Buvsestone. I will try to give you as much as I can bearing 
directly on that. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Let’s meet in this room tomorrow, then, at 2 


_ 


o’clock, and we will continue with you, Mr. Bluestone. Thank you 
for your testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., Wednesday, January 15, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 2:10 p. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator, and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investi- 
gators. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Bluestone, you are on the stand and do you have something to 
offer at this time? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DAVID W. BLUESTONE, FORMERLY OF 
DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, NOW WITH 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
F. BOLTON ELWELL, LEGAL ADVISER, DEFENSE AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Buvestone. Yes. First, there was a request for allocation of 
the aircraft to the civil reserve air fleet, since the first one. Here are 
a number of copies. 

Just summarizing the table, you will see that the total capacity of 
the CRAF fleet, today, is 50 percent greater than it was in 1951 at 
the first allocation. As the footnote shows, the actual capacity in 
CRAF operation is secret. It doesn’t correspond to these figures. 
In fact, there is no decrease in real CRAF capability from 1958 to 
1960, the way it is shown on the table here. That is just the com- 
position between domestic and international aircraft. 

The international normally have a lower load capability in com- 
mercial service than the domestic for a similar type. 

Mr. Hourrretp. As I understand it, these figures are a comparison 
of the CRAF capability assigned between 1951 and 1960? 

Mr. Buiurstone. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrretp. That is their capability but not necessarily their 
record of hauling? 

Mr. Buvuestone. Not their record of hauling in the CRAF, on the 
CRAF routes. Again, the actual capability of the CRAF in military 
service is secret. ‘This is the capability of the CRAF in their present 
commercial service, just to give you an index of the size, since the 
number of units is misleading because we have been going in for larger 
and faster aircraft. 
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Mr. Hourrre.p. So the best comparison, then, is in your million 
ton-miles? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And it shows 5.79 in 1951, and 7.65 in 1956-57. 
Your 1958 is a projection, I suppose? 

Mr. BuuEstone. The 1958 is the current fleet. We have converted, 
beginning with 1956-57, so that 1958 and subsequent are for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 of the year shown. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. This shows, then, 8.71 for 1958, 7.56 for 1959, and 
7.93 for 1960, and this indicates that it will decline about 0.8 percent 
in the forthcoming 3 years. 

Mr. Buvuestone. That is misleading to the extent that in CRAF 
operation there will not be a declining capability. In commercial 
service there is because as they shift to international—more of the 
international and nonstop aircraft—they normally run at a lowerload 
than do the same type of planes domestically. 

For example, a DC-—7 domestically will normally make an inter- 
mediate stop going across the coutnry, or 2 or 3. They just put them 
on shorter runs. 

Internationally, there will be much more distance between stops, 
more fuel carried, and therefore normally a lower load carried. The 
table only reflects that fact. 

I would also like to point out that the heavy cargo capability has 
gone up very considerably, compared to 1951. By the 1958 fleet, 
there was an increase of about 73 percent and by 1960 there will be 
an increase of about 85 percent. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. In order to increase that, you would have to in- 
crease the capability of your CRAF, by assigning more planes to it, 
or changing the smaller ones to larger ones? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. I would like to go briefly into the 
allocation process as it proceeds, today. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, what are you going into? What do you 
mean by “‘allocation?”’ 

Mr. Buvestone. Of the aircraft to the CRAF to meet the military 
wartime requirements, in order to show you what a change in the 
size of CRAF would mean for our military preparedness. Actually, I 
believe the military can go into this in more detail, but I just wanted 
to outline the entire process. 

As it now stands, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) prepare their war 
plans and they make their estimates of what kind of a war there will 
be, where, how long it will last, what enemy moves will be made, what 
United States moves will be made, and so on. 

The three services then compile the logistic support requirements 
that are necessary for them to perform their wartime task. JCS 
then puts these requirements all together. They apply certain 
standards of how many casualties there will be, what the replacement 
rate of men will be, which units have to be deployed, how much 
resupply there will be, how much they estimate should go by surface 
and how much by air, and so on, and they produce a total requirement 
to support the entire war plan which is classified ‘‘Top Secret.”’ 

They then hand over those requirements to the Air Force. MATS 
then computes its own estimated capabilities to fulfill those require- 
ments, taking into account their own number of aircraft plus any 
aircraft assigned to them for wartime purposes from other commands, 
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daily utilization, deductions for heavy maintenance, training, route- 
support contingencies, and all the rest of their operating plan. 

They then subtract that from the grand total which has been given 
to them by JCS and the difference is the CRAF requirement. That 
is classified ‘‘Secret,’’ since it is only a part of the total war plan. 

Mr. Hourrreup. You are now talking strictly on the basis of 
capability, of lift, now, in these figures? You are not talking about 
their present utilization? It would be capacity utilization in wartime 
for MATS and capacity utilization for CRAF? 

Mr. Buiusstone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrietp. And when they get that figure, they relate that 
figure to their need, on D-day. 

In other words, let us assume that their need is X on D- day and 
let us assume they combine the total capability of MATS and the 
tofal capability of CRAF and it only comes up to 40 percent of X, 
then they know they are 60 percent deficient? 

Mr. Buusrstone. That is not the process they actually follow. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Is that what happens, though? 

Mr. Buiuzstone. As it happens in detail, JCS first states a total 
requirement. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is X. 

Mr. Buuestone. That is X. 

Then MATS subtracts from that their estimate of their own capa- 
bility. That is Y. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That would be some percenta re of X? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. Mr. Douglas, in last year’s appro- 
priations testimony, said that that was approximately 60 percent of 
the total. 

Mr. Houtrreup. We can put down 60 percent. 

Now, they need 40 percent, to fill X. 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right, and the CRAF requirement is, by 
subtraction, that 40 percent. That comes to us as a statement of so 
many passengers and so many tons of material between certain United 
States aerial ports of embarkation and certain overseas destinations 
required for a particular period of time. 

Actually, the requirements go to ODM, and at the same time 
Commerce gets a copy of it. However, before this process has 
been completed, MATS and DATA, as soon as we have a pretty 
good fix on the requirements that will be officially approved, begin 
getting into the detail of just how to fulfill that requirement, what 
are the most desirable types of aircraft, which particular loads, which 
type of aircraft can and should carry, what the aircraft ranges are, 
at what intermediate points they will have to stop, in which oceans 
they should operate so that the carrier’s main base is in the right 
area if possible, and so on. 

So, normally, by the time we get the official requirements we have 
what amounts to a proposed allocation, or several alternate proposals. 

DATA then calls in the DATA Allocations Advisory Committee, 
which is basically of airline personnel, but there are also military and 
other Government representatives present. We ask their advic: on 
what is the most equitable way, as between various carriers, of s.tis- 
fying this requirement. It 1s somewhat more complicated than 
that, but basically that is the process. 
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After we hear their advice and in view of all the requirements, 
DATA then makes and publishes an allocation. 

Following that, the logistics working group—the Atlantic Com- 
mittee and the Pacific Committee and their 12 technical advisory 
groups—are called into session. They are given the allocation and 
told to prepare an operating plan and a logistics support plan for 
this period. 

Mr. Houirie.p. For this 40 percent of X? 

Mr. Buvestone. Usually, they find certain changes are necessary. 
The allocations may have been based on certain estimates which may 
have changed for operating reasons. 

We normally then publish a revised allocation which is the final one, 
and this whole CRAF plan, the 182 war plan and the unclassified 
companion manual, proceed. 

Mr. Houirievp. Now, can I ask this question: Is your present 
CRAF total capacity, is that large enough to do this 40 percent of 
X job? 

Mr. Buvesrone. First of all, there is one deficiency in it, and that 
is that the heavy cargo requirements stated in this 40 percent now 
exceed the capability of the airlines to supply in heavy cargo aircraft. 
In other words, although we allocate—— 

Mr. Hourrretp. We have a rolleall. We will have to adjourn. 
It will take us probably about 20 minutes to answer our names. 

The committee is adjourned for 20 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 2:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, and upon 
reconvening at 2:50 p. m., the following occurred:) 

Mr. Houirre.tp. Mr. Bluestone, we were discussing the theoretical 
capacity of MATS and CRAF. 

As I remember, we came to the conclusion that X would equal 
total capability needed at D-day. We said that, first, the amount 
of MATS capability was set up as a fact. We took, for hypothetical 
reasons, 60 percent.. Subtracting 60 percent from total needed 
capacity X would leave 40 percent of X for CRAF to perfor m. 

Then, I asked you if CRAF, under the present war plans, had been 
developed to the point where it could assume that 40 percent of X, 
and your reply was that it had not. 

Mr. Buusstone. It had not to the extent that the requirement 
includes a need for heavy cargo aircraft. 

What we have done is allocated all the heavy cargo aircraft of the 
civil carriers to the CRAF, but that, combined with MATS’ own 
heavy cargo capability, is not sufficient to meet the total wartime 
requirements. 

Mr. Houirrexp. It is axiomatic, then, that there is a deficiency 
there at this time in that category? 

Mr. Buvsestone. That is right, in heavy cargo. 

Mr. Houirisip. Let us assume further hypothetically that there 
is now 30 percent ability in CRAF, and we will assume that the 
10 percent that is left, from deducting 30 from 40, is the deficiency, 
and this is for the sake of illustration. 

In order to make that 10 percent up, it has to be made up either in 
MATS or in CRAF, if we are going to make it up? It has to be made 
up one place or the other, because there is an overall deficiency of 
10 percent under these figures? 

Mr. Buvestone. There is another alternative. 
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Mr. Houiri1etp. What is it? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is this: In stating the requirement there was 
also a statement made that a certain percentage of the total cargo 
requirement had to be heavy cargo, and the rest to be light cargo. 

Ar. Houirretp. But you have already said that the total heavy 
cargo requirement is deficient in both MATS and in CRAF for the 
total need; have you not? 

Mr. Buvestone. The heavy cargo requirement as stated, yes. 

Mr. Houirievp. As stated. That is what we are talking about. 
We are talking about the war plan. 

Now, I will get back to the question I asked you before: Does that 
not indicate that there is a 10-percent deficiency in heavy cargo 
capability? And that it has to be made up in either CRAF or in 
MATS? If they reach the point that they want to reach for D-day? 

Mr. Buivestone. Or, I believe, there is another alternative. 

Mr. HoutrieLtp. Well, what is it? 

Mr. Buuesrone. The alternative is this—I am not sure the figure is 
classified, but say X percent of the total cargo requirement can be in 
light cargo which can be carried on passenger-type aircraft. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Now, you are shifting to another base. You said 
before at the present time there was a shortage in the heavy cargo. 

Mr. Buiusstone. As stated; that is right. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Sure, if they change the requirements, the whole 
thing changes, but we are talking about what the requirements are 
right now and not a change. 

Mr. Buiurstons. Except the way this figure developed—I haven’t 
been in on all the details of it, but it seems to be an approximation 
of what this X percent is for light cargo. 

Now, that really is not a MATS function, as such, although they 
have experience in carrying heavy and light cargo. 

I believe that at the time the requirement initially is stated, JCS 
should give more detailed attention to how much of that is heavy 
cargo and how much is light cargo. ; 

Mr. Houirieip. We are not going behind JCS and assume what 
they might have done. We assume they have done something. We 
necessarily have to use the word ‘X’’, because of secrecy, and we are 
using hypothetical percentages which may have no relation at all to 
the actual percentages. But we are trying to pin down a principle 
involved, which is, at the present time under the present planning, 
there is tor the sake of this illustration a 10-percent deficiency. 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirievp. If we make that up, that is, the 10-percent defi- 
ciency in heavy cargo capability, we have to make it up in either 
MATS or in CRAF, is that right? 

Mr. Buvusestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirievp. Let’s consider making it up, first, in the civilian 
air carriers. If the civilian reserve, CRAF, in other words—if it was 
decided that CRAF should build up this deficiency in the overall 
capability, then it would involve an assignment of additional cargo— 
and passengers probably, but in this case we will say cargo, because 
it is heavy—to CRAF, would it not? It would have to develop a 
capability? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. 
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Mr. HouirieLtp. They would have to buy planes or allocate more 
planes into this program; is that not right? 

Mr. Buvsstons. They couldn’t allocate more—— 

Mr. Houirreip. Because they do not have it? 

Mr. Buusstone. They haven’t any more. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. So they would have to build it up. 

Now, that is one way of doing it. 

The other way of doing it is to buy new planes for MATS to build 
up this capability. And if you build it up, that means that you 
change MATS to a 70-percent capability and you leave CRAF at 30 
percent, assuming that the whole thing was done in MATS. 

If you built it up in CRAF, it would mean giving them the 40 per- 
cent which is now set up as the needed additional requirement over 
MATS. Is that not right? 

Mr. Buvsstone. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now we get to the bailment program. 

If in the bailment program part of this 60 percent capacity of 
MATS, part of the planes which represents this capability, is assigned 
to CRAF—let us say 10 percent is assigned to CRAF—that brings 
up CRAF’s 40 percent, but it reduces MATS from 60 percent to 50 
percent. 

Now, let us assume that these 10 planes that they are going to test 
represents this 10 percent. Of course we know it doesn’t. Those 
10 planes then do not add to the overall total need or to the overall 
total capabilities, do they? 

Mr. Buvestone. No. 

Mr. Houirrexp. It is a transfer? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, to replace that, they have just transferred 
it, they have transferred between 2 entities a 90 percent capability, 
haven’t they? 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Houir1eip. So you haven’t filled your need, have you? 

Mr. Buvuestone. No. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. So the next thing that MATS does after they do 
this is to come in and ask Congress for new jet-powered, turboprop 
DC-7’s, Constellations, of the heavy-cargo type. That is the only 
alternative, isn’t it, because CRAF can’t do it; CRAF is precluded from 
building up their fleet; they are precluded from the business that is 
necessary to increase their capacity. 

Mr. Buusestone. Well, I won’t speak for what MATS will do. 

Mr. Houirieip. Do you follow my logic? 

Mr. Buvestone. Certainly. 

Mr. Houtrieip. So might we not consider that the bailment pro- 
gram is a transfer of capability and an elimination of the opportunity 
for CRAF to grow to the 40 percent need that we set down here? 

Mr. Buvestone. That would seem logical. 

Mr. Hourrieip. And if that need still exists, isn’t it logical to 
assume that MATS is going to come in and say, “‘We need 10 percent 
more cargo-carrying capacity. Therefore we want Congress to 
appropriate—well, if it costs $3 million for a plane and they need 100 
more planes—$300 million for additional capital plant investment.”’ 

Mr. Buvestone. It well may. 

Mr. Hourrte.p. On the other hand, if they let CRAF handle this, 
CRAF would build their own fleet. This is their claim—that they 
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will build their own fleet and they will supply the capital-plant invest- 

ment that is needed to bring up our ca ability and do it out of revenue 
er ton-mile, which is cheaper than MATS can do it on a ton-mile 
asis. That is their claim. 

I am not saying they can do it. I don’t know. If their figures 
prove that they are carrying cargo, let us say, for 11 cents a ton-mile, 
and if the MATS figure is 18 cents a ton-mile ’ without including their 
capital-plant investment, their facilities, their maintenance, their 
operating crews, isn’t it very obvious that you have an economic 
problem here in which the taxpayers are interested? 

Mr. Buurestone. Certainly. 

As a matter of fact, I think the development of more military traffic 
for the commercial carriers would produce more than a proportional 
increase, say, in heavy cargo equipment. This is because any system 
which sets up a separate way of carrying it, insulated from the first, is 
less economical when you start with a large system which we now 
have of common carriers plus independent airlines. There are a 
number of routes and services which at present are marginal or sub- 
marginal, based solely on commercial traffic available, either because 
of light traffic potentiality, or directional unbalance, or seasonality of 
movement; whereas, if you could combine with that an additional load : 
from the militar y, some of these routes which are now submarginal 
might become commercially practical, by combining both loads. 

In the long run, I believe they would then lead toa lowering of your 
total cost of ‘doing business for the airlines, and in the long run I think 
they could in turn reduce their rates and generate more commercial 
traffic, and the process would become progressively better. Even- 
tually, over a period of time, it would also reduce the charges to the 
military for the same amount of traffic. 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, increased utilization of existing aircraft will 
not solve the problem of deficiency in capability at D-day, will it? 
Because your efficiency at D-day is based on full operational capa- 
bility of MATS and of CRAF, and therefore if you have a 90 percent 
deficiency of capability, the increase in utilization of MATS in peace- 
time does not increase the total capability, does it? 

Mr. Buusrstong. No. 

Mr. Houirreip. Because that capability has already been figured 
in the 60 percent. Whether they are using it at 10 percent or 3 percent 
or 20 percent, that has no relation to the need on D-day. 

Mr. Buiuestone. That is right, but there is a qualification. That 
is a minimum level—-I don’t know just what it is—but there is a 
minimum level to keep any system operating, MATS or anybody else. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is right. 

Mr. Buvsstone. So that, if you don’t go below that minimum, the 
current utilization doesn’t bear any necessary relation to your wartime 
job. 

Mr. Hourrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Buvestone. If you keep all your people in training and so on, 
at the minimum needed for wartime expansion. 

Mr. Houirretp. No one would advocate that MATS reduce its 
operation to the point of affecting D-day capability, and no one 
would advocate CRAF reducing its utilization to that point, because 


that is the one goal we must look forward to, the 100 percent capability 
on D-day. 
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Mr. Buivestone. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Rogack. Mr. Bluestone, in figuring the capability, they have 
to start out with something. So the people who figure the require- 
ments see what MATS has, they see what the civil airlines’ capacity 
is, and then they come up with a requirement figure. If a require- 
ment figure was so remote from capability, it wouldn’t have any use, 
anyway. So the question is: Do you start with the requirements or 
do you start with the capability? 

Mr. Buvestone. Well, it is a circular process, logically. JCS have, 
I believe, two sets of requirements. One is known as a capability 
requirement, where, before they get the answer to the problem, they 
look in the back of the book and see about what the answer should be. 
Otherwise, they might produce a war plan calling for 5,000 planes, 
and if they only have 1,000, they have just wasted their time. 

The other one is called an objective requirement, but it isn’t really 
objective in the sense that they could have everything they wanted, 
it is just a much more optimistic estimate of what they might get. 
That is normally very much higher than the requirements capability. 
+ aor what we get from JCS, I believe, is the requirements capa- 

ility. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. You know this reminds me of the time the Atomic 
Energy Committee was trying to get the requirements from the 
military on the number of atomic bombs. Let us say that our ability 
then was to produce 10 atomic bombs a year. So the military would 
come up and say, ““We want 10 atomic bombs a year. For this next 
year we want 10 atomic bombs. 

Well, we would say, ‘““How do you arrive at that figure?” 

“Well, we have consulted with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and they can make 10 atomic bombs.” 

So the Atomic Energy Committee said, ‘‘We don’t care what the 
Atomic Energy Commission can make. We want to know how many 
atomic bombs you need to carry out a war plan.”’ 

Well, it took us a long time to get them to say, “Well, we actually— 
we would love to have—we actually need 15—-we need more than 10. 
We need 15.” 

Finally they came up and they said, “We need 15.” 

We then got busy and got facilities to make 15, but until then, the 
Atomic Energy Commission just planned to make 10. So we started 
a new raw materials purchasing program, we built some additional 
facilities and built them the 15 bombs they needed. 

This type of thing of setting your requirements to defend this Nation 
on the basis of what you have is the reason the sputnik is up there 
twisting around and we are sitting here and can’t get a 4-pounder off 
the ground. That is the kind of thinking that has resulted in that. 

Mr. Buvesrone. I think the military have a real problem on this. 
I think that in wartime there is a limitless requirement for air trans- 
portation to do what you want, at the time. It is still true that you 
should get there the firstest with the mostest. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I have never seen a general who had enough men 
or enough guns. I will admit that. 

Mr. Biurstrone. If you would say you have enough airlift for 
putting one division in the field within so many hours, it would be 
much better to be able to airlift 2, or 3, or X number of divisions. 
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Mr. Hourrretp. But you don’t preclude the possibility of increasing 
within your capability. If the goal is 15 bombs and you need 15 bombs, 
you don’t preclude that possibility of raising your capability from 
10 to 15. 

Mr. Buuxstone. No, certainly not. 

Mr. Hourrreuip. Just because you haven’t got the capability of 
making over 10 at the present time. 

Mr. Buiuestone. As a matter of fact, I believe that following the 
recommendation of the airlines, if it would result in a larger CRAF— 
that is, if the airlines would say, ‘‘We can put in twice as many planes 
of the right types,’ JCS, I believe, would immediately say, ““Now, we 
can count on all this, plus whatever else we had. We can therefore 
afford additional strategic moves, which we couldn’t before because 
we didn’t have the logistic support to keep it going. 

Mr. HouirieLtp. Now, maybe this is a good idea. 

Mr. Buuestone. Therefore, they would increase our military 
potential by whatever that factor is worth in their overall military 
planning. 

I believe that if CRAF is increased for any reason, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean a decrease in MATS. It can mean only an increase in 
what the military can plan on-achieving in their war plans. 

Mr. Houirietp. What you are saying is, if that total capability 
to lift heavy cargo that we designated X is reached, they will ask for X 
plus 10 percent? Is that what vou are saying? 

Mr. Buurstone. They don’t have to. 

Mr. HourrreLtp. They would revise their requirements upward. 

Mr. BuurstTone. For any capability requirement. If you say 
“Here is additional capability,” the next plan should turn up with 
additional requirement to account for it. 

Mr. Rogpack. This debate, Mr. Chairman, goes to a fundamental 
policy question before the committee. The position of the military 
has been that CRAF comprises what we have to make up after we 
figure the MATS capability. 

The industry, contrarywise, says, “MATS should be that to be 
made up after we have a certain CRAF capability.” 

Now, what recommendations do you have or what light can you 
throw on the policy issue that is involved in the circularity of 
reasoning? 

Mr. Buurestone. As usual, Commerce is right in the middle. 

Mr. Houirie.tp. Well, you can take a pretty objective position now, 
because you are pulled in to be a witness for Commerce and you are 
not in Commerce. 

Mr. Buuxsstone. Well, I am still in Commerce. 

Mr. Rosack. He is authorized to speak for the Under Secretary of 
Transportation. 

Mr. Buvestone. I am also speaking for the Under Secretary; also 
CAA is under the Under Secretary, too. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. All right, let’s see how brave you are. 

Mr. Buurstone. When I said we were in the middle, I meant that 
is a historic and necessary function of the Department of Commerce. 
We normally try to balance military requirements and civil require- 
ments with civil capabilities. That is our job, and it is always a 
problem of weighing one against the other. 
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I think the process should not be what it has been historically, of 
subtracting MATS from the total requirement to get CRAF, and it 
shouldn’t necessarily be what the ATA has said, of subtracting CRAF 
from the total to get MATS. 

I think you have to look at all of those at the same time, because 
what determines the size of MATS, I believe, should be: First, what is 
their wartime job? Second, what level of operation do they need in 
peacetime to maintain sufficient readiness to do their wartime job 
when a war comes? 

If this subtraction process would reduce MATS below that level, I 
wouldn’t be for it. In principle, I would say that the increase of 
CRAF, if it is possible, is excellent for the Government. 

Mr. Hourrretp. On a showing of economy of operation, but not on 
the showing of a premium for them. Ona showing of economy, basing 
their actual cost of operation against the actual cost of MATS. 
Then, if that basis can be established, you would consider that a sound 
basis for the increase of CRAF? 

Mr. Buusstrone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Of course, if you couldn’t show that, you would 
have to advise an increase in MATS to get that overall capability we 
need. 

Mr. Buusstone. Yes; actually, in peacetime, CRAF, as such, has 
very little cost. 

Mr. Houirretp. We are talking about the cost to the taxpayers. 
That is my business here. 

Mr. Buurstonn. The cost to the taxpayer is really negligible com- 
pared to the value of what you are getting. You are buying an 
insurance policy worth over half a billion dollars currently, and you 
have spent, to date, less than $40 million for everything, and part of 
that will keep part of it going in the future. You will spend less than 
just what the Government would pay on interest cost for it. You are 
not paying any of the operating cost. 

Now, to the extent that you would then throw some more military 
business onto the existing airlines system, there would be that addi- 
tional cost, but there would not be your total capital cost for a large 
air-transport capacity in being. 

Mr. Moraan. Has the Department of Commerce, or the Under 
Secretary for Transportation, recommended at any time an increase 
in civil airlift capability to meet future peacetime or wartime 
requirements? 

Mr. Buvestone. The answer is ‘‘No,” because the problem is 
really in the future. It has been very recent developments that 
have brought it up. 

When the initial allocation was made in 1951, the total require- 
ments stated by the military for CRAF, plus the total war-air-service- 
pattern requirements, were just equal to what the airlines had. There 
was no argument. Since that time the CRAF requirements generally 
have increased faster than the airline capability; so we were short of 
airlift, and the report on minimum civil requirements of the CAB 
Industry Advisory Committee on Civil Aviation showed that as of 
1955 we would be 89 modern aircraft short of meeting both require- 
ments. The priority was given to the CRAF, partly because of the 
fact that it represented a peak requirement for a relatively short 
period. It is only very recently that everybody has been waking up 
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to the fact that the airlines are ordering tremendous amounts of 
capacity for the future, and that you may have a surplus, as com- 
pared to the present method of figuring CRAF. It is therefore really 
in the future that the problem lies of possibly increasing the CRAF. 
It has not been true in the past. 

Mr. Riexuman. How far in the future might that be? 

Mr. Buusstone. Well, we actually carry our detailed CRAF plan- 
ning through June 30, 1960. We have taken a look into 1961. The 
airline jet orders go into 1961, and I believe some into 1962. When 
you look at that, you see a tremendous increase. 

Mr. RieHuMan. That would more than offset this 10 percent that 
we have been talking about here. 

Mr. Buvestone. Heavy cargo is a peculiar ‘‘animule.” Again, we 
have allocated a considerable number of passenger-type planes to 
handle light cargo, but I don’t believe a really thorough study of this 
was made in JCS, with this in view. For each 1 percent that you can 
state your requirement in light cargo rather than heavy cargo, you 
might allocate quite a large number of additional civil aireraft—in this 
case, they might be the new jets. If JCS would look at their require- 
ment at the time they figure it and review how much of it might be 
in light cargo, the allocation to CRAF might be increased considerably, 
just from that one factor alone. This would not count moving 
passengers and light cargo, for which they will have a large increase in 
capacity. 

Mr. RreauMan. You are saying here that there is a shortage due to 
the CRAF being able to carry heavy cargo? 

Mr. Buuestone. That is right. 

Mr. RieniMan. Now, if you are projecting ahead 3 years, the 
commercial lines certainly aren’t going to be procuring aircraft that 
won’t carry heavy cargo; are they? 

Mr. Buvestone. They are. All the new jets that I know of are 
passenger type. 

Mr. RizuuMan. No heavy-cargo jets? 

Mr. Biugstrone. Not any on firm order that I know of. 

Mr. Houirie.p. But if they knew they could get some business, 
they might buy that type? 

Mr. Buugstone. I think so. They will go after whatever business 
they think they can get. 

Mr. Rrenuan. If the ‘y felt assured that MATS would not fill with 
its own planes that gap, that is necessary—let’s say 10 percent—to 
carry this heavy cargo at D-day, I have no doubt in my mind but what 
the commercial lines would step in and fill that gap with the heavy- 
type planes for cargo purposes. 

Do you have any doubt about that? 

Mr. Buiugstone. No; they would add what they believe the mili- 
tary market is, to what they estimate this commercial market would 
be, and they would probably order more heavy-cargo equipment. 
And it would be more than they would use for carrying military cargo 
because they would also count on additional commercial cargo. 

Mr. More@an. What determines heavy cargo versus light cargo? 
Is it size or weight or just what is the breakoff point? 

Mr. Buusestone. There are several criteria. That is one reason 
why I think that JCS, or one of their agencies should look into the 
problem in more detail. One is the size of the door through which 
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you have to move it. In other words, on a passenger plane, with a 
door 36 inches wide, you can’t get in certain types of material. An- 
other is the floor loading. Even with pallets for some types of mate- 
rial, they would just be carrying too much weight of pallets. If they 
didn’t use pallets, of course, the load might go right through the floor. 

DC-4’s have been stressed for 200 pounds per square foot. Pas- 
senger planes, in the main cabin, normally run 75 or 100 pounds per 
square foot. The new heavy-cargo run about 300. I don’t know 
what the military cargo planes have. 

And an additional criterion, which is probably not too important 
in the total tonnage, is very outsize cargo. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Like a tank or a jeep? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. Not a jeep, necessarily; a tank or a missile. 

Mr. Houirietp. Let me ask you this, Mr. Bluestone: Did you serve 
on the staff of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Buvsstone. Not officially. 

Mr. Houirie.p. Where it expressed a civil air policy approved by 
the President in 1954? 

Mr. Buvestone. Not officially, but the drafting of that mobiliza- 
tion section was done in our office. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Then you are aware of it? 

Mr. Buvestone. Oh, yes. We produced the first draft which was 
then coordinated among all the agencies. 

Mr. Houirie.tp. And it was approved by all the agencies? 

Mr. Buvusstone. That is right. 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, I am going to quote from some testimony 
that was given us that purports to be a quote from the civil air policy 
formulated by the President’s Coordinating Committee, and approved 
by the President in 1954. It states as follows, in discussing national 
policy on Government use of air services, and I quote: 

In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in meet- 
ing military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Department of De- 
fense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private industry 
and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on an econom- 
ically sound basis. 

To the best of your knowledge, has that policy been changed? 

Mr. Buurstone. No, it has not. 

Mr. Houirreip. I quote further: 

The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air carriers. 

In the first place, do you recognize that as being part of it? 

Mr. BuurEsToneE. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. As far as you know, has that policy been changed? 

Mr. Buusstone. No. 

Mr. Rosack. Has it ever been enforced? 

Mr. Buiugstonzn. Not by DATA. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, there is another recommendation in 
that civil air policy that deals directly with this question of cargo 
aircraft. 

Do you have a copy of that policy with you, Mr. Bluestone? 

Mr. Buurestone. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Would you look up that section and read the recom- 
mendation on the air cargo? There is a recommendation in bold type. 
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Mr. Houtrite_tp. The Defense Department was party to the approval 
of that air coordinating policy, was it not? 

Mr. Buvusstrone. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrre_p. So you would assume since it is the national policy 
and they approved it, that they would be obligated to follow that 
policy, sod you not, unless they were ordered otherwise or unless 
the policy was changed? 

Mr. Buvestone. The Air Coordinating Committee, as such, does 
not have any power. It can make recommendations. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But this policy was set forth in language, and the 
language was submitted to the Defense Department, and as I under- 
stood it, vou said the Defense Department approved it. 

Mr. Buiurstone. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. It is a matter, Mr. Chairman, of what “the greatest 
extent practicable’? means. It means something different to the 
Department of Defense, perhaps, than it does to the civil agencies. 

Mr. Hourrretp. It doesn’t say that, Mr. Counsel. Let me read it 
to you for your benefit. 

In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in meet- 
ing military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Department of 
Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on 
an economically sound basis. 

Mr. Rosack. I thought you were referring to the one above. 
Excuse me. 

Mr. Buvestone. I know Commerce still agrees with that. Com- 
merce is not in charge of the enforcement of all of it. I believe the 
critical-point there is ‘“‘to the greatest extent practicable,” or I believe 
it is really the estimate by the military of a minimum MATS size. 
If you retain that minimum MATS size at a certain training level, 
you automatically produce a certain number of available ton-miles, 
which is more economical to fill than to let go empty. 

Mr. Houirtetp. But there has been no claim that the utilization 
of the fleet, today, is based on the maintenance of capabilities, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. Buivurstrone. Well, I believe that 

Mr. Houirietp. They may make that claim, and if they do, we 
will explore that. We will see how many hours a day you have to 
run those planes to keep them operable. 

Mr. Buvurestrone. James Douglas, in the last Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearing, and other witnesses, stated quite often that they 
required a military air transport service in being, in a high state 
of readiness under their tight military control to be ready within 
hours. 

Mr. HoutF1e.p. I believe that. 

Mr. Buvesrone. And that that required the amount of utilization 
they were using. 

In fact, he said that the level of utilization at that time was 4.4 
hours, and that by January 1, 1958, they were going to try to get it 
up to 6 hours, which would mean an increase of 

Mr. Ho.uirietp. Without any competition with civil aircraft, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Buvestone. He didn’t say. It would just mean more than a 
one-third increase from that time, of their available ton-miles that 
they could fill with traffic. 
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Mr. Morean. Mr. Bluestone, could you now cite the recommenda- 
tion on this air-cargo portion of the policy statement? You didn’t 
read that into the record; did you? 

Mr. Buvestone. No. 

The further development of the air-cargo industry, with particular emphasis 
on all-cargo services, is in the national interest and should be encouraged. 

Mr. Morean. Do you think that has been encouraged since the 
issuance of this policy statement? 

Mr. Buvestrone. To some extent; yes. 

Now, we always have the problem in any encouragement of how 
much are you going to spend for how much development? 

For example, there was—I don’t know whether it was before or 
after this statement—a prototype bill, which was that the Government 
would help develop new types of aircraft, and I believe an all-cargo 
type was one type. 

Subsequent to that, after some work had been begun by CAA, the 
appropriation was cut off and the project was never carried through. 

Now you get all types of complications in trying to develop such 
planes. 

Again, if you mean that the military should help encourage them, 
again, that is to a large extent a military appropriations problem, 
and your problem, too. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you consider that in the bailment program, 
if carried into effect, the number of planes assigned to the bailment 
program increases from, let us say, 10 to 100—that will be encouraging 
a civil reserve aircraft program? 

Mr. Buvestone. I wouldn’t say so. However, I believe that the 
military have their problem in trying to maintain these all-cargo 
planes in some degree of readiness, and I believe the bailment program 
was probably an attempt on their part to do that. I believe that in 
principle it is not good. However, if that had been the only way 
to meet that particular need, I would have been for it. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. We have had ample testimony from carriers that 
they could furnish DC-4’s and DC-6’s, or C-—118’s, I believe they 
are designated, for this test. We have had ample testimony along 
that line, so there is an alternative way of meeting it. 

Mr. Morean. What aircraft, Mr. Bluestone, does MATS have for 
handling this heavy cargo that are not in the civil fleets, today? 
What types of aircraft? 

Mr. Buiugstone. They have a fairly large variety. 

Mr. Morgan. I mean just to handle this specific problem of heavy 
cargo. 

Mr. Buvestone. As I understand it, all the aircraft that they have 
are convertible between heavy cargo, passengers, and litters for 
carrying wounded, 

Mr. Morean. Outside of the C-124 and the new C-133, can you 
name a type airplane in MATS that is not available in the civil fleet, 
speaking now only of the aircraft and not of the modifications? 

Mr. Buvusstone. I believe their transports are the same type. It 
is really a question of numbers rather than types. 

Mr. Moraan. Is it true to say that they are operating civil aircraft 
that have been modified to meet this heavy cargo requirement—those 
that are heavy cargo aircraft, excluding the 124 or the 133? 
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Mr. Buvusstone. The basic type can be military or civil, depending 
on what you mean by modifying. 

Mr. Morean. To increase the size of a door and to increase the 
floor loading. That requires merely a modification and a strengthening 
of the floor structure, does it not? 

Mr. Buvusestong. That is a very considerable modification that 
normally, economically, can only be made at the time the plane is 
manufactured: not so much the door but the floor; you would practi- 
cally rebuild your fuselage entirely if you had to do that. We had that 
in the CRAF as one of the problems, and we decided it was just 
uneconomical to do it in peacetime and impractical in wartime because 
you wouldn’t have time to do all that work. 

Mr. Morean. But it is less costly to modify an existing 1049—H, 
say, than to buy a new one and add it to the fleet, is it not? 

‘Mr. Buursrons. All the 1049H’s are heavy-cargo planes now. 

Mr. Morean. Take a DC-6, or another airplane they presently 
have in CRAF. 

Mr. Buvsstone. If you took, for example, a DC-6B, you could 
modify the door. You couldn’t very well strengthen the floor to 
any great extent. In doing so, you would increase the weight of your 
aircraft quite a bit. Then the civil air carriers would suffer a con- 
siderable penalty in possible payload, which would come out of 
their own pockets every time they were near their capacity. It 
would then be costing them money indefinitely to maintain a war 
resource which wouldn’t do them any good, and in fact would penalize 
them. 

Mr. Houirieip. Do you feel that the civil carriers would increase 
their fleet with these specialty-type aircraft for handling heavy cargo 
if they were encouraged, with some assurance of military business? 

Mr. Buiussrone. | think so, yes. 

Mr. Houirieup. Could you give us an estimate—we are talking 
about a special type of plane. Could you give us an estimate of 
how much of this cargo, when we consider passenger and freight, 
really is in the category of heavy cargo, percentagewise and tonwise? 

Mr. Buvestone. In the CRAF requirements? 

Mr. HouirieLp. No, in the total lift which the military needs 

Mr. Buurstonr. No, I would ask that of the military witnesses. 

Mr. Houtrisitp. We will. 

Mr. Buusrstrone. | just don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Houirte.p. Well, commonsense w ill tell you that there is a 
great deal that is being carried now in planes that are not the heavy 
cargo type planes. All of the passengers, let us say, could be carried 
in regular planes, most of the freight of ordinary ty pe could be carried 
in it. When you get to a concentrated, really heavy piece of ordnance 
or something like that, or something that is extra large and extra 
heavy, it w ould seem commonsense would say that you are talking 
about a small percentage of the overall ton cargo that is carried for 
military purposes. 

Mr. Biurstone. My impression is that it is not such a small 
portion, and that is one reason why I believe that JCS really should 
study their proposed wartime requirements with that in view. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. | know you made that recommendation once before. 

Mr. Buiussrone. It is an extremely important factor that can affect 
both the CRAF and the size of MATS very largely, with a relatively 
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small swing in percentage points, because the volume is quite con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And the penalty of having CRAF built with this 
heavy floor and being operated for other purposes, adds to the opera- 
tional cost, because every flight they make they have to carry these 
extra thousands of pounds of weight. If you are not using it in that 
field, it is obvious that it is an expensive operation. 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. At your peak periods or on your 
peak flights, and so on, every thousand pounds you lose is $160 or 
$200 per mile in freight, or even more in passengers. 

More and more, the airlines are moving toward planes of higher 
payloads, and they hope to sell as much as possible of that payload. 
Any limit on it is just a large economic penalty year after year in 
peacetime. 

Mr. Houtrreip. For every amount of operation. 

Mr. Buuzstone. That is right. 

Mr. Ropackx. Would you continue, Mr. Bluestone? 

Mr. Buiugstone. I wanted to get a little more into this war air 
service pattern because that is a limitation on the size of the CRAF. 
It really means, basically, continued commercial operations, but with 
sufficient flexibility so that you can move the civil operations from one 
route to another route and from one carrier to another, to move your 
essential wartime traffic. 

We had it in the last war. The CAB handled such regulation, and 
we used the basic guide of priority traffic as reported weekly. 

Whenever there was a route showing a load of higher priority than 
another route over a certain period, or high priority displacements— 
which means they just bounced the cargo or people off—we had the 
carriers switch planes from the light priority route to the heavy 
priority route. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And they did respond to that. 

Mr. Buiurstong. And they did. 

Now, that was confined solely within each carrier’s system. The 
current planning is also to switch from one carrier to another, basically 
on a wet lease basis. In that way we would not disorganie a carrier, 
since it would just operate as though on a charter to another carrier. 

The Chairman of the CAB has the responsibility for the war air 
service pattern. He created a CAB Industry Advisory Committee 
on Aviation Mobilization. It has three task groups working on these 
problems. 

One of the task groups produced a report on minimum civil require- 
ments in July 1955. That report is being actively reviewed and 
revised to see what the requirements would be now, basically, to com- 
pare with the new CRAF requirements for the future. And then, 
comparing those totals with what the airlines will have available, we 
will see whether or not they can meet both of those requirements— 
both the CRAF and the WASP. If it should result that they have a 
surplus, that is the basis on which they have volunteered to con- 
tribute more toward the CRAF. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. Is there a substantial legal problem involved 
there, in using the Association on an interchange or allocation basis? 

Mr. Buiusestone. We haven’t used the association. This has been 
directly between, as is most of our work, Government and airline 
people, not any association people. 
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Mr. Hourrrexp. I know, but we were told that the CRAF plan, 
that part of it which involved the association centrally allocating 
between its passengers, might be considered to be a combination in 
restraint of trade under the antitrust law. 

Mr. Buiurstonz. That was not a part of the CRAF plan. That was 
a separate problem of the independent airlines, in their normal peace- 
time commercial operation. In wartime they would be part of 
CRAF. It so happens that in the independent airlines, every suitable 
aircraft for CRAF is allocated to the CRAF. 

Mr. Houirreip. But | understand this problem of allocation does 
exist now in peacetime. We were told that it was under consideration 
and a legal opinion would be offered. 

Mr. Buvurstone. That is true. That is a separate case pending 
before the CAB. But that is not the allocation that I have been 
speaking about, of allocating aircraft to the CRAF. 

The main guide for the war air service pattern is flow of priorities. 
That would be basically similar to what existed in the last war but 
much expanded because of the great increase in traffic. There have 
been agreements between the Departments of Commerce and Defense, 
with joint policy determined by both Departments, and the admin- 
istration to be in the Department of Defense. That is to be activated 
only in the event of war. Not in peacetime. 

Those were the main points I had to cover. I will answer any 
questions you wish. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Mr. Riehlman— 

Mr. RrexuMan. No questions. 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Morgan—— 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Bluestone, I asked yesterday if CAB has an 
operational plan for WASP and I believe you said you would cover 
that today. 

Have you stated definitely whether or not CAB has today an 
operational plan for WASP? 

Mr. Buvestone. The operational plan for WASP is really the 
day-to-day operations of the airlines as they exist today. 

After you subtract the CRAF from it, the airlines operate what 
they have left the way they do, today. The only additional control 
is this one of the CAB in transferring airlift from one carrier to 
another as necessary to meet the highest priority needs, so that the 
operating plan as such is what the airlines operate, day after day. 
There is no new system to be set up for that, the way there is for 
CRAF._ It is running right now. 

Mr. Moraan. How about the international problems involved in 
WASP? Do we have a plan to cope with these problems? 

Mr. Buiuestone. Well, there are two types of problems. One is 
the planning going on within NATO with United States participation, 
of how best to evacuate United States civil aircraft from threatened 
areas. The basic problem there is that you have 15 nations. Each 
has its own Government and military control, paralleling to some 
extent what our own Air Defense Command would do in time of 
war to our own air traffic. We are trying to work out a system so 
that we can get our planes out of threatened areas, and some of the 
NATO countries, if they also think they are threatened, would like 
to get out. 
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The other problem is how to maintain essential international serv- 
ice. That will be basically determined by the military situation. In 
other words, international civil air service will be maintained every- 
where it can be, but won’t be carrying civil passengers and civil 
cargoes into active war theaters. That will pelt be subject to the 
control of the theater commander at the time. 

Mr. Morean. On this question of an operating plan for WASP, 
Mr. Bluestone, I would like to refer you to the minutes of the execu- 
tive committee of the CRAF logistics ormnee group, the Top Com- 
mittee, for the meeting of November 12, 1957. I refer you to agenda 
item No.4. Do you have a copy of that with you? 

Mr. Buvestone. Would you just read it to me? I was there. 

Mr. Morean. The heading is “Use of WASP capabilities”: 

Consideration of need for a study to determine the usefulness of the inter- 
national WASP in handling military requirements. Colonel Potter suggested 
deferral of such a study until more is known about the WASP, and the CAB has 
drawn up an operating plan. He hopes for a revision of the July 1955 report 
of the CAB group which will be more specific and upon which the military might 
make a determination as to possible use of international WASP by the military. 


Mr. Bluestone said he believed that such a study of WASP’s capabilities could 
proceed at the same time as the study of WASP requirements. 


Here you refer to a plan to be drawn up by CAB. Do you say 
CAB has drawn up a plan since this meeting of November 12? 

Mr. Buvrstone. No, they are revising the minimum civil require- 
ments report of 1955 which includes estimates of international pas- 
sengers and cargo which will be essential in wartime. 

The basic portion—and the study is not completed—is that, as I 
said yesterday, within the next 48 hours there will be 30 commeric al 
flights taking off over the Atlantic. For such flights as are not in the 
CR: AF, there is no reason why we can’t give military traffic a priority 
1 and ship it out. 

In other words, there is a potential capacity for moving, if you 
want, strictly military passengers and cargo on existing civil flights 
just by giving them a priority. 

During the last war 50 percent of all the priorities granted for 
movement on the civil airlines were military personnel and military 
cargo. Depending on the urgency of their mission, you can give them 
a priority 1 and get them over without CRAF, even in the period 
prior to the activation of CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Particularly where you are using just part of the 
capacity of a plane. 

Mr. Buvestone. Under a priority system you can throw every- 
body off and put on just the priorities you want. 

Mr. Hourrreip. 1 know in many instances the planes were for 
people with high priority and low priority. 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrreup. So it enabled the plane itself to accomplish the 
mission of the high-priority delivery and also carry part of its com- 
mercial business. 

Mr. Buvestone. That is right. Commercial business can also 
qualify for priorities. <A pr iority system means that those with 1’s 
move ahead of those with 2’s, and 2’s ahead of 3’s. 

Mr. Morean. Are there any foreign aircraft in the CRAF or 
WASP program? 

Mr. Buvestone. No. 
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Mr. Morean. Is WASP involved in NATO planning? The inter- 
national WASP? 

Mr. Buusestone. Yes. We want to get commercial WASP planes 
out of threatened areas and continue to utilize them just as much as 
CRAF. As a matter of fact, any planning has to count on a great 
deal of flexibility between CRAF and WASP because the allocation 
which we make is only for planning purposes. 

Now, if national survival should require that the CRAF be sud- 
denly increased, you can throw whatever is needed from the WASP 
over to the CRAF to the extent that CRAF then has a higher require- 
ment. 

Similarly, for example, if the enemy would bomb out most of our 
CRAF bases overseas and would bomb this country very seriously, it 
might well be at that time you would have to increase WASP at the 
expense of CRAF, and you might also have to divert MATS itself to 
helping out this country in the position known as a broken-back war, 
where you have a broken back from heavy bombing and for sheer 
survival you may require more attention at home than you do overseas. 

While we do make an allocation, it must remain flexible and WASP 
is always potentially additional CRAF, and CRAF is always poten- 
tially additional WASP. It is 1 big pool and you operate them sep- 
arately, but 1 of our problems is to make it easy to switch from 1 to 
the other. 

Mr. Morcan. What agency or departments are involved in CRAF 
planning? 

Mr. Buvestone. In the CRAF planning itself, we have had De- 
partment of Defense, Department of Air Force, MATS, Air Materiel 
Command, ODM. That is about it. 

Mr. Morcan. How about State Department? 

Mr. Biurstonr. When we come to the WASP planning, we have 
the State Department, the Civil Aeronautics Board. We have the 
CAA on occasion, and have Air Force, again. 

The working groups remain relatively flexible. If we need help 
from any other department, we esk for it. And to a considerable 
extent we do it through the Air Coordinating Committee, which is a 
mechanism for getting in every interested agency, if they have an 
interest and want to participate. 

Mr. Morean. Is the Atomic Energy Commission involved in CRAF 
planning? 

Mr. Buurestone. No, they are not, although they have come to me 
several times sbout their priority requirements in time of war, in 
connection with the air priorities system. 

Mr. Morgan. Are all of the United States civil overseas carriers 
operating aircraft under the CRAF program, or allocated to CRAF? 
Are any of the overseas carriers not in CRAF? 

Mr. Buvestonr. No, and a large number of the domestic airlines 
are involved. The basic criterion is whether or not they have suitable 
aircraft. If they heve, they are in CRAF. 

Mr. Moraan. Now, are all of the overseas aircraft, those operating 
overseas from the ZI over the Atlantic and Pacific, in the CRAF 
program? 

Mr. Buiugestrone. No, they are not, because there is to be an 
international WASP remaining and they need international planes 
to operate. 

21020—58——-18 
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Mr. Morean. Can you provide us figures on the net quantities 
that are not in the CRAF program? 

Mr. Buusstone. I can put it m the record. Actually, we have 
published, for CRAF planning purposes, the estimated inventory of 
the civil carriers. I can give you a copy and you can compare that 
with the CRAF allocation and the difference is what is left in WASP. 

Mr. Morean. This would not indicate those aircraft that are 
already modified and have certain equipment necessary for overseas 
flying that might not be in the CRAF program? 

Mr. Buvurstone. No. 

The current status of modification, if you really have to have it 
at all up to date, or in any detail, should come from the Air Materiel 
Command, who monitor the fulfilling of all the contracts for 
modification. 

Mr. Morean. Do you have the 1960 expected capacity of civil 
capability that could qualify for CRAF? Is that in this data sheet 
that you have? 

Mr. Buiusstone. We have their total capability. It would be 
necessary to make a detailed plane-by-plane examination to determine 
whether or not they are suitable for CRAF. 

Also, all those that are suitable for CRAF are not the most desirable, 
so there are a large number of aircraft which, based on the current 
statement of military requirements, are not allocated although they 
have been in the past and could be again if that type were required. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Or if we wanted a larger CRAF? 

Mr. Buiusstone. That is right. 

If you will notice on that sheet I gave you, there is a large number 
of types of aircraft which have been phased out of the CRAF because 
more desirable ones were available to meet the stated military 
requirement. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Bluestone, do you feel that CRAF readiness 
should be tested periodically? 

Mr. Buvestone. Yes, but again I would have to qualify that with 
the cost, what it takes to test it, and the way in which you want to 
test it. 

Mr. Morgan. What would be your suggestion for a valid test of 
the readiness of CRAF? 

Mr. Buusstone. Well, we have been testing it more or less in the 
Operation Alerts and in the MATS command post exercises, but 
those are basically paper tests and communication tests. 

If you mean calling an airline and telling them to throw everybody 
off plane X and report to another point to pick up a MATS load and 
carry it overseas, that would start running into a very large cost. 

I couldn’t comment on that right now, unless I saw what was the 
specific plan by which to test the readiness. 

Mr. Morean. Has DATA suggested in the past any plan for testing 
the readiness? 

Mr. Biurstone. We have conducted Operation Alerts. 

Mr. Morean. Other than that there have been no tests outside of 
the paper tests? 

Mr. Buiurestone. Again, we do not have the funds for such tests. 

Mr. Morgan. I realize that. 

Is CAA involved in mobilization planning-directly involved? 

Mr. Buiuxstone. In mobilization planning of the whole Govern- 
ment, yes. In provisions for the civil air regulations, yes. In giving 
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advice on some of the operational problems, yes. But not to a very 
large extent in these plans of which I have been speaking. 

oa Morean. CAA is responsible for the operation of the scatter 
plan? 

Mr. Buurstone. Yes. That is a plan for which CAA is the ad- 
ministrative agent, but the control will actually rest with the Air 
Defense Command. That is a\plan so that upon the receipt of an 
alert, all aircraft in the air can be grounded immediately so that the 
military can detect and intercept any enemy aircraft. 

The civil aircraft would be released as soon as possible, subject to 
being identified so that they wouldn’t be shot down by mistake. 

Mr. Morean. Under the CRAF program, do the aircraft and the 
carriers operate under CAA regulations or military regulations? 

Mr. Buiunstons. They operate under CAA regulations. That is 
by agreement, not as a matter of law.’ That is part of our plan, and 
it will probably be in the contract. 

Mr. Morean. Under their. present contract operation for MATS, 
is it your understanding that the carriers are also operating under 
CAA regulations? 

Mr. Buusstone. Yes; that again is under the terms of their con- 
tract. 

Mr. Morcan. Now, under the proposed bailment program, were 
these aircraft to be operated under civil air regulations or military 
regulations? 

Mr. Buiunstone. A mixture. 

Mr. Morean. Are there any specific problems involved in operating 
under two separate sets of safety regulations, or other regulations? 

Mr. Buvestone. Yes. It would be administratively difficult to 
have your aircraft basically maintained by the military under one set 
of military regulations and under the operational control of MATS 
also operating under military regulations, and have your crews oper- 
ating under CAA regulations. 

It would not be impossible, but it is always difficult to operate 
under two masters. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Bluestone, in your extensive experience in this 
area of discussion, what recommendations or observations do you 
have for the committee with respect to the organization of the civil 
agencies for mobilization planning? 

We had testimony here that 2 persons in the ODM monitor for 
policy purposes all the transportation activities in the United States: 
4 persons in your office, I believe, have been concerned with the CRAF 
program. The CAB, the CAA, and several other agencies are involved. 

Do you think that is an efficient organization? 

Mr. Buvsrstone. I think it is efficient within the limitation of 
appropriations. I think a great deal has been accomplished in the 
CRAF and other plans. 

The bulk of the detail work was done by the airlines, not by Govern- 
ment people. I do think that possibly the suggestion made, I think 
by Del Rentzel, of a committee or group of airline people and Govern- 
ment people, might be advisable. There are presently several groups. 

I don’t like to think of creating additional ones, but some of the 


current ones might be expanded so that you have more consultation 
at a high level. 
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Now, that, I believe, would depend less on the form of the organiza- 
tion than on the assignment of high-level people from both the airlines 
and the Government agencies, and particularly by the persistence of 
the interest which they would maintain. I don’t favor just another 
committee. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you consider that CRAF and other related pro- 
grams are in the area of nonmilitary defense planning? 

Mr. Buvest ne. Well, CRAF is in an area of joint military-civil 
defense planning. Others are affected by military or by civil. It is 
frequently hard to set a border and cut them off cleanly. 

Mr. Ropack. The President in his budget message stated that the 
statutory basis for nonmilitary defense planning in his opinion was 
now outdated, and he would make recommendations to the Congress. 

Has any agency with which you have been associated recently been 
called upon to make recommendations for statutory change? 

Mr. Buvestrone. I don’t know. 

Mr. Houirieip. Before we adjourn, Mr. Bluestone, I want to 
thank you for the information you have given this committee. You 
have shown an exceptional ability to answer a lot of questions. I 
am sure there are a lot of questions we should have asked you that we 
have not asked you, and I think you have been a good man to come 
up and testify at this committee. 

We appreciate very much your-testimony. 

Mr. Buiugsrone. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrietp. The committee will not be able to meet tomorrow, 
unfortunately, because some of the members of the subcommittee have 
made previous engagements for other important committee meetings. 

Therefore we will meet in this room at 10 o’clock on Friday morning. 

Tomorrow will be a day for contemplation and meditation and 
prayer. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Friday, January 17, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE: ON. GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501-—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investi- 
gators. 

Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Raymond A. Norden, president 
of Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 

Mr. Norden, will you please take the chair over by the reporter. 

I see you have a prepared statement and will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. NORDEN, PRESIDENT, SEABOARD 
& WESTERN AIRLINES, INC, 


Mr. Norpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Raymond A. Norden. Iam president of Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., the only scheduled all-cargo airline operating trans- 
atlantic routes. Seaboard has been in busmess for over 11 years, and 
has a fleet of 10 Super-Constellation 1049H aircraft, the most modern 
all-cargo aircraft in commercial use. In addition, for special uses 
Seaboard employs 3 DC-4’s and 2 C—46’s. 

I am honored by the committee’s invitation to testify before it 
concerning the Department of Defense airlift policies, procedures, 
and operations. I think it will be appropriate if I make a statement 
on certain aspects of the Government airlift policies as they affect 
Seaboard & Western, and then I will be happy to answer any questions 
that the committee may wish to pose. 

Seaboard’s position in this hearing is the following: 

1. The operation by the Military Air Transport Service of services 
and facilities which parallel and duplicate those of the commercial 
airlines should be discontinued, so that MATS will be better able to 
strengthen itself for its wartime national defense role. 

2. The Nation’s scheduled airlines should be given the opportunity 
to carry all possible air traffic that is Government-controlled, in order 
to foster a strong and healthy air industry, and to put that industry 
in the best position to fulfill its wartime mission. 

We suggest that the committee help accomplish these objectives 
by taking three positive steps: 
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1. Recommend legislation to the Congress, similar to that currently 
existing with regard to surface marine traffic, whereby a minimum 
percentage of such traffic controlled by the Federal Government 
must be “transported on privately owned United States-flag com- 
mercial vessels’ (sec. 1241 (b), tithe 46, U.S, C). 

2. Express its opinion and strong desire to the Department of 
Defense that the Air Force discontinue consideration of any program 
such as the recently announced bailment plan. 

3. Monitor as a regular routine, and ‘carry ‘on a continuing check of, 
Government transportation policies concerning air transportation of 
traffic controlled by Government agencies. 

Now, let’s look at these objectives ‘and recommendations one at a 
time. 7 

1. The operation by the Military Air Transport Service of services and 

cilities which parallel and duplicate those of the commercial airlines 
should be discontinued, so that MATS will be better able to strengthen 
itself for its wartime national defense role. 

Why should these duplicating services and facilities be discontinued? 

First, because this has been recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, by the administration, and by the Congress innumerable times. 

It was the recommendation of the Hoover Commission on organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Government, on which you, 
Congressman Holifield, were a distinguished member, that: 


Only after commercial carriers have been utilized for maximum practicable 
extent, should transportation on service carriers be authorized. 


The House Appropriations Committee report on the Defense 
Department appropriations for fiscal 1957, stated, in part: 


In this regard, President Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee of 1954 
report on ‘‘Air Power” (p. 17) had this to say: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.”’ 

The committee strongly endorses that statement. 


The Senate-House conference report which accompanied the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations bill of 1958 stated: 


Last year in the conference committee on the Defense appropriations bill the 
Senate joined with the House in stating in a letter to the Secretary of Defense that 
the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air carriers. 
This statement was based upon our position that maximum utilization by the 
Department of Defense of United States civil air carriers is essential both in the 
promotion of our free-enterprise economy and in the provision of the necessary 
ready reserve civil airlift for national defense; and that Government operations 


of its own air transport facilities should be limited to that essential to military 
security. 


The Department of Defense itself has said that MATS is to be— 


a nucleus military airfleet, primarily to meet those minimum intercontinental 
airlift requirements upon which the success of initial combat operations depends. 
(Statement by DOD to CAB in connection with domestic passenger fare investi- 
gation, CAB (docket 8008).) 

However, in spite of these recommendations, directives, and 
acknowledgments, MATS still operates the biggest scheduled airline in 
the world. 

During the month of September 1957, for example, MATS sched- 
uled a total of 880 flights in all of its 3 divisions. Sixty-two cargo 
flights and 16 passenger flights from the United States stopped at 
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London (or the United Kingdom airbase at Burtonwood); 25 cargo 
flights and 74 passenger flights from the United States stopped at 
Frankfurt; and 106 cargo flights and 33 passenger flights from the 
United States stopped at Paris (or at the airbase at Chateauroux). 
London, Frankfurt, and Paris are regular airline points on Seaboard’s 
certificate. Seaboard offers daily transatlantic cargo service and has 
plenty of capacity and aircraft to handle additional traffic and to 
schedule additional flights. This is only one example of the extent 
to which the Military Air Transport Service completes with the 
airlines. 

The second reason these recommendations should be followed is 
for the improvement of MATS itself. 

I favor a strong MATS. I would oppose any recommendation 
that will reduce the effectiveness of this very important component 
of our combat team. 

If these duplicating services are discontinued, MATS will have a 
greater ability to use the funds available to it for purchase of special- 
ized equipment and for training in its specialized wartime mission. 
The current composition of the MATS fleet shows that a large part 
of it was purchased for normal airline service, not for a specialized 
wartime use. Past policies of aircraft purchases by MATS causes 
the dilemma in which the Air Force now finds itself of having some 
obsolescent airline transport aircraft on hand and not knowing what 
to do with them. 

If its operating policies are modified, MATS will have a greater 
ability to concentrate on the specialized activities for which it was 
created, and it will be able to release a Jarge number of technically 
qualified personnel to other services. 

Thirdly, the national defense will be served best by a genuine 
cooperative partnership between the commercial and the military, each 
contributing that type of airlift capacity for which it is best suited. 

2. The Nation’s scheduled airlines should be given the opportunity to 
carry all possible air traffic that is Government-controlled. 

Why should normal traffic controlled by Government agencies be 
transported on the commercial airline services? 

Firstly, it will be faster and better. Fast and regular transportation 
of all kinds of traffic is the very thing the airlines can do best, and 
at the least cost. Here, the airlines are the specialists. The airlines 
have routes and bases already established. 

Secondly, the airlines have the capacity to do the job. 

Certainly the commercial airlines of the country have the space, 
right now, to handle all the traffic carried by MATS as is evidenced in 
the detailed airline-by-airline survey appearing in the House defense 
appropriation hearings for 1958 at pages 1712 through 1716. The 
survey indicates that the commercial airlines of the United States, 
all of them together, have, by their own estimates, stated that they 
have 2,579 million ton-miles a year of unused space which is available 
to fly military traffic either domestic or international. 

Thirdly, it will be in the national interest, and will advance national 
defense plans, to give the airlines the opportunity to carry Govern- 
ment-controlled traffic. 

An official DOD statement savs “Current war plans place major 
reliance on the air carrier industry.”” DOD statement to CAB in 
Domestic Passenger Fare Investigation (docket 8008). 
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Now, I ask you, what is the best way to build the civil fleet on 
which the Defense Department says it will ‘“‘place major reliance”’ in 
wartime? The airlines have the capacity, and will build their services 
and fleet capacity even further if they are given the opportunity to 
carry the traffic currently being diverted from them. 

It seems to us to be only good logic and commonsense to build up 
our wartime potential efficiently by having each of the airlift partners 
do the job for which it is best suited. 

In wartime, MATS’ primary job should be to provide close combat 
support of military units operating in the field. The airlines’ job 
should be to maintain the air supply routes. 

In peacetime, our two organizations—MATS and the commercial 
airlines—should be doing two things: 

1. The job we are fitted for, and which each of us does most effi- 
ciently; and 

2. Preparing for our wartime mission. 

The peacetime mission of MATS should be: 

1. Building up a nucleus military airfleet of specialized aircraft 
appropriate for its wartime mission; 

2. Operating in direct support of military units which are partici- 
pating in training and combat exercises; and 

3. Other specialized military functions which do not overlap the 
functions of the civil fleet. 

The peacetime mission of the commercial airlines should be to act 
as prime movers of all traffic, including traffic controlled by Govern- 
ment agencies; 

1. In the interest of economy; and 

2. To build up an airlift potential, in preparation for time of war 
emergency. 

However, in spite of all the logical reasons for sending traffic on 
the scheduled airlines, and all the congressional recommendations 
and administration directives to do so, the traffic is being diverted 
to MATS. 

In spite of advice from the administration and the Congress, the 
current Air Force Manual spells out quite clearly in its regulations 
the policy that air cargo is to be shipped via MATS unless there is 
no MATS service or unless MATS is unable to handle the shipment 
(Air Force Manual (AFM) 75-1, sec. 80203, plus AMC Amendment 
No. 11, plus Air Force Interim Change No. 75). 

There are alarming signs that MATS not only may continue to 
divert current traffic, but is about to force a breakthrough to monopo- 
lize a tremendous new segment of traffic—large-scale cargo lift, 
including carriage of missiles and missile components. 

The Aviation Daily of December 30 reported: 


Dove.as Gets $40 Mintii0on C-133A Contract 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has received a $40 million contract for further production 
of the C—133A turboprop transport plane. The new business extends production 
of the military logistics aircraft into 1961. The C-133A has been under construc- 
tion at Long Beach for more than a year. 


The New York Times reported on January 5, 1958: 


Two giant Air Force C~133 transports today set a nonstop distance record for 
cargo planes in initial flights across the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The article goes on to tell about the tremendous load capacity of the 
aircraft. 

American Aviation magazine of December 2, 1957, reported: 

Military’s dormant program for big jet or turboprop transports may come to 
life under impetus of new requirement—missile lift instead of airlift. Reason: 
military observers feel it is impossible to move IRBM’s and ICBM’s from manu- 


facturer to test point and from there to launching site efficiently with present 
aircraft. 


Situation is emphasized by recent announcement of location of first Atlas 
launching site at Francis E. Warren AFB near Cheyenne, Wyo. If airlifted, 
Convair ICBM would travel about 2,200 miles from San Diego to Patrick AFB 
for testing, then another 1,630 miles to Wyoming launching site. 


Couple these news reports with the facts that the military operates 
Logair and Quicktrans as domestic military cargo airlines; that they 
say MATS must move exceptionally heavy military cargo; that entry 
into the missile age will require fast, efficient transportation of very 
valuable men and material between widely dispersed bases, factories, 
and sites; and it is reported that MATS has started to modify the 
C-—133’s for very large missiles. 

There would be nothing wrong with all of this if there were some 
indication that MATS is acting in its role as a nucleus air fleet, and 
has called in the commercial airlines to work in partnership. The 
aircraft that MATS is purchasing could well be purchased by the 
airlines, too, if they had some assurance of the traffic. The aircraft 
modifications now being made by MATS could very well be made by 
the airlines to their aircraft, too, if they were asked to help with the 
airlift. If the airlines were invited into such a partnership, it would 
strengthen America’s defense potential, it would improve the health 
of the airlines, it would allow the Air Force to make better use of its 
funds, it would provide additional airlift to the Nation at little or no 
cost to the taxpayer. 

But this is not being done, and we need to have the committee 
investigate this aspect of MATS’ encroachment into airline business 
now, before it is too late. Recommendations: 

I have suggested above that the committee take three positive 
steps to correct the current situation. 

1. Recommend legislation to the Congress, similar to that currently 
existing with regard to surface marine traffic whereby a minimum per- 
centage of such traffie controlled by the Federal Government must be 
“transported on privately owned United States-flag commercial vessels.”’ 

Legislation appears to be required, in view of the fact that con- 
gressional directives by themselves have not done the job. 

This recommended type of legislation seems to work, as is indicated 
by the amazing difference between MATS and MSTS, as shown on 
page 1759 of the House appropriations hearings on Defense Depart- 
ment, part 2, for fiscal year 1958. 

Whereas MSTS has remained a genuine nucleus, for 8 years, of 
less than 300 vessels, MATS, during that same period, as multiplied 
threefold from 600 planes to about 2,000. 

Whereas 70 percent of the MSTS dry cargo currently is routed to 
the privately owned lines, the comparable figure for MATS is 10.5 
percent. 

Our own inquiries reveal that over the past 10 years an average of 
of 65 percent of Government-controlled dry cargo has been shipped 
via United States private ships. 
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Support of such legislation, similar to that in effect in surface ship- 
ping, was voted unanimously at the most recent membership meeting 
of the Air Transport Association on November 26, 1957. 

The legislation would provide the first step toward an agreement 
establishing the maximum size of the MATS nucleus fleet. Such an 
agreement between the Secretaries of Commerce and Defense exists 
today setting the maximum size of the MSTS nucleus fleet. It is 
summarized on pages 1760 through 1762 of the House DOD ap- 
propriations hearings for 1958. 

I would like to call this agreement to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and recommend adoption of a similar agreement for air. 

2. The committee should express its opinion and strong desire to the 
Department of Defense that the Air Force discontinue consideration 
of any program such as the recently announced bailment plan. 

On November 22, 1957, the airlines were informed by the Air Force 
of a proposed new bailment program. This program would have 
commercial airlines bid on a contract under which MATS would 
furnish the aircraft, and 1 or 2 of the airlines would act as hiring agents, 
to provide the flight personnel. 

It seems quite apparent to me that our Air Force people have come 
up with a program to which they have given considerable study and 
which they sincerely believe will be a good solution to many of the 
problems that are facing them today. I quite understand their 
motives. I think they are commendable, and that their plan has been 
carefully worked out. 

However, it is equally apparent to me that the net effect of any 
lease or bailment program will be very much contrary to the national- 
defense interests of the United States, because it will inhibit, rather 
than encourage, the building of additional modern airlift capacity by 
the airlines for use in case of wartime emergency. 

8. The committee should monitor as a regular routine, and carry on a 
continuing check of Government transportation policies concerning air 
transportation of traffic controlled by Government agencies. 

Why do I recommend that the committee keep a constant watch on 
this entire question? 

First, there is a long record, as has been pointed out, of lack of effect 
of previous congressional recommendations. The committee would 
serve a very useful purpose by constantly checking on the imple- 
mentation of congressional policies for carriage of air traffic that is 
under the control of Government agencies. 

Second, constant attention by a congressional committee is needed 
to assure that, in addition to fulfilling national-defense requirements, 
air transportation of traffic controlled by Goverrment agencies is 
performed in accordance with the national transportation policy. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize very briefly: Seaboard’s position is that— 
1. MATS services which duplicate those of the scheduled air- 
lines should be discontinued. 
2. The airlines should be offered all possible air traffic that is 
controlled by Government agencies. 
To implement these recommendations, we will appreciate it if the 
committee will-— 
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1. Recommend legislation for air similar to that in regard to 
surface marine traffic. 

2. Monitor continually the implementation of Government 
policies concerning air transportation of traffic controlled by 
Government agencies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Thank you, Mr. Norden, for your very thoughtful 
testimony here this morning. 

The committee placed your name on the list as a witness because 
of your extensive operation, particularly in the MATS work, we felt 
you could give us the result of actual personal experience. 

There are so many things here in this testimony that need to be 
studied that it might be possible that we might want to ask you to 
make additional testimony, after we have a chance to study it. 

Mr. Norpen. I would be very happy to do so, sir. 

Mr. Ho.uirretp. However, at the present time we will give the 
committee members an opportunity to ask such questions as they 
desire. 

Mr. Rrexitman. Mr. Chairman, I might ask just 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Norden, on page 4 you refer to the number of scheduled flights 
carried on by MATS during 1957. You also state that your own 
company was making these same flights during that year. You say 
880 flights were carried out by MATS in 2 different divisions. 

How many flights did your own company make; do you have any 
record of that during that period of time? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I might point out these are just in a single month 
of September in 1957. 

Mr. Rrexuman. I am sorry. I meant September; yes. 

Mr. Norpven. Our regular scheduled cargo services, we operated on 
the order of 28 flights across the Atlantic. 

Mr. RiexuMan. Per month? 

Mr. Norven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrexuman. And those are regular cargo planes? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes; regular common carrier cargo service. 

Mr. Rrexu~man. Do you know what percentage you might have 
been able to carry on your own flights with respect to what MATS 
had carried during that month of September? 

Mr. Norven. Well, sir, maybe the best way to answer that ques- 
tion would be to tell you that in our daily Super-Constellation service, 
our load factors in regular service are on the order of about 49 per- 
cent, so with our existing service we have half again as much space 
that could have been utilized on the very flights we operated. 

We have additional aircraft which we own and operate but which 
we do not operate in the scheduled cargo service. These would be 
available to increase our daily scheduled cargo services to 2, 3, or 
4 a day. 

We have, in effect, about a 600-percent increase in available capac- 
ity without securing any more aircraft. 

Mr. RiexuumMan. You have sufficient in your fleet at the present 
time? 

Mr. Norven. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You can carry 600 percent more than you are 
carrying? 

Mr. Norpen. I think it is on that order. 
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Mr. Rreuiman. Instead of making 28 scheduled flights per month, 
you could have stepped that up about 6 times, is that correct? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RieHiman. On page 5 you state, in the second paragraph, if 
MATS operations were modified, they would be able to release large 
numbers of technically qualified personnel to other services. 

Do you feel that would be possible if we are going to keep in being 
the force in MATS that we necessarily have to have at D-day? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir, I do believe so. 

Mr. RresimMan. Would you want to expand on that just a bit? 

Mr. Norpen. In my view, sir, the real program of MATS should 
be to have very intensive, very severe concentrated training in the 
field of high utilization of limited amounts of equipment, a high utili- 
zation of personnel, both their technically trained ground personnel, 
their handling of personnel as well as their pilot personnel. 

It is my considered opinion that if an emergency arises, the situation 
is going to be such that it is going to be an around-the-clock operation, 
and personnel who have been trained under more or less a 9-to-5 atti- 
tude are not suddenly going to be able to produce the intensive kind 
of coordination that is required in the various segments that make up 
an airplane operation, to produce effectively the kind of transport 
necessary in an emergency. 

Mr. RimHiMan. You are referring to the personnel employed in the 
MATS services when you speak of those that are the 9-to-5 men? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; I didn’t mean to say anybody in MATS 
works 9 to 5, but with the preponderance of personnel and the pre- 
ponderance of aircraft, there are various factors which cause what is 
popularly referred to as low utilization by MATS of its aircraft. 

For an example, rather than having a great number of people 
employed—mechaniecs, if we could take a single classification as an 
example—to maintain a large number of airplanes that will produce 
utilization on the basis of something in the order of 3 to 5 hours a day, 
it would seem to me that personnel engaged in maintaining the aircraft 
should be limited to maintaining a much less number of airplanes on 
the basis of 10 or 12 hours’ utilization a day. It is my point that they 
will never learn to produce 12 hours’ utilization daily unless they 
actually practice for it. 

Mr. Rieutman. And you feel that is what we would be confronted 
with should an emergency arise? 

Mr. Norpen. I do, sir. We would be confronted with that. 

Mr. Rrexuman. How about the commercial carriers? Are their 
men in a position to do that? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. I believe the record is pretty well estab- 
lished that the utilization of the industry is very much higher. 

Now, I don’t mean to be critical of the quality of the training or the 
caliber of the personnel, and I don’t want anything I said here to be 
misconstrued and be in any way taken as a criticism of the MATS 
personnel. I am speaking rather to the question of attitude of mind 
and approach to the problem. 

Mr. Rresiman. The only question and worry that I have in my 
mind is that if commercial carriers were permitted to take on a 
greater amount of their cargo and passenger services, following your 
statement here, then we would be able to relieve some of these technical 
people. 
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I am wondering what would happen in an emergency when MATS 
must get all these planes into the air, whether they will have the trained 
technical men should they release them to other services. Where are 
we going to find ourselves at that time? 

Mr. Norpen. | think, sir, somewhere we are getting close to the 
point when we are going to be talking about the total national 
resources. I think we are pretty well on that road right now, with the 
various other aspects of the present national-defense policies, and it 
may be that someone has to decide whether, for instance, the Stra- 
tegic Air Command should have first priority on these persons. It 
would seem to me at the moment that that should be the priority, 
since there is nobody who can do the Strategic Air Command job 
at all, except the Strategic Air Command. There is somebody who can 
run airplanes from New York to Paris and across the Pacific and from 
New York to Los Angeles, and there are aircraft and there are person- 
nel employed in the civil industry. That job can be done, if it is 
required. 

Mr. Rrex~man. But you certainly would have to have some fleet 
in being to supplement the Strategic Air Command’s activities, other 
than just their own fleet, of course. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. There is no question of that, sir. It is 
just a question of the size of the nucleus fleet, and that I think is the 
burning question that apparently cannot be resolved except through 
legislation. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lipscoms. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrie.p. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fasceiyi. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. One thing has bothered me a little bit in the 
presentation of the carriers. 

Referring back to the statement of Mr. Rentzel, of the Slick 
Airways, at page 5 of his testimony he said: 

You will note from table 4 that while the one-way tourist passenger rate from 
New York to Frankfurt is $328.10, excluding tax, the fixed military charter 
contract is just over $100, or less than one-third of the United States-flag carriers. 
Similarly, in the Pacific a one-way tourist rate between San Francisco and Tokyo 
is $288, excluding tax, while the fixed military fare charter contract is only 
$185.25, only 28 percent of the United States-flag carriers’ tourist rates. 

Further, military call charter rates in the Atlantic and Pacific are only about 
40 percent of the tourist rate filed by the United States-flag carriers. 

Now, let’s take these figures. Let us assume that MATS did not 
have the capability in reserve of protecting itself in the carrying of 
passengers and cargo from a concerted attempt on the part of the 
civilian carriers to raise the rates to the regular commercial rates, and 
let us assume they would have to start paying $488 apiece to get 
military personnel over to Tokyo, for instance. The effect on the 
taxpayers would be pretty bad, would it not? 

Let us assume that you place the responsibility and the carrying 
capacity in the hands of the civilian carriers. Won’t the time come 
when they will, in their own interests, and perfectly legitimately from 
the standpoint of private business, start upping their rates to the point 
where the transportation bill for the armed service personnel would 
become a tremendous factor in the operation of the military forces, in 
other words, would cost a great deal more than it does now? 
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Mr. Norven. Well, sir, I have to go back to our policy, the policy 
of the United States, and I would Jike to address myself to the Atlantic 
questions rather than the Pacific. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is all right. . 

Mr. Norpen. It is true that the existing prices to the military for 
the transportation you have dsecribed, and Mr. Rentzel referred to, 
are very considerably less than the comparable pricing in the Atlantic 
tourist traffic, commercial tourist traffic. 

I would like to point out, sir, that it is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to accept, through operation of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
rates and fares established in the International Air Transport Associ- 
ation. The history of that has shown us that rates and fares are con- 
tinually coming down. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, perhaps more than any other agency. 
in the international world, has a very great interest and maintains 
continuing drive for further reductions in these rates. 

I might say, commencing in the spring of this year, the éne-way 
price of a ticket to Europe on a new elass of service is going to be in 
the order of $250. 

The thing we must bear in mind is that rates, as usually and ordi- 
narily developed, are based on the actual experience load factors of 
the carriers. The carriers in international traffic on the Atlantic, for 
example, to stay with the passenger traffic, by and large, their annual 
load factors are on the order of 60 percent—either side of 60. 

With the volume of traffic that the Government is now diverting 
to MATS, the experienced load factors of the carriers would be 
fantastically increased. This produces the kind of condition which 
permits further rate reduction; and, believe me, it is in the interest 
of all the airlines to increase their effective operation, their effective 
load factors, in order to be able to reduce the price to the public, 
whether the public be the United States Government, or the ordinary 
tourist going to Europe. 

Mr. Houirieitp. This committee owes an obligation to all the people 
of the United States. We owe it first, I think, from the standpoint 
of not making a recommendation that would decrease the total lift 
capability on D-day. That is the way I conceive my own personal 
obligation. 

Secondly, I think this committee is interested in the economy and 
efficiency of Government and is concerned with saving money for the 
taxpayers, if that can be done and still keep this other objective in 
mind, If it can’t be done, then we have to sacrifice dollars for the 
national security. 

I would not want to make a recommendation which would build 
up the possibility of a reduction in governmental capability, which 
would give an advantage to the private carriers which they would 
use to charge rates far in excess of rates which could be charged and 
make a fair profit. 

I believe they should charge rates which make a fair profit, and of 
course I recognize that, being a corporation, 52 percent of that comes 
back, too, to the United States Treasury in the form of income tax. 
But I think, all factors being considered, the taxpayers’ interest is 
paramount and that any recommendation of this committee that I 
would want to be a party to would have to keep that in mind. 
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If it meant jumping your contract rates from the point you are 
charging now, up to the regular commercial rate, and getting the ad- 
vantage of capacity cargoes of passengers or freight, then it would seem 
to me to be to the overall detriment to the taxpayers that we have to 
represent. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, putting it on the basis that you have just now, 
I couldn’t agree with you more if any such horrifying thing were to 
result. 

Mr. Houirrevp. This isn’t horrifying. It is the natural course of 
business, to charge what the traffic will bear. And you would not be 
in a regulated tariff; as | understand it, you are not in it in these com- 
petitive bids. In other words, as long as the spirit of competition 
exists between the carriers, you would probably keep that price down. 
But I am wondering if the next request wouldn’t be to come in and ask 
for an established tariff which would give you the same amount as in 
the case of the commercial tariffs. 

Mr. Norpen. May I comment? 

Mr. Hourriep. Yes, I am asking that in the form of a question. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, the competitive bid system employed in pro- 
curing transportation services is in my opinion alien to our national 
transportation policy, unless this is a peculiar requirement of peculiar 
nature for which there are no anemually, available services. 

I would point this out, too, sir, that at least in the domestic areas, 
there is no question about full and effective rate control by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

I would like to point out additionally, sir, that while it can be said 
literally that the Civil Aeronautics Board, today, is not empowered 
under the existing Civil Aeronautics Act to regulate the rates and 
fares in international carriage, I think that by indirection there exists 
a sufficient degree of control through the operation of the IATA 
organization and the very telling and effective control that the CAB 
has over anything that is done within IATA. 

Mr. Hourrietp. What is LATA? 

Mr. Norprn. That is the International Air Transportation Associ- 
ation. It is composed of 73 airlines of the world. It meets in regular 
sessions and many irregular sessions, that is, as to timetable, through- 
out different parts of the world, and itis a body which has 73 different 
kinds of economic and operational problems in all the corners of the 
earth, and they resolve the problems and produce an effective uniform 
system of rates and fares and conditions of carriage. 

These are in the form of resolutions which are made only under a 
unanimous sytem of approval, and these resolutions, insofar as Ameri- 
can-owned airlines are concerned, must be approved by the United 
States Goveri.ment, which is the Civil Aeronautics Eoard, and if 
there are items in these resolutions which the Civil Aeronautics Board 
does not and cannot approve of, the resolutions are not approved, 
and I would say that we have a much greater degree of appropriate 
governmental control in the international field on rates, fares, and 
conditions of carriage than perhaps is generally accepted by people 
who are not directly concerned with the problem. 

I mention this, sir, because I know as an absolute thing that it would 
not be the attitude of any of the carriers to secure the Government 
traffic and charge the higher prices and in effect be able to do it 
simply by an absence of effective Government control, because of the 
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things that I have just mentioned. The Government could control 
it and would control it. 

I would like, also, sir, to make one more point that when we recom- 
mended here legislation that would parallel for air what we have in 
surface maritime traffic, I have very much in mind, sir, that that 
legislation which sets up minimums, and so on, is subject to fair and 
reasonable rates. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You are referring to the operation of the maritime 
service? 

Mr. Norpen, Yes, sir. 

I am sure the committees of Congress and all interested agencies 
had the same problem in mind when they were thinking in terms of 
legislation for the maritime industry, and they have effectively worked 
it out and the legislation, itself, specifies conditions under which the 
industry will receive the minimum percentage of Government traffic. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You certainly cite a very historic and solid ques- 
tion for your line of thinking in that area. This has been a long- 
established practice, in order to maintain a merchant fleet in being 
and at the same time have facilities in time of war, and to keep also 
in American shipping hands control of shipping which could be re- 
sponsive in time of war. Certainly the record of service of the 
merchant marine is an outstanding one, as has already been presented 
to this committee. 

I would like to ask you a question: 

You spoke of certain tasks which MATS were peculiarly fitted to 
do, and I would ask you now about the transportation of missiles. 
We are getting some pretty good-sized missiles now. I think we had 
a picture here, and I believe this is the plane you referred to, isn’t it, 
the 133—A of Douglas? 

Mr. Norpven. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. In the circular here it shows them installing one 
of these large missiles. 

Does Seaboard & Western have the capacity to transport missiles 
which are now in production? I assume these planes are larger than 
anything you have? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; they are considerably larger, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreitp. Would this be the kind of cargo that you would 
want to turn over to MATS? 

Mr. Norpen. The missiles, sir? 

Mr. Houirteip. Yes. 

You see, they are inserting a missile, here, in a door in the rear 
of the plane. It is a very large one, which is more than 50 percent 
the length of the plane. 

Is this the type of cargo carrying that you think should be left to 
MATS? 

Mr. Norpen. It is difficult to say “‘yes’’ or “‘no” to such a question, 
sir. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Well, just tell us what you think. 

Mr. Norpen. There is undoubtedly a certain area in which the 
commercial facilities with us today, and which could be with us 
tomorrow, would not produce the equipment that could do the entire 
job. I haven’t any doubt of that. But we say that the commercial 
requirements of the world’s cargo traffic should be utilized by the 
military and the Government sources of traffic, to the extent that the 
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capacity and the type of equipment that is usable commercially can 
also do the job for the Government, and that over and beyond any 
equipment which is commercially not feasible, this should be the 
specialized area, and this, to me, is like buying tanks and guns and 
bazookas, and if we need these kind of aircraft, we need them, and it 
is @ minimum taxpayer bill; we’ve got to have them, and there is no 
question about it. 

1 say what we have to do is take a good, long look at what we are 
talking about, for example, in missiles, and it is pretty difficult, sir, 
to get some information on missiles, but we ran across a few publica- 
tions. 

Could I just mention what I mean, as an illustration? 

We secured some public information on 45 different missiles which 
are in production or allegedly in an advanced development for the 3 
services. 

Of these, 19 of them can be carried in the present commercial freight 
aircraft without modification; 19 of them; 6 of them can be carried 
after minor disassembly. In the case of 8 of the 45, we could not 
determine anything because information was insufficient. Nine of 
the 45 appeared to be too bulky or too long without some form of a 
major disassembly, and we are not technically qualified to know 
whether that would be feasible or not. Of the 45, there are 3 which 
would appear to be too heavy for transportation by any military 
transport aircraft, even including the C—133, and these 3, I might. 
say, are the ones we keep reading about in the press so much. 

Mr. Houirievp. It would seem, No. 1, that it would be necessary 
for the Air Force to have a type of plane that could carry these 
missiles; [ am speaking of the present time. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.utrte.tp. In other words, these missiles will have to be 
carried; somebody is going to have to have the plane. It is obvious 
that a plane like this wouldn’t be used around the clock because it is 
equipped, apparently, for this specialized equipment, although T 
guess other types of cargo could come into it. 

The next question I was going to ask you was: On page 9 you said 
that a $40 million contract has been let for further production of these 
planes for the Air Force. I assume for the Air Force, because you 
say there are alarming signs that MATS may not only continue to 
divert current traffic, but is about to force a breakthrough to monopo- 
lize a tremendous new segment of traffic, large-scale cargo lifting, 
including missiles and missile components. Then you point out on 
December 30 Douglas received a $40 million C—133—A contract for 
this type of plane. 

How many planes would that $40 million contract amount to? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I would be hazarding a guess. I would judge 
they are somewhere in the area of $5 million. Perhaps I am wrong. 
Perhaps they are $8 million. 

Mr. Houtrreip. So that order would be about 5 or 6 of this type 
plane? 

Mr. Norpen. Something of that order; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirre.p. Doesn’t it seem reasonable that with these planes 
on order, from the MATS standpoint, they are faced with the problem 
of a tremendous number of smaller planes being in the nature of 
surplus? 
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Mr. Norpen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Excess to their needs? 

Mr. Norpen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houiriexp. If they take that surplus out and they take the 
increased carrying power of these planes and use them to capacity, 
with greater utilization it just about means the end of any expansion 
of the civilian airlines? 

Mr. Norpen. That is right, sir. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That is, if they utilize them. If they let them sit 
around and use them an hour or two a day, that is one thing. But if 
they really utilize the cargo-carrying capacity of a fleet of these 
planes—and I assume if they are ordering 5, now, there may be 10 or 
15 more to come—why, with the cargo-carrying capacity of those 
planes, it looks as if gloomy days are ahead for the civilian airlines. 

Mr. Norpen. I might point out that is just a news release tor 
further production. ‘There is a basic order for considerably more 
C-133’s than has been mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Let me ask you a further question. 

Do you think that the civilian airlines could move into this type of 
carrying, with this type of plane, if they were given the opportunity? 

Mr. Norpen. I haven’t any doubt about it at all, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Do you think they could do it without any more 
cost to the taxpayers than the taxpayers are now incurring through 
the utilization of these under the present MATS operation? 

Mr. Norpen. I know they could, sir, do it without additional cost 
to the taxpayers. 

The problem of the commercial airlines, whether it be in the pas- 
senger business, sir, or in the cargo business, is one of the length of 
time that it takes to spur the traffic, to develop the traffic so as to be 
able to add additional capacity to the services. 

Mr. Houirretp. And one of your problems is noncapacity loads, is 
it not? 

Mr. Norpen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I know several times recently when I have traveled 
back and forth to California on scheduled passenger airlines, a plane 
had in 1 instance 7 passengers and another 13. These were the large 
DC-6—I believe it was the Mercury flight, they call it, on American 
Airlines. A DC-—6 or 7, Iam not sure which. It was not 20 percent 
filled. 

If you could get capacity loads, geared to the type of plane that 
would give you a capacity load, you could give the Government a 
better price, could you not, than operating with half-filled planes? 

Mr. Norpen. There is no question about that, sir. That is a 
perfectly correct statement. 

Mr. Houirietp. On page 12 of your testimony you speak of the 

national transport policy. Would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, when I make reference to national trans- 
port policy, I have in mind, well, the maritime legislation, which we 
san almost now say is more or less historic. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Historic, and statutory, by the way. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I mean it is backed up by statute as well as being 
a policy. It is an effective legislative policy. 
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Mr. Norpen. I am referring, sir, to the National Transportation 
Act of 1940. I am referring to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
and I am referring in the same sense to President Eisenhower’s Air 
Coordinating Committee report on civil air policy in 1954, and this 
in the collective sense is what I am referring to as our national trans- 
portation policy. 

Mr. Houirietp. You might also refer, from the standpoint of the 
legislative attitude of the Congress, to the combination Senate and 
House conference reports on this same subject, as well. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. While it hasn’t been effective in a mandatory legis- 
lative way as yet, it certainly has been an expression of the Congress. 

Do you have any comment regarding the single-manager trans- 
portation function of MATS? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houitrretp. Now, will you explain what it means to you in the 
operation of your company, and what your general ideas are on it? 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, I think the single-manager concept as such 
is a highly commendable and very W orkable conc ept, if it is employed 
and utilized in what I will say is the correct manner. That being that 
it should cover its area of jurisdiction in the procurement of transpor- 
tation services, should cover all areas, all modes of transportation, 
whether on the land, the sea, or in the air. It should be truly a single 
agency. 

Secondly, it should be an agency that is not concerned with arti- 
fically constructed geographic ‘al limitations. This is particularly 
important, in my opinion, in the effective use of air transportation. 
This is not a new philosophy that I am expressing here. I think you 
will find, sir, that I have said this for a good many years in testimony 
in other hearings and in other agencies of the Government. 

If there are bits and pieces to be transported from Pocatello, Idaho, 
or any other point in the United States that are needed in Frankfurt, 
Germany, or in Wiesbaden or at a point in north Africa, if you are 
going to use air, you should use air, and you shouldn’t artific ially send 
it through many different forms of transportation as determined by 
one single manager, or single agency, to artificially constructed 
marshaling points to be carried by air between two major marshaling 
points by direction of another single-agency manager 

My criticism of the single-agency-manager concept is that it isn’t 
truly a single agency, it 1s only a single agency for air beyond the 
United States and the thing that to me is absolutely at complete 
variance with any American- United States policy or American concept 
of doing business is that the very agency that is operating all the 
airplanes and is haviog airplanes bought for it and is training per- 
sonnel and operating extensive services is the same organization that 
has been given the authority to buy transportation. This doesn’t 
make any sense. 

Mr. Houirie.p. I think you would have quite a job convincing this 
committee that a single-manager function between the three services 
in the procurement of anything would be wrong, because this com- 
mittee over the years has recommended the elimination of competition 
between the services and the consolidation of the function of procure- 
ment, for efficiency and economy. 
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We have recommended it in many other cases. Now, as to whether 
it has functioned properly or not I have no opinion. The general 
principle I think is a fairly well established principle. 

Let us take, for instance, the procurement of petroleum products. 
That is placed in the Navy. The reason it is placed in the Navy is 
because they are the largest user of petroleum products and they are 
the procurement agency for the other forces in the field of petroleum 
products. It seems to be working out very well. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. May I ask a question, though, sir? 

Mr. HouirreLp. You may ask a question or make a comment. 

Mr. Norven. Does the Navy produce its own petroleum? 

Mr. Hourrre.p. No, sir. 

Mr. Norpven. Does the agency that is the purchaser on behalf of 
all the services, does it operate a petroleum industry of its own? 

Mr. Hourrretp. No; but neither does the Air Force produce its 
own airplanes. 

Mr. Norpen. It produces itself the commodity which it is buying. 
In the case of the single-manager matter, they are buying the trans- 
portation service of the commercial airlines and they are operating-—— 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I don’t get the difference. The Navy generates 
its own need for petroleum products, too. It is natural that the Air 
Force is in the air business and naturally they would generate the 
most air business. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I have no quarrel with the single manager being 
in the Air Force. I believe it should truly be there. It is the level 
at which it has been placed. The Secretary of the Air Force has 
designated MATS as the single manager for procurement, and MATS 
is the operating airline. 

Mr. Houirie_p. Your objection, then, as I see it now, is to MATS 
being the judge of its need for equipment. Where do you think that 
judgment should be? 

Mr. NorpeEn. Sir, I believe it should be at a very high level. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. A higher level than the operating agency? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. The headquarters of the Air Force or 
somewhere. At least that level. 

Mr. Houirie.p. That wasn’t clear in my mind in your testimony. 
I now see what you mean. 

Mr. Morgan. I think he has in mind the military traffic manage- 
ment agency being the single manager for traffic in the Zone of 
Interior—this single manager is not an operating agency—and then 
MATS being the single manager for air transportation overseas. 

There is some possible conflict there. 

Mr. NorpeEn. Yes; that is what I was referring to when I said we 
don’t truly have a single manager. We have two single managers. 

Mr. Ho.uirtevp. I see what you mean. 

Are there any questions of the members? 

Mr. Morgan 

Mr. Morean. You mentioned that in your commercial, regularly 
scheduled cargo service you have been averaging a load factor of 
around 49 percent, and in addition to this service you have had some 
MATS contracts in the past years for providing similar cargo airlift. 

What has been vour load factor on those contracts? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I would like to point out, in your question, you 
are basing it on an assumption that our contracts with MATS have 
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been cargo. Truly that is not the situation. I am sure we have made 
some cargo flights for them, but they are on a very small order. 

Our business with the military has been primarily carrying pas- 
sengers, wpe the Army dependents. 

Mr. Morcan. What has been your load factor under those 
operations? 

Mr. Norpen. That is 100 percent load factor, at all times, in all 
directions. 

Mr. Morean. Do you know how that compares with MATS’ own 
operations over the parallel routes? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Morean. You also suggested high utilization of aircraft and 
personnel by MATS. Did you mean that to be restricted to training? 

Mr. Norpen. To secure high utilization under any set of extreme 
conditions which would be present in a wartime atmosphere, you have 
to have intensive training and training covers a good many subjects. 
It would also include flying. 

Mr. Morean. If you have a high rate of utilization for training or 
whatever purpose, that does not leave you much elasticity for expan- 
sion, does it, in the nee of emergency? 

Mr. Norven. Yes, sir; I would say it leaves you tremendously 
more elasticity in the ovata of emergency. 

Mr. Morean. If you are using aircraft at the rate of 8 or 10 hours 
a day, do you think that MATS could expand that utilization rate in 
the event of emergency, or are you restricting this high utilization to 
just a small portion of their total fleet? 

Mr. Norpen. I would say that the training and qualifications of 
MATS personnel would be improved. If they would operate a 
smaller portion of the fleet and seek to attain the kind of utilization 
that will be necessary with these people and these—in their different 
specialist jobs—in the event a D-day occurs 

Mr. Ropackx. Mr. Norden, I think the point at issue based on 
previous testimony was th: at, granted you need a certain capability, 
MATS ought to be utilized at a low utilization rate so it shouldn’t 
be competitive. 

If, as you testify, the best training would be received by a high 
utilization rate it would follow that MATS would have to reduce that 
capability which was heretofore assumed to be necessary. There is 
a conflict in the two positions. 

Mr. Norpen. There is not really a conflict in the positions, sir. 
The result would be—let me state why there is not a conflict. 

What I am saying would involve a selection by MATS of a number 
of aircraft which it would utilize at a high rate, in order that the per- 
sonnel would be able to do this if it actually were required by wartime 
conditions. That would involve the dimunition of the use of other 
available aircraft. Those aircraft must be maintained in a state of 
readiness. ‘They have to be exercised daily, or weekly, but the net 
difference in what I am talking about and what the others are talking 
about is that there wouldn’t be as much of this so-called incidental 
transportation. This has been the position of ex-Secretary Wilson 
in the Department of Defense, that the transportation they are supply- 
ing is merely incident to all the training they have todo. There would 
be a reduction in the amount of incidental transportation and there 
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would be a reduction in actual cost because if you don’t fly as many 
aircraft you will get direct operating cost reductions. 

Mr. Houirietp. What is your experience with simulated flight 
training? Or do you practice that? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; we do. 

It is very effective. I think most of the airlines and most military 
authorities all feel the same, that simulated training is very effective. 

There are some aspects of training which I think all will agree are 
not effective completely if you constantly attempt to simulate them. 
You do have to have some actual flight training. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Do you think a larger proportion of the training 
need of the Air Force and MATS could be obtained by using simulated 
trainers and finishing off with actual flying experience? <A lower rate 
of actual flying experience? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, the use of simulators as training devices is 
usually more or less limited to sharpening the skill in a certain type of 
flying which is assumed the pilot already has basic instruction on and 
is capable of doing. 

It is also true in the case of some of the larger simulators for some 
of the newer and larger aircraft, effective in assisting in the training 
of an already qualified and well experienced pilot on a new type of 
equipment. 

I think I should make it clear that we are not talking about teaching 
young men how to fly through the use of simulators. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Norden, you mentioned earlier in your discussion 
of the missiles, that there were three missiles that you believe are not 
capable of being airlifted. Could you give us the identity of those 
missiles? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Our information indicates the Navaho has a weight of some 300,000 
pounds, the Atlas, something in the area of 180,000 pounds, and the 
Titan 200,000 pounds. 

Mr. Morean. The Navaho is no longer in production. The Atlas 
and Titan are both ICBM/’s. Is it your opinion they should be capable 
of being airlifted from the factory to the test facility and then to the 
launching site? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I know nothing of the economics of the missile 
business. I don’t know that they should be airlifted. IT am not 
expert enough to even render an opinion on that. 

What I am saying is that if the experts decide that they must be 
airlifted, what I am saying is that there isn’t any airplane today that 
we have nor the military that will lift this thing for any appreciable 
distance. In fact, I don’t think they can get an airplane off the 
ground with this on it. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. They might have to use the railroad on those. 
I don’t think there are trucks that could handle that, either. 

Mr. Norpen. They are perhaps subject to disassembly, though, 
and I think that is something that would be planned in the con- 
struction. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding, I wonder if I could 
make the point that if the C-133 as an example, is an airplare that is 
capable because of its specialized engineering characteristics, con- 
struction, et cetera, to do the job of lifting a Titan, I am all for it. 
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But if it can’t do the job, let us be sure that we understand this 
reference to the missile carriage. 

What I am afraid of, we will wind up with the airplane we are 
talking about, MATS carrying all the Mighty Mouses, the Falcons, 
the Bomarcs and all the rest of these. We can carry those in our 
airplane today. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Norden, you cited in your testimony competi- 
tion by MATS. Has MATS at any time competed directly with 
you in your commercial field of business, in soliciting commercial 
business? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, it is my contention and has been for years that 
we are in competition. We used to carry Government agency traffic. 
We don’t carry it any more because now it goes on MATS. 

Mr. Morean. That is the Government. In the commercial. 

Mr. Norpen. In competition we used to cover the Government 
agency traffic. Other agencies of Government. Not military. We 
don’t carry that today. MATS carries it today under their directive. 

I can give you an express example of you might say a direct sales 
solicitation problem last summer. We carried the Yale shell to 
England for the annual regatta on the Thames. The competition. 
We thought we had the Princeton shell. In fact—I should not say 
we thought. We did. We got a verbal order from the people at 
Princeton, which was canceled within the hour and our later informa- 
tion indicates that it went over on MATS. It was intended to go 
to London and it went to—it went to London via Burtonwood, the 
military base. 

Mr. Rosacx. Why would MATS carry the Princeton shell to 
England? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I haven’t any idea in the world. I just don’t 
understand it. 

They carried it back, too. 

Mr. Fascett. One must not underestimate the ingenuity of 
Princetonians. 

(The following information was subsequently received in reply to a 
request from the subcommittee:) 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1958. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srrs: Following is the information you requested by telephone last week 
concerning transportation of racing shells between the United States and England. 

Mr. Alastair Thomson, Seaboard’s vice president, commercial sales, reports to 
me as follows: 

“On June 14 I was in touch with Mr. Bob Rose, junior coach of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and arranged to transport their rowing shell to London on the 19th. 
During our conversation, Mr. Rose told me that they had shipped their shell 
the previous year by a military aircraft which was able to accommodate it as it 
was not as large as the Yale or Cornell shells. 

“On Monday, June 17, Mr. Rose rang me from Princeton and confirmed ship- 
ping arrangements and cost and 5 minutes later called me again with an apology 
and asked me to forget the whole thing as he had been able to make more satis- 
factory arrangements elsewhere. I then proceeded to watch for shipment being 
made on another airline and drew a blank. 

“My next step was to instruct London to obtain information as to how the 
shell arrived and, after a certain amount of delay, we received the following 
signal from London on the 8th of July: 

“Princeton shell carried USAF to Burtonwood and returning same way. This 
shell was landed damaged.’ ”’ 
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The price quoted by Mr. Thomason to Mr. Rose, based on the information 
Mr. Rose had given to Mr. Thomson by telephone, was $584.10 transportation 
charges 1 way from New York to London irport. This tentative quotation 
covered only the shell itself, and any additional paraphernalia that was to accom- 
pany the shell would cost an additional sum. 

For comparative purposes, I am enclosing copies of the air waybill for the 
shipment of shells on behalf of Cornell and Yale Universities, as carried by 
Seaboard & Western Airlines. 

If you need any additional information, please let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun H. Manoney, Vice President. 

(The waybills referred to above are in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Morean. In your solicitation of other commercial business, 
have you run into anything similar to this, say in the aircraft indus- 
try? Say hauling for someone like Pratt & Whitney to one of the 
foreign countries? Do you know if MATS is doing the airlifting for 
them? Have you ever done any of that? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. I would be glad to give you the absolute 
accurate information on that. I am now working in recollection. I 
can give you the actual for the record but from my recollection, one 
of the British aircraft and engine manufacturers some years ago— 
and I think it was in 1955—through our people in sales in Europe, the 
United Kingdom, we worked up a proposal for the carriage of some 
of their engines to the United States and in fact it was all settled. 
We were to carry them. 

They were being sold here to an engine manufacturer 1 in the United 
States in connection with some interchange, engineering or otherwise 
with which I am not familiar, and within a matter of a short time 
before the actual engines were to be shipped, we lost the business 
and it was a series of engines, a series of jet-type engines, and they 
did ia fact travel from Europe to the United States on MATS. How 
they got there, I do not know. I have heard stories that there was 
some remote connection between these particular engines and some 
Air Force developmental program which was so all-embracing that 
it included some sort of a rationale that these engines actually were 
MATS business and that is the way it went. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, the question at issue is whether this 
was a commercial transaction into which MATS intruded or whether 
it was part of a governmental function, 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, this was a commercial transaction, in every 
sense of the word. I hesitate to say it, but I think it was the Bristol 
people. The Bristol Airplane people. Bristol engines. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Norden, the Air Force reports that during 
fiscal year 1957, Seaboard «& Western did a volume with MATS of 
approximately $10.25 million. Can you tell us what portion of that 
was in the so-called 6-month-term contract and what part of it was 
on the call charter? If you don’t have those figures at your fingertips 
you can supply that for the record, but I would like it. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. Would you allow me to supply it for the 
record? I will be very glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Sixty-three percent was flown under a “‘call charter” issued by MATS, and 37 
percent was flown under a “call contract’? issued by AMC. Therefore, all 


services during this period were of the ‘“‘call’”’ type although the method of handling 
and the Government agency involved were changed during the period. 
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Mr. Morean. We would like to get your operation under the call 
charters and your experience under that operation. How long do 
they usually give you to submit your proposal? Do you think it is 
adequate time and so forth? 

Mr. Norven. Well, sir, I believe the call provisions of the contract 
give a notice period which MATS doesn’t a ways utilize, and I think 
they probably have good reasons for not being able to do so. 

The difficulty is that in the concept of the call contract, the carrier 
is locked in. The carrier must be available and is available to make 
forward plans for the use of the equipment, and the Government has 
no obligation to use the equipment or the service. But you are locked 
in. 

Mr. Morean. You are not paid for that standby? 

Mr. Norpen. You are not paid anything for it. 

Mr. Morea. It has been reported informally to the subcommittee 
that there have been instances where MATS has gone out on a request, 
a call charter, say Friday afternoon, for a return by Monday noon of 
your proposal. Have you had any such experience? 

Mr. Norpen. I am sure we have, sir. You say there have been 
reports and soon. This might be a very normal thing and it perhaps 
illustrates the availability of commercial services. If we in the 
industry can respond and put equipment into place on very short 
notice, it illustrates the unused capacity that is available. 

Mr. Houirretp. You would have no complaint then about short 
notice, in peacetime, such as that? 

Mr. Norpen. Not operationally, sir, but there is a little cause for 
concern because, as I said, the carrier in the existing call contracts is 
locked in and he may not commit himself to other possibly available 
commercial sources of business because he is locked in and you cannot 
place commercia) business in a relatively short period of time. 

You are locked in up to the 30-day period, and in point of fact, I 
think a very substantial part of the call business has occurred during 
the period in which theoretically the carriers wouldn’t have to be 
available. I say theoretically, because as a practical business con- 
sideration, you are locked in up to the 30-day period and you really 
have no chance of securing commercial business at such a late date. 

Mr. Houirre.p. But if the policy was adopted of allowing substi- 
tute planes, rather than the locking in of a specific plane—if I under- 
stand this correctly—that would give you more flexibility than you 
have now? Or does this only apply to concerns who are operating 
both in the field of military transportation and civilian transportation? 

You are aware of what I am speaking? ‘Testimony has been given 
that a specific plane must be earmarked for CRAF. If that specific 
plane happens to be in overhaul they are not allowed to substitute 
another plane which is not in CRAF but which might be in operating 
condition, an identical plane. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

I might point out, however, sir, that the numbers in CRAF, sir, are 
not related to the MATS contracts as such, though it is true, sir, that 
they designate the airplanes in the MATS contract, but they are not 
designated in any relationship to CRAF. But you do have the 
situation we have mentioned at present in the existing contract. 
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Mr. Ho.irievp. In general, would you favor the removal of that 
specific designation and allow some flexibility in the substitution of 
equal capability aircraft? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, we haven’t had that as a problem. 

Mr. Fascetu. Your problem is just that you have to hold the air- 
aircraft for the charter during the period of time? Any aircraft. 

Mr. Norpen. Potential charter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Norden, a few moments ago you were reading 
from a chart that listed the missiles that were either available or in 
production. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, this is not a chart. It is a very crude piece of 
information that I assembled out of some papers. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you have the weight of a Thor missile? Is that 
on your list? 

Mr. Norprn. My list says ‘‘no information.” I have no informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What is the heaviest missile that you have listed 
there? 

Mr. Norpsun. The Navaho which is 300,000 pounds, but which 
someone said is not now in production. The other is the Titan at 
200,000, and the Atlas at 180,000. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you think they will weigh over 100,000 pounds? 

Mr. Norpen. The Titan and—sir, it is about 100 feet long and I 
don’t know how wide it is. I saw a picture of it in the paper and it 
looked to me like it might easily weigh 100,000 pounds, but I have no 
idea, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I was just reviewing this advertisement with regard 
to the 133—A, and its says that this huge turboprop air freighter can 
lift, airlift, 100,000 pounds of payload more than 1,100 miles. 

On that list, what missile weighs 100,000 pounds? 

Mr. Norpen. Almost all of the other missiles in the list of 45 weigh 
less than 100,000 pounds. It is just these three that are really outsize 
missiles from the information I have here. I believe all the other 
missiles are in the order of, well, 1,000, 6,000, 12,000, 35,000, 14,000, 
24,000, 3,300. Those are the smaller missiles. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Norden, in order to get another witness on 
before we adjourn, we are going to have you or some of your people 
confer with the staff with regard to furnishing us some information 
along the following lines. It may be furnished by mail. 

1. Is heavy cargo handling a matter of weight or distribution? 

2. Is Seaboard & Western capable of meeting the 48-hour readiness 
required under the CRAF program? 

3. Is it capable of earlier readiness? 

4. Is Seaboard & Western capable of handling heavy cargo as 
defined by the Air Force? 

Now, we will ask you to submit the answers to those questions. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Question. Is heavy cargo handling a matter of weight or distribution? 

Answer. Heavy cargo handling is a matter of both weight and distribution. 
For example, the large modern heavy-lift Super Constellation 1049H aircraft of 
Seaboard are designed as cargo aircraft, and are capable of carrying most types 
of heavy cargo with no special aids. Additionally, if cargo with exceptionally 
concentrated density must be carried, the weight can be distributed by means of 
platforms and similar devices, so that even in the case of this type of cargo there 
is no problem. 
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Question. Is Seaboard & Western capable of meeting the 48-hour readiness 
required under the CRAF program? 

Answer. Yes, Seaboard is capable of meeting the 48-hour readiness required 
under the CRAF program. 

Question. Is it capable of earlier readiness? 

Answer. We calculate that at any given time at least 50 percent of Seaboard’s 
fleet would be ready within 24 hours, and the remainder would be ready within 
48 hours. The only circumstances affecting this will be the location of the 
airplanes at time of emergency. 

Crebtion. Is Seaboard & Western capable of handling heavy cargo as defined 
by the Air Force? 

Answer. As mentioned previously, Seaboard’s aircraft are of the all-cargo 
heavy-lift type, and are capable of handling very heavy cargo. With regard to 
any special definition of “heavy cargo” by the Air Force, we are not aware of 
what this definition covers, but Seaboard feels certain that almost all of this type 
argo can be accommodated in Seaboard aircraft. If a genuine partnership 
between the military and the airlines is developed, then Seaboard will have an 
opportunity of finding out more about the problems to which the military allude. 
If they require special handling techniques, the airlines can develop them; if they 
require increased capacity or special aircraft, the airlines can enlarge their fleets, 
given the opportunity to carry the traffic. 


Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much, sir, for your well-prepared 
statement and your responsiveness. 


(The following additional information was subsequently received 
from Mr. Norden:) 


SeaBoarRD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 29, 1958. 
Hon, Cuet Ho.irie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHArRMAN: The following comments are furnished in the belief 
they may clarify some of the points with reference to which I testified before your 
committee the other day: 

Concerning the matter of utilization, my suggestion is that there should be high 
utilization of a small fleet to provide training for extreme wartime conditions. If 
additional aircraft are needed to be held in the MATS fleet, they should be held 
on a ready, standby basis. The net result is a reduction in incidental transporta- 
tion and in cost to the taxpayer. 

With reference to the question regarding missile lift, it would seem to me that 
carriage of missiles should be just like the carriage of any other type of traffic. 
The airlines are willing to help to the greatest extent possible. If the military 
will call upon the airlines, I am sure they will be able to provide a very large 
percentage of the heavy cargo and missile lift. The point is that, if the airlines 
are given the opportunity, they will be able to expand their fleets and capacities, 
and, at the same time, constantly improve their own missile-carrying capability. 

On the matter of a single manager, I have two suggestions concerning the single- 
manager concept as it exists today: 

1. There are 2 ‘“‘single managers’’ today, 1 for domestic transportation and 1 for 
overseas transportation, with different rules applicable. Air transportation 
knows no such boundaries, and such a difference in regulations, based on an 
arbitrary geographical definition, constitutes an artificial impediment to efficient 
use of air. 

2. Since MATS is the single manager for overseas air transportation, it is in 
the dual position of producer and procurer of the same commodity—air transporta- 
tion. This situation should be rectified by separating the functions of producer 
and procurer. 

One further comment—it seems to me that the competitive-bid system em- 
ployed in procuring transportation services for the Defense Establishment is in 
direct conflict with the national transportation policy, which would appear to 
require that all traffic move at regular, published tariff rates. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is currently inquiring into some aspects of this matter in a pro- 
ceeding pending before it. Counsel for Seaboard has advised me that it is at least 
questionable whether Congress ever intended that competitive bidding or negotia- 
tion of contracts for transportation should apply at all to procurement of air trans- 
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portation. This conflict in policy, and, cae in law as well, must be resolved 
and, in my opinion, there must be a middle ground under which the objective of 
the ‘Department of Defense to secure commercial lift at rates properly suited to 
its transportation requirements can be satisfied within the framework of the 
basic national transportation policy that all commercial traffic, including Govern- 
ment traffic, particularly in the field of air transportation, shall move at published 
tariff rates. 
Sincerely, 
Raymonp A. Norpen, President. 
For the benefit of the witnesses, our next meeting will have to be 
on Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. Some of the members will be 
busy on the floor, and on another committee on Monday morning. 
Our next witness is Mr. James F. Horst, international vice president 


and director, air transport division, Transport Workers Union, AFL-— 
CIO. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. HORST, INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND DIRECTOR OF THE AIR TRANSPORT DIVISION, 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Horst, you have a prepared statement. Will 
you proceed? 

Mr. Horst. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James 
F. Horst, and I am international vice president and director of the 
air transport division, Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 

The air transport division is a labor organization representing more 
than 22,000 airline employees. Included in that figure of 22,000 is 
the entire classification of flight navigators employed by the com- 
mercial air carriers. The remainder of our membership is confined 
to the classifications of flight attendants, maintenance, stores, and 
other ground personnel. 

We ‘deeply appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you and to 
present our views as they relate to the Department of Defense airlift 
policies, procedures, and operations. 

Our primary reason for appearing before this committee today is to 
publicly add our voice and support to those witnesses who have testi- 
fied previously in opposition to the proposed MATS bailment pro- 
gram. We are also desirous of bringing to the attention of this com- 
mittee the arbitrary manner in which MATS awards its 30-day car- 
rier operation contracts, and the havoc MATS policies play on the 
carrier employees. 

However, before getting into the subject of the bailment program, 
I feel that a few words on the Department of Defense civil reserve 
air fleet program is in order. Almost every witness to date that has 
appeared before your committee has placed a great deal of stress on 
the Government’s declaration for a buildup of that program. I should 
like to add a few words from a labor organization’s observations. 

The present CRAF fleet numbers approximately 355—and I might 
say that the most recent information I have is that that figure is 368— 
four-engine aircraft. The majority of these 368 aircraft will require 
4 crew members, while the remainder will require only 3. Each air- 
craft, in order for it to be utilized to its maximum, will require 3.5 
such crews, or an aggregate of 5,152 flight-crew members, consisting 
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of 2,576 pilots, 1,288 flight engineers, and 1,288 flight navigators, pro- 
viding, of course, all 368 aircraft are employed i in overocean flying. 

For the information of this committee, according to the latest 
figures available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there are 
at present, 300 licensed flight navigators employed by the com- 
mercial air carrier of the U nited States, or less than one-fourth the 
minimum number required for the CRAF fleet to be operational. 
And so in reality, unless the Department of Defense can provide the 
additional 988 flight navigators required, we do not have a CRAF 
program, except on paper. 

Not only do we not have one-fourth the required number of flight 
navigators needed to make the CRAF plan operational, the situation 
is deteriorating rapidly as each day passes, to the point where the 
shortage of flight navigators will become extremely acute. ‘For 
the lack of a shoe, a horse was lost.’ For the lack of a navigator, an 
aircraft is lost. Who is to blame for the ever-decreasing number of 
navigators? Our investigation shows it lays clearly at the door of 
MATS. Why? Because of their policy of adhering to the practice 
of receiving competitive bids on a 30-day basis, instead of for a 6- 
month or a year’s duration. 

This 30-day bid practice has resulted in an almost indescribable and 
unbelievable system of furloughs and recalls of the participating 
carriers’ employees. And I might say to you, sir, that the word 
“furlough” is just a fancy word for being without a job—layoff. 

If a carrier is successful in bidding for a 30-day deal, there is no 
guaranty that any of its planes will be required, with the result that 
everyone is on a standby basis. If a carrier is lucky enough not to 
receive the MATS bid, then everyone goes on furlough. Furlough 
from what? Standby. The proof of our point lies in the fact that 
in December 1957, Slick Airways furloughed every last flight navi- 
gator and flight attendant as a result of losing a military contract. 
Cal-Eastern has just recently furloughed its entire complement of 
flight engineers and flight navigators for lack of business. North- 
west, the Flying Tigers, and others, and until very recently, Seaboard 
& Western, have had to furlough navigators. 

This is not because MATS does not have the business. It is be- 
cause the 30-day contracts have led to cut-throat competition between 
the bidders to the point where none of them can make ends meet, with 
the added result that the bids change hands from month to month. 

From our experience with the complete chaos in the airline employees 
ranks resulting from MATS policy, we respectfully submit that this is 
an area which requires your immediate attention and your diligent 
investigation. 


BAILMENT PROGRAM 


It is a rather novel experience for the Air Transport Division to be 
allied with the Air Transport Association and the individual carrier 
representatives. Normally we have either opposite or differing views; 
however we are quite certain this alliance can be readily explained. 

Basically, our objections to the bailment program are twofold: 
First, because any traffic MATS contemplates shipping in the initial 
10-aireraft bailment program can be readily handled or transported 
without any strain by either commercial aircraft now in scheduled 
operations, or by those on order for future delivery. 
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The Air Transport Division respectfully submits that the solution 
to the present financial dilemma confronting the commercial air- 
transport industry is not more aircraft through a bailment program, 
but more business. The industry needs business made up of passen- 
gers and cargo to fill and utilize the available space on the present 
commercial carriers, business of which MATS has a surplus. If 
MATS would divorce itself, as it has been directed to do by Congress, 
from the transportation of passengers and cargo by air, and instead 
specialize and improve on the objectives for which it was established, 
we would all reap untold benefits. MATS through the years has 
built up the largest single scheduled airline in the world, paid for and 
sustained by taxes, just as the commercial carriers of this country 
were built and sustained through subsidy or taxes to the point where 
the trunklines have all graduated from the subsidy rolls. If MATS 
would now get out of the transpor tation industry and cease competing 
with the commercial carriers, and instead ship via the commercial air 
carriers, the United States taxpayers would be almost guaranteed that 
the commercial carriers would grow and remain self-sufficient, without 
having to return to the United States Treasury to be bailed out, as 
some are so closely approaching today. 

Our second and most important objection to the proposed MATS 
bailment program is based on the most recent information made 
available to us earlier this week by our members and the employees 
of a carrier contemplating bidding on the MATS bailment pr ogram. 

This particular carrier, because of the prevalent cutthroat tactics 
employed in bidding for MATS contracts, has informed its flight per- 
sonnel, that in order for it to bid on the bailment program, they would 
have to accept a 20-percent cut in wages, along with giving up other 
hard-won fringe benefits. 

Let me say in all sincerity to this committee and to MATS that in 
all probability , this particular carrier may be hard pressed for business 
with a result that its employees are just as hard pressed for a weekly 
pay check, but the Air Transport Division has no intention of ac cept- 
ing or authorizing a l-cent cut in pay for its members just so the 
carrier would be in a better economic position to bid on the bailment 
program, and we here and now publicly take issue with MATS for 
not only having proposed its bailment programs but also for introduc- 
ing an issue which would in effect undermine the present wage struc- 
ture negotiated between the carrier and the union. 

The glory in flying and operating these giant birds has long since 
passed for most of our members and, as MATS and the Air Force 
only too well know, that glory never did put food in the table, or 
buy the kids a pair of shoes, or pay hospital and medical bills. 

So we say in all good faith to MATS that if it isn’t able to afford 
the wages and benefits the commercial carriers have negotiated through 
the process of collective bargaining with their employees, it had no 
business proposing such a plan in the first place. 

Not only were our members pressured to accept a 20 percent cut in 
pay, they were also asked to waive contract provisions covering 
internment and hostile-zone flying, per diem guaranty, supervisory 
flying provisions, and monthly guaranty provisions. 

In return for giving up these contract provisions and the 20 percent 
cut in wages, the navigator would be required to sign an individual 
contract with MATS for the duration of the contract—18 months— 
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and if the company’s commercial operations were resumed during 
the term of the contract, the navigators would be denied their rights 
under the seniority provisions of their contract to bid on the com- 
mercial operation with a 20 percent wage increase; in other words, 
returned to the company that they are employed with. 

In addition, all flight personnel would be under the direction and 
authority of the Commander, MATS. All must sign a waiver— 
appendix A—that they can be sent anywhere, hostile zones and combat 
zones included. 

Appendix A reads as follows: 


AIRLINE 


This is to certify that I will accept the assignment as crew member to operate 
MATS aircraft near, into, or over hostile combat or otherwise unfriendly territory 
as directed by commander, MATS 

I further certify that I agre e to pe form all services required of persons in my 
category as necessary to meet specifications of Military Air Transport Service 
contract and applicable regulations. 

ee kl a eee 
Signature 
Date 


Witnesseth: 


Mr. Horst. In the foregoing, there is no mention of a union 
contract or union regulations. 

Mr. Houirietp. That would tie you down to the loss of all of 
these prov isions that you have spoken of, and also a 20-percent cut 
in wages? 

Mr. Horst. Not only that, sir, but we have, as you know—the 
airlines are under the Railway Labor Act that sets up a labor procedure 
for negotiating contracts and requires employers to abide by those 
contracts. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you say, then, that this bailment program 
would be a program which would ‘result. in bringing about a “scab”’ 
labor condition? 

Mr. Horst. I would say that their attempt, as I understand it, is 
only to use the airlines as a procurement agency for these skilled 
personnel. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As a labor contractor? 

Mr. Horst. That is right. Certainly, this means that, unless they 
are willing to abide by the contract provisions that we have negotiated 
with the employer, any standards that they would set, lower than 
those, would be a “‘scab”’ labor organization. ‘They would also be 
required to participate in war games and other military flying exercises. 

In return, if MATS turned down one of the navigators—and you 
will notice this appendix gives them that right—or determined that he 
should be replaced, there would be no recourse open to him and the 
carrier could not use him. 

MATS may very well conduct its military operations in this manrer, 
but it most positively is not going to wield any club of those propor- 
tions over any civilian flight personnel represented by a bona fide 
labor organization. 


To summarize, the air-transport division makes the following 
recommendations: 
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1. The committee should recommend that the Military Air Trans- 
port Service withdraw and abolish its proposed bailment program, and 
I think that is an absolute necessity. 

2. MATS should be compelled to cease and desist from all operations 
in competition with the commercial air carriers. 

3. The committee should investigate the present cutthroat bidding 
practice; abolish the 30-day-type contracts, substituting instead con- 
tracts of 6 months’ or a year’s duration. And I point that out to you; 
that it is absolutely necessary that be done so there is some stability 
in this industry, so that we don’t turn out to be a group of gypsies. 
One day we have a job with one airline and the next day we are out of 
work and we are looking for another airline. This has got to be, in 
order that there be any proper buildup of your civilian aircraft pro- 
gram, that there be a stability in this industry. 

4. The CAB should, after taking into consideration all cost entailed 
in fulfilling a MATS contract, establish a floor or minimum tariff 
below which no carrier could submit a bid. 

I want to thank the committee for giving me this opportunity to 
come before you, and, if there are any questions of the committee, I 
would be more than ‘glad to attempt to answer them to my best 
knowledge. 

Mr. Houtrre,p. Thank you, Mr. Horst, for your statement. I 
notice that you claim to represent 22,000 airline employees 

Mr. Horst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. And these recommendations you have made are, 
in your opinion, recommendations which are necessary to preserve 
the rights and dignity of labor? 

Mr. Horst. Not only that, sir, but I think that we are also in- 
terested from a general public standpoint and a defense standpoint. 
We have no ax to grind, either for MATS or for a particular airline. 
Our interests are in an overall basis, and I think that, certainly, this 
committee has been given testimony as to what the original intent 
of MATS’ function was in this. 

I don’t think it is a question at this point of changing that original 
intent. I think it is a question of the committee searching to see: Is 

that original intent now being carried out, or has it expanded into 
something to subvert what the original program was intended to do? 

Mr. Houtrrep. Could I ask you this question—we have had it 
before us in testimony and in questioning: Apparently, you object to 
any kind of a personnel commitment on the part of a crew member, 
such as obtained in appendix A. 

Now, why does this refer strictly to the bailment program, or does 
it refer to the principle of your organization committing themselves 
to possible hazardous flying in case of a national emergency declared 
by the President? Do you take a position, in principle, against 
any type of contract clause between your people and the carriers, 
or are you just referring to this particular type of thing? 

Mr. Horst. I see you have divided it into two parts. If I may 
answer both of them separately, first, we are talking about the bail- 
ment program and this separate document. 

Mr. Houirreip. You are against-—— 

Mr. Horst. There is absolutely no question, and I don’t believe 
anyone can justify that type of an approach. 
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Mr. Ho.ir1eLp. Now, we will go to the general question, then, of 
the type of regular service which is being given by the civilian airlines 
and which was given in emergency conditions in Korea and Indonesia 
and those periods of emergency. Would the personnel of your or- 
ganization be against, in principle, making an additional commitment 
to do that kind of work in case of D-day emergency? 

Mr. Horst. Well, sir, as I pointed out in the first answer, I think the 
second one poses a condition which doesn’t exist in the first one, and 
that is the question of emergency: I would submit to you that I think 
the proper answer to that, and the proper approach, which, to my 
knowledge, has not occurred as yet, is that there be proper discussion 
between the Government CRAF program, the airlines, and the union 
representatives to anticipate this and sit down and discuss it and come 
to a conclusion on it, prior to its occurring. 

I say that because I think in all good faith that there could be a 
considerable chaos where we attempt to unscramble this, as occurred 
in the Korean situation, as you well know, after the fact has happened; 
a lot of misunderstanding, a lot of heated discussion, a lot of feeling 
of unjustification against the individuals, and I think that if this were 
approached at a time where we could sit down and reasonably discuss 
this, I am sure that you will find the labor organizations involved— 
and I can certainly speak for my labor organization—to be fully 
cooperative and agreeing to what we think is a justified position of 
the requirements put upon us. 

Mr. Hourrievp. In an emergency. 

Mr. Horst. In an emergency. 

Mr. Houirietp. The record of response heretofore has been good. 
The record of response in the maritime service has been more “than 
anyone could expect—I won’t say that. I will say it is as much as 
anyone could expect when the Nation is in peril. 

I personally have confidence that any personnel in any industry in 
the United States would respond the same way in case of emergency. 

However, to remove that claim or the inference that there might be 
a lack of response under emergency conditions, it does seem to me 
that now, in times of peace, when tempers are cool and the emergency 
does not stare us in the face, would be a good time to settle this ques- 
tion once and for all as to whether your people would be responsive 
in case of emergency. 

Mr. Horst. That is my feeling and opinion, sir. 

Mr. Houtrire_p. You feel that these talks should take place now? 

Mr. Horsr. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I have that question with 
regard to peacetime? 

If the Air Force saw its way clear to put more business into com- 
mercial airlines, whereas they were not carrying very much air trafiic, 
and that our whole military logistics system depended a great deal on 
commercial air transport, would it be possible for the unions to strike 
against the commercial airlines and therefore hold up our logistics 
system? 

Mr. Horst. First, let me answer directly your question: 

The union organization would be entitled to strike under the 
conditions of the Railway Labor Act, and in reference to its contract 
with the company. 
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I am sure you are familiar with the procedures under the Railway 
Labor Act that require a labor organization to negotiate in good faith 
and in good faith reach a resolution, and the procedures of arbitration, 
proffer of arbitration by the Board, et cetera. 

1 think your question goes much deeper than that issue. I think it 
goes to the basic question that your committee is going to have to 
determine: Are you continuing a MATS program of expansion, 
thereby, by necessity, as I see it, driving out the commercial operation, 
on a basis of having to prove economical utilization of the MATS 
equipment? 

I, for one, don’t believe that that is true. I think there is every 
instance of evidence before, that the money spent in having an avail- 
able aircraft under the MATS program to carry out their responsi- 
bility need not be proven on a question of dollars and cents and utiliza- 
tion of that aircraft. And on the other hand, I don’t believe that if 
you take the other course and develop this MATS, driving out the 
commercial carriers, there is no question, you are not going to have 
commercial carriers to supplement this in time of emergency. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Now, my primary thought right in this regard is: 
If we do have our logistics system based upon the commercial air 
carriers, would it be possible for there to come a time when you are 
entitled to arbitrate and you don’t come to an agreement and a 
strike results? Is that going to be possible when the military 
logistics support depends upon, and has its strength in, the com- 
mercial airlines? 

Mr. Horst. Certainly, I assume you would set up, under the 
MATS procedure, a right to take that ship to another carrier, if a 
particular carrier was involved in a labor dispute. 

Mr. Liescoms. It is possible, with all of your employees belonging 
to one union, that they could strike against all airlines; isn’t it? 

Mr. Horst. I think you are saying that in a more theoretical light 
than a practical light, under the Railway Labor Act. I don’t think 
that that would be a correct premise under the existing labor laws. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Then concerning these talks that the chairman was 
talking about, actually the talks should include at the present time 
what the responsibility is of the unions to keep these commercial 
flights going in the time of this cold war, so that there won’t be any 
stoppage of our air logistics system. 

Mr. Horst. We would certainly have no objection to a discussion 
of that sort. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, there should be an exemption, in 
my mind, when you are carrying military traffic that is necessary for 
the support of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Horst. Well, let me point out to you, sir, that we got into that 
exact problem during Korea, during the Korean airlift, and my organi- 
zation took the position at that time that this would in no way affect 
the airlift problem as such, and we were merely stopping the com- 
mercial factor of this particular airline and not in any way jeopardizing 
the airlift. 

Now, that is a practical example, I think, of what you are talking 
about, at the time. And we would have no objection to discussing 
this prior to that. But I don’t think that that was even an important 
decision when the original policy of how MATS was going to operate 
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came up. I don’t think that was even discussed or considered as 
being important enough to discuss. 

I think what you have now is, you have allowed, not from the change 
of any of the policies or procedures, but merely from an operational 
practice, you have increased this activity of MATS. I don’t mean 
you have, but MATS has increased this activity. 

Mr. Houirienp. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascetyi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horst, there are several ways to handle this problem. One of 
them is that if this involves a contract with labor and management, 
regardless of whether it is in wartime or peacetime, it would be subject 
to the normal labor procedures and laws that we have set up. 

Mr. Horst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. This is a basic labor position. 

Mr. Horst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. And if the military wants to avoid this problem, all 
they have to do is put everybody in the Reserve that they need to fly 
the airplanes or navigate them or attend them. They would be sub- 
ject then to direct military control, and they would fly whatever 
aircraft MATS had on the line ready t to go at the moment. 

Mr. Horst. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fasceu. But if it is going to be done through contract carriage, 
then they would have to sit into the middle of the contract negotia- 
tions; is that correct? 

Mr. Horst. No; I don’t believe it would be necessary for MATS 
to participate. 

Mr. Fasceiu. I don’t mean for them to participate, but they 
would be subject to whatever the contract is between the carrier and 
the union. 

Mr. Horst. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceiu. And if this involves a question of hazard pay or 
other benefits or obligations, that is a consideration which must be 
taken into account at the time the original contract is negotiated for 
the life of the contract; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Horst. That is true. 

Mr. Fascetu. And this has not been done? 

Mr. Horst. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The gentleman from Florida, as usual, clarifies 
the situation perfec tly. 

Mr. Fascety. Thank you. 

That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Houirie.p. Are there any questions from the staff? 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have any foreign nationals in your union? 

Mr. Horst. Are you speaking of individuals, now, or are you 
speaking of companies? 

Mr. Rorack. I am speaking of individuals employed on airplanes. 

Mr. Horst. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Rosack. Have any problems of security come forth in relation 
to that? 

Some representations have been made to this committee that some 


airline is employing foreign nationals in preference to American 
nationals. 
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Mr. Horst. I can give you no testimony of my own knowledge that 
there has been any security problem as a result of companies hiring 
foreign nationals. 

I might point out to you that our concern is on another facet of that 
problem, and that is where the airlines have attempted to hire foreign 
nationals and again have them excluded from the contract under the 
union wage scale and provisions and working conditions. 

Mr. Rosack. Are these foreign nationals who are so employed not 
subject to the provisions of the Railw ay Labor Act? 

Mr. Horst. Well, sir, I think that that is a question that is being 
debated within the National Mediation Board and in the courts. 

Let me point out to you that we represent the flight service personnel 
in Pan American Airways. Pan American indicated they were 
desirous of hiring foreign nationals as flight service attendants. The 
union’s position was: Although we felt that they should give recogni- 
tion to American citizens, being an American-flag carrier, that if they 
hired these foreign nationals, we wanted to make absolutely sure 
that they were covered under our collective bargaining agreement as 
to wages, hours, and working conditions. We have satisfactorily 
resolved that issue with Pan American, and that is the way it is 
being conducted. 

They bring these German girls or English girls into the States, they 
place them on the company’s payroll, but they have full rights under 
our union contract, the same as any other member of our union. 

Mr. Ropack. I was wondering—and I don’t know whether you 
have any information—whether the bailment program which would 
utilize American crews, had any bar to employment practices of 
that sort. 

Mr. Horst. I don’t think so, because I don’t believe that the 
commercial carriers are even interested in this type of foreign employee. 
To my knowledge, the contracts that we have with the commercial 
carriers have all been American citizens. 

Mr. Rosack. What do you mean by ‘‘commercial’’? Do you 
mean cargo carriers? 

Mr. Horst. Yes; I mean the ones that are not scheduled airlines. 

Mr. Houirretp. As a matter of completing the record, of course, 
MATS employs, in overseas bases, foreign nationals for loading and 
unloading and other services. I am sure I am right on that. 

Mr. Horst. I am sure they have to depend upon such individuals. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. I know they have on foreign bases a great many 


of the local people working there on a salary basis who are not civilians 
of the United States. 


Mr. Horst. I am sure that is true, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Are there any further questions? 

If not, the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 21, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met in room 1501—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Holifield, Lipscomb, and Riehlman. 
Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator, Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator, and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investigators. 
Mr. Houirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Joseph FitzGerald, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Mr. FitzGerald, we are happy to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. FITZGERALD, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
AIR OPERATIONS, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROSS I. NEWMANN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. FitzGerald, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. FirzGeraupv. Mr. Chairman, I regret I do not have a prepared 
statement this morning. I am prepared, however, to speak generally 
on the problems before this committee, and to present the position 
of the Board on them. 

Mr. Houirtzitp. You may proceed. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Thank you. 

My name is Joseph H. FitzGerald. I am Director of the Bureau 
of Air Operations in the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. FitzGerald, will you qualify yourself further as a 
witness; give some of your background? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Yes. 

I have been Director of the Bureau of Air Operations in the Board 
since October 1953. Prior to that time I was director of the Alaska 
office of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and I transferred to the Board 
from CAA in 1951. 

From 1947 to 1951 I was in the General Counsel’s Office of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the Board wishes to express its appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear and to testify today on a matter which it 
believes to be of very great. importance, both to the Government and 
to the Civil air transportation industry. 
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We are interested in these particular problems, and have been for 
a number of years now, not only because we have general responsibility 
for the economic health of the air transportation system but because 
we are charged under the Civil Aeronautics Act, itself, with main- 
taining an air transportation system properly adapted to national- 
defense requirements. 

I might begin by reviewing briefly the position which the Board 
has taken in the matter of military use of the civil air transportation 
system. 

In 1954, the President’s Air Coordinating Committee issued a 
basic policy statement, which included matters in this area, and at 
that time we reached the conclusion and made the statement in the 
Committee report that the Government should, to the greatest extent 
practicable, adjust its use of air transportation so as to use existing 
unutilized capacity of United States air carriers. 

The Board concurred in that position, because we believed that 
such action would actually strengthen our civil air transportation 
system. 

I might also stress that when this position was taken, it was con- 
curred in unanimously by all interested departments of Government, 
so that it did, in a very real sense, reflect the basic considered policy 
of the Government at that time. 

Now, again, in November of 1956, the Board had occasion to ex- 
press its views in the form of comments upon a General Accounting 
Office audit report, which was being made of the Board’s operations. 

That report contains language which I should like to place in the 
record, because I think it is extremely germane to this discussion. 

We believe it important that the Congress direct the Department of Defense to 
transfer, wherever possible, military mail, cargo, and passengers to United States 
certificated air carriers. Prompt action by the Department would result not only 
in a significant reduction in subsidy for international carriers but also in the 
development of an economic self-sufficient airline system, thus providing a 
substantial reservoir of airlift to be available to meet the mobilization emergencies. 

The Board concurred in this report. It made one qualification. 
It believed, of course, that the recommendations contemplated the 
use of any authorized United States carrier, rather than just the 
certificated carriers. 

I might say that in line with this thinking, but it actually was at a 
time slightly prior thereto, military mail in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific was transferred basically to our civil air system, with very 
beneficial results. I believe that it was one of the major contributing 
causes of our two carriers in the Pacific reaching a subsidy-free status. 

In April 19——— 

Mr. Hourrre.tp. Could you tell us at that point: was the contract 
price of carrying this mail based on the competitive bids, or negotiated? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. The mail which was placed on the carriers in the 
Pacific at that time was carried at a rate fixed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It is a rate which is based upon cost—the properly allocated 
cost of performing the service, and is based upon the particular 
operation conducted by the carriers in the Pacific area. 

In 1957, the Board, in appearing before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, again affirmed the declaration of 
the 1954 civil air policy review. I might say at this time in connection 
with our current legislative program, we have also included an item 
relating to this general subject. What the Board proposes is a draft 
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bill which would add to the Civil Aeronautics Act a declaration of 
policy that, in fulfilling the needs of the Government for transporta- 
a by air, preferential consideration should be given to utilizing 
the facilities made available by civil air carriers 

Mr. Rosackx. What would be the statutory significance of that as 
contrasted with the present situation? 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. One of emphasis, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Ropackx. A matter of emphasis? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Has the Board ever given consideration to the legis- 
lative policy that was adopted in regard to the maritime industry, 
which had a percentage requirement for commercial carriage? 

Mr. FirzGreraxtp. The Board has not considered that particular 
approach to the problem. I believe the reason has been that the 
Board cannot pass upon the military requirements for airlift in this 
area. That is a military problem, and the Board in a sense acts in a 
cooperative role and not in a regulatory function in this particular 
field. Therefore, it has not had before it information or data upon 
which it could estimate whether a particular percentage or not could 
be carried or should be carried by the civil air carriers. 

I don’t know whether the same problems obtain in the maritime 
field or not. Iam simply unacquainted with the particular problems 
of that field. 

Mr. Ropack. There was at least an analogy with respect to the 
maintenance of a nucleus fleet of ships as w ell ‘as airplanes, and it is 
a matter of record that the maritime—the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service was opposed to that kind of limitation on their logistic 
requirements. Nevertheless, if Congress adopted such a policy, and 
presumably the Department of Defense agrees with it, without any 
prejudice to the national security, I just wondered whether the legis- 
lative formulation of the Board went beyond the mere statement 
of policy. Statements of policy, both in the Congress and by the 
civil agencies, have not been lacking over the last few years. 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. It has not gone beyond the statement of policy 
except in this respect, sir: As I “previously indicated, we have dealt 
with the problems of mail in the Atlantic and the Pacific, and we 
have quite recently, following a suggestion made by the chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee last fall, 
written to the Department of Defense, indicating that we believed 
that the suggestion made by the chairman that we should meet 
together for the purpose of planning the maximum utilization of the 
civil air transportation system should be implemented. I am happy 
to say that the Department of Defense has responded affirmatively 
to that, and we hope to meet with them directly on the problem. 
But in this area I think the approach is, from the Board’s standpoint, 
one of cooperation with the military, to see if we can’t work out the 
maximum use which can be made. The Board, I believe, would 
find it quite difficult to try to evaluate or assess the actual require- 
ments of the military. The military really has to tell us first what 
they are, and then from there we can contribute our expert knowledge 
in the field and hope to achieve the maximum compliance with the 
policy declaration. 

Mr. Roxpacx. Do you see anything in the formulation of military 
requirements which conflicts with the statutory responsibilities of the 
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Board for the promotion of the air sector of national transportation 
policy? 

Mr. FitzGeratp. No, sir, we do not see any conflict, if I understand 
your question. I think the problem is to work out 
Mr. Roxpack. Well, let us define the problem. 

Suppose the military requirements are such that the buildup of the 
MATS fleet works to the detriment of the civil air industry. How 
does that bear upon your responsibility for promoting the air transpor- 
tation policy? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. The actual—I believe the wording of the act is: 
maintain an air transportation system properly adapted to national 
defense requirements. 

Mr. Ropack. You are not in a position to determine what are the 
defense requirements, is that your testimony? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HoutrreLtp. However, you would be free to exercise your judg- 
ment in regard to the part that CRAF would play in meeting these 
requirements if you felt that the Defense Department’s policy was 
detrimental to the overall objective, is that not true? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. Yes, [ think that is correct, sir. 

We would do it by working cooperatively with the military in carry- 
ing out whatever directives are given to us by Congress. 

Mr. Houtrieip. There are two elements that must be strengthened 
here, the civil air fleet—this is a primary interest of the CAB—and 
the military lift potential at D-day. 

Mr. FirzGerap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. The combination of those two is supposed to 
meet our total overall capability. 

Now, if either one works to the detriment of the other and decreases 
that overall capability, you would be free to offer suggestions and to 
offer your judgment as to the fact that a policy that was adopted would 
cripple the civilian capability and would be detrimental to the overall 
capability. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. I think we would not only say that, sir, but I 
think we regard it as our function to advise in detail the military as 
to what the carriers can absorb in particular areas, or what the prob- 
lems may be. We think we can be extremely helpful in working out 
that problem. 

Mr. Houirre.p. Well now, in your opinion, getting right to the 
point that has brought about these hearings, would the bailment of a 
substantial number of planes to civilian operators build up your 
civilian capability of airlift? 

Mr. FirzGerravp. | think in answering, so far as we have an answer 
from the Board’s standpoint—I must say we have not seen the details 
of this plan. It has been discussed generally with us, but we do not 
know it in full detail, so my comments have to be qualified in that 
respect. As we understand the bailment program, it essentially 
would not meet the objectives of the President’s policy. It would not 
do that, because basically it would not take a pound of cargo or a 
single passenger and put it on an aircraft operated by the civil carriers. 
What it would do, basically, is that it would put civilian pilots and 
crew on military aircraft. 

Now, it may be that there are some areas where that would be a 
useful thing to do, but by and large, to the extent that the civil air 
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fleet, itself, can absorb additional cargo and additional passengers, 
this particular program would not be helpful because it would feed in 
additional aircraft to the extent necessary to carry whatever addi- 
tional traffic was being generated. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And it thereby would eliminate the opportunity 
of the civil air carriers to increase their own equipment, and to oper- 
ate profitably by carrying fuller loads in the craft that they had re- 
maining, would it not? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Yes. The tendency would be that it would not 
contribute to the desire of any air carrier to expand its fleet in order 
to carry military cargo. 

Mr. Houirre.p. Or to maintain it at a better operating level. I 
am thinking now in terms of quantity of cargo, and idle time that 
would result with equipment which had already been bought or con- 
tracted for. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. I think it is particularly true in the cargo field, 
because of the early state of developement, and the fact that it isn’t 
as extensive as the passenger-carrying field. At the moment increases 
in volume are very important in the cargo field. They will lead to 
considerable efficiencies and also stimulate development of more 
efficient techniques for the handling of cargo, and so forth. 

I say that is particularly true in the cargo field, because we are in 
the formative period, and the development of large-scale movements 
of cargo traffic is a very important thing from a civil standpoint. As 
a matter of fact, the Board has certificated, as you undoubtedly know, 
specific all-cargo carriers, both domestically and internationally, and 
the big problem which they face today involves the generation of 
sufficient cargo to bring the costs down to the point where the rates, 
in turn, can bring forth again substantial volumes of traffic. 

Mr. Houirreup. Is there a conflict between the Civil Aeronautics 
Act principle that rates should be determined at a tariff level, and the 
Defense Department’s practice of getting transportation by com- 
petitive bids? 

Mr. FirzGurawp. This is a matter we have discussed on numerous 
occasions with the military. I don’t think there is any basic difference 
at all between us in our analysis of the problem. 

A tariff is based upon a concept of a regulated industry in which you 
provide uniform rates to the public, printed in a tariff form so they 
are available to all, and there is, to the best of the Government’s 
ability, full protection of the public against discriminatory practices. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And also based on the maintenance of regular 
schedules for convenience? 

Mr. FirzGrraup. This goes even beyond that, sir, to the charter 
field. 

In the charter field our regulations apply—and the carriers have to 
file tariffs and adhere to them—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. In the domestic? In the Z. I[.? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Yes. And the carriers have to file tariffs inter- 
nationally too. While the Board does not regulate international rates, 
our law specifically requires the filing of a tariff, so to the extent that 
the carriers file tariffs, there is a holding out to the public, and they 
are bound by them. 

The procurement of air services for the military raises difficult 
problems. Basically a free, uninhibited, contracting system is not 
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fully consistent with a regulated public-utility approach, and in that 
respect we, and the military, have recognized that there is basically a 
conflict of approaches, which we are attempting to reconcile in the 
actions which we take—and we have taken a number of actions, of 
course, in an effort to assist the military in their procurement work in 
this field. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I am entirely cognizant of the will of the Congress 
for the enforcement of the competitive-bidding principle in military 
procurement. I can see that if that was abandoned, it would open 
the way to a great many possible abuses in the way of negotiated 
contracts and favoritism in allocation of large segments of business, 
and so forth. But at the same time we have had testimony before 
this committee that the competitive bidding which has occurred has 
driven some of these carriers below the point of reasonable profit 
operation, and some have low rates in comparison to commercial 
rates that have been quoted around this table. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness in relation to 
this question, what is the statutory authority of the CAB to affect 
the competitive bidding practices of the military departments? What 
is the relationship, for example, of your organic legislation to the 
Armed Services Procurement Act which is the basic congressional 
directive for military procurement? 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Basically, we are dealing with section 403 of the 
act, which deals with the filing of tariffs by air carriers. 

Now, before I point out what this requires, I should like to make 
clear that in this particular field the Board does not regulate all of 
the carriers. There are so-called part 45, or contract carriers, that 
are outside of the regulatory powers of the Board because they are 
not engaged in common carriage. Therefore, when they bid, they can 
bid free of any requirement for the filing of tariffs under section 403. 

Also, in that connection I would like to point out that the Board 
does have in its legislative program proposed legislation which would 
bring such carriers under our control. 

Mr. Houtrteitp. Are those carriers the ones called supplemental 
carriers? 

Mr. FirzGrrap. No, sir; supplementals are the large irregulars 
who have authority to engage in common carriage by exemption 
power of the Board. 

What section 403 basically requires is that a carrier shall file 
tariffs setting forth their rates for the transportation of commodities, 
and their fares for the transportation of persons. These are normally 
filed on 30 days’ notice with the Board, unless special tariff permission 
is specifically granted by the Board. 

That means that within the period of time that it takes to change 
a tariff, a carrier has made a holding out to the public that these are 
its rates and fares, and it will transport goods and people at such 
rates and fares. 

In connection with military contracting, such a system is not what 
I would call a particularly effective framework for regulation, for 
this reason: If contracting is done on a long-enough basis, so that 
the carriers have an opportunity to file amended tariffs on a 30-day 
basis, they can file such tariffs, and bring them in line with whatever 
they have bid. So their bids are not necessarily responsive to the 
tariffs which they have on file at the time they make the bids. 
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In other words, a tariff system such as we have under the act 
does not really require that a carrier bidding on Government contracts 
bid its tariff unless the contract requires the carrier to begin service 
within a 30-day period. 

Now, that, in and of itself, means that there is not a fully effective 
regulatory pattern which the Board could use if it determined to 
fix or control the rates. 

We can, of course, come at the problem in a different way. We 
can deal with the problem of fixing the level of charter rates. The 
Board has power to do that domestically. The Board has not done 
so in the past because of the multitude of problems involved, and 
because, until quite recently, I believe, the basic expression of carriers 
and of the Department of Defense was one of satisfaction more or 
less with what was happening, as evidenced by specific requests for 
exemptions from the tariff-filing requirements of the Board. 

I think the latter is important in this context: We do at the present 
time have an investigation which has been under way for some time, 
going to the issue of tariff filings, and we hope in the next few months 
to have some policy statement from the Board in this field. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I want to ask you a question that is quite involved, 
so I have it written here. 

When a supplemental carrier succeeds in selling a trans-Atlantic 
charter, it must seek CAB permission in the form of an exemption to 
operate the flight. The Board’s regulations then require the offering 
of this flight to the certificated passenger and cargo carriers who may 
choose to accept or reject the flight. If they choose to accept, they 
may charge 5 percent more from the customer than the price offered 
by the supplemental carrier. 

Now, the question: What is the reason for the CAB’s granting such 
preemptive rights to the certificated carriers in the Atlantic? 

Mr. FrrzGuratp. Mr. Chairman, may I say, first, this is a quota- 
tion from our trans-Atlantic charter policy which applies to charters 
dealing with the movement of civilians. It doesn’t really get into 
the military field at all. It is a completely unrelated problem. 

Mr. Hourrieitp. This doesn’t apply to the carrying of dependents? 

Mr. FirzGerraup. Only if it is not a procurement by the military. 
In other words, if it is an independent group which contacts a carrier, 
it does apply. 

The Board has attempted to work out a trans-Atlantic charter 
policy under circumstances which I think are quite difficult. In the 
conduct of our foreign relations we, of course, recognize that all of 
the major countries in Europe, and North America, have airlines 
operating between North America and Europe. ‘The charter move- 
ment is really placed on top of that. So that the Board has believed 
that in order to have a workable program, one which will not lead to 
real complications with foreign governments, we must maintain a 
control. So we have set up a system under which we grant individual 
permission to these flights. And I may say they have reached a very 
substantial volume today. 

We have also tried to relate the charter policy to the scheduled 
carrier operations. In order that we would not have an undermining 
of our schedule system, we have tried to balance the two. 

Mr. Houirieip. The schedule system operates on the tariff? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Yes; it operates on a tariff basis. 
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Mr. Houirrexp. I see. 

Mr. FirzGerap. Also, I may say, that other carriers operate on 
tariffs in this area too, because it is not a military operation. 

So we have set up a system which in our view has worked fairly 
effectively. I have not, | must say quite candidly, considered this in 
its application to particular groups, say in Germany, seeking to get a 
charter coming back to the United States. I did not know there 
were any problems in that field. 

Basically, what happens is that during the summer the carriers 
engaged in the charter movement find that they can have full loads 
going in both directions, and so far as we know, the industry engaged 
in this type of operation is a healthy one. I might say, from the 
Board’s standpoint, we are quite pleased that it is working out very 
well internationally too. 

Mr. Houirieitp. When these particular flights are offered, do the 
certificated scheduled lines frequently take the traffic, or is it usually 
left to the other carriers? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I am not sure, sir. I would have to check that 
and supply it for the record, but my offhand impression would be 
that at times the scheduled air carriers would engage heavily in this 
type of operation. There are two reasons for that belief. One is, 
you get a seasonal imbalance. For example, at the start of summer 
there is a heavy outflow from the United States, so you are sometimes 
bringing back empty planes. On the other hand, late summer, you 
have a heavy flow from” Europe, and you have planes going back to 
Europe light. Again, in the middle of winter, there is a general 
slumping off of operations, so there is excess capacity. 

Mr. Houir1Evp. Basically, this principle, then, of the 5 percent 
override is given on the basis, you might say, of protecting the opera- 
tion of the scheduled line. For the very fact that it is scheduled, it is 
what we call the grandfather clause in common language, is it not? 
It is a special protection that is given to insure scheduled flight by 
certificated carriers, and to see that that is not undermined by these 
free-lance operators? 

Mr. FrrzGreratp. We believed that there had to be some kind of 
priority system for roughly the ideas you have outlined, and in addi- 
tion at the time we first enunciated the problem we had the carriers on 
subsidy, so that there was the question of protecting the Federal 
Treasury too. 

Mr. Hourrrexp. The certificated scheduled carriers were on sub- 
sidy, you say? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. They were at that time. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. They are not now? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. They are not now. However, we have not 
changed our policy at the present time in the absence of any demon- 
strated substantial problems except to the extent that the right of 
first refusal does not apply during the summer months. 

Mr. Hourrievp. If they have reached the point where they can be 
competitive, would it be better to let the competitive factor now enter 
into it, without giving this 5 percent differential to the scheduled 
lines, since they have passed the point where they do not need subsidy. 
Wouldn’t that be in accordance with our American system of bringing 
new blood into the business, in rewarding initiative, and so forth? 
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Mr. FrrzGeraup. We certainly have brought new blood into it. 
The people engaged in it are growing substantially and doing very well. 

The problem is just one of the overall balance of the relationship 
of the groups, and also the complication of what the foreign govern- 
ment reaction is going to be. 

I think it would be fair to say that the Board is not wedded specif- 
ically to one approach or another in this particular area. It is 
simply seeking to do that which will be most effective, and at the 
same time lead to the least problems. 

Mr. Houirtexp. Isn’t it true by this policy that there is a tendency 
to maintain the present rates which a lot of people feel are quite high 
for the same distance? 

For instance, I fly from here to California for $165, nonstop, on a 
regular, first-class ticket, roughly 3,000 miles. It is not very much 
farther from here to London, and yet my fare would be jumped up 
over $400 from here to London. As a result of this policy, aren’t 
you artificially maintaining a rather high fare rate over the Atlantic? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. No, sir. In the charter field, | would expect 
that the average charter rate which is paid per passenger certainly 
tends to be well below $200 per person, and probably closer to $150 
per person, that is, for private groups moving to Europe. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Yes. 

Mr. FirzGrratp. Now, I might say that I don’t think either that 
the principle here normally has much effect on the rate itself, because 
the big movement comes in the summer, and there is full utilization 
of both the scheduled air carrier fleet and the others. So that we 
grant exemptions for charters across the North Atlantic in great vol- 
ume during the summer months, and as far as we can tell, there is 
not basically any great competitive relationship between the two 
groups in the summertime. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, it has been pretty well proven here in our 
own country that by the introduction of the air coach you increased 
the use of airplanes tremendously. I am just wondering if the high 
rate over the Atlantic for certificated carriers hasn’t resulted in pricing 
out of the market a great number of people, where, if a little more 
competition were involved, it might not spur a little bit more of the 
use of the airplane and certainly be a cheaper rate for the people? 

You cited the charter fares over the Atlantic. Of course I was 
referring to the scheduled domestic fares of the certificated carriers. 

Mr. FrrzGeraxp. | see. | am sorry. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Which is about in the neighborhood of $400, isn’t 
it? I believe those were the figures given us. 

Mr. FirzGrratp. The proposed lowest fare over the North Atlantic 
to London, if approved this year, would be in the neighborhood of 
$250, one-way. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. But what is it now? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. It is, I think, to London, $293—-$293 is the one- 
way fare on tourist service, across the North Atlantic to London from 
New York. 

Mr. Houirie.p. I am talking first-class. Are you—are we talking 
about the same thing? | thought first-class was “around $400. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I am sorry I do not have those fares at my 
fingertips. I certainly will submit them to the committee, so the 
committee will have them. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Examples of present transatlantic fares (scheduled service) 


i1st-class fare Tourist fare 
Pairs of points 


1 way Round trip 1 way Round trip 


er een OO RAIN eee Seti cen wnebebccnas $400. 00 $720 $290. 00 $522. 00 
New York to Paris. Sadek ihnnadakutiakeanidenada es 420. 00 756 310. 00 558. 00 
New York to Rome stn amesaicth at unaamaaaied 493. 30 888 360. 20 648. 40 


Source: Agent Lounsbury’s Tariff CAB 229, currently effective (Jan. 23, 1958). 





The problem which you have raised—and I don’t wish to avoid it 
in the slightest, sir—is simply this: 

The domestic first-class fares are considerably lower than the inter- 
national first-class fares. As a matter of fact, the transcontinental 
first-class fare is lower than the tourist international fare. 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes. 

Mr. FirzGrratp. That is, of course, a matter of considerable 
concern to the Board, and one which it has given very great attention 
to. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Are you hindered by international agreements in 
changing that? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. We are hindered not only by the agreements 
themselves but by the economics of the problem. 

For example, while we do not have figures on the exact cost of 
operations of the European carriers, it is perfectly clear that their 
operations are being conducted on a much smaller scale than ours, 
and the costs of some of the European carriers may be much higher 
and their operations may not be profitable at all at the existing fare 
structure. 

In dealing internationally in an area of this kind, unless there is true 
compatibility in cost structures, it immediately raises very difficult 
problems, because while we may press vigorously, as the Board has, 
for the achievement of lower fares in the North Atlantic, other 
countries may find it extremely difficult from their standpoint to 
follow our reasoning and agree to go along with it. 

So we have for the past few years been dealing with this problem, 
attempting to make progress. 

Mr. Ho.trieitp. Well, is the pressure to keep the fares up a pressure 
from other nations, or is it a pressure from our domestic carriers to 
maintain a high fare rate? Where does the pressure come from? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. First, may I say that the basic proposal which 
was put before IATA for reduction of fares came from the United 
States carriers. That was accepted, of course, by all of them. We 
could not have achieved even the proposal which is now before the 
Board without concurrence and support from at least one or more 
major European countries. So that I would say that while we have 
been the leaders in an attempt to do something about the problem, 
there are others that share the basic concern because I think they 
believe, as we do, that the maximum development of traffic over the 
North Atlantic is going to depend upon achieving the lowest economic 
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fare which is consistent with the cost of providing the service and a 
reasonable return for the carriers involved. 

On the other hand, we are making progress, quite frankly, we are 
making progress more slowly than we would like in this area, because of 
the enormous problems which are created in terms largely ‘of the car- 
riers of some of the other countries, particularly in Europe. 

Mr. Houirievp. I am afraid we wondered a little bit afield from our 
original questions, and it is the Chairman’s fault, not yours, sir. 

I would like to get back to the growth of the MATS traffic, both in 
passengers and cargo. I am referring now to a chart that was pre- 
sented by one of the witnesses from. the Slick Airways, which shows 
that the number of passengers carried has jumped from 216,000, 
round figures, to 729,000 from 1951 to 1957, the last 6 years. 

In the 4 vears since the President’s aod air policy was enunciated, 
it has jumped from 440,000 to 729,000; almost doubled. 

In the freight area, from 1951 to 1957, the military carriers have 
jumped from 43,000 to 149,000, in round numbers. In the last 4 
years, since the air-coordinating police v, from 75,000 to 149,000, again 
a showing of double. 

In terms of percentage, the civilian percent of the total has dropped 
from 30.9 percent in 1951, down to 10.5 in 1957. 

So, it seems from those figures, if they are valid figures, that your 
civil air policy has been, in effect, in reverse. The policy which has 
sought to build up civilian carrier traffic in both passengers and cargo 
has, in practice, gone down to a third, percentagewise, of the total— 
from a third down to a tenth, percentagewise. So, apparently, your 
civil air policy, and the principles which you enunciate, for some 
reason have not been working; it has been going the other way. 

Mr. FirzGera.p. I believe it would be correct to say, in terms of 
actual number of pounds of cargo and number of passengers carried, 
there has been some growth over those years for the scheduled air- 

carrier system and the other civil air carriers, but, from our under- 
standing of the figures, it is quite true that the bulk of the growth in 
this particular area has been carried on other than civil air carriers, 
on MATS, and other military means. 

Mr. Hourrretp. So, for all intents and purposes, the enunciated 
national policy, which has been approved by the Congress, has not 
been carried out, even to the degree in which it was being carried out 
in 1951, percentagewise. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Certainly, percentagewise, there has not been 
any improvement at all in the picture, insofar as the proper effecting 
of the policy would involve the transfer of additional cargo and pas- 
sengers to these air carriers. 

Mr. Houirreitp. You are familiar enough with these figures, without 
pinning you down to the exact percent; would you say, in general, 
that these are valid figures? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I am sure, in trend and proportions, they are 
correct. We did submit, I believe, last year, in another connection, 
to the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce C ommittee, figures 
which dealt with the movement of traffic by all air carriers under 
MATS control. They showed the breakdown etal military and 
civilian, and, also, the total. 

Mr. Houirretp. The sources of these figures, as given in the foot- 
notes, are from hearings in the House of Representatives, the Subcom- 
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mittee on Appropriations, the 84th Congress, 2d session, April 10, 
1956, and the Department of Defense, Director for Transportation, 
Communications, and Petroleum Policy, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, the figures they have in 
1956 and 1957. So, I am inclined to think the figures are substantially 
correct. 

Now, would not the adoption, then, of any such plan as the bailment 
plan have an effect on these figures to accelerate the trend downward, 
percentagewise? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. I am not sure what the military plans might be, 
but, unless the bailment program also entailed the transfer of addi- 
tional cargo, it obviously would mean that the movement would be 
in the ships which were given under bailment. 

Mr. Houirietp. And, therefore, you could not, in all good faith, 
credit this to civilian carrier lines, even though civilian crews were 
used, could you? 

Mr. FirzGeraxp. No; it would not be in direct implementation 
of our policy. 

Mr. RieximMan. Mr. Chairman, along the lines of the bailment 
program, I think I understood Mr. FitzGerald to say you had had some 
conversation about it in the Department, but you had taken no 
particular position; is that correct? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. | will let Mr. Newmann, who is Assistant General 
Counsel, here, answer the question, because it was a legal problem, 
and his office handled it. 

Mr. RieH#iMANn. I see. My question was—do you need it repeated, 
sir? 

Mr. NEwMANN. Yes; please, sir. 

Mr. RreHimMan. I understood Mr. FitzGerald to say, in previous 
interrogation by the chairman, that the bailment program had been 
discussed in the Department, but no decision has been made by them 
as to their attitude toward it. 

Mr. Newmann. We did discuss a proposed bailment with the 
military. I think it was sometime back in October or November. 
And there were certain legal problems at that time that we pointed 
out to the military, namely, the use of the civilian crews, and the 
military was attempting, or.at least hoped to be able to use the civil 
air regulations for certification and certain qualifications of the crew 
members. I had proposed, at the conclusion of Mr. FitzGerald’s 
testimony, to supply for the committee the applicable civil air regula- 
tions so ‘you can see just exactly how they apply to a bailment of this 
kind. 

Mr. Rrestman. That would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman. 
That is what I was aiming at, the information along that line. 

Mr. NewMann. We will cover that whenever you are ready, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Proceed with your own testimony, Mr. FitzGerald. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Mr. Chairman, I think that it might be helpful 
if I indicated the relationship between the activities of the Board 
and the CRAF program, and, also, WASP. As other witnesses have 
appeared and testified here, the CRAF program is basically under the 
Defense Air Transport Administration, and not under the Board. 

The Board, basically, gets into the CRAF program because there is 
a proposal to establish industry groups called operation boards, which 
provide advisory service to MATS in preparing for CRAF operations, 
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and, actually, I understand, will assist in or be the means through 
which MATS operates CRAF in the event of mobilization. After 
consultation with the Attorney General, the Board has authorized 
discussions and signatures of an operation-board agreement. Such 
agreement, when completed, will be submitted to the Board under 
section 412 of the act, and, if approved by the Board, will, of course, 
allow the carriers to perform i in accordance with that ‘agreement, free 
from the antitrust provisions of section 14 of the act. 

Mr. Hotirie.tp. Now, are you referring to the request to act as a 
clearinghouse for overseas operations? You are not referring to that 
pomt? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. No. What I was saying was that the Board, 
basically, does not deal directly with the CRAF problem. That is, 
under DATA. I believe that has been covered by previous witnesses. 
The only area in which we have dealt directly with the CRAF pro- 
gram is in connection with the operations-board agreement, which is 
necessary in order to carry out the present system of planning for the 
CRAF program. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. FitzGerald, what is the agreement? Is the 
agreement the standby contract? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. It is called an operations-board agreement. I 
have not, myself, personally, s seen that contract, so I wouldn’t like 
to classify it. 

Mr. Rosack. Is the agreement precedent to the contract? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Maybe Mr. Newmann had better answer that 
because he has the details here, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. Go ahead and answer 

Mr. Newmann. The Government plans to provide supplemental 
airlift capacity to meet the military airlift requirements in time of 
national emergency. The plans involve the establishment of the civil 
reserve air fleet , which is referred to as CRAF, consisting of certain 
personnel and equipment of the United States civil carriers. 

CRAF is to be operated by the carriers as part of the Military Air 
Transport Service of the United States Air Force. 

The Administrator of the Defense Air Transportation Administra- 
tion has designated certain aircraft owned by the carriers for inclusion 
in CRAF, and will in the future designate others. The total aircraft 
designated will ultimately constitute a substantial portion of the 
aircraft now used by the carriers in furnishing air transportation to 
the public. 

The plan involves the establishment of industry groups to be called 
operations boards, providing advisory services to MATS in preparing 
for the efficient operation of CR AF, and at such time as CRAF is 
actually put into service, to provide the means through which MATS 
will operate CRAF. 

Each civilian carrier would perform services in accordance with a 
contract that it will separately enter into with the Government, and 
each such carrier will use its own aircraft, personnel, repair, and main- 
tenance installations, and other ground facilities in the operation of 
CRAF. However, the carriers will enter into arrangements for the 
pooling of such facilities and personnel in order to accomplish their 
task, and the operations boards will plan and administer the arrange- 
ments. 
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The operations boards are to be made up of the representatives of 
the carriers. The members of each operations board will be repre- 
sentatives of the carriers participating in the program, but the vote 
of each member is to be weighted to reflect the number, models, 
types of aircraft of the carrier which he represents that are assigned 
to CRAF operations in the board’s area of operations. 

The functions of the operations boards are tentatively purely 
advisory before CRAF is activated, and will have no force or effect 
unless adopted by MATS. 

The recommendations are to relate to plans, instructions, procedures, 
and manuals designed to establish uniform operating policies and 
procedures. They are to cover the modification of aircraft to meet 
CRAF specifications, the designation of specific carriers to perform 
supporting services at specified bases and locations, the type of equip- 
ment to be stockpiled, building and facilities, requirements, mainte- 
nance, weather information and communications, and so forth. 

After the activation of CRAF, the functions of the operations board 
are no longer merely advisory. Within its area of operations, each 
board is to coordinate and direct, pursuant to plans adopted by MATS, 
the operations of the carriers relating to the transfer of aircraft, equip- 
ment, facilities and personnel from the commercial business of the 
carriers to CRAF and to the performance of the CRAF services. 

The proposed agreement is intended to be executed by a number of 
civil carriers who are designated therein, such other civil carriers as 
may later become parties to the agr eement, and the United States of 
America, which would be represented by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

On February 28, 1956, the Civil Aeronautics Board issued an order, 
No. E—10045, authorizing, ‘‘to the extent that such actions involve air 
carriers and other carriers,”’ discussion and signature of the proposed 
agreement. The order expressly stated that the authorization of 
discussions which it contained “‘should not be construed as approval of 
any agreement which” might result and provided that any ‘‘final agree- 
ment reached as a result of such discussions shall be submitted to the 
Board for approval pursuant to section 412 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act.” 

This was submitted to the Attorney General for an opinion, and the 
Attorney General concluded the proposed agreement is one which is 
required to be filed by the Civil Aeronautics Board under section 412 
(a), and that the Board has such authority under section 412 (b) to 
approve or disapprove it. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, the question is whether. you are referring to 
exemptions from antitrust law for the activities now or for the activ- 
ities after an emergency. To which does the exemption apply? 

Mr. FirzGerarp. First, the discussions were authorized by the 
Board. The agreement, itself, will be specifically ruled on by the 
Board at a later date, and if approved, will then afford exemption 
for all participants, and will of course be binding in the event of 
mobilization and the implementation of the program. 

So you really have two parts. First, the Board authorizes the 
discussions. When it gets the results of the discussions, which are 
the agreement, it will then as a separate matter review it, and if the 
Board approves it, that will grant immunity under section 414. 

Mr. Houirietp. You have the Attorney General’s decision already 
that this is permissible? 
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Mr. FirzGrraup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. This procedure is permissible? 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. He told us that it is under our jurisdiction to 
deal with it. In legal effect, he has told us we must deal with it, 
sO we are. 

Mr. Rosacx. Do we read the Attorney General’s opinion correctly, 
that the Board’s authority to relieve from the antitrust requirements 
applies only to the Board’s authority, and not to the substantive 
question of the Attorney General’s authority to decide at any time 
whether the antitrust laws have been violated? 

Mr. NewMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. So that it is conceivable that the Board could make 
an exemption from antitrust requirements and the Attorney General 
at some later date could decide otherwise? 

Mr. Newman. The Attorney General’s ruling actually, insofar as 
these agreements are concerned, provided that the Board had author- 
ity to issue the order, which it did, and indicated that section 412, 
although it doesn’t expressly confer authority upon the Board to 
approve or disapprove preliminary discussion or negotiation or agree- 
ments within its purview, that nevertheless you have to have this 
kind of a discussion in order to arrive at an agreement, and all that the 
Board order did was to permit these carriers to enter into such dis- 
cussions. The Attorney General felt we had authority to grant that 
permission to the carriers. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Under ordinary procedure, even a discussion of this 
type might be ruled to be in the nature of an illegal conspiracy 

Mr. Newman. Very definitely. 

Mr. HouiFrretp. So this does open the way. 

Mr. Newman. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Of course any such regulation as the Board might 
subsequently issue would be in the same capacity as any other regula- 
tion; it would be subject to contest and judicial interpretation. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Rosack. When is the Board to act on this agreement? Is 
this something that is now pending before the Board? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. When it is submitted to us, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. It has not been submitted? 

Mr. FirzGeracp. It has not been filed. 

Mr. Rosack. If and when agreement is submitted to the Board, 
what is the process: is it an ex parte statement or is it a matter of 
having an investigation? 

Mr. NewMann. It would be filed for approval under the provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, and in all probability it would take the 
form of a formal hearing in which parties would have an opportunity 
to present their views to be heard, the right of cross-examination, and 
it would be a full-blown hearing, under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, you may proceed, Mr. FitzGerald. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Mr. Chairman, that basically covers what I wish 
to say with respect to CRAF, and I would like to, if I may, talk briefly 
about the War Air Service pattern. 

Mr. Houirieip. Before you leave CRAF, it is then the general 
feeling of the Board as far as you know that the CRAF program 
should be accelerated? If there are any blocks in its path, as far as 
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the CAB regulations are concerned, they should be removed, and it 
should be encouraged and sustained? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. All right. 

Did Mr. Newmann want to give his statement now, following this, 
or following your presentation of the WASP part of your testimony, 
Mr. FitzGerald? 

Mr. Newmann. If he likes me to. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I am asking Mr. FitzGerald. 

Mr. FirzGerap. I think at this moment, sir, it might be better 
to go on to the WASP program, and come back to the bailment 
question. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. All right. 

Mr. FivzGeraip. The War Air Service pattern is a matter which 
is of direct concern to the Board. The Board actually, by delegation 
of the Secretary of Commerce to the Chairman of the Board, has 
authority— 
to formulate plans and programs for, initiate actions for, and carry out such 
distribution and redistribution of civil aircraft among the civil air carriers as 
may be necessary to assure the maintenance of essential civil routes and services 
after allocation has been made to the Department of Defense. 

So under this delegation, after we find what aircraft are going to 
be put into CRAF and utilized in CRAF during a war, we then 
know what aircraft we are going to have with which to ‘operate a 
civil air carrier system in the United States. 

Such a system, of course, is absolutely imperative in time of war to 
provide transportation to priority traffic, and it is basically this 
problem ‘as to the establishment and operation of a wartime trans- 
portation system for the purpose of carrying priority traffic in the 
United States, primarily, but also abroad, which is the concern of 
the WASP program. 

Now, the WASP program, as far as we view it, involves the use of 
the existing system of sche duled air carriers as we know them today. 

It also involves the use of the existing route structure as it exists 
today. There is no plan to suddenly change the air carrier system 
or the route structure. What we have done is plan out a system by 
which we will convert and make more adaptable to the needs of war- 
time the actual system which we have today. 

In order to do that, we, of course, will have to set up means by 
which we can allocate capacity from one area to another, because the 
flow of traffic may be quite different under wartime conditions. 

Again, the loss of aircraft to CRAF may bear unevenly on the 
carriers, so that there are deficit and surplus carriers. So we must 
deal with those problems. 

Basically, in approaching the entire problem, and in the exercise 
of the powers delegated to the Chairman, the Board has proceeded 
along these lines: 

It has established an industry advisory group, and that group works 
through three task groups. The task groups basically are assigned 
these functions: 

The first one is really planning as to the need, or the total need for, 
airlift in the domestic system in time of mobilization—how many 
aircraft are we going toneed? That has been the work of Task Group 
1. In 1955, Task Group 1 completed a basic and full report on this 
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matter, in which it set forth its estimates and the bases for its estimates 
of the requirements for transportation in 1955 and 1956 if war or 
mobilization occurred in those years. 

We are now, of course, again engaged in revising that entire pro- 
gram. sates 

Mr. Rosack. What was that finding in 1955? Was that July 1955? 
What was the finding with regard to the total civil capacity to serve 
the requirements of both CRAF and WASP? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. July 1955 was the date of our report, and the 
matters, I think, are quite well summarized in our letter of transmittal 
from the Industry Advisory Committee to the then Chairman of the 
Board, Ross Rizley. _ Sh 

Here is what we said about it. It is in one short paragraph. I 
think it would be better if I read it. 

If the entire 1955 civil air transport fleet, less the civil reserve air fleet of 317 
four-engine planes, were used at a daily utilization of 10 revenue hours per day, 
and at a priority traffic load factor of 70 percent, it could carry 4.15 million ton- 
miles. The deficit in ton-miles over a period of time in the first year, stated in 
terms of the most modern in-production large aircraft, would be 20 passenger 
planes of the DC—7 and L-1049C type, and 38 cargo planes of the DC-—6A type, 
a total of 58 aircraft. During the first months, before conversion to high-density 


configurations, the deficit would be the equivalent of 56 large aircraft and 33 
large cargo aircraft, a total of 89 planes. 


I am sorry, I should also read another paragraph, which just 
preceded that: 
Minimum essential traffic requirements estimated in this report for United 


States civil air transportation, if a full-scale war should occur very soon, are 
5.8 million ton-miles for 1956, almost double the 2.58 million carried in 1954. 


Mr. Rosack. Now, do those deficit figures stand today, or are they 
revised? 

Mr. FrrzGrerap. We are in the process of revising them, sir, so I 
cannot give you precise figures. 

I would, however, make this general comment: that the growth of 
capacity has been very rapid. We expect that the growth of capacity 
between now and 1962 will be very, very substantial. So that while 
I do not know at this time how the figures would actually come out, 
I think that we can safely count on there being a very much larger 
pool of aircraft in relation to total need than exists at the present 
time—or existed in 1956. 

Mr. Ropack. Does that potential capacity indicate an enlargement 
of the CRAF program? 

Mr. FrrzGrraup. The enlargement of the CRAF program, as I 
understand it, sir—and I am not an expert, as I do not deal directly 
with the CRAF program—is not based on any concepts of this sort. 
In other words, the military decides what it, itself, needs, and then it 
tries to find where it is going to get them. So that whether its 
demands today are going to be vastly in excess of what they were in 
1955 would depend upon the military problem and the number of 
aircraft they have, rather than upon considerations as to the size of 
the civil air fleet. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, how can you control what is required for the 
WASP program, which is the residual or the civilian requirement 
outside the military, if what is determined for the CRAF program is 
not within your purview? 
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Mr. FirzGrratp. What I meant is: We do not enter into the deter- 
mination of the figure. The figure is given tous. We get that figure. 
That is what is used in planning. 

Mr. Rosack. All the four-engine civil aircraft are in the CRAF 
program; is that right? 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. No; they are not; not all four-engine. 

Mr. Rosack. Which kind are? Are not all the cargo planes? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Basically, it is both cargo and passenger aircraft, 
but it is to an extent which meets the stated need of the military for 
the assignment to CRAF, and the remaining aircraft, whether that 
number is higher or lower in any particular year, are all available for 
use in the WASP program. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, what is the relationship between the require- 
ments of the WASP program and the available civil capacity for that 
program? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. The relationship is this, sir: The military gives 
us the figure of what they need. We then subtract that from what the 
civilian carriers have, and what is left is what is available for the air 
service pattern. It is with that figure that we would have to deal in 
time of mobilization. 

Mr. Rosack. Do I understand that you are not making an inde- 
pendent determination of what the civil requirements are, but you 
merely take the residual capacity after the military requirements are 
subtracted and allocate those for civilian requirements such as you 
ean? Is that the process? 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. Yes. We first determine or estimate the total 
needs for civilian aircraft, or capacity. Then we subtract the figure 
which the military gives us, and we see whether what is left will 
actually meet our requirements. 

Now, in 1955, in July, in our report, we pointed out that at that 
time there was not sufficient civilian capacity left for what we esti- 
mated to be the full requirements of the war service pattern in 1955 
and 1956. 

Mr. Rosack. And the situation today? You anticipate that new 
capacity will come in to overcome that deficit? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Well, I don’t wish to make a firm prediction, sir. 

We are in the process of revising our figures at the moment. What 
I wish to point out is simply that bearing on this problem, just as it 
bears on the whole CRAF problem, is a very marked expansion of the 
civil air industry in total, both domestic and foreign. 

There has been a high rate of acquisition of piston engines, and we 
are now moving into the jet and turboprop equipment programs, and 
they will add very great capacity indeed to the entire system. 

Mr. Rogpack. In view of the indicated increase in capacity, what 
is the responsibility of the CAB for the economic use of this capacity? 

Let me put the question this way: 

This increase in capacity, which is considerable, indicates the 
growth in the civil air industry, does it not? 

Mr. FirzGrrautp. The increase—planes are ordered a considerable 
period ahead, so it is based on anticipated demand. 

It is also true that where you get a radical change in equipment 
types, such as when you go to jets, there tends to be a bulge in ac- 
quisition; in other words, you can say for the initial period of acquisi- 
tion, you might actually have more capacity than the actual rate of 
traffic growth in that period. 
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Now, that very possibly could happen between now and 1961. So 
far as we know, the Board’s estimate would be that there will be 
plenty of capacity available in the next 5 years, and that this capac- 
ity is available for use in connection with the movement of military 
cargo, if a greater movement is determined to be required, or is de- 
cided upon. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you think that in terms of the demands, the 
market demands, that there is an overcapacity? Do you think that 
the civil air industry is overextended? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. Do you mean at the present time is it over- 
extended? 

Mr. Rosack. In terms of its projected capacity acquisitions. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. That is a difficult question to answer. 

Certainly, I would first say that the industry has ordered aircraft 
which it believes it can properly and economically employ. Most of 
these carriers, virtually all of them, are nonsubsidized carriers. 

Mr. Rosack. Are those business judgments based on an expecta- 
tion as to what MATS will do, or is it based on an expectation about 
economic growth in the country and the demand for airlift? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. It is based on the—I assume—the total growth 
in demand, for both cargo and passenger carriage. 

But I think the point is that we are facing a problem in the disposal 
of old or obsolete equipment. When you are going from one aircraft 
type to another, one of the first problems that has to be faced—and 
this would be true whether there is another equipment change 10 
years from now, and it certainly was true in the years past—you 
have a problem of sluffing off of what has become obsolete. The 
public just doesn’t want to ride in fully obsolete types of equipment. 

Now, you could, if you want to ignore the sluffing-off process, or 
the effect of the disposal of aircraft, make an argument that there is 
more capacity being fed into the system than there will be traffic 
growth in the next 5 years, and I think everyone in the industry 
would concede that. That does not make it an unhealthy thing, sir. 
That may simply mean that we will have considerable problems in 
deciding which aircraft should be phased out of service, and the 
problem may bear unequally upon various carriers. 

Mr. Hourriexp. By the same token, I think that the Air Force now 
faces this very position that you are talking about, because they have 
many hundreds of these so-called obsolescent or obsolete planes. 
They have on order these new giant carriers like the 133—A, I believe 
is the name of it, which is coming into their system. They are faced 
with this great new carrying capacity of these new planes, and at the 
same time they have the old planes in being. 

Now, just like a commercial line, they are faced with: ‘‘What shall 
we do with these planes?” So if they can get rid of some of these 
planes on a bailment program, theoretically they are reducing their 
number of planes which are in the immediate military use category to 
the extent that they bail out the number of planes that they bail out. 
But in the meantime, they are increasing their carrying capacity by 
bringing in these giant new carriers. 

So while this is going on with the Air Force, it is also going on with 
your civilian airlines, 

Now, if this incre ased capacity can carry, and is utilized by MATS, 
it is obvious in the ver y near future there is going to be what you might 
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call a crisis in the ability of the civilian airlines to utilize their equip- 
ment on a commercial operation basis. This in turn means that the 
improvement of their fleet and their total increase of capability will 
be unused. There is a period of adjustment that is here. I can’t 
see how it can be adjusted unless there is a definite policy adhered to; 
that policy having already been set by the Congress, and by the Air- 
Coordinating Committee of the President. It would seem to me that 
unless that policy is adhered to and carried out, that the civil reserve 
air fleet is facing in the very near future, when these planes are in 
being in their inventory, a real problem. 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. I am sure there are very real problems in this 
area, sir. 

The only thing I can say from the Board’s standpoint is that we 
are very happy to cooperate in any way which leads to the develop- 
ment of plans or programs for handling of questions of this kind. 
And I certainly share your views that there is a problem in this area, 
and one which may take joint action by virtually everyone involved 
in the field. 

Mr. Houtrretp. As I look at this chart of decrease in civilian 
cargo from 30.9 percent to 10.5, in 7 years and then I see this new 
and increased capability of carryimg capacity coming into being, in 
both the Air Force and the civilian airlines, I can see a head-on 
collision for the existing capacity of freight and passengers. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, if the Air Force didn’ ’t change its 
position, in view of the statement you made, with these new planes 
coming into being, their need for additional planes and CRAF would 
be eliminated. If they followed a policy that they could lift every- 
thing that they need to in the military, with these new type of planes, 
it would throw all of that surplus that is now planned for use in an 
all-out airlift back into your WASP program, and you would have 
a tremendous surplus; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. I don’t know how much surplus we would have. 

Mr. Rrexi~man. Well, you would have some shortage in your esti- 
mates that you outlined here to us in calculating what would be needed 
in 1955 and 1956. Visualizing what has been said here in respect 
to these new types of planes coming in that they have greater 
capacity to carry passengers and cargo, and that the Air Force is 
going to bring those new planes into their fleet unless they change 
their policy as to what the need is going to be in the future for CRAF 
in an all-out emergency, certainly there is not going to be the great 
requirement that they have today for CRAF planes. What are the 
civilian carriers going to do with this surplus of carrying capacity in 
that situation? 

Mr. FirzGerraup. Well, sir, that may be the correct course of 
events, I don’t know. 

The only thing I can say is that the military has certainly not 
indicated to the Board that they have any intention of not having 
civil aircraft in the CRAF program, nor have they indicated that 
they intend to cut down on the amount of traffic that they put on 
the civil airlines. As a matter of fact, what limited conversations 
I have had have indicated a sincere desire on their part to solve what 
I am sure is a very difficult problem for them, as to how they should 
establish a balance between military and civilian air carriage. 
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Mr. RriexuMANn. Certainly, something would have to give in this 
program. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Yes. 

Mr. Riestman. I don’t want anyone to interpret my questioning 
or my suggestion as being against the advancement of this new type 
of transportation. I am for it. But I think it is a problem of where 
the policies are going to be set, and how they are going to be set, to 
utilize and keep in being the civilian carriers in a healthy state in the 
Nation, so that when we do need them, in a case of emergency, we 
have them available. 

Mr. FrrzGera.p. I think, sir, if I may offer this suggestion: The 
bailment program, and the very excellent analysis which this commit- 
tee has made of the excess equipment problem, indicate that it is 
necessary that a very detailed and careful look be taken at the whole 
problem of what is done with aircraft which are phased out or become 
truly excessive to need. I say this because, while I am sure there is 
the overriding need to acquire new modern types of aircraft, in the 
military as well as in the civilian air services, the problem can be come 
at more directly as a problem in the handling and disposition of air- 
craft which have become truly surplus to our needs. 

Mr. Houirietp. Or uneconomic in the light of more recent 
developments. 

Mr. FitzGeravp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. FitzGerald, can you enlighten the committee as 
to what military airlift goes on tariffs at the present time? 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. What military airlift goes on tariffs? 

Mr. Rospack. Yes. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Well, of course any individually ticketed or 
shipped commodity does. 

While I would like to reserve the right to amplify this in writing 
if I prove to be incorrect, my understanding is that the bulk of the 
traffic today moves on a bid basis, basically, under the exemption 
orders which have been issued by the Board, which exempts them from 
tariff-filing requirements. 

Now, there are two basic orders, or series of orders outstanding. 
First, there is an order which deals with the long-term contracts, 
from 90 days to 1 year, with 24 flights a month. That particular 
order which is in the form of a regulation was issued, I believe, in 
June of 1953 and it specifically exempts them from the tariff-filing 
requirements. 

Then we issued later a so-called blanket military exemption, which 
dealt with other areas not covered by the long-term contract approach. 

While we didn’t, in the basic blanket military exemption order, 
grant exemption from 403, with respect to tariff filing, we have issued 
individual exemption orders, so that I would say the large, significant 
movements are probably out from under the tariff-filing requirements 
of the Board. 

Mr. Rorack. Now, what we are trying to find out is, among other 
things, did the issuance of these exemptions imply that the Board 
has the authority to withdraw those exemptions and require that all 
traffic move on tariffs? 

The reason I ask that question is because testimony has been given 
to the committee recommending that all military airlift go on tariffs. 
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The question comes up whether the Board presently has statutory 
authority, if this were a policy, to so require. 

Mr. FirzGera.p. It can require the filing of a tariff, and domes- 
tically it can control the content of the tariff, because it has got the 
rate-fixing power. Internationally, it can require the filing of the 
tariff, but it cannot control the level of fares, because it specifically 
lacks that authority. 

On the other hand, it must always be pointed out, whenever this 
matter is brought up, that the part 45, contract carriers, are a sig- 
nificant factor in this particular type of movement, and are beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Board at the present time. So that they bid 
without respect to any tariff-filing requirements that may be in the 
act. 

I should also like to point out that this problem has recently 
become of greater concern to the industry and to the Board, and that 
we do have an investigation going, looking into the problem of tariff 
filings, so that the matter is under study at the present time. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you supply for the record, with the chairman’s 
permission, the regulations and these exemptions that you mentioned? 

Mr. FirzGerap. We will, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Crvit AERONAUTICS BoarRD EXEMPTION ORDERS COVERING OPERATIONS FOR THE 
Miuitary EstTaBLISHMENT 


The following attached documents comprise this appendix: 

1. Copy of part 294 of the Economic Regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
entitled ‘‘ Classification and Exemption of Air Carriers While Conducting Certain 
Operations for the Military Establishment.” 

2. Copy of order E—11972 of the Civil Aeronautics Board, dated November 22, 
1957, the so-called blanket exemption. Also, copy of the previous blanket 
exemption (order E—10788, November 27, 1956) which expired December 1, 1957, 
and which is referred to in order E-11972. 

3. Copy of order E-12010, dated December 12, 1957, which grants exemptions 
from certain provisions of sections 403 and 404 of the Civil Aeronautics Act with 
respect to operations to be performed by certain carriers under military contracts. 


[Reprinted from FEDERAL REGISTER of June 25, 1953] 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, ECONOMIC REGULATIONS, 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 19, 1953 
Titte 14—Civit AVIATION 
CHAPTER I—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Subchapter B—Economic Regulations 
[Reg. ER-186] 


Part 294—Classification and Exemption of Air Carriers While Conducting 
Certain Operations for the Military Establishment 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 19th day of June 1953. 

At the present time air carriers conducting operations in air transportation for 
the United States Military Establishment are required to comply with those pro- 
visions of the act and the Board’s Economic Regulations which relate to tariff 
filing and observance, as well as with other provisions of the act and Economic 
Regulations. These apply even though the service performed for the military is 
pursuant to a long-term agreement issued after advertisement for bids by the 
interested branch of the Defense Department. The purpose of this regulation 
is to provide exemption authority as hereinafter set forth to air carriers while 
performing operations of the type discussed below for the Military Establishment. 
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The transport activities performed by air carriers for the military vary in 
nature from individual charter flights, sometimes called CAM movements, to 
extended contract operations. While it is possible that some of the latter services 
would be deemed by the Board to be private carriage operations outside the 
definition of the term “air transportation’”’ as set forth in the act, many such 
long-term services performed by air carriers have been and are considered air 
transportation, since the carriage performed comes within the area of holding 
out by the air carriers concerned. 

Services by air carriers in air transportation are subject to the full economic 
regulatory controls of the act, regardless of whether the user is the United States 
government or not. Recent past experience of the Board in its administration 
of certain of the act’s provisions in regard to long-term charter operations for 
the military has indicated the desirability of relieving air carriers performing 
these services from the tariff provisions and from certain other restrictive require- 
ments of the act and the Board’s regulations. 

Arrangements for the performance of these long-term charter operations are 
generally made after advertisement for bids for the service by the interested 
branch of the Defense Department. The terms and conditions under which 
the charters are to be performed, together with the commitments of equipment 
and possible changes therein, make it extremely difficult to devise a charter 
rate which would be properly applicable to all such charters. It should be 
borne in mind that the nature of the contracting organization as well as the 
contract renegotiation procedure, appear to provide adequate protection from 
excessive charges by the air carriers, while the governmental nature of the ac- 
tivities involved will tend to avoid possible harmful discriminatory effects which 
a otherwise arise if this type of charter were generally exempt from tariff 
and rate requirements. It therefore appears to the Board that the limited 
exemption of such operations from the tariff and rate requirements of the act is 
in the public interest. 

It should be noted that the exemption authority hereby granted is extremely 
limited. It will apply only to operations performed pursuant to a charter agree- 
ment covering a period of at least 90 days, but not in excess of one year. ore- 
over, such charter agreement must provide for a minimum average of 24 one- 
way schedules to or from the same point (a circle trip to be counted as 2 such 
schedules), per 30-day period, which schedules shall be in conformance with a 
pre-agreed schedule pattern. The exemption will also apply to any air carrier 
acting as a sub-contractor under such an exemption charter contract. Both 
charter agreements and authorized sub-contracts must be filed with the Board 
prior to the exemption’s becoming effective. The exemption will extend to the 
requirements of sections 401, 403, 404 (except for obligation to provide safe 
service, equipment, and facilities), and 405 of the act, and Parts 202, 207, 221, 
222, 231, and 233 of the Economic Regulations, and it will be in addition to 
any other economic operation authority held by the carrier concerned. It goes 
without saying that the exemption will apply only with respect to the operations 
covered by the contract, and that the air carriers will, in regard to their other 
operations, be subject to all other provisions prescribed by or pursuant to law 
to which the air carrier concerned would otherwise be subject. 

Interested persons have been afforded an opportunity to participate in the 
making of this rule and due consideration has been given to all relevant matter 
presented. Since this regulation is one granting an exemption, it may be made 
effective on less than 30 days’ notice. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the Civil Aeronautics Board finds that, to the 
extent and subject to the limitations hereinafter provided, the enforcement of the 
provisions of Title IV of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, and the 
rules and regulations issued thereunder is or would be an undue burden on those 
air carriers coming within the classification of ‘“‘military operations carriers’ here- 
inafter established, by reason of the limited extent of and the unusual circum- 
stances affecting the operations of such class of air carriers and is not in the public 
interest. 
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Accordingly, the Civil Aeronautics Board hereby amends the Economic Regula- 
tions (14 CFR Chapter I), effective immediately, by adding thereto a new Part 294, 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 


294.1 Definitions. 

294.2 Classification. 
‘294.3 Exemption. 

294.4 Scope of exemption. 
294.5 Regulation. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 294.1 to 294.5 issued under sec. 205, 52 Stat. 984; 49 U. S. C. 425. Interpret or apply sec. 
416, 52 Stat. 1004; 49 U.S. C. 426. 


§ 294.1 Definitions. (a) “Air carrier’ shall have the meaning ascribed to it 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

(b) “Military operations charter agreement’’ shall mean a contract between an 
air carrier and any Department of the Military Establishment of the United States 
which has been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board by the air carrier (1) 
whereby the air carrier undertakes to perform air transportation services for or 
on behalf of such Department on an average of at least 24 one-way schedules to 
or from the same point (counting circle trips as two such schedules) per 30-day 
period, (2) which provides for a definite schedule pattern, and (3) the duration of 
which is not less than 90 days and not more than one year. It also includes any 
authorized sub-contract thereunder. 

(c) “Party” shall mean the air carrier entering into a military operations charter 
agreement and any other air carrier or air carriers performing services thereunder 
pursuant to an authorized subcontract with the prime contracting air carrier which 
has been filed with the Board by the sub-contractor. 

§ 294.2 Classification. There is hereby established a class of air carriers, 
designated as Military Operations Carriers, composed of all air carriers who hold 
currently effective authorization from the Board to engage in air transportation 
and who are parties to currently effective and unexecuted military operation 
charter agreements as defined in § 294.1. 

§ 294.3 Exemption. Subject to the provisions of this part, Military Operations 
Carriers are hereby exempted from the following requirements of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and of the Board’s Economic Regulations: 

Section 401 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Section 403 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


‘ a 404 of the Civil Aeronautics Act (except for obligation to provide safe service, equipment and 
facilities). 

Section 405 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Part 202 of the Economic Regulations. 

Part 207 of the Economic Regulations. 

Part 221 of the Economic Regulations. 

Part 222 of the Economic Regulations. 

Part 231 of the Economic Regulations. 

Part 233 of the Economic Regulations. 


§ 294.4 Scope of exemption. The exemption granted in this part shall extend 
only to operations conducted pursuant to military operations charter agreements 
which have been filed with the Board and shall in no way affect the obligation of 
Military Operations Carriers to abide by the act and the Board’s Economic Regu- 
lations with respect to other air transportation performed; Provided, That the 
authority hereby granted shall be in addition to all other authority to engage in 
air transportation issued by the Board and shall not in any way be construed as 
limiting such other authority. 

§ 294.5 Regulation. In performing service pursuant to the authority contained 
in this part, Military Operations Carriers shall conform as closely as practicable 
to the agreed schedule pattern in the governing military operations charter 
agreement. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


[SEAL] M. C. MULLIGAN, 
Secretary. 


[F. R. Doc. 53-5612; Filed, June 24, 1953; 8:51 a. m.] 
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Unirep Srares or AMERICA 
Crvit AERONAUTICS BoaRD 
Washington, D. C. 
OrvER No. E-11972 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at Its Office in Washington, D. C. on the 
22d Day of November, 1957 


Docket No. 4870, et au.—In THE Matrer or Miuirary EXEMPrTIons FoR CERTIF- 
ICATED AiR CARRIERS, CERTIFICATED CARGO CARRIERS, CERTIFICATED ALASKAN 
Arr CARRIERS, LARGE IRREGULAR, SUPPLEMENTAL AND IRREGULAR TRANSPORT 
CARRIERS 

ORDER EXTENDING EXEMPTIONS 


The Board by Order No. E-10788, November 27, 1956, extended until Decem- 
ber 1, 1957, the authorizations granted by Orders Nos. E-6933, E-6934, and 
K-6935, dated October 31, 1952, and Order No. E—-6740, dated August 27, 1952, 
which respectively permitted Certificated Air Carriers (other than Alaskan), 
Certificated Cargo Carriers, Certificated Alaskan Air Carriers, and Large Irregular 
and Irregular Transport Carriers to engage in certain military charter operations 
not otherwise permitted by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Board’s Economie Regulations or individual exemption authorizations. Certain 
interpretations of the scope of the authority were made in Order No. E—10788, 
dated November 27, 1956, including a statement of the Board’s intention that 
authority previously granted to Large Irregular and Irregular Transport Carriers 
was applicable also to the Supplemental Air Carriers. 

Applications for further extension of their exemption authority have been filed 
by AAXICO Airlines, Inc., The Flying Tiger Line Inc., Slick Airways, Inc., Sea- 
board & Western Airlines, Inc., Alaska Airlines, Inc., Capitol Airways, Inc., 
Overseas National Airways, Ine., World Airways, the Independent Airlines 
Association on behalf of 21 member carriers, and the following 4 carriers filing 
jointly: Alaska Coastal Airlines, Cordova Airlines, Inc., Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, Inc., and Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

In support of these applications, the carriers generally allege substantial current 
participation in operations under Order No. E-10788, a continuing demand by 
the military departments for these services, assistance to the national defense, 
and a continuation of the circumstances which warranted earlier grants of this 
exemption authority. The Flying Tiger Line and Seaboard & Western Airlines 
cite existing contractual arrangements with the Department of Defense which 
extend beyond December 1, 1957. The Independent Airlines Association alleges 
that discontinuance of the authority would cause economic hardship to its carriers 
who have adjusted their facilities to the military market. 

The Department of Defense, by letter dated November 12, 1957, advised the 
Board that the exemption authority granted by Order No. E-10788 has provided 
a needed airlift service at substantial savings. 

There have been no objections to the extension of this exemption authority. 

The Board has given careful consideration to all filings in this matter and to all 
other pertinent circumstances and finds that the circumstances which warranted 
grant of the military exemptions authorized by Order No. E—10788 continue to 
exist and that, therefore, these exemptions should be extended beyond the termi- 
nation date of December 1, 1957. Accordingly, we find that the enforcement 
of the provisions of section 401 of the Act, applicable Economic Regulations and 
orders to the extent that they would otherwise prevent the air transportation 
authorized herein, would be an undue burden upon the affected carriers by reason 
of the unusual circumstances affecting such operations and is not in the public 
interest. 

It Is Ordered: 

1. That the exemption authority granted by Board Order No. E—10788, subject 
to the terms and conditions therein contained, be and it hereby is extended to 
December 1, 1958; 

2. That this order may be amended or revoked at any time in the discretion 
of the Board without hearing. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


[SEAL] (s) M.C. Mulligan, 
M. C. Mutuican, Secretary. 
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UnItED StTaTEs oF AMERICA 
Criviz AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Washington, D. C. 
OrvER No. E-10788 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its Office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 27th day of November 1956 


Docket No. 4870 er au.—In THE MatrTer or MILITARY EXEMPTIONS FOR 
CERTIFICATED AIR CARRIERS; CERTIFICATED ALASKAN AtrR CARRIERS; CER- 


TIFICATED CARGO CARRIERS; LARGE IRREGULAR, SUPPLEMENTAL, AND IRREG- 
ULAR TRANSPORT CARRIERS 


ORDER EXTENDING EXEMPTIONS 


The Board by Order No. E—-9756, November 18, 1955, extended until December 
1, 1956, the authorizations granted by Board Orders Nos. E-6933, E-6934, and 
E-6935, dated October 31, 1952, and Board Order No. E-6740, dated August 27, 
1952, which respectively permitted Certificated Air Carriers (other than Alaskan), 
Certificated Air Cargo Carriers, Certificated Alaskan Air Carriers, and Large 
Irregular and Irregular Transport Carriers to engage in certain military charter 
operations not otherwise permitted by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Board’s Economic Regulations, or individual exemption authoriza- 
tions 

Applications for further extension of their exemption authority have been 
filed by Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., on September 14, 1956; Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., on October 2, 1956; Slick Airways, Inc., on October 5, 1956; Alaska 
Airlines, Inc., on October 10, 1956; Alaska Coastal Airlines, Cordova Airlines, 
Inc., Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., and Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., on 
October 26, 1956; the Aireoach Transport Association, Inc. (ACTA), on behalf of 
its members on October 31, 1956; and the Independent Military Air Transport 
Association (IMATA) on behalf of its members, on October 31, 1956. 

In support of the aforesaid applications, the carriers generally allege that the 
circumstances which warranted the grant of the present exemption authorizations 
still exist and that the said exemptions should be extended until December 1, 1957, 
or later. 

The Department of Defense, by letter of November 1, 1956, has advised the 
Board that the aforesaid exemptions have resulted in facilitation of the movement 
of military traffic and the realization of certain economies, and that the Depart- 
ment would benefit substantially from their extension, 

ACTA also filed on August 2, 1956, a separate application, assigned Docket 
8152, in which it requests military exemptions for Supplemental Carriers since 
it interprets the Board’s Order E—9744 in the Large Irregular Air Carrier Investi- 
gation as taking the new class of carriers therein established, the Supplemental 
Air Carriers, out of the scope of the military exemption authorizations of Order 
E-9756. On the other hand, IMATA, by letter to the Board, dated August 14, 
1956, urges that the military exemption authorization to the Large Irregulars 
already applies to the Supplemental Air Carriers. 

A question has also arisen as to the applicability of the military exemptions to 
intra-Alaskan operations by Large Irregular Carriers, Irregular Transport 
Carriers and Supplemental Air Carriers. More specifically, we have received 
inquiries as to whether these carriers can carry military furlough traffie within 
Alaska; also as to whether they can carry military plane-load traffic within Alaska 
under contracts with a government contractor. 

At the outset, we wish to make clear that the circumstances which warranted 
grant of the military exemptions authorized by Orders Nos. E-6933, E-6934, 
E-6935, E-6740, and E-9756 continue to exist and that therefore, these exemp- 
tions should be renewed for another year, or until December 1, 1957. Accordingly, 
we find that the enforcement of the provisions of section 401 of the Act, applicable 
Economic Regulations and Orders to the extent that they would otherwise prevent 
the air transportation authorized herein, would be an undue burden upon the 
affected carriers by reason of the unusual circumstances affecting such operations 
and is not in the public interest. 

It is not our intention that an air carrier holding economic authority as a 
Supplemental Air Carrier pursuant to Board decision in Docket No. 5132 et al., 
be precluded from military exemptions now in effect or which are granted herein. 
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We will therefore dismiss ACTA’s application (Docket No. 8152) and provide 
that every air carrier holding economic authority from the Board as a Large 
Irregular Carrier, Irregular Transport Carrier, Supplemental Air Carrier, and/or 
other classification of air carrier established by Board decision in Docket No. 5132 
et al. receive military exemptions. 

In Order No. E-5166, adopted March 2, 1951, we pointed out that the exemp- 
tion authority granted therein to irregular carriers for the movement of military 
furlough traffic would not permit an individual carrier to engage in operations 
which in and of themselves violate the limitations of its individual operating 
authority. Inasmuch as no irregular! carrier is presently authorized to operate 
within Alaska, it follows that the present military exemption authority does not 
permit such carriers to carry military furlough traffic within Alaska. We see no 
reason for expanding this authority herein. On the other hand, no similar re- 
striction exists or should be imposed on the carriage of plane-load military traffic 
by such carriers within Alaska. 

As to carriage of plane-load military traffic by irregulars under contract with 
a government contractor, we cannot find that Order No. E-9756 was intended 
to extend exemptions to operations performed under contracts with government 
contractors except in the case of Certificated Alaskan Air Carriers. We do not 
believe it is in the public interest at this time to enlarge this area of permissible 
exempted operations. 


Accordingly, It Is Ordered That: 


1. The effectiveness of section 207.11 of the Economic Regulations, which 
provides that the limitations of sections 207.5 to 207.10, inclusive, shall not 
apply to or in respect of charter trips performed pursuant to contracts with any 
department of the Defense Department, be and it hereby is extended until 
December 1, 1957, unless sooner revoked; 

2. All air carriers holding certificates of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing the air transportation of cargo only be and they hereby are exempted 
from the provisions of section 401 of the Act insofar as such provisions would 
otherwise prevent such carriers from engaging in interstate, overseas, and foreign 
air transportation of persons pursuant to contracts with any department of the 
Defense Department; 

3. All certificated Alaskan air carriers be and they hereby are exempted from 
the provisions of section 401 of the Act insofar as such provisions would otherwise 
prevent such certificated Alaskan carriers from engaging in the interstate air 
transportation of persons and property within the Territory of Alaska (a) pursuant 
to contracts between such air carriers and any department of the Defense Depart- 
ment, or (b) pursuant to requests of any department of the Defense Department in 
connection with contracts between other persons and such department; 

4. Every air carrier holding economic authority as a Large Irregular Carrier, 
Irregular Transport Carrier, Supplemental Air Carrier, and/or other classification 
of air carrier established by Board decision in Docket No. 5132 et al. be and it 
hereby is exempted from the provisions of section 401 of the Act, Part 291 of the 
Economic Regulations, its respective individual exemption order, interim operating 
authorization and/or similar exemption authority issued hereafter in Docket 
No. 5132 et al. to the extent necessary to permit such carrier (a) to engage in 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air transportation of persons and property without 
limitation as to frequency and/or regularity pursuant to contracts with any 
department of the Defense Department calling for the provision of air services in 
plane-load capacities; and (b) subject to all other applicable frequency and/or 
regularity restrictions, to engage in overseas and interstate air transportation, 
except within the Territory of Alaska, of uniformed military personnel traveling 
at their own expense to or from military bases designated by departments of the 
Defense Department where such transportation is arranged through the repre- 
sentatives of two or more such carriers at a military installation even though 
the total operations performed by a group of carriers so represented may exceed the 
limitations as to frequency and/or regularity imposed by their respective 
authorizations; 

5. The exemption authority granted in paragraph 4, above, shall apply only 
to an air carrier which holds economic operating authority as a Large Irreg :lar 
Carrier, Irregular Transport Carrier, Supplemental Air Carrier, and/or other 
classification of air carrier established by Board decision in Docket No. 5132 

1 By irregular carrier we mean carrier authorized to operate pursuant to Part 291 of the Economic Regula- 


tions as a Large Irregular Carrier, to an individual exemption order as an Irregular Transport Carrier, or 
to an interim operating authorization as a Supplemental Carrier, 
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et al. which economic authority is effective at the time it performs the operations 
described in said paragraph; 

6. The authorization granted in paragraph 4 (a) above shall be effective with 
respect to each carrier only if such carrier is awarded a contract or contracts by 
a department of the Defense Department for the aforementioned air transporta- 
tion, and then only with respect to the particular transportation provided for by 
such contract; 

7. The authority granted herein by paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above shall expire 
on December 1, 1957, unless sooner revoked; 

8. ACTA’s application in Docket No. 8152 be and it hereby is dismissed; 

9. Any prayer for relief in Docket No. 4870 not granted herein be and it hereby 
is denied; 

10. This order may be amended or revoked at any time in the discretion of the 
Board without hearing. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


[sEAL] [s] M. C. Mulligan, 
M. C. MvuuiGan, Secretary. 


OrvER No. E-12010 
UnitTEep States oF AMERICA 
Civit AERONAUTICS BoaRD 

Washington, D. C. 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at Its Office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 12th Day of December 1957 


Docket Nos. 8823, 8831, 8832, 8833, 8834, 8843, 8844, 8847, 8854, 8861, 8891, 
8903, 8917—INn THe Marrer or AppLicATION OF CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 
FOR AN EXEMPTION UNDER SeEcTION 416 (b) oF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
Act or 1938 

ORDER 


The Board, in Order No. E-11506, dated June 28, 1957, and amendments 
thereto, granted exemptions from the provisions of sections 403 and 404 of the 
Act to the air carriers listed below with respect to the operations to be performed 
by them under military contracts awarded to each carrier. This exemption 
was to expire on December 31, 1957. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of the order granting exemptions, we insti- 
tuted an investigation (Order No. E-11507) concerning the broad question of 
the relationship of military contract service to sections 403 and 404 of the Act 
and the Board’s regulations pertaining to these services. Pursuant to this order 
of investigation, the Department of Defense, seven air carriers and the Independ- 
ent Airline Association (IAA) filed statements. From these statements it appears 
to the Board that there is serious conflict between the parties as to what should 
be the proper relationship of military contracts to sections 403 and 404. In 
view of this, it is apparent to the Board that additional procedural steps will be 
required. It is also evident that the required additional procedures cannot be 
completed prior to the termination of the present exemption authority on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. In addition, any change in the Board’s policy or Part 294 prior 
to the end of the current fiscal year could adversely affect the plans and pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense since these plans and programs were gener- 
ally made for the entire fiscal year. 

Accordingly, the Board finds that to permit the exemptions granted in Order 
No. E-11506 to expire on December 31, 1957, would place an undue burden on 
the Department of Defense and the air carriers concerned and would not be in 
the public interest, and that such exemptions should be continued through June 
30, 1958.1 

Pursuant to sections 205 and 416 of the Act, 

It Is Ordered That: 

Each of the air carriers listed below be, and it hereby is, exempted from the 
provisions of sections 403 and 404 of the Act (except for the obligation to provide 
safe and adequate service, equipment and facilities) with respect to operations 


1 As of December 2, 1957, one carrier—Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc.—had already filed a petition 
requesting extension of the exemption authority. 
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under the contracts listed opposite its name for the period January 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1958. 


Carrier Contract Number 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc_--- ~~ - bis. paind . No. AF 33(600) 35753 
World Airways, Inc.._.........-.-..--.-..-..-- No. AF 33(600). 35768 
World Airways, Inc____-_-- ...-......-. No. AF 33(600) 35772 
Overseas National Airways, Inc______---_- No. AF 33(600) 35757 
Capitol Airways, Inc_- - - - --- » aeiesiics .. No. AF 33(600) 35769 
Slick Airways, Inc. oe sO pa No. AF 33(600) 35762 
Pan American World Airway Bi E06 ae 25 No. AF 33(600) 35759 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc__________- No. AF 33(600) 35761 
Resort Airlines, Inc_-_ - - - - - ....--.-..--.--.. No. AF 33(600) 35760 
National Airlines, Ine _- _ -- ..........--. No. AF 33(600) 35756 
Trans Caribbean Airways , Inc biel aecabi __.... No. AF 33(600) 35763 
Transocean Air Lines, Inc... . esi No. AF 33(600) 35765 
Trans World Airlines, Inc_- ats ted No. AF 33(600) 35764 
By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
[SEAL] (s) M. C. Mulligan, 
M. C. Mu.uican, Secretary. 


UnNitTEeED STATES OF AMERICA 
Civit AERONAUTICS BoaRD 


Washington, D. C. 


OrveR No. E-11840 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its Office in Washington, D. C. on the 
30th Day of September 1957 


AGREEMENT CAB No. 11359—In THE MatTrerR oF AN AGREEMENT FILED PuR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 412 (A) oF THE CrviL AERONAUTICS ACT BETWEEN CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF THE AIR TRAFFIC CONFERENCE OF AMERICA AND THE MILITARY 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENcy (U.S. Army) RELATING To A TENDER TO THE 
MiuitTarRyY AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Docker No. 9036—IN THE MATTER OF A PROCEEDING KNOWN AS CERTIFICATED 
Arr CARRIER MILITARY TENDER INVESTIGATION 


ORDER APPROVING AGREEMENT AND INSTITUTING INVESTIGATION 


The air-carrier members of the Air Transport Association filed on September 18, 
1957, for approval under section 412 of the Act Supplement No. 3 to Joint Military 
Air Transportation Agreement No. 5 (ATA) which they propose to execute with 
the Military Traffic Management Agency (U. S. Army) acting for and on behalf 
of itself and other U. S. military agencies for the air transportation of civilian 
and military personnel of such agencies moving at Government expense. The 
contract is to be effective for the period from October 1, 1957, through June 30, 
1958, and covers transportation between points in the continental United States 
via both scheduled and charter services. The contract provides for the grant of 
a 10% discount to the military agencies for transportation performed in first-class 
services. The provision is not applicable to coach and charter services. Certain 
of the air carrier participants, however, have signified their intent not to continue 
to grant the discount by withdrawing their participation in that provision of the 
contract and in certain other terms directly related thereto. 

Written comments have been received from American Airlines, Inc., and United 
Air Lines, Inc., in opposition to the continued grant of the discount and from 
Southern Airways, Inc., and Trans Texas Airways, Inc. in support of the discount 
provision of the contract. 

The original contract between the airlines and the military agencies, executed 
in 1949, and all subsequent renewals have contained a discount provision. In 
the past the Board has approved the contracts including this provision despite 
the fact that discrimination resulted in favor of the military and against all other 
users. Such action was based on public interest and national defense considera- 
tions. It now appears that these reasons may no longer be valid grounds for 


21020— 5822 
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continuing to approve this discriminatory practice. Specifically, the Board 
notes, among other developments, that the preferential clause in the military 
agencies’ contract with the railroads was eliminated in 1951 and that the airlines’ 
penetration of the military traffic market has increased substantially since 1949. 
For these reasons and because of the conflicting opinions of the airlines and in 
the absence of adequate evidence on which'to base a final decision, a formal investi- 
gation will be instituted to determine the need for continuance of the discount 
provision and to reexamine any and all other terms of the contract. Such pro- 
ceeding must, of necessity, also include an investigation of related tariff provi- 
sions. Meanwhile, pending the outcome of such proceeding, the Board believes 
that it would not be in the public interest to disapprove the discount provision 
without the benefit of the evidence to be adduced in the aforementioned in- 
vestigation particularly in the light of the long-standing nature of the arrange- 
ment and the disruptive effect which might result from immediate disapproval. 

Accordingly, It Is Ordered: 

1. That a proceeding to be known as the Certificated Air Carrier Military 
Tender Investigation, Docket No. 9036, be and it hereby is instituted to determine 
whether the provisions of Joint Military Air Transportation Agreement No. 5, as 
now amended or hereafter revised, are adverse to the public interest or in viola- 
tion of the Act, and to determine whether the provisions of Agent J. B. Walker’s 
Local and Joint Passenger Tariff No. M-8, C. A. B. No. 42, and subsequent revi- 
sions thereto and reissues thereof, are, or will be unjust or unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly preferential, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise unlawtul 
under the Act; 

2. That the proceeding be set down for hearing before an Examiner of the 
Board at a time and place hereafter to be designated; 

3. That Supplement No. 3 to Joint Military Air Transportation Agreement 
No. 5 designated as CAB No. 11359, be and it hereby is approved for the period 
from October 1, 1957 through June 30, 1958 or the termination of the aforesaid 
proceeding, whichever occurs first. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

[SEAL] (s) M. C. Mulligan, 

M. C. Muuuiaan, Secretary. 





Unitep States or AMERICA 
Civitn AERONAUTICS BoarpD 
Washington, D. C. 


OrpER No. E-11942 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its Office in Washington, D. C. on the 
5th Day of November 1957 


AGREEMENT CAB No. 11359-Al—In THE MartrTEerR oF AN AGREEMENT FILED 
Pursuant To Section 412 (A) or THE Crivit AERONAUTICS AcT BreTWEEN 
CrertTAIN MemMBERS OF THE AIR TRAFFIC CONFERENCE OF AMERICA AND THE 
Muiuitary Trarric MANAGEMENT AGENCY, U.S. Army, RELATING To A TENDER 
To THE MILITARY AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ORDER APPROVING AGREEMENT 


The Board by Order No. E~—11840 dated September 30, 1957, approved tem- 
orarily under section 412 of the Act Supplement No. 3 to Joint Military Air 
ransportation Agreement No. 5 (ATA) which the air carrier members of the Air 
Transport Association proposed to execute with the Military Traffic Management 
Agency (U. 8. Army), acting for or on behalf of itself and other U. 8. military 
agencies, to govern the air transportation of civilian and military personnel of 
such agencies moving at Government expense. Such contract covers transporta- 
tion between points in the continental United States via both scheduled and char- 
ter services, and, so far as first-class service is concerned, provides for the grant 
of a 10% discount to the military agencies, except by eight carriers.! Coneur- 
rently with the issuance of Order No. F-11840, the Board instituted an investiga- 
tion in Docket No. 9036 of the terms of the agreement and a related tariff. 


_! American Airlines, Inc., Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Mohawk Airlines, Inc., 
New York Airways, Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., United Air Lines, Inc., and Western Air Lines, Inc. 
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On October 24, 1957, there was filed with the Board for approval under sec- 
tion 412 of the Act Supplement No. 4 to the aforementioned agreement which 
the carriers listed in the margin, except Los Angeles Airways, Inc. (Los Angeles) 
and New York Airways, Inc. (New York) propose to enter into with the military 
agencies. Such amendment has the effect of reinstating the grant of the 10 per- 
cent discount on first-class services by all of the carriers except Los Angeles and 
New York. 

The Board, upon consideration of the agreement, finds that approval of it 
would not be adverse to the public interest or in violation of the Act, if such 
approval is made subject to the provisions of Order No, E-11840. 

Accordingly, It Is Ordered: 

That Supplement No. 4 to Joint Military Air Transportation Agreement 
No. 5 (ATA), designated as CAB No. 11359-A1, be and it hereby is approved 
from the date of this order through June 30, 1958, or the termination of the 
investigation in Docket No. 9036, whichever occurs first. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


[SEAL] (s) M. C. Mulligan, 
M. C. MULLIGAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Rorpack. Was the CAB in a position, or was it required that 
the CAB authorize the airlines, to give 10-percent deductions to mili- 
tary on official-duty travel? Is that a matter of an order? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. It has to be, under the Board’s approval, sir, 
for this reason—and this is apart from the tariff-filing requirements: 
Under section 404 of the act, there is an antidiscrimination provision. 
Now, the granting of a 10 percent, or any other discount, is a prefer- 
ential treatment. So it has to come under the Board’s jurisdiction, 
and specific exemption has to be given for it. 

Mr. Rosack. Was, then, a petition made by the airlines for the 
withdrawal of that exemption? 


Mr. FirzGeravp. Sir, I would have to supply that for the record. 
I have no knowledge of it. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Tue 10-Percent Miuitary Discount 


The subcommittee has inquired whether petition has been made to withdraw 
the 10-percent discount which is granted military agencies for transportation in 
first-class service in the continental United States. 

The original contract between the airlines and the military agencies which 
contained this discount provision was executed in 1949, and subsequently renewed 
from time to time. In September 1957, supplement 3 to the agreement (Joint 
Military Air Transportation Agreement No. 5 (ATA)) was filed for approval by 
the Board under section 412 of the act. Under the supplement, which is effective 
October 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958, eight of the carrier participants signified 
an intent not to continue to grant the discount by withdrawing their participation 
in that provision of the contract as well as in certain related terms. The Board 
thereupon ordered an investigation to determine whether the provisions of Joint 
Military Air Transportation Agreement No. 5 are adverse to the public interest 
or in violation of the act and to determine whether related tariff provisions are or 
will be unlawful under the act. The Board, however, approved supplement 3 to 
the agreement for the period from October 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958, or the 
termination of its investigation proceeding whichever occurs first. (See attached 
order E-11840, dated September 30, 1957.) 

On October 24, 1957, an amendment to the agreement was filed for Board ap- 
proval. This amendment had the effect of reinstating the grant of the 10-percent 
discount by all of the carriers except Los Angeles Airways, Inc., and New York 
Airways, Inc. This amendment was also approved through June 30, 1958, or 
the termination of the Board’s investigation, whichever occurs first. (See attached 
order E—-11942, dated November 5, 1957.) 

Hearing in the Board’s above-mentioned investigation was completed January 
22, 1958. The next procedural step comprises filing by the parties of briefs to 
the hearing examiner. These briefs are due February 24, 1958. 
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Mr. Rosacx. Do you know what the status of the percentage 
deduction is? 

Mr. FrirzGprap. There are several things outstanding. For ex- 
ample, we have 1 domestic 10-percent deduction. We have another 
deduction which applies to the military dependents moving back and 
forth to overseas bases in the European area. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that in force? 

Mr. FrirzGeratp. That is in force. So far as I know, there is no 
basic movement to have it withdrawn. 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Newmann, do you have any information bearing 
on this military-travel exemption? 

Mr. Newmann. I understand that it is under investigation at the 
present time, and that some of them have filed for renewal. 

Mr. Rospack. Renewal of what? 

Mr. Newmann. Of the 10 percent. 

I would also like to say just a word about your question on the 
authority of the Board in this area. 

The Board’s authority extends to air transportation, and the part 45 
operators which Mr. FitzGerald referred to are not common carriers, 
and therefore would not be under our jurisdiction. That would be 
the area where the Board, of course, would have no authority, economic 
authority. They would come under our safety authority, which I 
will get into when we go into the safety regulations. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I want to shift right here, if I can, to a question 
that I don’t think is directly related to this, but I want to clear it up 
before I forget it. 

The committee understands independent airlines have asked the 
CAB for permission to deal through their associations with MATS in 
international carrying as they are now permitted to do in the domestic, 
airlift in the Zone of Interior. 

Now, is there any reason why that request should not be granted 
which seems to me would give them a chance of having the power of 
allocation, you might say, or the utilization of unused planes in small 
companies that might be temporarily available for a specific job, where 
otherwise the small individual airline might not now know about this 
cargo? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I believe ACTA and IMATA have filed for such 
authority. ACTA and IMATA are the two groups that represent the 
carriers. They have filed for it, and it is before us at the present 
time. 

I might say that the reason why they were not given it before was a 
very simple one, that they had no basic authority in this area, and the 
Board was simply giving them individual exemptions to perform 
specific flights. It wasn’t at that time considered consistent to give 
them this authority in an area where they did not have the basic au- 
thority to carry. Consequently, someone has to come in and apply 
for it specifically in each case. That is in broad terms the framework 
of the Board’s initial decision on the matter. 

Mr. HouirieLp. But a central booking agency, if you want to call 
it that, would be, you might say, a service agency for all the members 
of their associations. Is there any legal reason why the allocating of 
cargo, on some type of a basis that would be agreeable to them, with- 
out regard to the fixing of fares, and so forth, shouldn’t be allowed? 
It is permitted in the United States, and I can’t understand why, if it 
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is permitted here already, it should not be permitted in their inter- 
national operations. 

Mr. FirzGeraxp. I don’t know what the answer will be, sir, but 
the area which we have to go into is the antitrust implications. In 
reaching the decision applicable within the United States, we clearly 
had to find that we felt it would have no adverse effect on the com- 
petitive system. 

What we will find in looking at it internationally, I can’t say at the 
moment, but that would seem to me to be the area which will take the 
most consideration. 

Mr. Ho.utrieLp. Apparently you solved it on the domestic basis. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. We did. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It would seem to me the same principle would 
obtain in the international field. 

Mr. FirzGreratp. It may very well prove to be exactly the same. 

Mr. HouirreLp. Does the Board have this under consideration at 
this time? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. It is at the staff level. We are coming up with 
a recommendation to the Board very shortly. This is a matter 
which hasn’t been on file for very long. 

Mr. Ho .irrevp. Several of the witnesses have expressed their in- 
terest in this point. This committee has no opinion on it, whether 
it should be done or not, but I thought I would bring it to your at- 
tention, as long as we have the other part of the witness’ testimony. 

Mr. FirzGreratp. We appreciate it, sir, and we are giving it im- 
mediate attention. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. FitzGerald, does CAB have any position on the 
short-term call contracts that are presently in existence, in MATS 
operation? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. In what respect, sir? 

Mr. Moraan. Well, do you think this is a healthy situation, or do 
you have any views pro or con on the practice of the call contracts 
30-day charter contracts? 

Mr. FirzGrerautp. We haven’t analyzed it enough to have a fixed 
position on that. 

Of course, the whole concept of charter is in part that there will be 
extreme flexibility. Whatever we work out in this area, obviously, 
must provide for the regulation of things which are going to happen 
on a continuing basis, recognizing that the civilian side and the mili- 
tary side always have the need for great flexibility in the movement of 
individual shipments, and therefore they will call for bids, or otherwise 
make arrangements for shipments on short notice. 

Mr. Moraan. In the study by the Air Coordinating Committee, 
which resulted in the civil air policy statement of May 1954, I noticed 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board abstained from participation on two 
items under discussion. One was the nonscheduled airline operations, 
and two was the section on air cargo. 

The reason for the Board’s abstaining was because participation on 
the subject had direct applicability to cases then before the CAB. 

Have these been resolved? If so, does the CAB now have a posi- 
tion that might be contrary to the statement in the civil air policy 
report? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I am sorry. I don’t know what statement you 
are referring to. 
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The cases have been resolved, basically, except that the large ir- 
regular case has not been finally solved on the international side. The 
all-cargo carriers were renewed. 

I might point out in this context that when we dealt with, over 
on page 17 of the air policy report, with the use of the civil air trans- 
portation system by the Department of Defense, we had in mind all 
carriers, including the all-cargo, the scheduled, and the nonscheduled 
industry. The reason we specifically didn’t deal with them in the 
earlier sections is: Those were aspects of the policy involved in issues 
specifically before the Board. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you review these two sections that I men- 
tioned, and supply the committee 

‘eh FitzGerautp. Would you specify them, sir? I am not sure 
I know. 

Mr. Morgan. The section beginning on page 17, titled, “Non- 
scheduled Airline Operations,” and the section beginning on page 23 
that is titled, “Air Cargo,” and give us in writing whether or not you 
concur or have different views than those stated in this civil air 
policy report? 

Mr. FirzGerrap. I am sure we will be able to do that, particularly 
with respect to air cargo. 

Whether there are problems with respect to the nonscheduled air- 
line operations, due to the pendency of some aspects of that case, I 
can’t say at the moment, but we will examine in detail and advise 
you immediately, sir, and supply everything that we can for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





CoMMENTS ON Civit Arr Poticy STATEMENT 


The subcommittee has inquired whether the Board concurs or has different 
views with respect to sections of the civil air policy statement which begins on 
pages 17 and 23 of that statement. These two sections are headed ‘‘Nonscheduled 
Airline Operations” and ‘‘Air Cargo.’”’ The Civil Aeronautics Board abstained 
from participation on these subjects because of direct applicability to cases 
pending before it. 

As respects the nonscheduled carrier section, the Board has rendered an interim 
decision in the large irregular carrier investigation but has not yet issued a final 
decision. Accordingly, it is still not in a position to comment on this section of the 
policy statement. 

As respects the section of the policy statement on air cargo, the Board is in gen- 
eral agreement with the first three conclusions appearing in this section. As 
respects the fourth conclusion, the Board agrees that certification of all-cargo 
carriers should be of such duration as to enable them to obtain the financing 
necessary for the job for which they are certificated. The Board believes that its 
certification actions have been consistent with such purpose. 


Mr. Morean. Does the Civil Aeronautics Board feel that the 
present trends of expansion by the civil carriers is on an economically 
sound basis? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. You mean the general industry? 

Mr. Morean. Right. 

Mr. FirzGerap. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. What was the answer? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel that any additional regulatory policies 
are necessary, such as amendments to the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
other than the one you mentioned earlier? 

Mr. FirzGerap. In connection with the problem here? 
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Mr. Moraan. Yes. 
Mr. FirzGera.p. If it is desirable to regulate tariffs and that sort 
of thing, then we must clearly have authority to regulate the tariff 


filings of part 45 or contract carriers. That is part of the Board’s 
current legislative program. 


Mr. Rosackx. Is that legislative program sufficiently formulated 
so that the committee can have the text of your statement with 
regard to the change in policy and amendments to the act? We are 
referring here particularly to the use or the development of com- 
mercial aviation in relation to the military. 

Mr. FirzGreratp. We certainly can tell you what we are proposing, 
sir, and we will give everything we can with respect to it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Civit AERONAUTICS Boarp LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The subcommittee has asked for information concerning the Board’s legislative 
program, referring particularly to the “development of commercial aviation in 
relation to the military.’’ 

On pages 639 and 640 of the transcript of his testimony before the subcommittee 
Mr. FitzGerald made reference to a draft bill which would add to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act a declaration of policy that, in fulfilling the needs of the Govern- 
ment for transportation by air, preferential consideration should be given to 
utilizing the facilities made available by civil air carriers. The wording which 
the Board has proposed to Bureau of the Budget is as follows: 


““GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION 


“Sec. 4. In meeting the requirements of the Government for transportation 
by air, preferential consideration should be given to utilizing the facilities made 
available by air carriers willing, able, and authorized to provide such transporta- 
tion. Aecordingly, it is declared to be the policy of the Government that the 
Department of Defense and other agencies of the Government in arranging for 
such transportation should utilize the facilities of air carriers to the maximum 
extent consistent with economical operations.”’ 

Mr. FitzGerald (p. 701) also made reference to proposed legislation to give the 
Board economic regulatory jurisdiction over contract carriers. A recommenda- 
tion on this subject is included in the Board’s legislative program. The provisions 
of title IV—A of S. 308 and 8S. 1119, 84th Congress, Ist session, and the corollary 
amendments are in general designed to carry out this recommendation. However, 
the Board has not yet completed the careful review which will be necessary before 
it comments on the detailed provisions of this proposed legislation. 


(The following information concerning the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
additional legislative program was subsequently furnished: ) 


TO AUTHORIZE THE ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE 


1. Provisions of existing law are not entirely clear as to the extent to which 
there may be imposed on certificates of public conveyance and necessity effective 
limitations or restrictions with respect to schedules, equipment, accommodations, 
or facilities. Without some clarification these statutory provisions may result in 
preventing the Board from issuing supplemental service certificates to carriers 
which request authority to perform air carrier operations on a limited scale. The 
Board believes the law should be clear that a carrier may request, and be author- 
ized to perform, limited services supplemental to those furnished by the regular 
carriers. In this way the Board would be able to adjust future authorizations to 
the specific public needs established before it. 

2. Draft of legislation and supporting material has been submitted. 

3. 8S. 1977, introduced by Mr. Magnuson on May 2, 1957, and H. R. 6643, intro- 
duced by Mr. Harris April 4, 1957, embody the recommendations of the Board 
and are regarded as adequate. The Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held a hearing on April 4, 1957, and 
has taken no further action 

4. No increase in cost contemplated. 

5. Department of Commerce, Department of Defense. 
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TO PROVIDE THAT MILITARY MAIL, CARGO, AND PASSENGERS SHALL BE TRANSPORTED 
BY UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS WHENEVER POSSIBLE 


1. The Board believes that the Department of Defense, whenever practicable, 
should arrange for the movement of military mail, cargo, and passengers by 
commercial air carrier. The policy of the Department of Defense not to engage 
in competition with the commercial airlines should be continued and confirmed by 
legislative enactment. 

2. Legislation has not been drafted. This proposal would implement recom- 
mendation 3 on page 17 of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee on Civil 
Air Policy, dated May 1954, and recommendation 4 on page 3 of the Audit Report 
to the Congress of the United States, Civil Aeronautics Board, October 1955, by 
the Comptroller General of the United States. However, the Board’s reecommenda- 
tion is not limited to certificated carriers. 

3. No bills pending. 

4. No increase in cost contemplated. 


5. Department of Commerce, Department of Defense, General Accounting 
Office. 


TO CLARIFY AND BROADEN THE PROVISIONS OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT RE- 
LATING TO THE POWER OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD TO AUDIT THE 
BOOKS AND RECORDS OF THE DOMESTIC AFFILIATES AND ASSOCIATES OF AIR 
CARRIERS 


1. While section 407 of the Civil Aeronautics Act makes some provision for the 
audit by the Board of domestic affiliates of air carriers, the full exercise of this 
power in a great variety of circumstances is so essential to the effective carrying 
out of the Board’s responsibilities, that it is reeommended that the act be amended 
to broaden and strengthen the Board’s powers in this respect. 

2. Legislation has not been drafted. 

3. There are no pending bills. This legislation would implement recommenda- 
tion 7 on page 3 of the Audit Report to the Congress of the United States, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, October 1955, by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

4. No increase in cost contemplated. 

5. General Accounting Office. 


TO GIVE THE BOARD AUTHORITY TO REGULATE PROPERTY AND PASSENGER RATES IN 
FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


1. At present, the Board lacks statutory authority to prescribe passenger and 
property rates for United States air carriers operating in foreign air transportation. 
The Board believes that such power is needed to effectuate the statutory 
objectives. 

Under present law United States air carriers, far from being independent to 
fix whatever rate they choose, are subject to almost complete rate control by the 
foreign countries to which they operate. The enactment of rate-control legis- 
lation would bring into force benefits in the bilateral agreements by divesting 
foreign countries of this power and placing it in large part in the hands of the CAB. 
In effect, passage of this legislation would give the United States control over the 
rates of our carriers which now is in foreign hands. 

Specifically, the foregoing result would be brought about because of the fact 
that no airline can be operated into any country without that country’s consent. 
Our bilateral air transport agreements are the instruments through which that 
consent has been obtained, but in most of the agreements the other country 
concerned has insisted upon a provision that rates charged be fair and reasonable. 
The ultimate determination of whether any given rate is fair and reasonable is 
generally made by a reference to an arbitral tribunal. However, in the absence of 
rate-fixing power in the Board, the other countries have insisted on the unilateral 
right to reject rates of United States carriers pending any possible arbitration. 
This power is sufficient to block effectively any rate proposal not pleasing to the 
foreign country, since the time required for arbitral action is so long that to follow 
the procedure would not be worth while, except in exceptional instances. 

Most of the bilateral agreements also provide that if the Board is granted rate- 
fixing power in foreign air transportation, the rates found fair and reasonable by 
the Board would remain in effect unless and until they were declared unfair or 
unreasonable by international arbitration. 
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Thus, absence of rate-fixing power in the Board over air carriers engaged in 
foreign air transportation is believed to be a handicap in various respects. This 
is true not only directly but also collaterally in carrier negotiation of rate agree- 
ments under IATA. At present our carriers can urge adoption of an international 
rate in IATA but since there is no current governmental power to place such rates 
in effect, there is no effective bargaining power to get the acceptance of the rates 
proposed. 

There is need for Board authority in the field of international rates on behalf 
of the general public as well. The conditions of carriage for passengers and prop- 
erty which are to be embodied in tariffs, waybills, and tickets, in many respects 
limit or disclaim liability for death, injury or loss in cases where in the absence of 
such provisions the applicable law would impose such liability. As the members 
of IATA have all agreed to use the same conditions, such agreement must be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval under section 412 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
However, if the Board does not approve any such agreement, there is nothing to 
prevent carriers, individually, from using objectionable conditions. The present 
absence of authority over rules and practices in foreign air transportation thus 
renders the Board powerless to protect the public. 

For these reasons the Board believes that the present control over rates in 
domestic air transportation should be extended to air carrier rates in foreign air 
transportation. As a corollary to this the Board should be given jurisdiction 
over the services of air carriers in foreign air transportation similar to that which 
the Board now has with respect to interstate and overseas carriers under section 
404 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The Board should also be given power to suspend rates of foreign air carriers 
in the event that such foreign rates adversely affect the interests of air carriers 
in the United States. At the present time the Civil Aeronautics Act contains no 
specific provision to accomplish this, and to the extent the power exists, it may only 
be exercised after notice and hearing by way of amendment to the foreign carrier’s 
operating authority. Most foreign aeronautical administrations have the power 
to suspend United States carrier rates immediately, and the United States should 
not voluntarily continue to tie its own hands procedurally so as to prevent it from 
taking like action where it is needed and is in conformity with the bilateral agree- 
ments. 


2. Draft of legislation and supporting material will be ready for submission 
shortly. 

3. The rate legislation contained in sections 20, 21, 35, 36, and 37 of S. 308, or 
17, 18, 32, 33, and 34 of S. 1119, or 16, 17, 29, 30, and 31 of H. R. 4648, 84th 
Congress, Ist session, is regarded as adequate if amended to give the Board the 
power to prescribe specific and not merely minimum rates in foreign air transporta- 
tion. 

4, Estimated annual cost, $20,000. 

5. Department of State, Department of Defense. 


TO GIVE THE BOARD ECONOMIC REGULATORY JURISDICTION OVER CONTRACT 
CARRIERS 


1. The contract carrier is a private as distinguished from a public or common 
carrier. However, its activities may be in direct competition with those of the 
common carrier. It has been found necessary in the clearly parallel field of motor 
transportation to regulate this private activity in order to safeguard the public 
good. The Board believes that similar regulation of contract carriers by air in 
at least two areas is necessary: 

First, regulation is desirable to cover cases where the form of contract carriage 
is adopted to cover the substance of a common-carrier operation. The borderline 
between common and contract carriage is a very indefinite one, and in the past 
certain noncertificated carriers operating in excess of the Board’s frequency and 
regularity restrictions have taken advantage of this unsettled area of the law to 
carry on what is substantially a public business but with the indicia of private 
carriage. Effective enforcement is thwarted since each case must be fully tried, 
appealed, and decided before anyone can know for sure whether the operation is 
in fact illegal. Thus the legislation could be put to good purpose in requiring a 
well-defined line of demarcation between the two types of operations. 

Second, there is a need to protect the regulatory powers over the common- 
carrier system. The problem arises chiefly in the field of military charter opera- 
tion, where common carriers and private-carrier operations exist side by side, 
and the lack of regulatory power, particularly rate control, over contract opera- 
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tions jeopardizes proper control over the common carriers. For instance, many 
former irregular carriers, whose letters of registration have been revoked by the 
Board, are now engaged in conducting charter operations exclusively for the 
Defense Department. Since their only customer appears to be the United States 
Government, they cannot be deemed to be air carriers within the meaning of the 
present Civil Aeronautics Act. They compete for traffic with each other and 
with the scheduled and irregular carriers by filing bids with the Defense Depart- 
ment for the carriage of the available traffic. Since competition is fairly stringent, 
these carriers may cut their charges for service to the very minimum. The Board 
fears that, unless it has authority to fix minimum rates of these nonregulated 
carriers, the safety of their operations may be jeopardized and carriers subject to 
the Board’s jurisdiction will be cut out of this field of operations. 

2, 3. The provisions of title [V-A of 8. 308 and 8S. 1119, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, and the corollary amendments are in general designed to carry out this 
recommendation. However, a careful review of the detailed provisions of the 
proposed amendments in the light of present conditions will be necessary, and, 
in particular, the legislation as incorporated in these bills would not be acceptable 
to the Board unless section 454 (b) (2) is deleted. The Board believes that there 
is no need to restrict the right of entry to the private-carrier field. 

4. Estimated annual cost, $50,000. 

5. Department of Defense, Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Moraan. In the cover letter submitted to the President by 
Mr. Murray, the Chairman of the Air Coordinating Committee, he 
states: 


Unless otherwise indicated, participating agencies have approved these policies 
and are ready to carry them out to the fullest extent practicable. Many of these 
recommended policies can be executed within the framework of existing statutory 
authority, but in some other cases new legislation will be required. 


Can you inform us of any action that has been taken within the 
framework of the existing statutory authority to carry out some of 
these policies? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. That is a problem which I have never thought of 
specifically. Obviously, I could not do justice to it without giving it 
some consideration. 

Mr. Morean. Well, Mr. Chairman, since the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Mr. Gurney, was then vice chairman of this 


committee, maybe the Board could supply in writing at a later date 
what action has been taken to your knowledge. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Actions TAKEN BY THE CiviL AERONAUTICS BoaRD To Carry Out Civint AIR 
Po.Licy 


The subcommittee has inquired concerning actions taken by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, within the framework of existing statutory authority, to carry out 
policies announced in the Air Coordinating Committee’s civil air policy statement 
of May 1954. 

It is assumed that the subcommittee’s inquiry concerns those portions of the 
civil air policy most nearly related to the subject of these hearings. These would 
appear to comprise the material at page 17 of the policy statement, concerning 
military use of civil air transportation and the section on aviation mobilization 
planning, beginning on page 49. While the following response has been confined 
to these parts of the civil air policy statement, we would, of course, be glad to 
comment on any other section if the subcommittee desires. 

The civil air policy statement (p. 17) took the position that “the Government 
should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air transportation so 
as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air carriers.’”’ It took the 
position that “In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be 
used in meeting military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Depart- 
ment of Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with 
private industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capa- 
bility on an economically sound basis.” 

As Mr. FitzGerald’s testimony points out, the Board participated in developing 
this policy and has affirmed the policy on subsequent occasions. Most recently, 
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it has included an item in its legislative program on this subject. On January 
10, 1958, it wrote to the Department of Defense with respect to the possibility of 
joint planning by the Department and the Board to (a) make maximum use of 
the available capacity of the civil air carriers by the Department of Defense 
and (b) plan the allocation of future Department of Defense traffic so as to en- 
courage the civil air carriers to obtain additional aircraft which would be of 
great importance in case of a national emergency. The Board suggested the 
possibility that a joint working group could be established and charged with 
continuing review of the problem, such review to furnish a basis for planning the 
optimum use of civil air carriers. The Department wrote to the Board on 
January 23, 1958, expressing its agreement ‘‘to initiate planning of actions which 
may bring the use of civil air carriers by the DOD to the optimum.’’ It has 
further designated a representative to arrange a meeting with the Board’s Bureau 
of Air Operations. 

As Mr. FitzGerald pointed out in his testimony, the Board’s role in connection 
with military use of civil air transport is essentially one of cooperation, within 
the framework of its act, in meeting military airlift requirements. In the past, 
it has facilitated the carriage of military traffic through use of its exemption 
power to extend broad operating authority necessary for the movement of this 
traffic. In considering applications for certificates for new routes, the Board 
takes account of any views expressed by the Department of Defense as to the 
military requirement for scheduled service. The Department of Defense has 
availed itself of the opportunity to express its views in a number of these cases. 
Further, the Board has made its services available to the Department of Defense 
in determining methods for allocating surplus aircraft which were leased for use 
by civil air carriers. 

As respects the rate implications of the material on page 17 of the Civil Air 
Policy Statement, it will be noted that, as Mr. FitzGerald testified, certain 
exemptions from tariff requirements in sections 403 and 404 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act have been granted by the Board. In this connection it was pointed 
out that an investigation of the relation of these sections of the act to military 
contracts is now in process. 

With respect to aviation mobilization planning, there is briefly outlined below 
the Board’s role and the planning done in connection therewith. 

In time of mobilization, a large number of four-engine aircraft will, of course, 
be taken over for operation as a part of MATS to meet military airlift require- 
ments. The Administrator of the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
has designated certain aircraft for inclusion in CRAF—the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet—and will in the future designate others. 

The CRAF plan involves the proposed establishment of industry groups, called 
operations boards, to provide advisory service to MATS in preparing for CRAF 
operations. When CRAF is actually activated, these boards would provide the 
means through which MATS will operate CRAF. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has authorized discussion and signature of an operations boards agreement. 
Such approval does not constitute approval of any final agreement which may 
result. Such final agreement must be submitted to the Board for approval 
under section 412 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Under section 414 of the act, an 
approval by the Board extends relief from the antitrust laws to the extent neces- 
sary to enable the parties affected to do anything authorized, approved or required 
by the Board’s order of approval. 

The aircraft remaining in the civil air carrier fleet will be operated in the so- 
called WASP—the war air service pattern. This system of routes will be com- 
posed of our present carriers. In other words, the present network of routes will 
continue although service to some cities of low traffic volume may have to be 
suspended to utilize aircraft to best advantage. WASP will be designed to carry 
essential traffic, under an air priorities system. 

In connection with WASP, the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been delegated authority to “formulate plans and programs for, initiate actions 
for, and carry out such distribution and redistribution of civil aircraft among the 
civil carriers as may be necessary to assure the maintenance of essential civil 
routes and services after allocation has been made to the Department of Defense.” 

The Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board has appointed an Industry Ad- 
visory Committee on Aviation Mobilization to formulate plans and programs 
dealing with the distribution and redistribution of aircraft remaining in the civil 
fleet. The Industry Advisory Committee’s work is divided among three task 
groups: Task group 1 has the job of developing an estimate of wartime require- 
ments of WASP. Such estimate is necessary as a planning tool for use not only 
by the Board but also by Defense Air Transportation Administration and Office 
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of Defense Mobilization in evaluating civil versus military needs for airlift. 
Task group 2 has the job of developing methods for allocating airlift among car- 
riers to implement WASP. Task group 3 has the job of developing the legal and 
financial machinery for transfer of airlift among carriers under WASP. 

Task group | filed a report of its estimates in 1955 and is now engaged in up- 
dating it. Task group 2 has developed a plan for allocating airlift among carriers. 
Task group 3 has had a number of working sessions and is presently up to the 
point where further progress may depend upon obtaining funds for necessary legal 
assistance in drafting specific contract terms. This subject will be discussed at 
an early meeting of the top committee. 

The planning work of the Board, briefly summarized above, will continue in 
the future. As new developments occur and as requirements change, it will be 
necessary to continually review plans to assure their appropriateness in the light 
of these changes. 


In further connection with aviation mobilization, the Board participates in 
interdepartmental planning with regard to the manpower problem. It also en- 
gages in exercises concerning hypothetical operating problems in time of emergency 
and the procedures for meeting them, 

Mr. Firzgeraup. I may indicate a few things which we have done, 
and particularly things which were in our ability to do. 

For example, the placing of the military mail in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic on the civil air carriers. The working out of that kind of a 
problem, we think, went a long way to help the civil air carriers 
operating in those areas. 

oe have done things of that character, and we have done many 
others. 

I would like also to point out that in dealing with the particular 
problem of use of the civil air system by MATS we are not dealing 
in an area in which the Board has a regulatory function. Ours is a 
cooperative role. The Board has always been most ready and willing 
to assist in any way it can, and it does so today. Whee it is 
determined that we can help, I assure you that the Board has specifi- 
cally authorized me to state for them that they would be most willing 
to do it. 

Mr. Morgan. Has the Civil Aeronautics Board taken any action 
or recommended any action to consolidate in one Government agency 
these various requirements for airlift and the allocation of capacity 
as was recommended in this civil air policy report? 

Mr. Firzgerautp. As I understand it, DATA is the one which is 
dealing with these problems aren’t they, and there is concentration of 
authority in DATA at this time dealing with CRAF. 

Our problem is the war service pattern. We think the general 
delegation which was given to us is clear. There are some legal prob- 
lems in areas involved in the delegation which we have been consid- 
ering, and thinking of clarifying, but so far as I know, that is not a 
matter of any dispute at all within the Government. It is purely a 
technical thing. But we strongly feel that the war service pattern is 
an area in which the Board has, and should have, the basic jurisdiction. 

On the other hand, in the CRAF area, if the Board had been given 
responsibility initially, I assume it could have worked out the prob- 
lems, but it has never had responsibility, and believes, to the best of 
its knowledge, that they are being basically worked out in DATA. 

Mr. Morgan. In the Air Coordinating Committee’s report, they 
speak of the war air service pattern, and they recommend that standby 
contracts should be negotiated among the air carriers and approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in accordance with the arrangements 
with CRAF for the CRAF contracts to provide the industry with 
clear financial arrangements during a possible war. 
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Has any action been taken, to your knowledge, to negotiate these 
standby contracts that are applicable to the WASP program? 

Mr. FirzGerautp. Yes. We had three task groups. The first 
dealt with the overall requirements of capacity for the war service 
pattern; we have one report out, and we have another in process. 

The second dealt with the principles that govern the allocation and 
reallocation of aircraft between carriers. That report is out. 

The third task group is dealing with the financial arrangements. 
That group has been working on the problem for some time. They 
have brought certain questions back to the full industry advisory 
committee. We expect to take them up within the next month. 

There the problem we are worried about at the moment is partly 
a financial one. Specifically, the amount of legal work that is going 
to be involved will have to be paid for. It is very clear the Govern- 
ment agency involved, the Board, does not have the funds to pay for 
such legal work. But the whole question of the financial arrange- 
ments is one which is being considered and is before the Government 
now. However, we have not completed a final contract. 

Mr. Mora@an. What coordination is there between the WASP 
program and the NEDA program? 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. The NEDA program? 

Mr. Morean. Are you familiar with that program? 

Mr. FrrzGera.p. | am sorry, I am not, sir. 

Mr. Morean. This is the program to take care of the civil defense 
requirements in utilizing those other aircraft such as industry air- 
craft, and others that are available. In industry there are many 
multiengine aircraft. I was wondering if under the WASP program 
there is any plan to utilize those aircraft under WASP. 

Mr. FirzGerawtp. Well, sir, first, I think it is correct planning to 
start basically with the existing carrier system, the existing route 
system, and the existing aircraft that are in scheduled air carrier 
configuration. If you go beyond this as a basis—and we certainly 
have considered the problem—and take private industry aircraft, 
you rarely find one that is suitable or could be converted in even 
120 days. Most of them have been put in de luxe configuration, and 
it would be highly inefficient to use them. So we have not actively 
at this point tried to work up any plans for the use of such aircraft. 

If, on our next a eaaionle we find a really substantial deficiency 
of some kind, I am sure that would be an area to which we would 
turn, but we haven’t done it yet. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. FitzGerald, do you consider the MATS peace- 
time operation, that is, operating a scheduled cargo and passenger 
service between points, a commercial-type activity? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act it is the opera- 
tion of public aircraft by the Government, so that, from the stand- 
point of the basic law under which we operate, it is a public Govern- 
ment transportation. 

Mr. Morean. Are you familiar with bulletin No. 57-7, issued by 
the Bureau of the Budget in February 1957, which stated the general 
policy of the administration, that the Federal Government will not 
start or carry on any commercial activity to provide a service or 
product for its own use if such product or service can be procured 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Well, sir, that is a policy statement which 
basically would be applicable to the military, and they would have to 
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decide, or the administration would have to decide, whether it is 
applicable, and to what extent. 

We are a quasi-judicial body administering the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and we do not normally come under or have to deal with policy 
statements of this kind. 

Mr. Morean. Would you venture an opinion as to whether or not 
this MATS operation, peacetime operation, is in conflict with this 
executive bulletin? 

Mr. Frr2zGera.p. Sir, we have indicated at all times our willingness 
to not only adhere to the policy, but a willingness to help implement it. 

We can’t, basically, judge what the military requirements are. It 
may be that there is too much moving on MATS. All I can say from 
the Board’s standpoint is that we believe at this time that there are 
many areas in which more cargo or more passengers could be placed 
on the civil air transportation system, and that with the introduction 
of newer types of equipment, capacity will be even greater in the 
future. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. FitzGerald, are you familiar with any figures on 
the break-even utilization rate of the civil carriers under existing 
tariff rates? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Do you mean in charter or in scheduled 
operations? 

Mr. Moraan. In either or in both. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. | don’t know whether I can give you a useful 
answer at this time, but I will certainly implement it by a written 
submission if you desire. 

Mr. Moraan. Under the varying load factors. 

Mr. FirzGeracp. I think it is correct to say that in the scheduled 
air carrier industry, as it is constituted in the United States, the large 
trunk carriers seek to achieve an 8- or 8'-hour-a-day utilization in 
order to operate efficiently and economically. 

But in the cargo and other fields, the effort is to achieve an even 
higher utilization, if possible, and as a matter of fact, in the large 
irregular field, where they definitely jump in and out of markets, 
and move around with great flexibility, the most successful operations 
that I know of have been conducted by those companies which have 
been able consistently to achieve a utilization of aircraft above the 
average for their particular segment of the industry. And that 
sometimes runs up to 11 and more hours a day. 

Mr. Morean. Under civil air regulations, you have a certain 
accounting system set up, or required of the carriers that are certifi- 
cated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Could you furnish for the record the accounts that 
are necessary to be kept by the carriers in arriving at their cost of 
operation? 

Mr. FirzGeracp. Yes, sir; I can. 

We have a completely detailed system of costing which is adhered 
to by all carriers, all certificated carriers authorized to carry mail. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is broken down into differ ent components of 
capital investment charge, maintenance, salaries, insurance, and so 
forth? 

I misstated myself. Those are economic regulations, and not civil 
air regulations. 

Mr. Morean. That is right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Suppart C—Prorit anv Loss CLASSIFICATION 


§ 241.7 Chart of profit and loss accounts. 


Functional or financial activity to which 














applicable (00) 
Objective classification of profit and loss elements ah Py MGT on. FR MERE RTS ae 
Group I | Group II Group IIT 
carriers carriers carriers 
pienanelimacpntallea . + i 
OPERATING REVENUES | | 
01 Passenger. | 
01.1 Passenger—first class. -. hauls | $1, 82..........| St, @...--.... 31, 32. 
01.2 Passenger—coach__--- wana kg Diickcnem soo eg eared 
02 United States mail. 
02.1 Priority- ; wee cane ee. 31, 32. 
02.2 Nonpriority__. "i ; | 31/32... | 81, 32...--.--_| 31, 32. 
03 Foreign Mail_- me : Sonines mal | 31, 32... ..| 31, 32. 
06 Property. 
06.1 Express- ; ee wt eae dn 
06.2 Freight- ’ 25 a. .......) Sees 31, 32. 
06.8 Excess passenger baggage --- | 31, 32...- 31, 32.... | 31, 32. 
07 Charter_- spkaws ast Sees . 32 | 32. 
08 Section 406 subsidy - - [oe Se ee RO a ae et | 41. 
09 Foreign exchange fluctuation adjustments__._- 7 a. meee «a eee 
10 Hotel, restaurant and food service. } 
10.1 Gross revenue__- : 46 __.| 46 a 
10.2 Depreciation expense... ae : av ee ne ae | 46. 
10.8 Other expenses_ . ; : | 46. Pies 46. 
11 Rents. | | | 
11.1 Gross revenues. 5 Me isin “apni o<eh fis 
11.2 Depreciation expense... (ll a 46_ . : | 46. 
11.8 Other expenses. a a sostoriapeigttte 
12 Limousine service. | 
12.1 Gross revenues ; | 46__ 46. hinges 
12.2 Depreciation expense __. Paes: Oe 
12.3 Other expenses 46. : 46___- e --| 46. 
13 Interchange sales—associated companies. | 
13.1 Gross revenues. | 46 | 46 : _.| 46. 
13.2 Depreciation expense -_.-- . a 46 | 46. 
13.3 Other expenses_- | 46 | 46 | 46. 
14 Genera] service sales—associated companies. | 
14.1 Gross revenues. . | 46__- | 46 | 46. 
14.2 Depreciation expense_._. 46 | 46 ----| 46. 
14.3 Other expenses 46 46___. sasctea ae 
15 Interchange sales—outside. 
15.1 Gross revenues. | 46. 46_ Ay 
15.2 Depreciation expense __. | 46. 46- 46. 
15.8 Other expenses_ | 46 46_ | 46. 
16 General service sales—outside. | 
16.1 Gross revenues_- = 46 46. z | 46. 
16.2 Depreciation expense _.. | 46 | 46 | 46. 
16.3 Other expenses. 46 46. ..| 46. 
17_ Air cargo services. | | 
17.1 Gross revenues. | 46 46 .| 46. 
17.2 Depreciation expense -_- es 46 | 46. 
17.3 Other expenses ‘ 46 | 46 _.| 46. 
18 Other incidental revenues. | | 
18.1 Gross revenues 46 46 = 46. 
18.2 Depreciation expense__. 46 46 . | 46. 
18.3 Other expenses 46 | 46 ; | 46. 
19 Other operating revenues. 
19.1 Reservations cancellation fees 31, 32__. 1 ee ie | 31, 32. 
19.9 Miscellaneous operating revenues- > 31, 32, 41......| 31, 32, 41...-..-| 31, 32, 41. 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
21 General management personnel y 53, 69___- 53, 55, 64, 67, 53, 55, 61, 62, 
| 68. | 63, 65, 66, 68. 
23 +Pilots and copilots se 51 her } 51- 51. 
24. Other flight personnel 51, 69... ‘ 51, 55.... .| 51, 55. 
25 Maintenance labor. 
25.1 Labor—airframes a | — ee 
25.2 Labor—aircraft engines 52 acting ae 
25 Labor—other flight equipment -_-- 52 | 52. 
25.6 Labor—flight equipment | 52 
25.9 Labor—ground property and equipment. | 52, 53 ; | 52, 53..-- . 52, 53. 
26 Aircraft and traffic handling personnel | 69. | 
26.1 General aircraft and traffic handling personnel_|____ ; 64, 67 ‘ | 61, 62, 65, 
26.2 Aircraft control personnel... Sie | aa ..| 61. 
26.8 Passenger handling personnel - -- 64, 67 | 62, 65. 
26.4 Cargo handling personnel 0 GIR Weil ecececocetns 62, 65. 
28 Traine es, instructors and unallocated shop labor. | 
28.1 Trainees and instructors... . a 51, 53, 69__- 51, 53, 55, 64, | 51, 53, 55, 61, 
67, 68. 62, 63, 65, 66, 
| | 68. 
28.2 Unallocated shop labor ee | 53... me 
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es 


42 


44 


45 


aS 


Objective classification of profit and loss elements 


OPERATING EXPENSES—Ccontinued 
Communications personnel - ---_- 


Record keeping and statistical personnel_-____-_--- 
Lawyers and law clerks-_--- 

reece eee... 5555.26... 
Purchasing personnel - ------ 
Other personnel_-. 


Personnel expenses--.-.........--.- 


Communications purchased 


Light, heat, power and water.........-............- 
Traffic commissions -_-__- Sn 
39.1 Commissions—passenger pisii a nchiae thames 
39.2 Commissions—property 

Ree G00 eee CRON... 5. 2 oon ce enc cne 
Professions! and technical fees and expenses 


General services purchased—associated companies, 

42.1 Airframe repairs—associated companies... -- 

42.2 Aircraft engine repairs—associated companies - 

42.8 Other flizht equipment repairs—associated 
companies. 

42.6 Flight equipment repairs—associated com- 


panies. 

42.7 Aircraft interchange charges—associated com- 
panies. 

42.8 General interchange service charges—associated 
companies. 


42.9 Other services—associated companies 


General services purchased—outisde. 
43.1 Airframe repairs—outside - _- 

43.2 Aircraft engine repairs—outside-_--.......__.- 
43.8 Other flight equipment repairs—outside 
43.6 Flight equipment repairs—outside_-__...._.__- 
43.7 Aircraft interchange charges—outside________.- 
43.8 General interchange service charges—outside - - 


43.9 Other services—outside____- 


Rentals and landing fees. 
44.1 Rentals.......-- 


44.2 Landing fees......._...__. ae 
Aircraft fuels and oils-- fete 
45.1 Aircraft fuels...............-- 
45.2 Aircraft oils___.__.-- 
Maintenance materials. 

nD ie. de niivnwikbiindinwe sans 
46.2 Aircraft engines- 

46.38 Other flight equipment . 

46.6 Flight equipment. 

46.9 Ground property and equipment. 
Shop and servicing supplies -_- 

Stationery, printing and office supplies 


Passenger food expense. - 
Other supplies _---_- 


Inventory adjustments --- 

Insuranee—public liability and pic damage. 
55.1 Insurance purchased _- 

55.2 Provisions for self-insurance. - 
Insurance—traffic liability : 
Insurance—employee welfare ___- 





| 51, 


Functional or financial activity to which 


Group I 
carriers 


69. 


53, 69...... 
51, 53, 69...._- 


69 5 + 


51, 53, 69 


“61, 52__- 





applicable (00) 


Group II 
carriers 


53, 55, 64, 67, 


68. 
53, 55, 64, 67, 
68. 


53, 55, 64, 67, 
68. 


51, 53, 55, 64, 
67, 68. 


53, 55, 64, 67, 
68. 

53, 55, 64, 67, 
68. 


51, 53, 55, 64, 
67, 68. 


52__ 
52. 
re 


ee 
i 
53, 55, 64, 67, 
68. 


55. 
51, 53, 55, 
67, 68, 


ee 


51, 53, 68...... 

51, 53, 68..... 

55, 64... 5 

51, 53, 55, 64, 
67, 68. 


64, 








Group IIT 
carriers 





53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

68. 

65. 


53, 68. 

53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

51, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68 


53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 
53, 55, 61, 62. 
63, 65, 66, 68. 


65. 

65. 

68. 

51, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 


52. 


52. 


52. 


51, 52. 

52, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

52, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 


52. 
52. 
52. 


51, 52. 

52, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

52, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 


51, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 

61. 


51. 
51. 


52. 
52. 
52. 


52, 53. 

53, 61. 

53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 

55. 

51, 53, 55, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 

53, 55. 


51, 53, 68. 
51, 53, 68. 

55, 62. 

51, 53, 55, 61, 


62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 








59 
60 
62 
63 


65 
67 


77 


78 
79 


91 
92 


95 


96 
97 
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Objective classification of profit and loss elements 


applicable (00) 

















Group I Group II Group IIT 
carriers carriers carriers 
nal 
OPERATING EXPENSES—continued 
Peder ied, 1008 GAG ANG oni ene co cnbasntcnenten $1, 53, 60. ...- 51, 53, 55, 64 51, 53, 55, 61, 
67, 68. 62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 
Tariffs, schedules and timetables_..................- C—O Cl. +e 65, 66. 
I gol et re en a ee ear | 69__ eae 66. 
Other promot ional and eee ¢ expenses. ........- es coun uaeens Widaan tec eeu 66. 
Interrupted trips expemse-_-_--_-__- ttine Gan dated Qe lick ina kee 55_ 55. 
ND es vccticcalatadwomettadducnhudatthieaed itn 8 |S 55, 64, 67, 53, 55, 61, 62, 
68. | 63, 65, 66, 68. 
Corporate and fiscal expenses. -__......---.-.-.---.-- 69__- 4 68. suieountineet Se 
Uncollectible accounts... .....-......-.-.---....--.-. Oe sas: S bade dtd sulin 68. 
Clearance, customs and duties................-.---.- Eee Ce ee 61, 62. 
Taxes—payroll____-. witb itt) ont tiesiniin areca 51, 53, ee a SL 53, 55, 64, 51, 53, 55, 61, 
| 67, 68. 62, 63, 65, 66, 
| 68. 
Taxes—other than ee i ids dicnaicacieseip ua btomaleannneide 51, 69_......---| 51, 68..-....--.| 51, 68. 
Other expenses_. sre dheegtictiin Uiabiie ee } 51, 53, 69....- 51, 53, 55, 64, 51, 53, 55, 61, 
67, 68. 62, 63, 65, 66, 
68. 
Maintenance reserve eas | 
2.1 Airframes. Aicndcg tied . -| 52. 52... 52. 
72. 2 Aircraft engines 7 eal Wesds ak ae ==} Oe 
Expe ndable parts obsolescence provisions. cb wncichdihd FOS ddd ctnths pO. nit usia ee | 70. 
Amortizations. 
74.1 Developmental and preoperating ae Wcionen Ee 70. 
ne. CE IND sa. 5 dc canitewincnmcnnnignpiiond Pi xaitigtiuaneen Pe sacked 70. 
Depreciation. 
Te ig ould ca cnuuaqacdbucousennadeuepuaet 70__- Wi eee 70. 
Tae, Se ON. oe. cata teecibecsmenwasa Militia d Hilcnainstanabael 70. 
TO, SY BRS a. canes cswcgecakocncnnnskepuiel Ss Senehacitbebim tee tiny Pk taimdtenonabe | 70. 
75.4 Aircraft engine parts._..................-. ohetlaelskel. Wi dacddatisatiod 70. 
75.6 Other flight equipment-__...............-.-- 4h Ceiteetbedpica ches Wit tkteusbnes 70. 
75.6 Flight equipment- 5 celled PR cat sh PU oahate> Sond 70. 
75.8 Maintenance equipment and hangars. Gahan lies Ree tosh bins Pe cicatnndden 70. 
75.9 General ground property__......--..-..--.---- Pe dgenktcntete Wachee ddi ch 70. 
Uncleared expense credits. 
77.8 Uncleared interchange expense credits.........| 53,69.......-.- 53, Si 64, 67, | 53, 55, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68. 
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§ 241.8 General. (a) The profit and loss accounts are designed to reflect, 
through natural groupings, the elements entering into the derivation of income 
or loss accruing to the proprietary interests during each accounting period. 

(b) The system of accounts prescribed herein provides for the co-ordinate 
grouping of all revenues and expenses in terms of both major natural objectives 
and functional activities and for subdivision of both to provide varying degrees 
of detail for air carriers of differing accounting capacities and/or requirements. 

(c) The detailed objective accounts established for each air carrier group, by 
the dual subdivision of profit and loss elements in terms of both natural objectives 
and functional activities, are set forth in § 241.7 Chart of Profit and Loss Accounts. 

(d) The prescribed system of accounts provides generally that profit and loss 
elements shall be grouped in accordance with their inherent characteristics within 
the following primary classifications: 

(1) Operating revenues. (i) This primary classification shall include revenues 
of a character usually and ordinarily derived from the performance of air trans- 
portation, and net revenues from services performed incidental to the performance 
of air transportation, which relate to services performed during the current account- 
ing year or which, although relating to services performed during prior accounting 
years, are not sufficiently large to materially distort the accounts of the current 
accounting year. 

(ii) Operating revenues shall be subclassified in terms of functional activities 
as provided in § 241.9. 

(2) Operating expenses. (i) This primary classification shall include expenses 
of a character usually and ordinarily incurred in the performance of air trans- 
portation which are attributable to services performed during the current account- 
ing year or which, although attributable to services performed during prior 
accounting years, are not sufficiently large to materially distort the accounts of 
the current accounting year. 

(ii) Operating expenses shall be subclassified in terms of functional activities 
as provided in $§ 241.10 and 241.11. 

(3) Nonoperating income and expense—net. This primary classification (8100) 
shall include income and loss incident to commercial ventures not inherently re- 
lated to the performance of the common carrier air transport services of the ac- 
counting entity; other revenues and expenses attributable to financing or other 
activities which are extraneous to and not an integral part of air transportation 
or its incidental services; and special recurrent or nonrecurrent items of a non- 
period or extraordinary nature of a magnitude which will not significantly distort 
the net income of the current accounting year. 

(4) Income taxes for current period. This primary classification (9100) shall 
include provisions for Federal, State, local and foreign taxes which are based 
upon the net income of the air carrier for the current period together with re- 
funds for excess profits credits or carry back of losses and increases or reductions 
of income taxes of prior years of a magnitude which will not distort net income 
of the current accounting year. Income taxes applicable to special income credits 
or debits recorded in profit and loss classification 9700 Special Items, and other 
material income tax items not allocable to income of the current accounting year, 
shall not be included in this classification but in profit and loss classification 
9700 Special Items. 

(5) Speczal items. This primary classification (9700) shall include credits and 
debits which relate to prior accounting years and extraordinary special items 
that are of sufficient magnitude to significantly distort current financial results. 
Each air carrier shall establish such standard practices for separately identify- 
ing special items and current period income items as may be prescribed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, or in the absence of such action by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, such standard practices as will not result in significant distortion 
of net income applicable to the current year. 


Mr. Rospack. Mr. FitzGerald, was the Board ever called upon to 
make recommendations with regard to tax writeoff privileges for the 
acquisition of aircraft? 

Mr. FirzGrraup. By Internal Revenue or by Treasury? 

Mr. Rosack. By the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Mr. FirzGeraup. We will check that. I think at sometime we 
may have had contact with them, but I am not sure, so I will have to 
check that. 
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Mr. Rosack. Will you also provide the committee with a Board 
statement with regard to the recommendations made before this 
committee that civil airlift of military cargo and passengers be subject 
to Board regulation and tariffs? 

Mr. FirzGrrap. As far as the tariff is concerned, sir, may I say 
that problem is pending before the Board at the present time. 

Mr. Rosack. That is pending. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tax WRITEOFF PRIVILEGES 


The subcommittee has asked whether the Board was ever called upon to make 
recommendations to the Office of Defense Mobilization with regard to tax write- 
off privileges for the acquisition of aircraft. 

The Board’s records do not disclose that the Board, as a separate agency, was 
so called upon. However, the Board, along with other member agencies of the 
Air Coordinating Committee, participated in preparing a policy statement with 
respect to requests of airlines for certificates of necessity to allow expedited amor- 
tization of aircraft for tax purposes. This statement, approved by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee in April 1951, advocated a generally favorable policy toward 
granting such certificates for air-transport equipment and facilities. 


INVESTIGATION RE MiIniTary CHARTERS 


This appendix comprises a copy of Order E-11507 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, dated June 28, 1957, instituting an investigation for the purpose of develop- 
ing the information upon which the Board may reevaluate its current policies and 
procedures with regard to military charters and their relationship to sections 403 
and 404 of the act in particular. 

This proceeding is now in process and therefore no decision has been rendered 
by the Board. 


UnrTED States oF AMERICA 
Civi AERONAUTICS BoaRD 
Washington, D. C. 
OrveER No. E-11507 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its Office in Washington, D. C., on the 
28th Day of June 1957 


Docket No. 8859—IN THE MATTER OF AN INVESTIGATION OF THE ECONOMIC 
REGULATION OF MILITARY CHARTERS UNDER THE CivIL AERONAUTICS AcT 


ORDER OF INVESTIGATION 


By order issued simultaneously herewith (Order No. E—11506), the Board has 
granted applications of various air carriers for an exemption from the provisions 
of sections 403 and 404 of the Civil Aeronautics Act in order to permit timely 
execution of contracts of those carriers with the Military Establishment. 

In that order, the Board has noted that it is not satisfied that the current 
regulations and procedures of the Board with regard to military charter contracts 
are best adapted to meet the problems involved. . The Board believes that, at 
this time, it is appropriate to order an investigation so as to develop formally the 
facts pertaining to military charter operations and their relationship to sections 
403 and 404 of the Act so that it may be in the best position to re-evaluate its 
current policies and practices in this area. Following conclusion of this investiga- 
tion, the Board will then take, in separate proceedings, such actions as it may 
deem appropriate. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
particularly sections 205 and 1002 (b) thereof, It Is OrpeRED Tar: 

1. An investigation be and is hereby instituted for the purpose of developing 
the information upon which the Board may reevaluate its current policies and 
procedures with regard to military charters and their relationship to sections 403 
and 404 of the Act in particular. 
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2. Within thirty (30) days from the date of this order, any interested parties, 
including the Department of Defense, may submit their views and comments, 
together with supporting data, concerning the economic regulation of military 
charters in general, and, in particular, the extent to which such charters should be 
exempted from sections 403 and 404 and, if so, the manner in which such exempt- 
tions can best be effectuated. 


The statements submitted by any party pursuant to this subsection 2 shall 
conform to the general requirements of the Board’s Rules of Practice in economic 
proceedings. 


8. Copies of this order be served on the Department of Defense and all certifi- 
cated and noncertificated carriers. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

[SEAL] (s) M. C. Mulligan 

M. C. MULLIGAN, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you state to the committee what is the nature of 
the problem, and what remains to be done to resolve it? We don’t 
want to prejudice any decision before the Board. We want to under- 
stand what the problem is. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Let me first say, because I think it is significant 
here: I don’t think that the determination we make may be fully 
responsive to the range of problems that this committee has before it, 
and I say that because I am not at all convinced that we have the 
power or that the Department of Defense, under the principles which 
govern contracting and bidding, can take the kind of action that you 
may have in mind. 

For example, our regulations really are designed to protect the 
public by the filing of uniform rates, and by allowing the competitive 
filings to seek an economically sound level. 

On the other hand, the military, in its procurement work, is 
obviously committed and must be committed, until it is instructed 
otherwise, to procure wherever possible by an open bidding system. 

Under an open bidding system, if the contract is awarded more than 
30 days ahead of the time when the carrier has to perform, a new 
tariff conforming to the bid may be filed, so that the tariff requirement 
provisions of the act can be ignored if there is sufficient time in which 
to file an amended tariff. 

I think that is an extremely important limitation on our powers. 

I have discussed this at some length with the military on various 
occasions. In fact, this whole problem of what the military can or 
should properly do, in moving away at any time from something 
more than a full and effective competitive bidding system, is a difficult 
one. 

Mr. Houirie.p. Very difficult. 

Mr. FirzGrrautp. My own view is really this, that if there are to 
be fundamental changes in this area, there must be a very detailed 
analysis of the laws and policies which are applicable and a wholly 
new pattern of regulations devised. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you think that would be an appropriate study for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board? 

Mr. FrrzGera.p. Sir, we could contribute to such a study, but I 
believe that basic responsibility should be vested elsewhere, such as 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Comptroller General. I am not 
sure where, offhand. 

Mr. Rosack. Has the Board formed any opinion with regard to 
the recommendations on national security of the Wright Commission? 
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Mr. NewMan. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you furnish this committee that portion of the 
Board’s statement which affects civil air industry? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir; we would be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Civiz AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., October 2 195 
Mr. Wixiuram F. TompkxIns, 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Personnel Security Advisory Committee, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Tompkins: This is in reply to your memorandum of August 1, 1957, 
requesting the Board to comment upon those portions of the Report on Govern- 
ment Security directly relating to the present operations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The Board is concerned with the section dealing with civil air transport, 
and our comments will be limited to that phase of the report. 

At the outset, I wish to point out that the Board takes no position with respect 
to the need for a security program. This is a matter which lies beyond the ex- 
pertise of the Board. In the past, the Board assisted in the preparation of certain 
material at the request of the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security 
and you may be sure that we will continue, to the best of our ability, to assist in 
the implementation of any overall national security program which may be 
adopted. The need for such a program, however, is a matter which the Board does 
not feel qualified to pass upon since we are not experts in the security field. At 
such time as a need for such a program is determined, the Board stands ready to 
carry out its responsibilities under title XII of the C ivil Aeronautics Act. With 
respect to the Federal employee loyalty program, the Board has had no experience 
upon which to evaluate the Commission’s recommendations. 

The Commission’s security program would place very substantial additional 
responsibility in the Board and particularly in the Chairman of the Board, who 
already has executive and administrative functions to perform pursuant to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 13 of 1950. The implementation of this program would 
involve tremendous expenditures both in terms of money and manpower by the 
Board, which is one of the smallest agencies in the Fede ral Government and which 
has had virtually no previous experience in security matters. Airport surveys 
would be required in order to establish restricted areas, and national agency 
checks under the Board’s direction would have to be conducted on thousands of 
air carrier, State, municipal, and private employees. Not only would this require 
a very large increase in staff with the requisite training and experience, but might 
well create additional Federal-State problems. 

With respect to the airport security program, there appears to be some question 
as to whether this program could be implemented by the Board in the absence 
of additional legislation. The Board’s statutory responsibilities under title XII 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act commence with the signing of an Executive order 
by the President. The effect of the signing of an Executive order would be to 
include, in addition to the present requirement of ‘“‘safety,’’ in performing its 
duties under title VI, the additional requirement of “national security,’ Title 
XII would not convey upon the Board any additional responsibilities other than 
those presently contained in title VI, with the exception of the additional con- 
sideration of national security. Thus, it is entirely possible that additional legis- 
lation may be required if the Board were to assume jurisdiction over airports, as 
contemplated by the Commission. 

Although the report deals with the screening of flight crews, no reference is 
made to the screening of flight crews of foreign carriers operating into the United 
States. It seems to us that an effective program with respect to the screening of 
flight crews could not be carried out in the absence of security clearances required 
of foreign carrier personnel operating into the United States. The task of screen- 
ing and investigating alien crew members of aircraft of foreign registry would be 
an almost impossible one. Moreover, such a procedure is likely to lead to inter- 
national complications and might result in retaliation by foreign countries against 
the crews of United States carriers. 

Without attempting to pass upon the question of whether there should be a 
security program, the Board recognizes the desirability of achieving uniformity 
in connection with any overall national security program. It is our understanding 
that the certificated airlines, which have a deep and continuing interest in security 
in airline operations and which have an overriding obligation to the public to 
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provide adequate air transportation, have adopted security and policing programs 
which are designed to insure security in their operations. The carriers have indi- 
cated to the Board that by coordinating their individual programs to obtain uni- 
formity, and with the assistance of the FBI with respect to fingerprint checks, it 
would be possible for them to administer an effective and suitable security pro- 
gram at a minimum cost to the Government which would meet most of the objec- 
tives outlined by the Commission and at the same time eliminate many of the 
legal and administrative difficulties which appear to be present in the Commission’s 
recommendations. We feel that this suggestion merits your consideration. 

In summary, the Board is strongly of the opinion that should it be determined 
to institute a comprehensive civil air transport security program, while the Board 
would assist in every way in the development thereof, the Board would be opposed 
to undertaking the day-to-day administration of such a program, 

Sincerely yours, 
, Chairman, 

Mr. Rospack. Mr. FitzGerald, can you enlighten the committee as 
to the difference in safety regulations for the supplemental carriers as 
between the civil and the military requirements? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. I think I will let Mr. Newmann cover that, sir. 

Mr. Newman. Under the bailment, as we understand it, Mr. Chair- 
man, the carriers, the civil carriers, are to supply the air crews and 
certain line maintenance. The character of the MATS flight opera- 
tions will remain exclusively governmental, as it is now. The aircraft 
will be operated on MATS schedules, pursuant to MATS’ procedures, 
under MATS’ executive direction, and major overhauls will be per- 
formed by MATS, and of course the title to the aircraft will remain 
in MATS. 

The civil carriers would be in the nature of a hiring agent of crews 
and of mechanics for line maintenance. 

The Board’s Civil Air Regulations, dealing with crew qualifications, 
are applicable only to civil aircraft. These aircraft, under the bail- 
ment, are not civil aircraft; they are public aircraft. Therefore, the 
Board’s civil air regulations, except for the air traffic rules in part 60, 
are not applicable. 

Under section 610 of the Civil Aeronautics Act, in order to make the 
civil air regulations pertaining to the crew qualifications compulsory 
for the crew of an aircraft, it must be a civil aircraft. Even if flown 
by civilians, the MATS planes under the bailment would remain 
public aircraft and would not be considered civil aircraft. 

Section 1, subsection 30, of the Civil Aeronautics Act, defines public 
aircraft as— 
aircraft used exclusively in the service of any government, but not including any 
government-owned aircraft engaged in carrying persons or property for commer- 
cial purposes. 

Under the bailment, these aircraft would be used exclusively in the 
service of the United States Government and therefore would be public 
aircraft; since persons or property would not be carried for commercial 
purposes, the last clause of section 1, subsection 30, would not take 
the operation out of the definition of public aircraft. 

Hence, since the MATS aircraft under the bailment remain public 
aircraft, the civilian flight crews are not subject to the Board’s civil 
air regulations as to qualifications, certification, flight time utilization, 
and so forth, and these civil air regulations would not be enforcible 
insofar as these civilian crews are concerned by the CAA. 

The exception, of course, is part 60, the Air Traffic Rules, which are 
applicable to all users of the airspace, civil and military. 
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If it is the desire of MATS that under the bailment the civil crews 
should be required to meet the standards of the Civil Air Regulations, 
this of course could be the subject of a contractual arrangement be- 
tween MATS and the civil carriers involved. 

The CAA, however, would not be required to enforce the regulations 
with respect to these crews. This is made clear by section 610 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

For example, section 610 (a) (1) says— 
it shall be unlawful for any person to operate in air commerce any civil aircraft 
without a valid airworthiness certificate. 


But the military could operate a public aircraft without a civil air- 
worthiness certificate. 

Section 610 (a) (2) says— 

It shall be unlawful for any person to serve in any capacity as an airman in 
connection with any civil aircraft used in air commerce without an airman’s 
certificate. 

But a military pilot can operate public aircraft without a civil airman’s 
certificate. 

Section 610 (a) (3) says— 

It shall be unlawful for any person to employ for service in connection with any 
civil aircraft used in air commerce an airman who does not have an airman’s 
certificate authorizing him to serve in the capacity for which he is employed. 
But it is not a violation to let noncertificated mechanics work on mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Section 610 (a) (5), however, is different. Under this subsection, 
it is unlawful for any person to operate aircraft, not civil aircraft, as 
in section 610 (a) (1), (2), and (3), but all aircraft, civil and public, in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, regulation, or certificate 
of the Board under title VI. Thus, some, but not all, of the safety 
aspects of military aircraft operations are subject to the Board’s 
civil air regulations. 

With respect to the bailment, where the civil carriers are to furnish 
the crews and the aircraft is to remain public aircraft, used exclusively 
in the service of the Government, only part 60 of the Board’s civil 
air regulations are applicable. 

1 would like to briefly touch upon the applicability of the Civil Air 
Regulations to civil aircraft te show you the contrast between the 
civil and public aircraft. 

Under a different set of facts, where the operational control is vested 
in a civil carrier, where the aircraft are being used for commercial 
purposes and are civil aircraft, then all the Board’s civil air regulations 
are applicable. 

The air carrier operating rules, in either parts 40, 41, 42, or 45, 
would apply, depending on the particular operation contemplated. 

A contractual arrangement with a scheduled domestic, or inter- 
national air carrier, may involve operations in accordance with part 
40 or part 41, depending on whether the contract operation involves 
a domestic or international scheduled service. 

In most cases, military contract operations would be conducted in 
accordance with the operating rules of part 42, which is the part of 
the regulations which are applicable to the irregular or supplemental 
carriers. If the services are to be conducted by a noncommon carrier, 
the operating rules of part 45 would be applicable. 
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As Mr. FitzGerald pointed out, the Board would have no economic 
control or authority over these part 45 operators, but there would be 
certain safety regulations applicable to these part 45 operators. 

Generally speaking, the operating rules in part 42 are the same as 
those in parts 40 and 41, with three principal exceptions: First, the 
regular or supplemental air carrier is subject to an annual renewal 
by the CAA of its air carrier operating certificate; second, the irregular 
or supplemental air carrier is not required to maintain an independent 
ground and air communication and dispatch organization, and third, 
pilot route qualification and communication requirements differ from 
those prescribed in part 40 and part 41. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that covers the applicability of the Civil 
Air Regulations, insofar as the bailment would be concerned, and with 
respect to another type of civil operation where the aircraft would be 
considered civil aircraft rather than public aircraft. 

Mr. Rosack. First of all, in your testimony, which is kind of hard 
to follow, as you make reference to these various regulations, is there 
any substantial difference between the supplemental and the certifi- 
cated carriers with regard to flight safety requirements? 

Mr. Newmann. That difference, sir, would be the difference between 
part 42 and parts 40 and 41; the three principal differences are those 
which I have previously set forth. 

Mr. Rospack. Are the military requirements under the bailment 
program, or any other program, such that they amplify or diminish 
the flight safety requirements under the Civil Air Regulations? 

Mr. Newmann. Do you mean if the aircraft were public aircraft, 
and were operated under military requirements, how that would com- 
pare with the Civil Air Regulations? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. NewMann. We could supply a statement for the record, if 
you would like, as to the differences between the military require- 
ment and part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Morgan. While we are on flight safety, would you furnish for 
the record the experience for the past 3 or 4 years of the civil industry 
on their accident rates? 

Mr. Newmann. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following is a general statement of similarities and differences between 
safety requirements when operations are conducted with civil transport aircraft 
under part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations and when operations are conducted 
with military transport aircraft under MATS Manual 55-1 (reflecting change 9, 
dated August 1, 1957). Wherever the term “civil aircraft” is used, it refers to 
the requirements of part 42 for large transport aircraft. 


I. AIRCRAFT CERTIFICATION (AIRWORTHINESS) RULES, OPERATIONAL LIMITATIONS 
AND AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Civil aircraft must be certificated in accordance with standard airworthiness 
requirements, namely, the transport category requirements. These requirements 
are considered in the design, development, manufacture, and testing of the aircraft 
for certification. Although many military transport aircraft, such as the C—54, 
C-97, C-118, R6D, C—121, and R7V, are military versions of civil transport air- 
craft and essentially comply with most civil airworthiness requirements, transport 
aircraft of a basic military design, such as the C—124 Globemaster, are built to 
military specifications and do not necessarily meet any of the civil airworthiness 
requirements. 
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For civil aircraft certain operating limitations are imposed by part 42. These 
include weight, takeoff, en route, and landing limitations. The MATS Manual 
55-1 contains no comparable provisions. It is believed that MATS aircraft are 
operated in accordance with performance operating limitations prescribed in 
applicable Air Force or MATS handbooks. In addition, since the MATS Manual 
does not contain rules and regulations pertaining to standards of inspection, repair, 
alteration, and maintenance of MATS aircraft, no comparison could be made with 
the standards prescribed in part 18 of the Civil Air Regulations for maintaining 
the continued airworthiness of civil aircraft. However, it is believed that MATS 
transport aircraft are maintained and inspected in accordance with applicable 
maintenance manuals and directives. Although the navigational, emergency, 
and oxygen equipment requirements for MATS aircraft are similar in most re- 
spects to the requirements for civil aircraft, part 42 contains an extensive list of 
basic aircraft instruments and equipment which are not reflected in Manual 55-1. 


Il. FLIGHT CREW REQUIREMENTS 


Although there are some differences between the certification, rating, experience, 
and training requirements for crew members of civil and MATS aircraft, on 
balance they are believed to be equivalent. However, the flight and duty time 
limitations for crew members of civil aircraft are generally more restrictive than 
comparable provisions for crew members on MATS aircraft. For example, a 
crew of 3 or more pilots serving on a MATS aircraft is limited to a maximum of 
12 to 35 hours of flight duty time, depending upon the area of operation, and 
whether the aircraft is in the light, medium, or heavy category and has a func- 
tioning automatic pilot. On the other hand, under part 42 a 3-pilot crew of civil 
aircraft may never be scheduled aloft for more than 12 hours, and a 4-pilot crew 
may never be scheduled aloft for more than 16 hours, in any 24-hour period. 
The maximum duty time permitted a 3-pilot crew on civil aircraft is 18 hours, 
and the maximum permitted a 4-pilot crew is 20 hours, in any 24-hour period. 


Ill. FLIGHT OPERATION RULES 


The flight operation rules governing civil aircraft are similar in most respects 
to those governing MATS aircraft, except for certain types of operations peculiar 
to MATS missions. Transport flights in each instance are conducted in accord- 
ance with the air traffic rules of part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations, ICAO pro- 
cedures, and in the case of MATS flights, pertinent Air Force and MATS direc- 
tives. Except for certain types of flights, all MATS transport flights are operated 
in accordance with instrument flight rules (IFR). On the other hand, civil air- 
craft are not required to be operated in accordance with IFR rules unless weather 
conditions are below the minimums prescribed in parts 42 and 60 for VFR flight. 
Flight plans must be prepared and filed in each instance, but MATS aircraft 
must be dispatched in accordance with MATS requirements, whereas part 42 
does not require a dispatch system for dispatching civil aircraft. Instruments 
approach procedures are prescribed for civil and military airports in accordance 
with the United States Manual of Criteria for Standard Instrument Approache- 
which has been adopted by the military and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. FitzGerald, and Mr. Newmann, the Chair 
wishes to thank you for your testimony this morning. It has been 
& very important addition to our study of this matter, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate the responsiveness with which you have answered 
our questions, and the tremendous amount of information you have 
given us this morning. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. We look forward to having the information which 
has been requested furnished to us as quickly as it is possible for you 
to do it. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrietp. There will be no hearing tomorrow, because of 
committee members’ obligations, but we will meet in this room on 
Thursday morning at 10 o’clock for further hearings, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense will furnish us our first witnesses. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:14 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, January 23, 1958.) 

(Hon. Thomas M. Pelly, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Washington submitted the following statement:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THoomas M. Peuiy, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNnGREss FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to offer testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Military Operations and congratulate the Government Opera- 
tions Committee on its decision to look into the operations of the Military Air 
Transport Service over the Pacific Ocean. 

In this time of high defense costs, it is important that savings be effected 
wherever possible, and I believe there should be a reexamination by the Air 
Force as to the economies that could be effected by a change from the mid-Pacifie 
route which is being used exclusively to Tokyo and the Far East and instead 
flying over the North Pacific circle route. 

Last year, I obtained figures which strongly point up that a very substantial 
saving in mileage and subsequent cost would result from MATS utilizing Me- 
Chord Field in lieu of Travis Airbase. The mileage, according to figures of the 
Air Force, showed that the central route from Travis to Tokyo, round trip, was 
13,450 miles as against the short-circle route, McChord to Tokyo, round trip, 
which is 9,748. This is a difference of approximately 4,000 miles on each round 
trip. 

The members of the subcommittee will, of course, be able to obtain up-to-date 
figures on cost, number of flights, etc.; however, on June 28, 1957, the Air Force 
advised me that the number of transpacific round trips from Travis Airbase were 
as follows: January 1957, 169; February 1957, 165; and March 1957, 237. In 
addition, I was informed there were approximately 33 additional scheduled 
flights by the Navy from Moffett Field per month. 

McChord Airfield, of course, is not used except to Alaska; therefore, these 
figures will give an idea of the monthly round trips in which savings could be made. 

The Air Force told me last year that the cost of a round trip from Travis Airbase 
on pressurized equipment was $36,046 for cargo planes and $37,660 for passenger 
equipment. A comparison of costs showed that a similar cargo plane from 
McChord costs $26,124 and $27,294 for passenger equipment. Obviously, this 
would indicate a $10,000 estimated savings on an average of 223 round trips 
per month. I would imagine that, with increased costs, the present saving by 
using McChord would be considerably greater. 

Mr. Chairman, I should, in fairness, say that I discussed the transfer from 
the Central to the North Pacific route of MATS operations with Air Force officials 
and was told that since the refueling station at Shemya Island was discontinued 
the Air Force would not recommend the transfer until such time as they had 
equipment that was capable of flying 5,000 miles without refueling. However, 
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private planes of Northwest Airlines utilize Shemya, and it would seem, if it is 
practical for private operators to use that station, it should not entail too much 
expense for the Air Force and a net economy could be effected without awaiting 
equipment to fly the entire distance. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that your subcommittee in examining 
the MATS operations would ask the Air Force to justify the fact that they have 
not changed from the Central Pacific route and furnish costs of utilizing the 
North Pacific route. I am confident that you will find a substantial saving to 
the Defense budget could be made. 

In conclusion, I wish to express again my appreciation for the opportunity to 
present this testimony. 


(As the result of inquiry made by the subcommittee staff, the 
following information, pertaining to Congressman Pelly’s statement, 
was furnished by the Department of the Air Force:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 21, 1958. 
Hon. Caer HOLtFre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuairMan: I refer to your recent inquiry on behalf of Congressman 
Thomas M. Pelly in which he forwarded testimony for the current hearings on 
MATS. Congressman Pelly was concerned over the economy that could be 
effected by a change from the mid-Pacific route which is being used exclusively 
to Tokyo and the Far East in place of the Northern Pacific circle route. 

In considering the relative merits of the Northern Pacific route and the Central 
Pacific route, it is important to note that San Francisco is the principal port for 
both people and supplies moving to the Far East. As such, it would be difficult 
to generate enough airlift requirement in the Seattle area to justify the reopening 
of the Northern Pacific or great-circle route. Considerable experience was 
obtained in this regard during the Korean airlift in which both the Central and 
Northern Pacific routes were being utilized, and it became frequently necessary 
to shuttle cargo from San Francisco to Seattle in order to give payloads to our 
carriers using the northern route. Consequently, although it is true that the 
northern route is shorter than the Central Pacific route, based upon flying time 
from the Seattle area, it is not significantly shorter for traffic originating from the 
San Francisco area. A comparison of the distance and flying time for the two 
routes is set forth in attachment 1 to this letter. 

An additional factor to be considered in this matter is the operational reliability 
of the Central Pacific route which, because of its far better weather conditions, is 
superior to the northern route. This is true, due to high winds encountered in 
winter and the low ceilings and visibility during the summer season over the 
northern route. 

Additionally, the use of a Central Pacific route by the Military Air Transport 
Service in its Far East operations is dictated to a large degree by airlift require- 
ments for the support of the mid-Pacific bases along and beyond this route. It is 
important to realize that the bases presently used by MATS along this route as 
refueling points are actually operated and established by other Department of 
Defense or governmental agencies in carrying out their mission requirements. 
These bases include the Hawaiian Islands, the Pacific proving grounds, Guam, 
and the Philippines, all of which must be maintained to satisfy both commercial 
and military peacetime and wartime requirements regardless of the MATS 
operations. 

In view of these separate and distinct operations being carried out along and 
beyond the Central Pacific route, any expenses required to establish en route re- 
fueling and support facilities for a Northern Pacific route could not be supported 
by any reduction in the Central Pacific operations. Accordingly, although the 
northern route has the advantage of shorter distance, the cost of establishing and 
operating such a route would have to be charged against the cost of delivering 
traffic to the Far East over this route. It is estimated that the cost of rehabilitat- 
ing and establishing adequate facilities at Shemya alone would, in itself, exceed 
$25 million. In view of these factors, it has been determined that the cost of 
duplicating the facilities now available on the Central Pacific route would over- 
balance any advantage in route distance gained by using the Northern Pacific 
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route for flights to the Far East. Also, as the development of the Northern 
Pacific facilities would be extremely expensive and result in a duplication of facili- 
ties, this action would not be compatible with present Department of Defense 
policies eliminating nonessential bases and functions, thereby reducing overhead 
costs. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you in this or any other matter, please 
feel at liberty to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor W. KELLy, 
Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison. 


Table of comparison 





| Distance | C-118 flying hours (no 
(nautical wind) 
| miles) | 
| 
o in 
Central Pacific route: ! 
Travis-Hickam-W ake-Tokyo_-__.....-_--- PAR A ee am 5, 902 | 27 hours 18 minutes. 


Tokyo-Midway-Hickam-Travis_-___..___..-- ea. ci 5, 512 | 25 hours 30 minutes. 
| 


SUI ae on aol Senccesatensan nae keuemades dak iy, 414 | | 52 hours 48 minutes. 








= SSS SS 


Northern Pacific route:? 
Travis-McChord-E = ggamaaiemenaitid OG cic Seki shed 4, 964 23 hours 00 minutes. 
i a i cine mamma 4,964 | 23 hours 00 minutes. 





SN OE iach casiinntede chien sndees 9,928 | 46 hours 00 minutes. 





1 Cost of operation over Central Pacific route per trip for C-118, $12,302.40. 
2 Cost of operation over Northern Pacific route per trip, $10,718. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501—B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Lipscomb, and Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator, Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator;and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investigators. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Before hearing the witnesses, I would like to read into the record a 
telegram which I received this morning from O. L. Morrow, president, 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc.: 

TerTrersBoro, N. J., January 22, 1957. 
Representative Coet HoLiFrre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


My company with 12 years’ record of performance in international transporta- 
tion for serving the military, the Government, and the public is filing bankruptcy 
petition this week. This will remove 3 DC-—4’s and 7 C—46’s from the domestic 
and transocean war-air service pattern. It also deprives over 75 pilots of jobs 
where they have been in constant operation. Such service as provided by 
Meteor on immediate call for the DEW line and ICEM operation will no longer 
be available. The minimal amount of MATS business could have kept our team 
alive. It is tragic that at a time like this a cadre of exceptional military value 
and economic service must die. We hope your committee can find some 11th- 
hour solution so that Meteor and other similar companies are not buried when 
the country needs us. 


O. L. Morrow, 
President, Meteor Air Transport, Inc. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This morning we have, of course, the Defense 
Department, the Honorable Dudley C. Sharp, Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, accompanied by Mr. Earl B. Smith, Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics. 

Gentlemen, we would be glad to have your statement at this time. 

Secretary Suarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my name is Dudley 
C. Sharp. I am Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Materiel. 

The Air Force has been given the executive position in monitoring 
these hearings, and as chief witness for the Air Force I would like to 
make a very short statement and then introduce the Department of 
Defense witnesses today. 

Mr. Houtirrevtp. Mr. ” Stier, before you make your statement, the 
committee wants to say that we have an open mind on this subject. 
We want to give the Defense Department, its various agencies, a com- 
plete opportunity to present their side of the case in this matter. 
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Very frankly, the air carriers have made a strong case, and, of course, 
we recognize the fact. We certainly ascribe the best of motives to 
you and the other people who are in the Defense Department, and such 
witnesses as you wish to call before us, such material as you wish to 
present to us, we will be happy to receive. 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Secretary SHarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
state that we instigated the bailment program which seems to be one 
of the objects of discussion here, with the idea of trying to bring the 
commercial carriers more into the business, and into the operation of 
MATS, the Military Air Transport Service. 

We felt that this was something—this was a procedure, possibly, 
which the commercial air carriers would be interested in. 

We are rather disturbed to find that our proposal has not met with 
acceptance among many of the carriers. 

For this reason, and at your request, we have agreed to revaluate 
this whole program of bailment. As you know, this was an experi- 
mental program, at best, and we had hoped it might lead to something 
which would be mutually advantageous. 

Perhaps this is not true, and we hope to be as open-minded as this 
committee, studying this matter. 

I would like to enter in the record, with your permission, the letter 
of the 22d of January which I think you have received. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. | haven’t seen it, sir. 

Secretary SHarp. Maybe you haven’t gotten it, I just signed it 
yesterday. 

Mr. Houirieip. The staff says we have received it. 

We have had some busy days on Capitol Hill the last few days. 

Secretary SHarp. Yes, sir. This is to the Honorable Chet Holi- 
field, chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, January 22, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet Houirre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of January 14, 1958, 
in which you requested that the proposed Air Force bailment test program be 
postponed until the report is completed on the current hearings being held by 
your subcommittee. 

In accordance with your request, no further action will be taken in this matter 
until the outcome of your hearings and reconsideration of this matter by the Air 


Force. In addition, prior to the initiation of such a program you will be promptly 
informed. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dup.tey C, SHarp, 
Assistant Secretary of Air Force, Materiel. 


Mr. Houtrteip. My staff or me the substance of this over the 
phone, but I hadn’t seen the letter. The committee appreciates your 


cooperation in this matter, and your postponement of this matter 
until we can give it a complete study. 
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Secretary SHarp. Thank you, sir. I would like to enter a copy of 
this in the record with your permission. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You may do so. 

Secretary SHarp. Now, I would like to introduce Mr. Earl B. 
Smith, Director for Transportation, Communications, and Petroleum 
Policy Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and 
Logistics, who will be the chief witness for the Department of Defense, 
and the subject of his testimony will be the Department of Defense 
policies on air transportation. 

Mr. Smith? 

Mr. HouirreLtp. You may proceed, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF EARL B. SMITH, DIRECTOR FOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND PETROLEUM POLICY, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND 
LOGISTICS); ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCIS X. DUNLEAVY AND 
MARION H. UHRICH; CECIL P. MILNE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS; AND 
WALTER MORSE, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Smitrx. Mr. Chairman, for your information and that of the 
committee, I have with me this morning the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, Mr. Cecil P. Milne, and from 
my immediate staff, Mr. Francis X. Dunleavy, and Mr. Marion H. 
Uhrich, and from the Office of the General Counsel of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Walter Morse. 

Mr. Chairman, and members—do you have my statement? 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Smitru. Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee, my 
name is Earl B. Smith. I am Director for Transportation, Com- 
munications, and Petroleum Policy in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

I have been in this position for a little over 4 years. Prior to 
accepting this assignment I was vice president and divectats of traffic 
for General Mills, Inc. 

I have been engaged in the transportation field for over 38 years, 
all but 2 of which were in the industrial traffic management field. 

I appreciate the opportunity of advising this subcommittee on (a) 
the missions assigned to the Single Manager for Airlift Service, (6) 
Department of Defense policies on the use of commercial and military 
transportation, and (c) the actual dollars expended by the Department 


of Defense for commercial transportation during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. 


(a) Missions assigned to the Single Manager for Airlift Service 

To indicate the direction in which the Defense Establishment is 
proceeding in matters of air transport, we desire to point out that after 
yronensed study and full consideration of all pertinent factors, the 


ecretary of Air Force was appointed as the Single Manager for 
Airlift Service within the Department of Defense. 


21020—58——_24 
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The Department. of Defense directive 5160.2, copy of which is 
furnished herewith as tab A, establishing this single managership, was 
signed by the Secretary of Defense on December 7, 1956. 

(The directive referred to is as follows:) 


December 7, 1956 
Number 5160.2 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Single Manager Assignment for Airlift Service. 
References: 

(a) DOD Directive 4000.8, January 5, 1957, Basic Regulations for Mili- 
tary Supply System. 

(6) DOD Directive 5160.12, January 31, 1956, Policies for Implementation 
of Single Manager Assignments. 

(c) DOD Directive 5160.2, June 25, 1952, The Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) (cancelled herein). 

(d) DOD Directive 4100.15, April 27, 1955, Commercial and Industrial 
Type Facilities. 

(e) Section 405 (a), National Security Act, as amended. 

(f) Memo from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Se scretary of the 
Air Force, December 23, 1955, directing the application of the industrial fund 
principle to transport functions of MATS. 

(g) Regulations Covering the Operation of Working Capital Funds for 
Industrial and Commercial Type Establishments (Industrial Funds), July 
13, 1950. 

(h) Memo from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments and the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, April 5, 1956, 
establishing inventory of management positions within the Department of 
Defense. 

I. AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


A. Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended, a Single Manager Service Assignment 
is hereby directed within the Department of Defense with authority, functions, 
responsibilities, and relationships as set forth herein. 

B. The purposes and objectives of this assignment with respect to the military 
airlift mission are: 

1. To ensure that the approved D-Day and wartime airlift requirements 
of the Department of Defense are met. 

2. To provide that level of military airlift capability and organizational 
structure required for 1 above having due regard for the commercial airlift 
available. 

3. To integrate into a single military agency of the Department of Defense 
all transport type aircraft engaged in scheduled point-to-point service or 
aircraft whose operations are susceptible of such scheduling, and such organi- 
zational and other transport aircraft as may be specifically designated by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

4. To provide the most effective and economical airlift service to support 
the Armed Forces under all conditions consistent with references (a) and (b), 
military requirements, and the airlift service available to the Department of 
Defense from United States commercial air carriers. 

5. To develop and guide the peacetime employment of airlift services in a 
manner that will enhance the wartime airlift capability, achieve greater 
flexibility and mobility of forces, and increase logistics effectiveness and 
economy. 

II. CANCELLATION 


This Directive cancels and supersedes reference (c). 


Ill. DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of this Directive, the following definitions, in addition to those 
set forth in reference (b) which are relevant to this assi nment, will apply: 

A. Military Air Transport Service (MAT'S).—The Single Manager Operating 
Agency for Airlift Service (hereinafter referred to as the Agency). 

B. Airlift Service —The performance or procurement of air transportation and 
services incident thereto required for the movement of persons, cargo, mail or 
other goods. 
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C. Administrative Airlift Service—The airlift service provided by specifically 
identifiable aircraft assigned to organizations or commands for internal adminis- 
tration. 

D. Common User Airlift Service—The airlift service provided on a common 
basis for all Department of Defense agencies and, as authorized, for other agencies 
of the United States Government. 

EK. Attached Airlift Service-—The airlift service provided to a military organi- 
zation or command by an air transport unit of the Agency attached to that 
organization or command for operational control. 

F. Organizational Airlift Service —The airlift service provided by those military 
aircraft not assigned to the Agency as specified in Section IV B herein. 

G. Controlled Transport Aircraft.—Transport aircraft designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for transfer or assignment to the Agency. 

H. Air Transport Unit.—An organizational unit which provides airlift service 
or support through the operation of controlled transport aircraft. 

I. Military Airlift Capability —The airlift which the Agency is capable of pro- 
viding for the air movement of passengers and cargo through the use of controlled 
transport aircraft. 


IV. COMPOSITION 


A. The Ageney will be composed of Controlled Transport Aircraft, together 
with personnel, facilities, and equipment necessary to support the operation. 
B. It is not intended to assign to the Agency transport aircraft in the following 
categories: 
1. Those whose design or configuration limits their employment to special- 
ized tasks. 
2. Those required by the Military Departments for Administrative Airlift 
Service or Combat Readiness Training. 
3. Those whose assignment outside of the Agency is required by overriding 
military considerations. 


V. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. The Secretary of the Air Force is hereby designated as the Single Manager 
for Airlift Service with authorities and responsibilities as assigned herein, subject 
to overall guidance, policies and programs of the Secretary of Defense. 

B. The Secretary of the Air Force will be responsible for utilization of all appli- 
cable portions of reference (b) which portions shall be considered to be policy perti- 
nent to this assignment, except where such portions are specifically modified or 
— herein. 

’. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will: 

1. Review and evaluate requirements of the Military Departments for 
airlift service, training, and total airlift capacity and the Agency’s capability 
to meet them. 

2. Allocate the airlift capacity of the Agency as required to meet approved 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plans or upon request by the Agency or one of the Mili- 
tary Departments. 

3. On their own initiative or on the request of the Secretary of Defense 
prepare recommendations regarding the designation of additional aircraft to 
be transferred to the Agency. 

4. Review and approve appropriate plans developed by the Agency in sup- 
port of war plans developed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. 


VI. AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SINGLE MANAGER 


The Secretary of the Air Force as Single Manager will: 
A. Organization and Management: 

1. Establish and organize, as a major component of the United States Air 
Force, the Single Manager Operating Agency for Airlift Service which shall 
have no functions other than those assigned to it by this Directive. 

2. Designate as Executive Director for Airlift Service a general officer 
nominated by the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense. The Executive Director shall have no 
other duties but to direct the operations of the Military Air Transport Service, 
including such technical services as are set forth in Appendix A. The 
Executive Director shall be responsible to the Secretary of the Air Force 
through channels prescribed by that Secretary. 
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3. Organize the Administrative Committee in accordance with reference (b) 

4. Organize, equip and attach air transport units necessary to meet military 
requirements as determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

B. Airlift requirements: 

1. Prescribe, in coordination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the procedures 
to be followed by the Military Departments in reporting their airlift service 
requirements. 

C. Budgeting and Funding: 

1. In accordance with references (e), (f), and (g), take all necessary steps 
to establish airlift service on an industrial fund basis at an early date and in 
any case not later than July 1, 1958. 

2. Budget and fund for the operation of the Agency in accordance with 
policies and procedures cooperatively developed with and concurred in by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


D. Personnel: 


1. Staff the agency headquarters and its subordinate elements with civilian 
employees who will be employees of the Department of the Air Force and 
military personnel from all Services, as appropriate, not necessarily with 
equal representation. Initially existing personnel, personnel spaces, funds, 
facilities, and equipment will be adjusted among the Military Departments 
for responsibilities assigned to the Agency in order to meet the support 
requirements of the Single Manager created by this Directive. Such per- 
sonnel adjustments will be effected in accordance with DOD Instruction 
1404.4, dated April 19, 1955, and other applicable directives. 

2. Positions within the Agency will be identified as military or civilian 
based on criteria established by the Secretary of Defense. Military staff 
positions subordinate to the Executive Director, at either the Agency Head- 
quarters or its subordinate elements, will be alternated among the Military 
Services having representation in the Agency on a basis agreed to by the 
Single Manager and the Secretaries of the other Department or Departments 
concerned, with due consideration being given to the qualifications of the 
individuals concerned and career program needs of each Military Department. 


E. General Functions: 


1. Maintain and operate a military airlift service system within limits 
approved by the Secretary of Defense to— 
(a) maintain an adequate emergency readiness position, 
(6) carry out realistic training programs, 
(c) provide attached airlift service as required to all agencies of the 
Department of Defense, and 
(d) provide common user airlift service as required by all agencies of 
the Department of Defense and, as authorized, for other agencies of the 
United States Government 
(1) between points in the United States and oversea areas, 
(2) between and within overseas areas, and 
(3) within the United States when necessary for reasons of secu- 
rity or to supplement commercial air carrier service based on deter- 
minations of the Military Traffic Management Agency. 

2. Augment the airlift capacity of the Agency as required to meet require- 
ments by the use of commercial airlift service in peacetime on a basis which 
will contribute to the sound economic development of an increased modern 
civil airlift capacity and enhance the ability of civil carriers to operate with 
maximum effectiveness in support of the military forces in time of war. 

3. Procure by contract or otherwise all commercial airlift service between 
the United States and overseas areas and within and between overseas areas 
except individual travel and package airfreight or express, and such other 
airlift service as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

4. Control the volume and rate of flow of traffic into the military airlift 
service system. Loading plans and loading and unloading of cargo and pas- 
sengers shall be the responsibility of the Agency, utilizing the advice and par- 
ticipation of the shippers, as appropriate. 

5. Develop an expanded mobilization base through the maximum feasible 
use of commercial airlift, maintenance, repair and overhaul, and terminal 
services, consistent with military requirements and the efficient employment 
of Department of Defense resources. 
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F. Planning and Programing: 

1. Prepare plans in support of approved Joint War Plans consistent with 
Joint Chiefs of Staff allocations approved by the Secretary of Defense for the 
employment and expansion of the Agency in time of war or national emer- 

ency. 
7 2. Coordinate appropriate plans of the Agency with the Military Services 
and transmit such plans to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for approval. 

3. Prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense the annual operating 
plans and programs of the Agency in support of Department of Defense re- 
quirements, consistent with approved Joint Chiefs of Staff requirements for 
the employment of the Agency in time of peace. 


VIl. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. It is the express intent of this Directive that implementation of the Single 
Manager Assignment for Airlift Service will obviate the requirement for any other 
activity within the Department of Defense to perform airlift service functions 
which duplicate the functions of the Agency. Accordingly, the Secretary of each 
Military Department will abolish any organizational unit or part thereof perform- 
ing functions which duplicate those assigned to the Agency as soon as the Agency 
has assumed its responsibilities for such functions. 

B. Terms of Reference, regulations and procedures, including plans showing 
the proposed organization, staffing and personnel requirements of the Agency, 
together with statements of any adjustments in personnel, personnel spaces, 
facilities, and equipment required to implement this Directive, will be developed 
and coordinated with the Military Departments by the Single Manager and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense for approval. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) will coordinate the approval of such matters with 
other cognizant elements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Adjustments 
of funds will continue to be handled in the statutory manner through the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

1. Within 60 days after issuance of this Directive, the Single Manager will 
submit to the Secretary of Defense for approval recommended Terms of 
Reference governing 

(a) the relationship between the Military Departments and the 
Agency, and between the Agency and the Military Traffic Management 
Agency, 


(b) the maintenance of military airlift service capability required 
for war, 

(c) the operation of the Agency, together with the detailed plans 
showing the organization, functions, personnel requirements and staffing 
patterns for the Agency, including the schedule of military and civilian 
positions developed in accordance with Paragraph VI D 1 above, and 

(d) the delineation of the responsibilities of each Military Department 
for providing support to the Agency. 

2. Upon approval of the Terms of Reference by the Secretary of Defense, 
the Single Manager will activate the Agency. 

3. The Secretaries of the Navy and the Air Force will take action to 
transfer transport aircraft to the Agency as indicated in Appendix B and 
assign necessary support and operating personnel. 

4. The Secretary of Defense will review at least annually the assignment 
of Department of Defense transport aircraft to determine the desirability 
of designating additional aircraft for transfer to the Agency. 


VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This Directive is effective upon issuance. 


C. E. Wrtson, Secretary of Defense. 
Inclosures—2 
1. Appendix A 
2. Appendix B 
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AppENDIxX A 


TECHNICAL Services (NONAIRLIFT) OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Wuicn May Bs AssigGNep UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE EXEcUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SinGLE MANAGER OPERATING AGENCY FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE 


The operations of the following Technical Services (nonairlift) of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force may be assigned to the Agency at the discretion of the 
Single Manager for administrative convenience; being nonairlift functions, they 
are not subject to industrial funding. 

. Air Photographic and Charting Service. 
. Air Rescue Service. 
. Airways and Air Communications Service. 
. Air Weather Service. 
. Flight Service. 
APPENDIX B 


TRANSPORT ArrcrAFT To Bre TRANSFERRED BY THE SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY 
AND THE AiR ForcE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SINGLE MANAGER 
AGENCY FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE ! 2 


1. The following aircraft will be transferred to the Department of Defense 
Single Manager Agency for Airlift Service upon its activation: 

(a) All transport aircraft assigned to the existing Military Air Transport 
Service including those assigned to the 1254th Air Transport Group (Special 
Missions) and the 1706th Air Transport Group (Aeromedical Evacuation). 

(b) All transport aircraft of the Naval components of the Military Air 
Transport Service and all four-engine transport aircraft of the Fleet Logistic 
Air Wings with the exception of twenty (20) which may be retained for 
assignment to the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, ten (10) which may be retained 
for administrative airlift service, and all water-based transport aircraft. 

(c) All heavy transport aircraft of the Troop Carrier elements of the 
Tactical Air Command. 


Mr. Smirx. The implementing terms of reference activating 
the Military Air Transport Service, as the Single Manager Operating 


Agency for Airlift Service, was approved by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense on September 17, 1957. 

The purposes and objectives of this assignment with respect to the 
Military Airlift Mission are (sec. IB): 


1. To insure that the approved D-day and wartime airlift requirements of the 
Department of Defense are met. 

2. To provide that level of military airlift capability and organizational struc- 
ture required to meet approved Department of Defense wartime airlift require- 
ments having due regard for the commercial airlift available. 

3. To integrate into a single military agency of the Department of Defense 
all transport-type aircraft engaged in scheduled point-to-point service, or aircraft 
whose operations are susceptible of such scheduling, and such organizational and 
— transport aircraft as may be specifically designated by the Secretary of 

efense. 

4. To provide the most efficient and economical airlift. service to support the 
Armed Forces under all conditions, consistent with basic regulations for the 
military supply system, policies for implementation of single manager assign- 
ments, military requirements, and the airlift service available to the Department 
of Defense from United States commercial air carriers. 

5. To develop and guide the peacetime employment of airlift services in a 
manner that will enhance the wartime airlift capability, achieve greater flexibility 
and mobility of forces, and increase logistics effectiveness and economy. 


The general functions assigned to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
as the Single Manager for Airlift Service to be carried out by the 


1 The actual number of transport aircraft transferred will be based on the inventory as of July 1, 1956, 
adjusted to reflect increases resulting from procurement or transfers and decreases resulting from attrition 
as of the date of transfer. 

2? Reimbursement to the Military Air Transport Service for Special Air Missions, Air Evacuation, and 
troop carrier operations will be from the Service having the airlift mission responsibility. 
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Military Air Transport Service as the Single Manager Operating 
Agency for Airlift Service are to (sec. VI E): 


1. Maintain and operate a military airlift service system ‘within limits approved 
by the Secretary of Defense to: 
(a) maintain an adequate emergency readiness position, 
(b) Carry out realistic training programs, 
(c) provide attached airlift service as required to all agencies of the 
Department of Defense, and 
(d) provide common user airlift service as required by all agencies of the 
Department of Defense, and, as authorized for other agencies of the United 
States Government, 
(1) between points in the United States and overseas areas, 
(2) between and within overseas areas, and 
(3) within the United States when necessary for reasons of security, 
or to supplement commercial air carrier service based on determinations 
of the Military Traffic Management Agency. 

2. Augment the airlift capacity of the Agency as required to meet requirements 
by the use of commercial airlift service in peacetime on a basis which will con- 
tribute to the sound economic development of an increased modern civil airlift 
capacity and enhance the ability of civil carriers to operate with maximum 
effectiveness in support of the military forces in time of war. 

3. Procure by contract or otherwise all commercial airlift service between the 
United States and overseas areas and within and between overseas areas except 
individual travel and package air freight or express, and such other airlift service 
as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

4, Control the volume and rate of flow of traffic into the military airlift service 
system. Loading plans and loading and unloading of cargo and passengers shall 
be the responsibility of the Agency, utilizing the advice and participation of the 
shippers, as appropriate. 

5. Develop an expanded mobilization base through the maximum feasible. use 
of commercial airlift, maintenance, repair and overhaul, and terminal services, 
consistent with military requirements and the efficient employment of Depart- 
ment of Defense resources. 


(6) DOD policies on the use of commercial and military transportation 


It seems to me this subcommittee is interested in Department of 
Defense policies which have been promulgated as guidance for all 
Department of Defense agencies in their use of commercial transporta- 
tion on the one hand, and military transportation on the other hand. 

For that reason I want to call attention to several Department of 
Defense directives and instructions which have been released for this 
purpose. 

But, before doing this, I believe it would be helpful to quote here 
an introductory statement adopted by the Secretary of Defense in 
the Department of Defense comments of December 22, 1955, on the 
Hoover Commission Report on Transportation. That introductory 
statement reads like this: 


In this report, the Commission frequently advances the proposition that in case 
of war, the real transportation reserve of the Armed Forces is civilian ships and 
planes, and that therefore these civilian means of transportation must be 
strengthened by Government business. The Department of Defense does not 
question the validity of that proposition. The Commission, however, carries the 
application of this proposition beyond the point to which the Department of 
Defense can follow in two respects: 

(1) In urging that the Department of Defense take certain action to keep 
civilian transportation prosperous, the Commission occasionally overlooks the 
fact that the proposed action would result in the Department of Defense 
operating its own transportation facilities in an inefficient manner. For 
example, the subcommittee’s reasoning behind recommendation No. 10 
indicates that passengers should be assigned to private carriers even though 
the Military Sea Transportation Service has unused accommodations. 
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(2) The Commission apparently favors reducing the size of nucleus fleets 
of ships and airplanes below that determined by the responsible Govern- 
ment officials, in order to aid civilian carriers. 

As to (1) above, the Department of Defense is charged with the duty to admin- 
ister the funds Congress appropriates to it as efficiently as it can in accordance 
with such national policies as may be established by higher authority. The 
Department of Defense, therefore, considers it is not justified in departing from 
that duty merely because civilian carriers would be benefited. 

As to (2) above, the size of nucleus fleets of ships and airplanes which it is 
desirable to maintain is admittedly a difficult problem. It is further a problem 
on which the present world situation makes past experience of little help. The 
far-flung dispersal of our forces, the possibility of a sudden outbreak of limited 
actions, such as Korea, and the probability that if a major war comes it will come 
with a lightening-like suddenness, argue in favor of maintaining larger nucleus 
fleets than has been thought necessary in the past. The Department of Defense 
knows of no other way of solving this problem than to rely on the judgment of 
the Government officials charged with making the decision on the basis of the 
advice of our best military leaders. It therefore finds it is unable to go along with 
recommendations which advocate substantially smaller fleets than the judgment 
of these officials currently in effect has set. 


This policy indication has been carried forward in Department of 
Defense directives and instructions whenever and wherever appro- 
priate. 

Now, I will call attention to pertinent parts of several DOD direc- 
tives and instructions which have been released for the purpose of 
guidance for all Department of Defense agencies in the use of com- 
mercial transportation and of military transportation. 

1. Department of Defense Directive 4500.9 (tab B) dated January 
6, 1956, subject: General Transportation and Traffic Management 
Policies, established general policies for all agencies of the Department 
of Defense in their utilization of military-owned transportation 
facilities and the procurement of transportation services from com- 
mercial transportation companies for the movement of personnel and 
things within the continental United States. This directive provides, 
among other things, that (sec. III, C and D): 

Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of 
personnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and 
satisfactorily capable of meeting military requirements. 

Administrative procedures will be frequently reexamined and perfected so as 
to employ on a routine basis each form of transportation in such a manner as to 
recognize its inherent advantages. Such review shall include, among other things, 
the following considerations: 

1. In the movement of personnel, the utilization of the productive time 
of men being transported and 
2. In the movement of things, the conservation of stocks through reduction 


of pipeline and storage requirements, and the better utilization of critical and 
controlled items. 


(The directive referred to is as follows:) 


January 6, 1956 
Number 4500.9 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: General Transportation and Traffic Management Policies 
Reference: DoD Directive 4500.9, ‘Traffic Management Policies,’”’ February 12, 
1952 


I. Purpose AND APPLICABILITY 


This directive establishes general policies for all departments, agencies and 
commands of the Department of Defense in their utilization of military-owned 
transportation facilities and the procurement of transportation services from 
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commercial transportation companies for the movement of personnel and things 
within the Continental United States. 


II, GENERAL 


In the employment of its own transportation resources and in the procurement 
of commercial transportation, the Department of Defense will be guided by and 
pursue policies which will not contravene the National Transportation Policy 
enacted by Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940 and the Declaration of 
Policy by Congress to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, as contained in Section II 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. These policies are cited in the attached 
enclosure for the guidance of all in connection with any reference thereto in 
Department of Defense transportation and traffic management policies. 


III, POLICIES 


A. The economic resources of the Department of Defense inherent in its large 
procurement of commercial transportation will not be employed in such a manner 
as will adversely affect the economic well-being of the commercial transportation 
industry. 

B. In view of the reliance of the military services during periods of mobilization 
or war on all modes of transportation, preferential consideration in the routine 
procurement of transportation will not be accorded one mode of transportation 
as against another. 

C. Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of 
personnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and satis- 
factorily capable of meeting military requirements. 

D. Administrative procedures will be frequently reexamined and perfected so 
as to employ on a routine basis each form of transportation in such a manner as to 
recognize its inherent advantages. Such review shall include, among other things, 
the following considerations: 

1. In the movement of personnel, the utilization of the productive time 
of men being transported, and 

2. In the movement of things, the conservation of stocks through reduction 
of pipeline and storage requirements and the better utilization of critical and 
controlled items. 

E. Such requirements as are deemed necessary to assure safe and expeditious 
movement of personnel and things will be prescribed and clearly indicated to all 
agencies concerned. 

F. Administrative procedures will not be promulgated, nor actions taken, 
which result in an assumption of statutory responsibilities vested in transportation 
regulatory agencies. 

IV. REQUIRED ACTION 

Within forty-five days after the date of this directive each military department 
shall forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) for 
information two copies of the regulation or other form of transmittal issued to 
implement this directive. Two copies of any subsequent clarifications or modifica- 
tions of such regulations shall be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Supply and Logistics) for information within thirty days after distribution. 


V. SUPERSESSION 


Referenced Directive is hereby superseded and cancelled. 


VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive shall become effective forty-five days after the date of issuance. 


C. E. Winson, Secretary of Defense. 
Enclosure 1: Extract of Policies. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS OF PoLicy TRANSPORTATION Act oF 1940 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Congress 
to provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transportation subject 
to the provisions of this Act, so administered as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, and efficient 
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service and foster sound economic conditions in transportation and among the 
several carriers; to encourage the establishment and maintenance of reasonable 
charges for transportation services, without unjust discrimination, undue prefer- 
ences or advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices; to cooperate 
with the several States and the duly authorized officials thereof; and to encourage 
fair wages and equitable working conditions; all to the end of developing, coordi- 
nating, and preserving a national transportation system by water, highway, and 
rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national defense. All of the 
provisions of this Act shall be administered and enforced with a view to carrying 
out the above declaration of policy. 


Civit Apronautics Act oF 1938 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 





In the exercise and performance of its powers and duties under this Act, the 
Authority shall consider the following, among other things, as being in the public 
interest, and in accordance with the public convenience and necessity— 

(a) The encouragement and development of an air-transportation system 
properly adapted to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense; 

(b) The regulation of air transportation in such manner as to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advantages of, assure the highest degree of safety 
in, and foster sound economic conditions in, such transportation, and to 
improve the relations between, and coordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economical, and efficient service by air 
carriers at reasonable charges, without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices; 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound development 
of an air-transportation system properly adapted to the needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of the 
national defense; 

(e) The regulation of air commerce in such manner as to best promote its 
development and safety; and 

(f) The encouragement and development of civil aeronautics. 

2. Department of Defense Directive 4500.23 (tab C) dated October 
1, 1956, Sabiject: policy governing transportation and accommodations 
of military personnel and their dependents, civilian employees and 
their dependents when traveling via commercial, Government, or 
private transportation, established a uniform Department of Defense 
policy governing transportation and accommodations furnished to the 
Department of Defense personnel when traveling via commercial, 
Government or private transportation, within, to, from, or outside the 
United States at Government expense. Pertinent portions of this 
directive provide, among other things, that— 

1. Commercial transportation service will be employed for the 
movement (within, to, from, or outside the United States) of personnel 
when such service is available or readily obtainable and satisfactorily 
capable of meeting military requirements (sec. III A.1), except that 
the employment of commercial transportation to, from, between, and 
within areas outside the United States shall not take precedence over 
the efficient and economic utilization of the military owned transporta- 
tion resources of the Military Sea Transportation Service and the 
Military Air Transport Service which have been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense as essential to national security (sec. III B.1). 
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(The instruction referred to is as follows:) 


Number 4500.23 
Date: October 1, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Policy Governing Transportation and Accommodations of Military 
Personnel and Their Dependents, Civilian Employees and Their Dependents 
When Traveling Via Commercial, Government or Private Transportation. 

Refs.: (a) DoD Instruction 1000.1, ‘Issuance of Identity Cards Required by the 

Geneva Conventions,’’ December 14, 1954. 

(b) DoD Instruction 4500.24, ‘Standards of Service for Charter Commer- 
cial Air Transportation,” February 2, 1956. 

(ce) DoD Instruction 4500.23, “Policy Covering Accommodations of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Civilian Employees and their Dependents when 


Traveling Via Commercial or Government Transportation, etc.,” 
February 2, 1956. 


I. REISSUANCE AND PURPOSE 


This instruction reissues Reference (c) with minor changes. For convenient 
reference, amendments are indicated by marginal asterisks. 

To establish a uniform Department of Defense policy governing transportation 
and accommodations, as set forth in the inclosure, for military personnel, their 
dependents, civilian employees and their dependents when traveling via commer- 
cial, Government or private transportation within, to, from, or outside the con- 
tinental United States at Government expense. Basic authority for the move- 
ment of military personnel and their dependents is based on the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st Congress) as amended, implemented by 
the Joint Travel Regulations. Basie authority for movement of civilian em- 
ployees and their dependents is based on Public Law 600, 79th Congress, as 
amended, implemented by Standardized Government Travel Regulations promul- 
gated by the Bureau of the Budget. 


II. CANCELLATION 


Reference (c) is hereby superseded and canceled. 


III. SCOPE AND APPLICABILITY 


A. Commercial Transportation: 

1. Commercial Transportation service will be employed for the movement 
(within, to, from or outside the United States) of personnel when such 
service is available or readily obtainable and satisfactorily capable of meeting 
military requirements, except as provided in B. 1 below. 

2. When it is determined that commercial transportation will be provided 
for travel to, from or outside the United States, aircraft and ships registered 
under the laws of the United States will be used unless the nonavailability 
of such aircraft or ships, or the exigencies of the mission, require the use of 
aircraft or ships registered under foreign flag (aircraft registered under laws 
of the United States and operated under certificates or permits held by 
foreign air carriers will be considered foreign flag carriers). 

B. Government Transportation: 

1. Consistent with the chartered responsibilities of Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service and Military Air Transport Service to provide transpor- 
tation service for all military agencies, the employment of commercial 
transportation to, from, between and within areas outside the United States 
shall not take precedence over the efficient and economic utilization of the 
military-owned transportation resources of Military Sea Transportation 
Service and Military Air Transport Service which have been approved by 
the Secretary of Defense as essential to national security. 

Private Transportation: 

1. Private transportation may be used for travel to be performed at 
personal expense on a reimbursable basis, by military personnel and their 
dependents within the continental United States or between the United 


States and Alaska, Canada (including the Province of Newfoundland), and 
Mexico, or 


4 
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2. When travel is authorized to be performed by privately owned con- 
veyance by civilian employees and their dependents on a reimbursable basis. 
(See DoD Instruction 1420.1, November 17, 1955.) 

D. Minimum Standards: 

Nothing herein will be construed as preventing passengers from accepting 
accommodations with less than stated minimum standards as shown in inclosure 
hereto when they meet the requirements of the Services and/or the traveler. 
Also, nothing herein will be construed as preventing the Government from fur- 
nishing accommodations with less than stated minimum standards for military 
and civilian personnel when it has been determined by the Service concerned that 
exigencies of the service require use of such accommodations. 

EK. Civilian Employees Traveling at Government Expense: 

Civilian employees will not be required to travel via any particular mode of 
transportation, commercial or military, when the travel order includes a specific 
statement excluding such mode of transportation. The official requesting the 
order shall be responsible for this statement after consideration of justification 
presented by the employee. 

F. Selection of Mode of Transportation to be Used. 

All orders or other travel instructions which authorize a choice or determina- 
tion between more than one mode of travel will be interpreted by the transpor- 
tation officers in accordance with these instructions. In cases where two or more 
modes are available, the Service (or transportation officers thereof) sponsoring 
the travel will determine the mode to be used, giving due consideration to all 
the facts in the case, including the desires of the traveler. 


IV. REQUIRED ACTION 


Within 45 days after receipt of this instruction each military department shall 
forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) for informa- 
tion, two copies of the regulations, procedures, or instructions or other form of 
transmittal issued to implement this instruction. Two copies of any subsequent 
regulations implementing this instruction shall be submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) prior to implementation. 


V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This instruction shall become effective October 1, 1956. 


R. C. LAnputer, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


1 Enclosure: Sections I, II and III. 


Section I. Arr TRANSPORTATION 
I. COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 


1. Use of Scheduled Air Carriers Within the Continental United States: 

A. Individuals will be provided first-class air transportation, which is 
offered to the general public as first class. 

B. Persons traveling in a group travel status of 3 to 14 will be provided 
coach class or tourist air accommodations when available and the service 
and schedule meets the requirements. If coach class or tourist air accom- 
modations are not available first-class accommodations will be provided. 

C. Persons traveling in groups of 15 or more will be provided transportation 
via scheduled air carriers meeting the standards of service required in Refer- 
ence (b). Arrangements for the movement of 15 or more persons will be 
made by the appropriate headquarters designated by the military service 
concerned. 

2. Use of Scheduled Air Carriers To and From and Outside the Continental 
United States: 

A. Military and civilian personnel traveling in an individual status or in 
groups of 14 or less will normally be provided first-class air transportation. 

B. Persons traveling in groups of 15 or more will be provided accommoda- 
tions in accordance with the standards of service set forth in Reference (b). 
Arrangements for the movement of 15 or more persons will be made by the 
appropriate headquarters designated by the military service concerned. 
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Use of Sleeper-Type Aircraft, Within, To and From and Outside the Con- 


tinental United States: 


A. When the use of sleeping accommodations are necessary for the success- 
full accomplishment of the mission, the travel orders will include such 
authorizations. 

B. When sleeping accommodations are authorized, sleeping accommoda- 
tions of the lowest rate in effect on the aircraft to be utilized will be furnished. 
If, at the time reservations are made, sleeping accommodations of the lowest 
rate are not available, sleeping accommodations of the lowest rates which are 
available will be furnished. 

Use of Supplemental Air Carriers Within the United States: 

A. Services provided by Supplemental Air Carriers are considered coach 
type air transportation and do not constitute first-class accommodations. 
Supplemental Air Carriers may be considered for individual or group travel 
of 14 or less military persons subject to the following conditions: 

(1) When schedule of the proposed flight is satisfactory and will assure 
arrival to meet requirements of the travel orders and is desired by the 
members who are in an individual travel status, and 

(2) Accommodations on the aircraft to be used are considered com- 
parable to recognized standards of coach-type service with respect to 
comfort and sanitation, and 

(3) Use of such Supplemental Air Carriers otherwise meets military 
requirements. 

B. Persons traveling in groups of 15 or more will be provided accommoda- 
tions meeting as near as possible the standards of the Joint Military Passen- 
ger Agreements with the Air Carrier Associations. Arrangements for such 
movements will be made by the appropriate headquarters designated by the 
military service concerned. 


5. Use of Supplemental Air Carriers To, From, and Outside the United States: 

The services of Supplemental Air Carriers may be considered for group travel 
of 15 or more. The accommodations provided will be in accordance with the 
standards set forth in Reference (b). 


II. 


i, 


JOVERNMENT AIR TRANSPORTATION WITHIN, TO AND FROM, AND OUTSIDE THE 


UNITED STATES 


Use of Government Air Transportation: Government air transportation 


includes all Government-owned, leased, contract or charter aircraft operated by 
or for one or more of the Military Services. 


A. Government-owned Aircraft——An aircraft owned by the United States 
Government and operated by the Department of Defense. 
B. Government-chartered or Government-contract Aircraft.—An aircraft hired 


from a commercial source for the exclusive use of the Government for one or 
more flights. 


Accommodations: 

A. As a general rule, transport type aircraft operating on scheduled or 
semischeduled service with troop seats and safety devices is considered ade- 
quate, with the following exceptions: 

(1) When military or civilian personnel are accompanied by depend- 
ents. 
(2) When individuals are of General or Flag rank, or equivalent 
civilian status. 

B. Female passengers and dependents with or without accompanying 
sponsor will be provided air transportation on scheduled aircraft equipped 
with upholstered seats and enclosed toilet facilities. Should dependents 
refuse this accommodation, surface transportation will be provided for such 
persons. Under such conditions a refusal by the dependent to travel by air, 
when the exigencies of the service dictate that the principal travel by air, 
may also be considered as waiving the provisions for nonseparation of families. 

C. Officers of General or Flag rank or civilians of equivalent status, as 
shown in table of military-civilian relationships contained in Reference (a), 
will be provided air transportation on aircraft equipped with upholstered 
seats. 


3. Minimum Standards: On aircraft equipped to carry General or Flag officers 
or civilians of equivalent status and/or female passengers, dependents and accom- 
panying sponsor, the following minimum standards are established: 


A. Suitable meals will be available for all passengers. 
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B. A reasonable supply of wash water and potable water shall be aboard 
the aircraft. 

C. The configuration of seating arrangements shall be similar to that pro- 
vided aboard flights of the commercial, passenger, scheduled type operations 
and the seat spacing shall not be less than the average aircoach space pro- 
vided by scheduled commercial service. 

D. Suitable facilities for heating food (formulae) for infants will be 
available. 

EK. Seating arrangements shall be provided on a basis of one seat for each 
individual, including infants. 

F. Pressurized cabin aircraft will normally be provided for transocean 
travel. 

Section II. Lanp TRANSPORTATION 


I. 





DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of this section, the following definitions are applicable: 

1. Individual travel: Travel of all persons under orders which are not 
specifically designated ‘‘group travel order.” 

2. Group travel: Three (3) or more military personnel traveling in a group 
from the same point of origin to the same destination under one order which is 
specifically designated “group travel order.” 

3. First-class transportation: Transportation, exclusive of extra fare 
trains, which is offered to the general public as first-class. 

4. Lowest first-class accommodations: Except as hereinafter specifically 
provided, a lower standard berth shall be considered the lowest first-class 
rail accommodation for night travel in CONUS. 

5. Coach-class: A type of transportation, not affording sleeping facilities, 
offered by the rail carriers in the CONUS to the general public at a lesser 
rate and which is normally used for short journeys or day-time travel. 

6. Bus transportation: A transportation service, offered to the general 
public by commercial bus carriers, which is normally used for daytime travel 
when an entire journey can be completed between the hours of 0600 and 2400 
of the same day. 

7. Night travel: Any journey which involves travel of four (4) or more 
hours between the hours of 10:00 P. M. and 6:00 A. M. This definition does 
not preclude the use of sleeping car service operated between points involving 
actual running time of less than four (4) hours between the hours specified 
but allowing occupancy privileges of more than four (4) hours. 

8. Day travel: Normally a journey completed from origin to destination 
between the hours of approximately 6:00 A. M. and 12:00 midnight, including 
any other journeys not specifically defined as “‘night travel.” 

9. Member: Wherever the words member or members are used herein, they 
mean member of the Armed Forces. 


Il. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


1. Members and civilian employees (other than those persons listed in 2, 3, 4, 


and 5 below), including cadets, midshipmen, newly enlisted members traveling 
from place of enlistment or induction to first duty station, members on temporary 
disability retired list required to submit to periodic physical examination, mem- 
bers of reserve components upon e¢all to active duty for training and upon relief 
therefrom, members of Reserve Officers Training Corps when authorized to be 
furnished transportation to a training camp, and aviation cadets are entitled to: 





A. For individual travel: 

(1) Day travel by rail_—First-class transportation with one seat in a 
parlor-car, or sleeping car or lounge car, if available, otherwise to coach- 
class except as limited by Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
in the case of civilian employees. 

(2) Day travel by bus.—Commercial bus transportation which normally 
can be completed between the hours of 6:00 A. M. and 12:00 midnight. 

(3) Night travel by rail in CONUS, Canada and Mexico.—For journeys, 
involving one or more nights enroute, first-class transportation and one 
lower standard berth will be furnished for that portion of the journey 
where sleeping accommodations are available. 

(4) Night travel by rail outside CONUS, Canada and Merico.—Persons 
traveling as individuals will be transported in accordance with directives 
of the oversea commander of the area in which travel is performed. 
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B. For group travel: 


(1) Day travel by rail or bus.—Either rail coach-class transportation 
or commercial bus transportation, whichever is more advantageous to 
the Government by reason of the nature of the travel, or service, 
economy, and sound traffic judgment. 

(2) Night travel by rail in CONUS, Canada and Merico.—For journeys, 
involving one or more nights enroute; first-class rail transportation, and 
sleeping accommodations in standard sleeping-cars of the regular section 
type for the entire journey unless only coach-class accommodations are 
operated at the beginning or end of the journey. Berth accommodations 
will be furnished on the basis of sections, two (2) members to a section, 
that is, equal number of lower and upper berths, but lower berths in 
sections to extent upper berths are not available in sections, plus lower 
berth for odd number members, if any. When movement is in special 
‘ars containing drawing rooms, the drawing room will be used as a section 
(one lower and one upper berth), except that the sofa in the drawing room 
will be used if the use thereof will obviate the operation of an additional 
sleeping car, the sofa to be used on the basis of one additional lower 
berth. Whenever special standard sleeping car(s) cannot be made availa- 
ble by the carriers within a reasonable time, accommodations will be 
furnished, on the same basis as above, in special tourist sleeping car(s). 

(3) Night travel by rail outside CONUS, Canada, and Mexico.—Persons 
traveling as groups will be transported in accordance with directives of 
the oversea commander of the area in which travel is performed. 

2. Members discharged on account of fraudulent enlistment, applicants and 
rejected applicants for enlistment, registrants and rejected registrants, applicants 
for flying training, members discharged under other than honorable conditions, 
and discharged and/or paroled prisoners are entitled to: 

A. Day travel: Rail coach-class accommodations or bus transportation, 
whichever is more advantageous by reason of service and/or economy and 
sound traffic judgment. 

B. Night travel by rail in CONUS, Canada, and Mexico: First-class 
transportation with one upper standard berth, lower standard berth in 
sections to be furnished to extent upper berths in sections are not available. 

C. Night travel by rail outside CONUS, Canada and Mexico: Will be 
furnished transportation as prescribed by the appropriate area commander. 

3. Military prisoners with guards: 

A. Scope: When it is determined that commercial transportation be utilized 
for the movement of prisoners under guard, it is considered desirable that 
such movement be accomplished in a manner which will permit the least 
possible contact with the general public. Considering appearance and safety, 
preventing other passengers from becoming apprehensive, or because of the 
physical condition of the prisoners, movements will be made in enclosed 
accommodations, when available, or in special car or chartered equipment. 
Appropriate certification will be contained in the travel orders for the use 
of enclosed accommodations. 

B. Groups of fourteen or less persons: 

(1) General——Groups of fourteen or less persons will normally be 
moved in regular equipment of the commercial rail carriers. When rail 
transportation is not available or circumstances preclude its use, regular 
equipment of the other commercial modes of transportation may be 
used provided advance arrangements are made with the carrier con- 
cerned to accept prisoners. 

(2) Day travel.—First-class rail transportation and enclosed accom- 
modations in parlor car or standard sleeping car will be furnished for 
the entire journey or for that portion of the journey over which enclosed 
accommodations are available. When enclosed accommodations are 
not available, the use of coach-class rail transportation is authorized. 

(3) Night travel—Through first-class rail transportation and enclosed 
standard sleeping car accommodations will be furnished, when available, 
for journeys involving one or more nights en route. When enclosed 
accommodations are not available, open accommodations in standard 

} sleeping cars of the section type are authorized. 
Groups of fifteen or more persons: 
(1) General.—Groups of fifteen or more persons will normally be 
moved in special car or chartered equipment. Arrangements for such 


movements will be in accordance with the special regulations of the 
several military agencies. 


Q 
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(2) Day travel.—F¥or rail movements, special coaches insuring exclu- 
sive occupancy will be provided under the provisions of the Joint Mili- 
tary Passenger Agreements with the rail carriers. Movements by other 
commercial earriers will be made in chartered equipment. 

(3) Night travel—For rail movements, first-class transportation and 
special standard sleeping cars of the regular section type insuring exclu- 
sive occupancy will be provided for journeys of one or more nights en 
route. Movements by other commercial carriers will be made in char- 
tered equipment. 

D. Government-owned prison cars: The provisions of B. and C. above do 
not preclude the use of Government-owned prison cars, when available. 

4. Absentees, stragglers, deserters, members on authorized leave without funds, 
and any member who loses his transportation while in travel status or who be- 
comes separated from remainder of his party who are in travel status will be fur- 
nished the same class of transportation and accommodations as furnished members 
under 1. A. above, except that, when not traveling under guard, they may, if they 
so desire, be furnished a cheaper class of transportation. 

5. Patients: 

A. Individual Travel: 

(1) Day travel, rail.—Will be furnished the same class of transporta- 
tion and accommodations as furnished under 1. A. (1) above, except that 
when the physical condition of a patient requires berth accommodations 
the responsible medical officer may authorize furnishing a lower standard 
berth for day travel by certification on the travel orders. (See (3) 
below.) 

(2) Night travel, rail—Will be furnished the same class of transporta- 
tion and accommodations as furnished under paragraph 1. A. (3) above. 
(See (3) below.) 

(3) Special accommodations.— Whenever it is determined that the type 
of accommodations provided in (1) and (2) above are not satisfactory, 
due to the condition of the patient, the medical officer may authorize 
the use of room accommodations for the patient and attendants, if any, 
by appropriate certification on the travel orders. 

B. Group travel: 

(1) Day travel, rail—When the physical condition of the patients war- 
rants the use of seats and daylight schedules are available and adequate, 
first-class rail transportation and a seat for each patient and attendant 
will be furnished in a parlor car or standard sleeping car. Where the 
condition of a patient(s) requires berth accommodations the responsible 
medical officer, by certification on travel orders, may authorize furnish- 
ing a lower berth for each such patient for day travel. (See (3) below.) 

(2) Night travel—Patients will be furnished one lower berth or one 
upper berth each, whichever may be determined by the responsible 
medical officer, in standard sleeping cars of the regular section type. 
Attendants will be furnished berth accommodations in the same car with 
patients. (See (3) below.) 

(3) Exclusive accommodations.—Whenever the responsible medical 
officer determines that a patient or a group of patients require exclusive 
accommodations, the provisions of A (3) above will apply. 





Ill, USE OF ENCLOSED ACCOMMODATIONS FOR PURPOSES OF SECURITY 


Whenever it is determined that enclosed accommodations are required for the 
purposes of security, the head of the military department concerned, or such sub- 
ordinates as he may designate, may authorize or approve the use of a compart- 
ment or other enclosed accommodations, including any additional transportation 
required under the tariffs of the carriers for the exclusive occupancy of such 
accommodations. 


IV. UTILIZATION OF EXTRA-FARE TRAIN 


An extra-fare train will not be utilized for travel, unless the authority directing 
the travel has determined that its use is in the best interest of the Government 
and the use thereof is authorized in travel orders. 
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V. DEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Dependents of members and civilian employees whose transportation is au- 
thorized are entitled to: 

1. For Day Travel: First-class rail transportation, when available, with a 
seat in a parlor car or sleeping car on the basis of one individual seat for each 
dependent, except as limited by Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions in the case of dependents of civilian employees. 

2. For Night Travel in CONUS, Canada, and Mexico: First-class rail 
transportation with sleeping accommodations in a standard sleeping-car on 
the following basis: 

A. Authorized dependents will be classified into the maximum number 
of “pairs” and the minimum number of “‘individuals’’ and furnished 
accommodations at the lowest possible cost to the Government. 

Pairs are defined as follows: 
(1) Two dependents under 5 years of age, regardless of sex. 
(2) Two dependents, same sex, under 12 years of age. 
yw) Wife and one child, either sex, if child is less than 5 years 
of age. 

B. Individuals.—‘‘Individuals” are defined as dependents (other than 
a dependent father or mother) who cannot be paired because one of them 
is 12 years of age or over, except for the wife as indicated in A. (3) above, 
or the individuals are of opposite sex and one or both are 5 years of age 
or over, 

C. Dependent wife, father or mother.—Authorized accommodations for 
a dependent wife, except as indicated in A. (3) above, or a dependent 
father or mother, are one lower berth each. 

D. Except as indicated in C. above, authorized accommodations for 
dependents shall be determined in accordance with the following table. 
For this purpose, an upper berth shall never be considered adequate for 
occupancy by two persons regardless of age (see note below): 





Dependent Lower 





Oo on cnaedasiasninatnindbaeshahivaaaaigell 
2 individuals not capable of being paired __...............--.-..----.--- sginarnict dee 
3 individuals not capable of being paired 


4 individuals not capable of being paired skUausshs 


1 pair__. eee 


1 
1 
2 
2 
sceaihgn leeds tna Romie analiee eniteadionaden dea aiciinnniacesebiieedt lain Sedna ratitameiliimertaninie Nite aad 1 
De NG Fh oo red ons sd Soe see nchnecenscspensocencer 1 
1 pair and 2 other individuals_____..._.._._.- ss ec Oi AMIORS SIMI SZ 2 
1) ok on nenntapepeadanwapapesp=asvunpagels adie he a 2 
yoo REE ndelall aol papel I tebe etal Ti dae esa ergtons: 3 
2 pairs i : 2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


2 pairs and 1 other individual Le es palit leliiieria.: ios, Bae 
2 pairs and 2 other individuals..____.._...._-- inthe weds d crGtawghceasbensiacieinancaall 
Ft IN, nc cnncinsnaditichtpeiabeliati madame alien 
2 pairs and 4 other individuals__-__-_- 





3 pairs...._. éanpiesihshs~ Reese ‘ f Ssad 
Each additional individual not scheduled above ‘ , 
Each additional pair not scheduled above -.... 5 evgteihun chive Allan seed cealeaadia 





Notrr.—As a bedroom can be obtained on one adult railroad ticket, such ac- 
commodations will be furnished when available in lieu of berth space when other- 
wise it would be necessary to furnish a half-fare railroad ticket for a child under 
5 years of age to obtain an upper berth. 

3. For Night Travel Outside Continental United States, Canada and Mexico: 
Dependents will be transported in accordance with directives of the oversea 
commander of the area in which the travel is performed. 


Section III. Sea TRANSPORTATION 
I. COMMERCIAL WATER TRANSPORTATION (NOT PROCURED EN-BLOC) 


1. Selection of Steamship Line: When travel at Government expense is auth- 
orized in commercial ships, it is mandatory that such travel be performed on 
ships registered under the laws of the United States unless the nonavailability 
of such ships or the necessity of the mission requires the use of a ship registered 
under foreign flag. Any determination of the need for utilizing a foreign flag 


21020—58——25 
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ship is under the express provision of Sec. 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 (49 Stat. 2015, Ch. 858, Title IX). When the time permits, a description 
of the circumstances should be submitted to the Comptroller General for advance 
decision prior to procuring transportation in a foreign flag ship. When two or 
more steamship lines operate ships registered under the laws of the United States 
between competitive points, consideration will be given to the possibility of 
dividing passenger business among such competing lines, taking into consideration 
the proximity and accessibility of ports of embarkation and debarkation to the 
original starting point and destination, with a view to selecting the steamship 
line which will meet requirements and provide satisfactory service at the least 
cost to the Government. 

A. Classes of Accommodations.—Passenger ships provide various classes 
of accommodations designated first-class, cabin-class, second-class, tourist- 
class, and third-class. On ships providing only one class of accommodations, 
such accommodations are normally referred to as first-class or cabin-class. On 
ships providing two or more classes of accommodations, the class next below 
first-class whether designated second-class, cabin-class, or tourist-class, will 
be considered as second-class accommodations. Accommodations next 
below second-class are usually designated third-class or tourist-class accom- 
modations. 


2. Authorized Accommodations for Individuals. 


A. Individual Defined: For the purpose of these regulations, an individual 
excluding categories shown in the Joint Travel Regulations, Chapter 5, 
Parts B, C, and G, but including those shown in Parts A and F, is defined as 
a member or civilian employee traveling under one order, or dependents 
without regard to the number. 

B. Authorized Accommodations: 

(1) Members, including categories shown in the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations, Chapter 5, Parts A and F, and civilian employees, are entitled 
to lowest first-class rate accommodations when traveling as individuals. 
When lowest first-class rate accommodations are not available at the 
time reservations are made, such persons will be entitled to the lowest 
first-class rate accommodations available by the facility authorized 
to be used. When no first-class rate accommodations are available, 
such persons will be provided the next lowest class accommodations, if 
available. 

(2) Dependents are entitled to lowest first-class rate accommodations. 
When dependents accompany the sponsor or for administrative but not 
personal reasons they travel at a later date, they are entitled to the 
lowest first-class rate accommodations available by the facility authorized 
to be used at the time reservations are made. If delay in travel is for 
personal reasons, the cost of accommodations in excess of the lowest 
first-class rate accommodations will not be authorized at Government 
expense. 

C. Authorized Accommodations for Groups: 

(1) Group Defined.—For the purpose of these regulations, a group is 
defined as a movement of three or more military personnel from the same 
point of origin to the same destination under one order which is speci- 
fically designated as “group travel order.”” The accommodations author- 
ized for group travel will be equally applicable for categories shown in 
the Joint Travel Regulations, Chapter 5, Parts B, C, and G, without 
regard to the number traveling. 

(2) Authorized Accommodations.— 

(a) Officers and Warrant Officers or civilian employees of equiv- 
alent status traveling in a group travel status are entitled to the low- 
est first-class accommodations available, 

(b) Enlisted members or civilian employees of equivalent status 
traveling in a group travel status are entitled to lowest second-class 
rate accommodations available at the time reservations are made. 
When second-class rate accommodations are not available at the 
time reservations are made, such persons are entitled to the lowest 
first-class rate accommodations available by the facility authorized 
to be used. When neither first or second-class accommodations 
are available, accommodations in third-class or tourist-class (when 
designated as a class below second-class) will not be used without 
the specific approval of the appropriate authority in the head- 
quarters of the Military Department concerned. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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B. Exclusive Use of Stateroom for Security Purposes: The exclusive 
occupancy of a stateroom is authorized for security purposes in the trans- 
portation of classified documents or government property, provided specific 
authority for the exclusive use of a stateroom is contained in the travel 
orders. The lowest first-class rate stateroom available which meets the 
military requirements, will be furnished. 


II. COMMERCIAL WATER TRANSPORTATION (PROCURED EN BLOC BY A MILITARY 
AGENCY) 


1. First-class accommodations in commercial ships procured en bloc on a 
lease or charter basis are considered to be Government transportation. Second- 
class, cabin-class, or tourist-class accommodations, when so designated to indicate 
the class of accommodations next below first-class, similarly procured, are also 
considered to be Government transportation. 


III, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


1. Classes of Accommodations: Ships of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service provide two classes of accommodations designated cabin-class and troop- 
class. Eabin- class accommodations in ships of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service will be considered the equivalent of first-class accommodations in com- 
mercial ships. Troop-class accommodations in ships of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service are primarily designed for military purposes and have no 
comparable class in commercial ships. 

2. Authorized Accommodations: 

A. Members and Civilian Employees.— Male officers, male civilian employ- 
ees of equivalent status, as shown in table of military-civilian relationships 
contained in reference (a), female officer members, female enlisted members 
and female civilian employees are entitled to cabin-class accommodations. 
Male enlisted members entitled to transportation of dependents at Govern- 
ment expense and male civilian employees of equivalent status when traveling 
with dependents are entitled to cabin-class accommodations and when travel- 
ing without dependents are entitled to troop-class accommodations except 
that cabin-class accommodations may be furnished provided such assign- 
ments can be made without displacing other persons entitled to cabin-class 
accommodations. Male enlisted members not entitled to transportation of 
dependents at Government expense and male civilian employees of equivalent 
status are entitled to troop-class accommodations except that when traveling 
with dependents cabin-class accommodations may be furnished provided 
such assignments can be made without displacing other persons entitled to 
cabin-class accommodations. 

B. Dependents.—Dependents of members and civilian employees are en- 
titled to cabin-class accommodations in dependent-carrying troopships. 

C. Special categories of Uniformed Personnel.—Midshipmen and cadets of 
the Service academies are entitled to cabin-class accommodations in depend- 
ent-carrying troopships and in austerity troopships. 


Mr. Suirn. 3. Department of Defense Directive 4525.3 (tab D 
dated February 2, 1956, subject: Routing of Domestic Freight Traffic, 
established policies for routing of domestic freight via commercial 


transportation companies. The principal policy stated therein re- 
quires that (sec. I1.A.): 


The least costly means of transportation shall be selected which will meet mil- 
itary requirements and is consistent with the objectives of governing procurement 
regulations and the transportation policies as expressed by Congress, contingent 
upon earrier ability to provide safe, adequate, and efficient transportation. How- 
ever, if a prior factual determination has been made that expedited delivery will 
result in greater overall economies through a reduction of intransit or stored 


supplies, a more costly means of transportation may be employed if necessary to 
effect the expedited delivery. 


), 


(The instruction referred to is as follows:) 
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Number 4525.3 
Date: February 2, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Routing of Domestic Freight Traffic 


I, PURPOSE AND APPLICABILITY 


This instruction establishes general policies for all departments, agencies and 
commands of the Department of Defense governing the routing of domestic freight 
traffic via commercial transportation companies. 


Il, POLICIES 


A. Selection of Carriers or Modes of Transportation: 

The least costly means of transportation shall be selected which will meet mili- 
tary requirements and is consistent with the objectives of governing procurement 
regulations and the transportation policies as expressed by Congress, contingent 
upon carrier ability to provide safe, adequate, and efficient transportation. ow- 
ever, if a prior factual determination has been made that expedited delivery will 
result in greater overall economies through a reduction of intransit or stored sup- 
plies, a more costly means of transportation may be employed if necessary to 
effect the expedited delivery. 

B. Tonnage Guarantees: 

No promise or guarantee of tonnage shall be made to individual carriers or car- 
rier groups or associations. The foregoing will not preclude dissemination of 
information as to potential military requirements if such information does not 
compromise national security. 

C. Discontinuance of Routing Via a Commercial Carrier at Departmental 
Headquarters Level: 

1. Prior to a discontinuance of the use of a carrier’s service for failure to 
meet military operational requirements, concurrence will be obtained from the 
other departments, and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) will be advised of the action taken and the reasons 
therefor. In the event of nonconcurrence by one or more departments, the 
department primarily concerned will consult with the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) prior to discontinuance of a 
earrier’s service. 

2. Discontinuance will not be accomplished predicated on an interpretation 
of a carrier’s operating authority, nor will formal inquiries to regulatory agen- 
cies concerning such matters be made, without prior review by the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

3. When reinstatement of a carrier is accomplished, the procedure for 
interdepartmental coordination, concurrence and review by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) will be followed as 
set forth in 1 and 2. 

III. REQUIRED ACTION 


Within forty-five days after the date of this instruction each military department 
shall forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logisties) for 
information two copies of the regulation or other form of transmittal issued to 
implement this instruction. Two copies of any subsequent clarifications or modi- 
fications of such regulations shall be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) for information within thirty days after distribu- 
tion. 

IV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This instruction shall become effective forty-five days after the date of issuance. 
7. +, Pine. 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
Mr. Smitu. 4. Department of Defense Instruction 4500.24 (tab E) 
dated February 2, 1956, subject Standards of Service for Charter 
Commercial Air Transportation—prescribed the policies of the 
Department of Defense with respect to standards of service, to be 
provided by commercial air carriers in charter operations to insure 
that acceptable service is rendered to the Department of Defense. 
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This instruction, among other things, provides that (sec. 13, page 5, 
of enclosure 1): 


All other factors being equal, preference shall be given to the use of pressurized 


equipment when it is tendered by the air carriers for the operation of commercial 
air movements. 


(The instruction referred to is as follows:) 


Number 4500.24 
Date: February 2, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Standards of Service for Charter Commercial Air Transportation 
Reference: DOD Instruction 4510.2, “Load Limitations for Transportation of 
Groups of Military Personnel in Commercial Aircraft,” January 31, 1956 


I. PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this instruction to prescribe the policy of the Department of 
Defense with respect to standards of service, as set forth in the enclosure, that 
shall be provided by commercial air carriers in charter operations to insure that 
aeceptable service is rendered to the Department of Defense. 


Il. APPLICABILITY 


The provisions of this instruction apply to the movement of groups of Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel by commercial air service under commercial air move- 
ment symbols (CAMS) within the continental United States and contiguous 
countries. 


III, REQUIRED ACTION 


Within forty-five days after receipt of this instruction each Military Depart- 
ment shall forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
for information two copies of the regulations, procedures, or instructions or other 
form of transmittal to implement this instruction. Two copies of any subsequent 
clarifications, additions, deletions, or modifications to such regulations imple- 
menting this instruction shall be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) prior to implementation, 


IV, EFFECTIVE DATE 


This instruction shall become effective March 1, 1956. 


T. P. Prxs, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics.) 
Enclosure 1: 


Standards of Service for Charter Commercial Air Transportation. 


STANDARDS oF ServicE To Bs Provipep DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PERSONNEL 


WHEN TRAVELING IN CommeERcIAL Atk CHARTER MOVEMENTS 4 


1. Accommodations 


(a) Seats.—Carriers should furnish upholstered reclining seats equipped with 
removable sanitary headrest covers (either the disposable type or the type that 
can be cleaned or laundered). The durability and stability of seats and the 
specifications as to the requirements for safety belts are governed by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board regulations and therefore may not be considered as factors in these 
standards. 

(b) Blankets and pillows.—Blankets are necessary in many instances when the 
cabin temperatures cannot be properly controlled and should be furnished by the 
earrier for the health and welfare of the travelers. Pillows should be made avail- 
able when the travel involves long journeys, especially between the hours of 
midnight and 0600 hours. 


2. Flight attendants 
Carriers will assign a flight attendant to each aircraft used in CAM operations. 








i 
3 
3 
4 
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3. Meals 


(a) General.—Meals should be furnished in accordance with the provisions of 
the Joint Military Air Transportation Agreements. When schedules allow, hot 
meals (fresh, tasty, and adequate in quantity) will be served in the morning and 
evening. For the midday meal, a box lunch will suffice. Box luches must be 
prepared and served in such a manner that they are fresh, tasty, and adequate in 
quantity such as two sandwiches (meat and cheese), pickles, hard-cooked egg, 
fruit and cookies, assorted candy, milk, tea or coffee. 

(b) Meal hours—Regular meal hours should be observed: 0700 to 0800 hours 
for breakfast, 1200 to 1300 hours for lunch, and 1700 to 1800 hours for dinner. 
Local time at point of origin will govern the first meal period, and the time changes 
en route will govern further meal periods. 

(c) By whom served—The carrier is required to provide all meals en route which 
would be normally served between scheduled time of departure and scheduled 
time of arrival, except for the following: 

(1) The station of origin will be responsible for the serving of a meal prior 
to departure should the scheduled departure be within or after a meal period 
as stipulated in (b) above. 

(2) The station of destination will be responsible for the serving of a meal 
after arrival should the scheduled arrival be within or before a meal period 
as stipulated in (b) above. 

Except when prior arrangements are made with the military service con- 
cerned, the air carriers will not schedule meals to be served at a destination 
airport, but will assure that service is completed prior to arrival thereat in 
order that supplemental transportation service will not be delayed. In 
the event an interruption to service involves procurement of meals in excess 
of those required for a through uninterrupted journey, the carrier is required 
to furnish such meals also at its own expense. 

(d) Procurement and arrangements.—Any meals which are the responsibility of 
the air carrier are furnished at its expense. It is not desired that air carriers shall 
furnish monetary allowance in lieu of meals, when it is within their capacity to 
either perform this service or arrange for its performance. Carriers will make 
arrangements for all meals for which they are responsible, and will not require a 
movement commander or a member of a movement to make such arrangements. 





4. Interruptions of Transportation 


In the case of accidents, breakdowns, or other interruptions of transportation 
on the lines of the air carriers, such carriers will, at their own expense, endeavor 
to provide to the passengers affected thereby alternate transportation to their 
destinations; provided, that such alternative transportation, if provided at the 
expense of the air carriers, shall be in lieu of and not in addition to any refunds 
provided for in the tariffs. In such cases, unless military authorities elect to 
provide food and lodging to the passengers affected thereby, the air carriers will 
provide, at no expense to the Government, reasonable food and lodging for such 
passengers until such time as alternative transportation is offered to such passen- 
gers. The air carriers will endeavor first to provide such alternative transpor- 
tation in other equipment of like kind. If alternative transportation by such 
means is not available within a period of six (6) hours, the air carriers will endeavor 
to provide other alternative transportation by air or surface means; provided, 
that if the passengers would not, but for the accident, breakdown, or other inter- 
ruption, have been traveling between the hours of midnight and six o’clock A, M., 
the air carriers will, if the alternative transportation which is available will involve 
travel during such period, endeavor to provide alternative transportation via rail 
carriers, including sleeping-car accommodations. The air carriers shall also, at 
their own expense, provide such passengers with meals, or a monetary allowance 
or exchange order(s) therefor, for the remainder of their journeys. When it is 
known that the delay will be of less than 6 hours’ duration, the responsible air 
carrier will make proper arrangements to care for the passengers involved. 


5. Intent to perform 


If, after a CAM movement has been awarded to an air carrier or group of air 
carriers, it becomes necessary for the carrier or carriers, for any reason other than 
weather conditions, delays or cancellations caused by the Military Departments, 
riots, civil commotions, strikes or other labor disputes, acts of God or the public 
enemy, to cancel the movement, in whole or in part, or delay the departure of all 
or part of the passengers, the carrier or carriers shall have the same responsibility 
as is provided for in paragraph 4 hereof, in the case of interruptions of trans- 
portation. 
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6. Notification by air carrier 


(a) Delay or irregularities at origin.—After a commercial air movement has 
been awarded to a carrier and there is definite knowledge that schedules will be 
delayed or irregularities have occurred, such information will be immediately 
reported simultaneously to the office designated by the appropriate headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and the transportation officer at station of origin. Subject 
to (c) below, no changes will be accomplished with the station transportation 
officer prior to clearance with the office designated by the appropriate headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

(b) Delayed en route.—Once a commercial air movement has actually departed 
and becomes delayed en route, it will be the responsibility of the association of 
the member carrier to simultaneously notify the office designated by the appro- 
priate headquarters in Washington, D. C., the destination transportation officer, 
and the bus carrier with whom arrangements have been made for supplementary 
service at destination of such delay, so that arrangements by the bus carrier may 
be deferred or canceled as appropriate. In each instance, the notification will 
contain the new estimated time of arrival, the locations where alternate trans- 
portation is furnished to include the point where the interruption in service 
occurred, the extent of delay, the new destination terminal if changed, mode of 
alternative transportation, and time of departure from point of delay. 

(c) In emergencies.—In the event time does not permit notification to, and/or 
clearance of, the office designated by the appropriate headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as required in (a) and (b) above, emergency approval should be obtained 
from the transportation officer at station of origin or emergency notification 
furnished the transportation officer and bus carrier at destination as appropriate. 
The carrier association should then notify the office designated by the appropriate 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., as soon as possible thereafter. 


vy 


?. Carrier’s fiscal responsibility 


Purchases by cash, approved credit for fuel, food, supplies, lodging, alternate 
transportation, payment for repairs, and other expenses incidental to commercial 
air movements are subject to payment and/or obligation by the carrier, either by 
the crew captain or a carrier representative. Payment or obligation for such will 
not be by the transportation officer, movement commander, or by personnel of 
the movement. 


8. Sanitation 


(a) Cleanliness of conveyance.—Aircraft while in transit should be kept clean 
and free from insects. It should be thoroughly cleaned and made sanitary prior 
to each flight. Clean headrest covers should be provided prior to each flight. 
Seats should be thoroughly cleaned and sanitized and be in this condition prior 
to loading of personnel at origin. Toilets and lavatory must be cleaned and 
sanitized prior to loading of personnel. 

(b) Food and drink.—All food and drink served should be clean, wholesome, 
and free from spoilage, and should be prepared, stored, handled, and served in 
accordance with the principles of sanitation set forth in the “Handbook On 
Sanitation of AIRLINES’’, published by the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Public Health Service). 

(c) Water.—An ample supply of water for drinking purposes will be available 
at all times and should be procured and/or replenished from a water supply which 
meets Public Health Service standards or from approved military source. Unless 
water cooler is equipped with a fountain, a dispenser for single-service cups, an 
adequate supply of cups, and a receptacle for used cups should be adjacent to 
water cooler outlets. The construction and cleaning of water systems will be in 
accordance with the principles of sanitation set forth in the “Handbook On 
Sanitation of AIRLINES’, published by the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Public Health Service). 

(d) Air-sickness containers.—Used air-sickness containers should be promptly 
disposed of. 





9. Baggage and Military Impedimenta 


(a) Subject to limitations prescribed in referenced instruction, the air carriers 
may transport baggage and military impedimenta, without regard to weight 
allowances, except that baggage and military impedimenta will not be so loaded 
as to endanger the safety of passengers, crew, or aircraft. 

(b) Loading.—The loading of baggage on the aircraft and the unloading there- 
from, whether it be into, or out of, an interior or exterior compartment, will be 
the responsibility of the carrier contracting to handle the movement. Normally 
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passengers will not be required to handle their own baggage to or from an air- 
eraft; however, at other than major airports, where normal baggage handling 
facilities are not available, passengers may, when consistent with safety require- 
ments, handle baggage to or from aircraft, but not into, or out of, the baggage 


compartment of the aircraft. 
10. Notice of positioning aircraft prior to departure 


The carrier representative or pilot upon arrival at airport will keep the trans- 
portation officer at station of origin alerted as to the exact time the aircraft will 


be in position in order that the passengers may report to the airport at least 
1 hour in advance of departure. 


11. Loading or unloading passengers 


Carriers will be required to promptly provide ramps for loading or unloading of 
poste Passengers should not be expected to remain in airports or on planes 
or an extended period while awaiting the movement of ramps into position for use. 
12. Safety 
(a) The airworthiness of aircraft, the proficiency of flight and maintenance 
crews, minimum performance limitations, minimum operating limitations, maxi- 
mum weight limitations, and requirements for first aid and emergency equipment 


is by law the responsibility of the civil air regulatory authorities and are covered 
by regulations of those agencies. 


(b) Transportation officers are not expected or encouraged to qualify for, or 
attempt to, inspect aircraft involved in charter air service for safety and air- 


worthiness. However, any obvious deficient matters should be noted and 
reported. 


13. Equipment 


All other factors being equal, preference shall be given to the use of pressurized 


equipment when it is tendered by the air carriers for the operation of commercial 
air movements. 


14. Reporting 
Reports of service required by regulation of the respective services will include 
any violations or deficiencies in the standards set forth in these regulations. 


Mr. Smiru. As to Section c, Dollars Expended by DOD for Com- 
mercial Transportation: 

Department of Defense policies are intended to improve the 
readiness, efficiency, economy, and effectiveness of its own airlift 
operations and are intended to require the use of commercial air 
service on a basis which will contribute to the economic development 
of an increased modern civil transport industry. 

The Department of Defense policies support the encouragement 
of the economic development of a sound civil air transport by requiring 
Department of Defense agencies to utilize commercial air carriers 
domestically as indicated previously in DOD Directive 4500.9, and 
by offering to cmuindiein air carriers international traffic which 
exceeds the airlift capability generated by the essential exercise of the 
Military Air Transport Service transport fleet as indicated in DOD 
Directive 4500.23. 

These policies have enabled the Department of Defense to make a 
substantial contribution to the development of the civil air trans- 
portation industry by turning over large amounts of peacetime military 
traffic to the civil air carriers. 

The attached table (tab F) shows the actual dollars expended by 
the Department of Defense for all modes of commercial transportation 
during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Total dollar expenditure for Department of Defense movement of passengers and cargo 
carriers 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 











Percentage 

Mode Domestic [International Total distribu- 

tion by 

mode 
ee Ee hin ctbidacddncandotgy wees $91, 780, 350 | $158, 514, 478 $250, 294, 828 24. 93 
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htt inkamaainingasneaucacnentven a eaters 000 20, 000, 000 263, 138, 000 26. 21 
ES ch Sl eo od ach acls aliartasgiants seiaideaendie Sanaa 204, G06 GIO 1s Hiseeeu- <5. 244, 915, 529 24. 40 
Water (inland and ocean). -.............-...-.... > 234, 666, 106 239, 122, 106 23. 82 
ssh cts Leeda 590, 675,082 | 413, 180,584 | 1, 003, 855, 666 100. 00 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
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Water (inland and ocean) --.-.....-.-...-.---.-.. 4, 792, 639 | 289, 614, 330 294, 406, 969 27.31 
I aiskssinish sici iinintnrh tascin ein echinacea cat 631, 866,621 | 446, 150, 084 | 1, 078, 016, 705 100. 00 








You will note that the 1957 fiscal year reflected a dollar increase of 
$42,769,807, or a gain of approximately 21 percent for the airline 
industry over the amount received by that industry during fiscal year 
1956. 

Right here I would like to digress from my statement and call your 
attention to tab F, which shows on the top line that during fiscal year 
1957, the air industry received 24.93 percent of all the dollars expended 
by the Department of Defense for transportation—about one-fourth, 
25 percent of all the dollars we spent. That compares to what you 
see at the bottom for fiscal year 1956, 19.25 percent. 

Mr. Houtrretp. While we are looking at that chart, it also shows 
in the fiscal year 1957 as compared to the year 1956 that your utiliza- 
tion of commercial transportation of all types dropped from $1,078 
million, to $1,003 million. 

In other words, the overall dropped $75 million, approximately. 
Where you do show an increase in your air carriage, your overall 
allocation to commercial carriers of all types has dropped at least 
72 or 73 million. 

Mr. Samira. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Relatively speaking, your point is that there was an 
increase in the air traffic, while there was a decrease in the number of 
other modes of transportation. 

Mr. Smira. That is true. 

Also, the airlines got a very big percentage of the total dollars we 
spent for transportation—$207 million in 1956, $250 million in 1957. 

Mr. Houirietp. We assume this was allocated on the basis of 
economy and efficiency and the need for that type of traffic carrying. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Does this indicate an increase in air traffic carried or does this indi- 
cate an increase in cost? 

Mr. Smira. It indicates an increase in air traffic carried. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, your rates were exactly the same in 
1956 as in 1957? 

Mr. Smitx. I don’t recall any increase during that period. 

Mr. Lipscomrs. You paid the same in 1956 for your air traffic 
carried as you did in 1957? 

Mr. Smirx. I am quite sure we did. But the operators would 
really have to answer that, the Air Force witnesses, because they are 
the ones that spent the money and arranged for the transportation. 
They would know if there was a difference. I don’t think there was, 
but they could better answer that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there a table in this testimony that shows the 
amount of air traffic carried in 1956 and 1957? 

Mr. Sairu. No, but that has been supplied by the Air Force. 

Secretary SHarp. I think we have this information available. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I think it has been supplied, Mr. Secretary. I 
have supplied Mr. Lipscomb the chart which you gave us which may 
be responsive to his question. 

Mr. Smirn. Should I continue, then? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes, go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smit. During fiscal year 1958 it is estimated that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would expend approximately $300 million for the 
procurement of commercial air service. 

A further breakdown on tab G, showing dollars received from the 
Department of Defense by the various air carrier groups, is attached 
for your information. 

That takes the same total for the 2 fiscal years and breaks it down, 
as you note, certificated, supplemental, foreign, and so on. 

(The chart referred to is as follows: ) 


Total dollar expenditure for Department of Defense movements of passengers and 
cargo by commercial air carriers 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 
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1 Department of Defense reimburses the Post Office Department for the movement of military mé nail by 
commercial carriers. Dollar distribution by carrier not available. 

2 et airlift procured by overseas theater commander. Dollar distribution by carrier not 
avaliable. 


| 
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Mr. Smirx. This concludes my direct statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourriretp. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask a question. 

On this chart, on tab F, is this the overall Department of Defense 
volume? 

Mr. Smitru. For commercial carriers, yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This doesn’t pertain to just MATS? 

Mr. Sairu. Oh, no; this is the overall. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Overall? 

Mr. Smitru. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This table that was submitted, Mr. Chairman, this 
table of air cargo carried by MATS, has no relationship between 
tab F and the chart that is produced here. 

Mr. Smiru. There is another tabulation which has been supplied. 
What committee was that? 

Mr. Unricn. To Mr. Hayden, chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Smiru. Speak up, so they can hear you. 

Mr. Houirrevtp. Just a minute. This truck noise out here is so 
bad that we can hardly hear you. If you will please speak a little 
louder, I think it will help the committee and the reporter when that 
noise occurs. 

Mr. Unricn. A statement on Senate Report 543 went to Mr. 
Hayden, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, on 
January 14, 1958, with passenger-mile and ton-mile figures, for the 
first half of fiseal year 1958. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Has that been supplied this committee? 

Mr. Unricu. I don’t think it has. We would be glad to make a 
copy available to the committee. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Situ. I think it will be supplied by Secretary Sharp, in his 
testimony next Monday. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Oh, I see. 

Secretary SHarp. We have figures. I am not positive whether 
they cover the complete Department of Defense ton-miles and pas- 
senger-miles, but, if they don’t, we will have such information available 
to you. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, if there is going to be any value put 
to this chart on tab F, there will have to be, in my opinion, a com- 
parison between actual ton-miles, or however you are going to figure 
it, with this chart for the years 1956 and 1957. 

Secretary Suarp. I am sure we can supply that. We would be 
glad to do it. 

Mr. Liescoms. For the overall Department of Defense. 

Secretary SHarpP. In the overall Department of Defense. 

(See p. 414.) 

Mr. Rrexuman. In the closing of Mr. Smith’s statement, he refers 
to the fact that during fiscal 1958 the Department of Defense will 
spend approximately $300 million for procurement of air service. Is 
that based on allocating more to the commercial carriers and cutting 
down on what the military transports are going to carry, or is it based 
on the increased volume of business you anticipate? 

Mr. Smiru. It is based on an increased amount to the commercial 
air carriers, but I can’t answer your question as to whether there 
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will be more or less overall. There will be an increase to commercial 
air carriers, and it will be possible mainly because I believe a larger 
appropriation is being sought to pay for commercial transportation 
by air—has been sought, rather. 

Mr. Rrexsuman. Commercial air? 

Mr. Smitru. Yes. They can only buy commercial air service to 
the extent they get appropriated money to do so. 

Mr. Rrexi~man. You must have had some definite reason for 
eseeery that statement in there. I just wanted to be sure what you 

ased it on. 

Mr. Smits. Based on the anticipation, we would use that much 
more commercial airlift during the year. 

Mr. Rrexwu~man. Commercial airlift? 

Mr. Smits. That is right. We estimate that the commercial air- 
lift part of it will be $300 million, regardless of what the total may be. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. Now, in making this estimation, this 
projection into the future, did you include in the term “commercial 
air service” such lift as would be carried in the bailment program? 

Secretary SHarp. We did not. 

Mr. Situ. No. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You did not? 

Mr. SmitH. We did not. 

Mr. Houtrretp. In other words, you do not consider that as an 
allocation to commercial carriers? 

Secretary SHarp. Speaking for the Air Force, I would say that we 
have not planned to consider this experimental bailment program in 
the figures for our commercial transportation, so that I am sure that 
the Department of Defense did not include that in their figures, as 
they were made up from a composition of our records. 

Mr. Ho.trreLp. You can see you inelude an area which is contro- 
versial in interpretation; that that would make this commercial air 
service meaningless to a great many carriers who protest such 
classification. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure this estimate was made 
even before we knew the Air Force had a bailment program. 

Mr. Ho.trtep. I see. 

Mr. Rosacx. Was that estimate based on anticipated increase in 
requirements, or was that related to some effort to conform to a con- 
gressional directive on percentage of commercial traffic? 

Mr. Smit. I would say it is based largely on the fact that we expect 
to have more money to pay for commercial air transportation than we 
had before. 

Mr. Rosack. You mean the requirements for commercial air trans- 
portation are dependent upon the amount of money you get? 

Mr. Smirx. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. Rather than the actual requirements developed? 

Mr. Situ. That is right. 

Secretary SHarp. The requirements, as far as the Air Force is 
concerned, are higher than the availability of funds. 

Mr. Smirxu. We always have had the requirements. 

Mr. Roxsacx. Why would more funds be appropriated for commer- 
cial airlift when you have no necessary decrease in your MATS 
capability? 

r. Surru. I think there is just more sought, because every — 
I think we are developing more need for airlift service, just throug 
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normal activities and operations, and the attempt to reduce pipelines, 
and to move people faster and conserve their time; we are always 
developing more need for airlift service. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Smith, I may say the committee is inundated 
with directives, and I don’t know whether they have had a chance 
to absorb all of these. You stated in several places that the policies 
governing commercial traffic by the Department of Defense will be 
consistent with a number of objectives. Whether those objectives 
are consistent one with another is a separate question. One of the 
points made is that the economic use of both air and sea transporta- 
tion services by the Department of Defense will prevail. In other 
words, if you have capacity on MATS, or MSTS, that comes first? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right, when it comes to offshore traffic outside 
of the United States. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, with regard to the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, how is that directive consistent with Public Law 664, 
which required a 50 percent commercial carriage? 

Mr. Sarr. Well, it might appear inconsistent, but we have no 
difficulty because an average of about 74 percent of all the dollars 
that MSTS expends is to commercial steamship operators, so we have 
no problem there. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you ever have any problem there as far as per- 
centage goes? 

Mr. Situ. Not as far as MSTS is concerned. It has always been 
over 50 percent. 

Mr. Rosackx. Why did the Department of Defense oppose that 
percentage specification in the law? 

Mr. Smrru. I couldn’t tell you. I didn’t know they did oppose it. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. It is a matter of record, I think. 

Mr. Smiru. I should think so. 

Mr. Rosack. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. Sairn. It is around 74 percent. I checked it within the last 
3 days. It was running around 74 percent. It is always around 70 to 
75 percent, of the dollars expended go to the commercial steamship 
operators, or the commercial enterprises associated with it. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Do you want to read this in the record, please? 

Mr. Moraan. In the report accompanying Senate bill 3233, which 
resulted in Public Law 664, the report states: 


Testimony of Vice Admiral Francis C. Denebrink— 


who also presented the views of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, of which he is chief. In his testimony he stated that— 


In the interest of national security, the Department of Defense cannot accept 
restrictions, actual or implied, which would adversely affect its control of military 
logistics support, including ocean transportation. 

As for his concern that the bill’s operation would relegate both MSTS and fleet 
auxiliary ships to the position of augmenting the privately owned merchant fleet, 
the bill, as amended, posed no such danger; and the Senate report cites that under 
our private enterprise system, with an adequate merchant marine not only unavail- 
able but pitifully inactive, the Senate committee expected the MSTS fleet to do 
its utmost to avoid competing with our privately owned and operated merchant 
fleet where urgent military needs are not involved, and time is not necessarily of 
the essence. 


Mr. Ropackx. Your testimony, Mr. Smith, as far as the actual car- 
riage is concerned, is that never has been a problem because it has 
always exceeded the statutory percentage? 
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Mr. Soira. Right. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. That is an allocation of about 75 percent, sea 
transportation? 

Mr. Smita. About 74 percent of the dollars which they expend go 
to private enterprises in the steamship field. 

Mr. Houtrrrevp. All right. 

Now, how does that amount of cargo compare to total amount of 
cargo carried? 

Mr. Smira. I can only answer that this way: That the amount 
carried in the American commercial bottoms exceeds the required 50 
percent. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I see. 

Mr. Smirx. A record is kept of that—must be kept. I think that 
is one reason it was objected to, because it is quite a bit of administra- 
tive detail to keep that record, and it must be kept. But we are always 
in the clear. 

Mr. Houirietp. All right. 

Now, in the figures that have been given to this committee, we have 
had a table presented to us showing the civilian percentage of total 
lift of cargo, mail, and passengers. In 1951 it was 30.9 percent, and 
although there was almost a three-fold increase in total lift in those 
7 years, the civilian percentage decreased to 10.5 percent of the total 
lift by aircraft under MATS’ control. 

Mr. Smiru. Is that cargo? 

Mr. Houirretp. That is a table based on cargo, mail, and pas- 
sengers. It is broken down as follows: In the carrying of passengers, 
the figure goes down from 37.3 percent in 1951 to 19.6 percent in 1957. 

In cargo and mail, which is combined together, apparently 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Sharp is going to cover this 
in his testimony Monday, this same point. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes; but I am calling it to your attention now, 
that in cargo and mail the table shows a 30.9 percent in 1951, down to a 
10.5 percent in 1957. 

Now, the tonnage has increased—well, it is actually cargo and mail, 
according to this computation—has increased in the military field 
from 43,449 tons in 1951 to 149,531. And in the civilian carrier field, 
for cargo and mail, it has decreased from 19,469 tons to 17,482. 

So while there has been a more than threefold increase in your 
military carrying, there has been a slight decrease in your civilian 
carrying of cargo and mail. 

This doesn’t, of course, come anyway near the relative record in the 
merchant marine in dealings of the Government with sea transporta- 
tion. It is far below it. 

I bring that up for the record. I am not trying to interpret it, 
because I recognize there may be factors which can be brought to 
bear upon it. But at this point I think the comparison is pertinent. 

Mr. Lipscomb, did you have some further questions? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Morgan, I believe at this time we will let you 
pursue a line of questioning which the staff believes to be necessary for 
the record. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Chairman, before we leave tab F, cited by Mr. 
Smith: In this he cites that the air movement of passengers and cargo 
for the Department of Defense during fiscal year 1957 was souahty 
$250 million in volume. 
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We asked the Air Force to give us the figures showing the amount 
paid for commercial airlift used to augment MATS for 1957, and the 
figures they furnished are as follows: 

Total obligations at the close of fiscal year 1957, $49,746,935; 

Total adjusted obligations, as of September 30, 1957, $49,652,095. 

So out of this total airlift provided by the commercial carriers, 
approximately 80 percent of it apparently/was under individual travel 
requests, group travel requests, or the other modes of meeting airlift 
requirements besides MATS’ augmentation by contract, either firm 
or call contract. 

For fiscal year 1956, you cited $207 ,525,121 for the total movement 
of passengers and cargo by commercial carriers, and the figures given 
us by the Air Force for that portion used to augment MATS was 
$43,361,850. 

I just wanted to get that in the record, Mr. Chairman, so it wouldn’t 
be misleading. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Yes. 

Would you explain, Mr. Smith, the relation of those figures which 
have been given you by the counsel and your own figures here? What 
is the reason for the difference, rather? 

Mr. Smiru. There isn’t any difference. Whatever the augmenta- 
tion of MATS was in dollars is included in the $250 million. 

Mr. HoutrFreip. So what is the balance of that? Have you a break- 
down, then, on the $250 million that the committee could have at 
this time? I assume that is your DOD total figure. (See p. 412.) 

Secretary SHarp. We will have that available. 

Mr. Smitx. We do not have a breakdown. 

Mr. Unricu. We have a breakdown now, Mr. Smith, that we can 
furnish the committee. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right, for the sake of the record, in order that 
we may clear up this point, will you give us the breakdown in air, 
Air Force, Navy, and Army, and any such other subdivisions as you 
have. Then indicate which of those are under the single management 
program of MATS or jurisdiction of MATS? 

Mr. Unricu. I don’t, Mr. Chairman, have those broken down by 
departmenis. I have the overall DOD figures by first-class, coach, 
charter, air freight, and so on. We would have to get the detailed 
figures and break them out for the departments. We don’t have 
those with us. 

Mr. Houirretp. The $43 million read by Mr. Morgan, that figure 
is taken from the $250 million. It is obvious that there are $207 
million worth of commercial business there that comes from somewhere 
other than MATS, is that right? 

Mr. Unricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HoutrieLp. Does that come from the Army and the Navy and 
the Air Force, or just the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Unricu. These are from all three departments, Mr. Chairman. 
I just have the consolidated figures for Defense. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Yes. 

Mr. Situ. I might clear that up a little bit. 

The augmentation is made, whatever the dollars were, $43 million, 
or $49 million, that is the augmentation which MATS makes for all 
of the services, all four of them. 

Now, our. $250 million.is also for all of these services, so the differ- 
ence between that figure and this is what went for other elements in 
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the airfield, regardless of whether it was Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
I don’t think you need the breakdown between the services. 

Mr. Houtrtrecp. I am still not clear, I am sorry. 

The $207 million—what does that represent? 

Mr. Smiru. All of the commercial airlift used or paid for for all of 
the services, whether it is Army, Navy, or Air Force, and the $49 mil- 
lion, or whatever it was, for the augmentation of MATS, was also for 
the use of all the services, and not just the Air Force. 

So the difference between the two figures, if broken down, would 
show you where the other went, regardless of what military depart- 
ment used or spent the money—used the airlift, or spent the money. 

Mr. Houtr1evp. In order to clear it up completely, is there a book- 
keeping entry of $205 million for services rendered, or is this an actual 
expenditure of funds? 

Mr. Smiru. That is an expenditure of funds by the separate ele- 
ments, agencies, and departments. 

Mr. Houtrieip. By the separate agencies? 

Mr. Smita. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. That is what I am getting at now. There should 
be a breakdown. The Navy must know how much they spent, the 
Army must know how much they spent, and I suppose the Air Force 
expenditure would come under the direction of MATS, so your 
MATS and your Air Force expenditure would be one and the same 
thing, would it not? 

Mr. Smirn. No, the Air Force expenditure does not all come under 
MATS; for example, Logair has no connection with MATS at all. 

Mr. Hourrievp. All right. 

Then this would include—the $207 million also would include Log- 
air; would it? 

Mr. Smrru. For example, Mr. Chairman, in my figure of $250 
million, there is $32,908,000 for Logair and Quicktrans. Now, 
Logair is an Air Force matter with no connection with MATS. 
Quicktrans is a Navy proposition, with no connection with MATS 
whatever. Domestic movements have no association with MATS 
at all. MATS is confined to outside of the United States. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Chairman, the point we were trying to develop 
was, while there has been the $43 million increase between 1956 and 
1957 in the utilization of commercial carriers, the percentage of 
increase to augment MATS has not been as great as this percentage 
of the overall carrier participation. 

Mr. Surrn. We would not make any such contention as that. All 
we are trying to show is that we contributed from the Department of 
Defense an awful lot of dollars to support the commercial airline 
industry, regardless of where it is. I think a lot of the domestic 
lines also operate overseas, so you’ve got the same carriers involved, 
and they are getting an awful lot of Department of Defense dollars. 

Mr. Rospack. Where does that fit in, Mr. Smith, to the 40-20 
formula? Excuse me. You have made a response to Senator 
Hayden, and in substance you have conveyed, I believe, the same 
information to this committee informally. 

The question is: Is the 40-20 formula being considered as applied 
to MATS, or is it being considered as applied to all Department of 
Defense business? And if the latter, does that mean that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is taking issue with the Senate committee instructions? 
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Mr. Smiru. Secretary Sharp, in his testimony, will give you those 
figures on the 40-20 formula, considering it both ways, overall in the 
first instance, and in the second instance, just the MATS territory. 
He will give you that information. 

Secretary SHarp. I would prefer to discuss that in context with our 
testimony on Monday, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman. 

(See pp. 499 and 500.) 

Mr. Houtrretp. All right, we will hold that point open. 

I would like to have, if you can submit it to us, a breakdown of the 
$250 million figure into the MATS operation, and the other operations 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smirx. That can be done, Mr. Chairman. We will supply it. 

(See p. 412.) 

Mr. Moraan. Does that also include the military-assistance 
program, any lift provided for that? 

Secretary SHarp. I don’t think it does. 

Mr. Smith. Not to my knowledge. The associates here don’t 
seem to think so. 

Mr. Ropacx. Does MATS carry any airlift on the assistance 
programs? 

Secretary SHarp. I don’t know exactly what you mean by that. 
We, of course, carry materiel to Europe, as we do our other spare parts, 
and so on, right along with them, as they are considered as one unit. 
We carry spare parts as we fly to Europe, just the same as Air Force 
spare parts, because they are all considered as one unit. 

Mr. Rosacx. It is not part of MATS responsibility to identify it; 
it merely carries whatever it has to carry? 

Secretary SHarp. It might be carried by military or commercial 
transport, without consideration to whether it would have anything to 
do with the militery-assistance program. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Smith, on page 1 of your statement you state 
that the purposes and objectives of the single manager for airlift 
service with respect to the military airlift mission, are, No. 1, to insure 
that the approved D-day and wartime airlift requirements of the 
Department of Defense are met. Who approves these requirements? 

Mr. Situ. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will find that require- 
ment in tab A, on page 4, under paragraph C. 

Mr. Moraan. All right, sir. Dod the Joint Chiefs of Staff tell 
the Air Force or the single manager for airlift service how to meet 
those requirements—whether to use MATS capability first? 

Mr. SmitH. That is the policy, that they use MATS first. 

Mr. Moraan. Who sets that policy? Is it the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Mr. Situ. The Secretary of Defense established it. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Smith, who translates the requirements into 
aircraft capacity? Is that done by the Joint Chiefs, or is that done 
by MATS? 

Secretary SHarp. Might I answer that, Mr. Chairman? Of course, 
as I said before, we are going to give you more detail on these very 
things on Monday. However, the Joint Chiefs assign to Military 
Air Transport certain requirements for military emergency wartime 
airlift. These assignments are given on the theory that we will be 
able to furnish this airlift on the basis that is decided upon by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They do not tell us how it should be divided, 
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whether it should be divided between commercial or military. This 
is a matter which the Air Force must decide. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, let’s pursue that point closely, Mr. Secretary. 
The general contention has been made that the size of MATS reflects 
the Joint Chiefs’ requirements. We want it clear in the record that 
the Joint Chiefs do not say how large MATS ought to be; is that 
right? 

Secretary SHarp. I would hate to answer that categorically right 
now. I will have that for you on Monday. 

(See pp. 531, 532, and 533.) 

Mr. Rospackx. About some of these questions which are directed to 
Mr. Smith, and which will be responded to in subsequent. testi- 
mony—one of the purposes of our asking these questions is to de- 
termine to what extent Mr. Smith’s responsibilities are involved. So, 
if some of these questions seem more appropriate for response by the 
Air Force, we will get them, but we may still have to ask some of those 
questions. 

Mr. Situ. May I clear that up just a little bit in this way? Our 
responsibility runs only to the policy and coordination. We do not 
get into operations. We are not expected to get into operations, and 
we try our best not to tell the military departments how they shall 
do any job for which we establish a policy. That may help you a 
little bit. 

Mr. Rosack. But, somewhere in this point of translating require- 
ments into aircraft capability or capacity, a determination has got to 
be made for the approval of the Secretary of Defense. At what point 
in the Department of Defense is that actually performed? If either 
of you gentlemen can’t answer, we will let the record stand and get the 
response later. 

Secretary SHarp. I would prefer to give the response later. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. This is an important question, because a general 
policy is set at the top level. 

Mr. Sairu. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrre.tp. For purposes of this discussion, in order that we 
not get into classified requirements and so forth, let us in our future 
conversations consider that the total D-day requirement is 100 units 
of lift. We will speak of that as the total. We won’t say it is 1 
million tons or 100 million tons, or whatever it is. We will say it is 
100 units of transportation. 

As I listened to this statement and followed your different pro- 
visions very carefully, I find that there is enough latitude of judgment 
left within the outline of the directives that it can be a very flexible— 
a very, very flexible program. Now, the Congress has set a general 
policy, and I find within your directives ample latitude to carry out 
the general policy of the Congress. 

Mr. SmirH. That is what we try to do. 

Mr. Houirie.ip. So, then, it becomes a matter of judgment as to 
whether it is being carried out or not. 

Mr. Sir. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrie.p. This is probably our only conflict. (a) I think 
the committee would say that any program that is decided upon 
should, first, be in the national interest, and, certainly, in deciding 
upon the program and its implementation, there should be no program 
adopted that would deter the overall capability on D-day to meet 
that requirement. 
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(6) I think we would say no program should be adopted that would 
deter the military capability on D-day. 

And (c) I think we should say that there has to be some type of 
adjustment in relation to the overall requirement that would not 
weaken the response of the civilian area on D-day. 

So, it is a matter of adjustment between those areas that may be in 
controversy, and good men can differ on judgment. 

So, we proceed on the basis that all our motives are pure, and we 
want to do the right thing on this. No one is accusing anyone of a 
lack of proper motives. 

But I find in this very question that we are talking about now—to 
insure that the approved D-day and wartime airlift requirements of 
the Department of Defense are met—your Department of Defense 
sets up the policy—on page 2, in paragraph 4—that the airlift service 
available to the Department of Defense from United States commercial 
air carriers shall be used, with some qualifications in that area. 

Then, on page 3, paragraph No. 3: 

Procure, by contract or otherwise, all commercial airlift service between the 
United States and overseas areas and within and between overseas areas except 
individual travel and package airfreight or express, and such other airlift service 
as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

That is a function of the single manager. 

Now, on page 4: 

Develop an expanded mobilization base through the maximum feasible use of 
commercial airlift— 
maximum feasible—and I noticed when you read that, you under- 
lined, by vocal emphasis, the word “feasible” — 





use of commercial airlift, maintenance, repair and overhaul, and terminal serv- 
ices, consistent with military requirements and the efficient employment of 


Department of Defense resources. 

Of course, by that type of a policy statement there is a wide latitude 
of judgment, and there should be. 

Mr. Smuiru. That is right. 


Mr. Hottrretp. Now, on page 5, paragraph No. 2, referring to 
paragraph 1 above: 


* * * the Department of Defense is charged with the duty to administer the 
funds Congress appropriates to it as efficiently as it can in accordance with such 
national policies as may be established by higher authority. 

Higher authority in this instance, I would assume, would be the 
top of your administrative agency. 

Mr. Smritu. It could be Congress again, too. 

Mr. Ho trrieip. Well, Congress appropriates the money, but the 
administration is the responsibility of the Department of Defense. 
I assume that “higher authority’ there refers to the Secretary of 
Defense, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Smrru. Or the National Security Council. 

Mr. Hotirieip. Or the National Security Council, or even orders 
of the President under certain instances. So that is clear. 

Now, on page 6, again, in paragraph 1, you quote section III, 
C, and III, D, which provides, among other things, that— 

Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of per- 


sonnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and satis- 
factorily capable of meeting military requirements. 
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Mr. Suirxa. That means, Mr. Chairman, that within the United 
States they have no choice. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Yes. All right. 

Then the overseas apparently is where you have the choice. 

Mr. SmitH. That is where the complaint has been, largely. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

You qualify this very sharply on page 7 in your paragraph No. 1 
where you say: 
Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement (within, 
to, from, or outside the United States) of personnel when such service is available 


or readily obtainable and satisfactorily capable of meeting military require- 
ments— 


Then you put a strong exception there— 


except that the employment of commercial transportation to, from, between, and 
within areas outside the United States shall not take precedence over the efficient 
and economic utilization of the military-owned transportation resources of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service and the Military Air Transport Service 
which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense as essential to national 
security. 

Now, in this area we find that as far as the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service is concerned, you are employing this to substantially over 
50 percent, I believe—75 percent, I think was one figure given. 

We find, also, that you are employing the Military Air Transport 
Service for approximately 89 percent of airlift. In other words, 10.9 
percent is going to civilian transportation facilities. 

Now, it seems to me in view of the clear-cut expression of intent 
by Congress in the carrying of traffic on sea transportation, and your 
compliance therewith, as a matter of statutory obligation; that the 
burden of proof is on your Department to prove that you are in a 
tenable position on airlift when you compare the 10.9 percent with 
the 75 percent on sea. 

Mr. SmituH. 10.9 percent is cargo only. Passengers is about 38 
percent. 

Mr. Houirte.p. No, this is—— 

Mr. Smit. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Houirre.p. This is the overall combination. 

Mr. Smiru. The figures that you are going to get into the record 
Monday will show for the first half of fiscal year 1958 that if you 
consider the MATS territory only, 36.8 percent of the passengers 
are moving on commercial lines, and about 10.2 percent of the cargo 
is moving on commercial. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. I am not saying these figures are valid, but they 
have been furnished us, and their sources are the 1951 to 1955 hear- 
ings in the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, the 84th Congress, 2d session, April 10, 1956, page 1449; also 
from 1956, 1957, Department of Defense, Director for Transporta- 
tion, Communications, and Petroleum Policy, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, of Supply and Logistics. 

This testimony and these charts were presented by Mr. Delos W. 
Rentzel, chairman of the board of directors of Slick Airways, on 
January 9, and this chart can be available to you for comparison, 
sir, for such criticism as you desire to make. 

But, going back to this chart, it does give the percentage of pas- 
sengers. There is 19.6 percent of the total for 1957 compared to the 
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military, and it does give the civilian cargo and mail percentage as 
10.5 percent. 

I am not saying they are accurate, but those are the figures before 
the committee for you to consider. 

Getting back to the exception here: 

Again | call your attention to the words—this is on page 7 of your 
testimony— 
except that the employment of commercial transportation to, from, between, 


and within areas outside of the United States shall not take precedence over the 


efficient and economic utilization of the military-owned transportation re- 
sources. * * * 


I call to your mind again the discrepancy between your utilization 
of airlift facilities and sea-transportation facilities, and place upon 
you the responsibility for justifying that differential, on the basis of 
efficiency and economy. 

Mr. Sairu. Well, without any consideration to the defense of the 
country, just efficiency and economy? 

Mr. HouirieLp. No; the defense of the country, of course, is the 
overriding consideration. 

Mr. Smirn. That is the No. 1 consideration. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Smirx. What we need for the defense of this country. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. That is the first obligation placed on the Single Manager 
for Airlift Service, the carrying of persons and things are incidental. 
Our policy says if these planes and ships must be in being for the 
defense of the country, and they must be exercised in order to be 
ready, then, instead of boring holes in the air for example, we are 
going to put some persons and things on the planes. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. All right. 

We come to the point of boring holes in the air. At this point we 
need some holes, incidentally, for these space ships. 

Is it proper for the chairman to ask for the numbers and types of 
planes, operating in peanige and cargo-carrying capacity by MATS, 
assigned to you for carrying? 

_ Secretary ‘Suarp. I think we can bring this information out Monday, 
sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I believe you have seen those figures. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes, unclassified. That is why I want to be sure 
that this particular point was an unclassified point. I thought it 
was, but I wanted to verify it. It is unclassified? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir. We will have those figures for you 
Monday. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


As of January 31, 1958, there were a total of 417 4-engine transport aircraft 
engaged exclusively in intertheater transport operations. Total 4-engine aircraft 
assigned to MATS, including those operated by the technical services, and those 
troop-carrier C—124’s which were transferred to MATS from Tactical Air Com- 
mand, was 604. MATS has 14 administrative aircraft, consisting of 1 C-118 and 
13 C—54’s. The C-118 and 3 C~54’s are assigned to Headquarters, MATS, 
while the remainder of the C—54’s are assigned to the MATS divisions and serv- 
ices. The 1254th Special Missions Group at Washington National Airport 
consists of 8 C-121’s and 3 C~-118’s. At West Palm Beach, assigned to the 
transport training unit, are 4 C—54’s, 4 C—118’s, 4 C-97’s, and 7 C—124’s. 
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MATS passenger and cargo operation by type aircraft 
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1 These figures do not include those aircraft assigned to the training activity (TTU) at West Palm Beach, 
consisting of 4 C-54’s, 4 C—118’s, 4 C-97’s, and 7 C-124’s. 


Mr. Houtrretp. You talk about exercising the planes, and the 
training of personnel, and so forth. 

The next point I think that we want to hear from you on is how much 
these planes, these individual planes are exercised. In other words, 
do you have a certain set of planes that you are exercising, let us say, 
continuously on a run, while others sit idle all the time. Or is it 
your policy to exercise all of these planes a certain number of hours 
per month, per year, both these obsolete DC-—3’s and DC—54’s and 
your later planes? What is your policy along that line? In other 
words, is your policy of lift based on the exercise of the planes and the 
training of personnel, or is it based on an arbitrary determination as 
to carrying capability and your requirements? 

Mr. SmirH. That will be dealt with by the operators. I can’t 
answer that. 

Secretary SHarp. We plan to bring this out in our testimony on 
Monday, sir. (See p. 510.) 

Mr. Moraan. | might also ask, Who determines the amount of 
exercise necessary to keep these planes and crews in astate of readiness? 

Secretary SHarP. We would prefer to go into all this in our testi- 
mony on Monday, sir, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. HouiFtexp. May be we will just devote the rest of this morning, 
then, to outlining the area you will go into on Monday. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rosack. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, in that connec- 
tion, what is the function of your division, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smit. We have the responsibility of recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics, policies and procedures in matters relating to trans- 
portation, worldwide; communications, worldwide; and petroleum 
logistics, worldwide. That is the function of my office. 

Mr. Rosack. Did your office draft these directives? 

Mr. Smitu. We drafted them in the beginning; yes. 

Mr. Ropack. How do you know if these directives are carried out? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, we make certain inspections, but very largely 
the matter of carrying them out is the responsibility of the operators, 
and not the policymakers. 
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Mr. Rosack. I recognize that, but how do you know the directive 
is even ao than pigeonholed? 

Mr. Smitu. We follow it all the way through after it is once issued. 

Mr. Rosack. You have a policy directive: the main consideration 
in overseas carriage is the economical carriage of cargo and passengers. 

Have you ever made any study of whether MATS is being econom- 
ically used or not? 

Mr. Smita. Whether MATS itself is economically used? 

Mr. Rospack. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have an idea what utilization factor would 
specify an economic use of MATS? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Rosacx. How do you know that directive is being carried out? 

Mr. Smiru. We expect the operators that know something about 
airplanes to determine that. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you set a policy, and somebody else 
worries about carrying it out, and about whether, in fact, there is any 
policy. How do you know there is a policy in this field? 

Mr. Smirn. Because they must furnish it to us after they receive 
the directive. We must have copies of their implementing instruc- 
tions or directives, or regulations following the issuance of the 
directives. 

Mr. Rosack. You have a policy that due regard shall be given to, 
and also there shall be promotion of, a sound development of civil air 
industry. Do you have any study which satisfies you that MATS or 
other Department of Defense operations are contributing to the 
development of a sound civil air industry? 

Mr. Smiru. We do not yet, because this directive has only been in 
effect for just a matter of months. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Let’s explore that. 

How long has this been in effect? 

Mr. Moraan. He is referring to the directive setting up the single 
manager for airlift. 

Mr. Sairu. Yes. I don’t think those requirements are in the old 
MATS directives. This was issued December 7, 1956, and the terms 
of reference were not approved until September 17, 1957. This 
organization, as it is now constituted, is really not more than getting 
into operation. 

Mr. Houirre.tp. So you immediately come up with a bailment pro- 
gram without consultation with the wide segments of industry affected, 
and we find upon interrogation of the industry that they all testified 
to us that this will reduce their overall capability on D-day, their 
ability to maintain and improve their fleets and craft. We are faced 
with the position, apparently, that before your policy is set up on the 
lower levels, you are adopting in effect tests on what apparently is 
going to be a policy or has been planned to be a policy, without the 
clear-cut setting of your policy in this field in compliance with the 
directions of Congress, appropriations committees concerned with the 
expenditure of dollars in this field, and without consultation with the 
wide segments of civilian air carriers which are to be depended upon 
to meet the civilian airlift requirements on D-day. 

Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Smith in 
that connection whether his division had anything to do, or was 
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consulted in any way, or gave any advice, or drew up any plan, for 
the bailment program. 

Mr. Smiru. We had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Rosack. Very good. 

Now then, suppose the bailment program, which would involve a 
test operation for 5 planes in the Atlantic and 5 planes in the Pacific, 
proved successful according to the criteria of the operating agency, 
in which case they might place 150 or 200 or 300 planes in bai ment. 

It is obvious the potential impact of that policy on the country is 
tremendous, and your division which sets the policy had nothing to 
do with it. I am not arguing whether you should or not; I am 
merely underlining the chairman’s statement that the way in which 
these policies are drawn is virtually meaningless, not only because 
you don’t know whether in fact the operations are consistent with 
the policies, but because one policy can be inconsistent with another. 

On the one hand, you want the most efficient and economical use 
of MATS. 

On the other hand, you want the most effective civilian air industry, 
but your office takes no responsibility in seeing whether those objec- 
tives are mutually consistent and promoted. 

Mr. Smirn. We have a pretty good idea, but we are not set up to 
approve everything that the military departments are going to do 
under these directives. We can’t approve of every move they are 
going to make under them, that is out of the question. We are not 
set up to do that. We establish a policy, give them a mission and 
expect them to do it. 

Mr. Rosacx. You have heard it said on the Hill there are too many 
vice presidents in the Pentagon. All we are trying to do here is to 
find out what the vice president in charge of transportation policy does 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Situ. Well, this will give you some idea, the development of 
these instructions and directives, policy matters, recommended, is a 
part of our responsibility. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But is it your thought that the latitude should be 
so wide on the operating level that it would transgress a primary 
policy which has been adopted by the Department of Defense in their 
directives, and which has been approved by the Congress in its various 
reports? 

Mr. Smirx. Any time we think they are going too far, we are 
certainly going to make some inquiries; we always do. That is part 
of our job. 

Mr. Ropacx. You have testified in effect these are self-enforcing 
directives. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Self-implementing on the lower level. 

Mr. Smirx. I don’t think I would say that. Self-what? 

Mr. Rosack. Self-enforcing. 

Mr. Smrru. They are not self-enforcing. They are supposed to be 
enforced by the people to whom they are directed. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Let’s use the word “implementation;”’ let’s clarify 
this a little bit. Once the policy is set at the DOD level—the general 
policy, which is wide enough to drive a 10-ton truck through, in words 
which allow a latitude of judgment as to implementation—do you 
more or less leave it to the operating level as to how they shall imple- 
ment that specific policy which has been adopted above? 
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Mr. SmirH. That is true, but we know pretty well how they are 
implemented, and if there is any question about it, we are probably 
going to inquire. 

Mr. Ropack. Can you advise the committee of the extent to which 
MATS operates an efficient and economical air transportation service? 

Have you any studies? Have you anything more than a firsthand, 
off-the-cuff opinion? 

Mr. Smiru. It depends in what way, and for what purpose. 

Mr. Rosacx. We are talking about airlift, air transportation of 
persons and things. 

Mr. Sarra. I expect if you consider the nature of MATS, and what 
it is for, it is pretty expensive, but it is there, and if it is going to oper- 
ate, and if it has some available lift on it, we better use it. But I 
expect it is pretty expensive, if you want to come right down to com- 
parison with commercial, or get down to a ton-mile basis, I will agree. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. I am not saying this is an advisable program, to 
accept or not, but if it should be that the operation of MATS is so 
expensive in terms of dollars, in comparison to the services which 
could be rendered by civilian air carriers, then you would have to re- 
sort to a military reason for its operation, would you not? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houiri1e.tp. Now, if you resort to a military operation to justify 
its existence—and I think you have got grounds to do that, I am not 
arguing with that point—this would become a matter for determina- 
tion as to how much of MATS’ operation should be done on an un- 
economic basis in order to offset some of the cost of your military need 
on D-day, would it not? 

Mr. Sir. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Now, might it not be possible if that cost of oper- 
ation is so great, so much greater by your MATS than by civilian 
operation, that there might be other methods of reaching this D-day 
requirement than you have so far evolved? 

Mr. Situ. If MATS is not needed for D-day, if that airlift is not 
needed for defense, there is no need to be operating a MATS 

Mr. Houirretp. Well, let’s assume 100 units 

Mr. Smita. Provided the commercial lines will buy the equipment 
they need to carry the business. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Let’s assume 100 units of lift is needed for D-day. 

Let’s assume—and we will take the figures of the Korean lift as the 
only guide we have—as I understand, your military carried 50 percent 
in those days, and the civilian carriers carried about 50 percent of that 
lift. The civilian carried 50 percent of the lift with 5 percent of the 
planes that were available to the military, as I understand it. 

So we will take this 50-percent lift capacity. If you find out, by 
very close study of this problem, that 75 percent of that D-day re- 
quirement could be carried by your civilian air carriers, would that 
not have some effect on the number of places which you have in 
MATS? 

In other words—this is a hypothetical case—if you found out that 
there was a lift capacity available for you on D-day of 75 percent of 
the 100 units, would that not mean that you would only have to have 
a 25-percent lift in order to meet your 100-percent lift requirement? 

Mr. Smiru. That is quite hypothetical, but I think it is right. 
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Mr. Hourrretp. That is a hypothetical case, but I am asking it in 
that manner. 

Mr. Smit. I don’t think there would be any question about that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. If this operation of 75 percent of the lift could be 
done on an economic basis which would save the Government money— 
an efficient economic base over the cost of operating your 50 percent 
of MATS—then wouldn’t that be an additional reason why more of 
your lift should be transferred to the civilian lines? 

Mr. Smrru. I think it would be a very good reason. 

Secretary SHarp. A very good reason. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Understand, this committee doesn’t want to reduce 
that 100 percent lift on D-day. We want to increase it if possible; 
we want to increase the availability of it. If it means MATS planes 
sitting in the hangars and on the end of the runways, and it can be 
justified on an economic and efficient basis, then this committee would 

e perfectly willing to recommend that, I am sure. I can’t speak for 
them in advance of course, but I believe they would be willing to 
recommend that you look upon your MATS operations as to its op- 
erating investment, your capital investment in planes, and your crews 
and your operations, strictly on the basis of it operating as a nucleus 
for the necessary training purposes which you must have, the necessary 
exercise of planes which you must have, the necessary running of routes 
and maintenance, and so forth, which you would have to have at 
D-day, and then the filling in of that gap with a program which would 
be economic and efficient and available on D- day. 

Mr. Smirxn. Mr. Chairman, if you had that supposition, you 
wouldn’t have to issue any orders or any instructions, that is the way 
it would be. 

Mr. Houirietp. Yes, you have to implement the policy. If your 
policy is to exercise your MATS planes in relation to the number 
that you have, and the capability of lift, and then give what is left 
to the civilians, that is one thing. But if your policy is implemented, 
as it is outlined in the higher level, on the basis of using to the most 
feasible practical extent your CRAF possibility, and then gaging 
your MATS operation in accordance with that, that is another thing. 
But if you gage your MATS operation as apparently you have ace ord- 
ing to ‘this table, on the basis of rapidly inc reasing—4 times increas- 
ing—your tonnage in 6 years, and decreasing your civilian lift from 
39.9 percent to 10.5 percent in 6 years, then the policy is based on the 
capability, and the extent to which you exercise MATS, and not on— 
in other words, you are getting the horse before the cart. 

Secretary SHarp. Mr. Chairman, I would certainly agree with 
what you say that we only want to use MATS as long as it is an 
economical use of the taxpayers’ and citizens’ investment in defense. 

MATS is the same kind of an organization that Strategic Air 
Command is. 

Mr. Hourrinxp. I agree with you on that. 

Secretary SHarp. Strategic Air Command, unfortunately, can’t 
carry out any other duties for the Defense Department than simply 
to exercise itself and being practiced. The Military Air Transport 
Service can, while it is exercising, perform certain services for the 
Department of Defense, while it is, let us say, ‘boring holes in the 
air.” 

Mr. Houirre.p. That is true. 
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Secretary SHarpP. Beyond that point, I agree with you we should do 
the most economical thing. If it is more economical then not to use 
MATS to a larger degree, even though the taxpayers have a very large 
investment in aircraft, equipment, maintenance, and so on, and turn 
this work over to the commercial airlines, I would agree this is in the 
best interest of the citizens of the United States after that point, 
boring the holes in the air for exercise. 

We would agree with you that this is the sensible thing todo. This 
is the point on which I think judgment comes into the matter. 

We will attempt to elaborate on this in our testimony on Monday. 

Mr. Smitu. Mr. Chairman, what we attempt to say in the policy 
is only this. This is our intention, at least, to the extent you have the 
planes, and you must exercise them, put some people and some cargo 
in them. That is the nature of the policy. We don’t say you have 
to operate them so many hours, or you have to have so many. We 
don’t say that in the policy prescription. 

Mr. Hourrretp. But don’t you think in fact, maybe without 
planning—probably without even due consideration from all the 
angles—that maybe the Defense Department felt because they had 
this capacity they had to use it to justify the existence of the capacity? 

Don’t you think that this thing has gone to the point where it ought 
to be looked into pretty carefully as to what actually has grown, like 
Topsy over the years? 

Mr. Sorru. I think the real question is how large MATS should be, 
and I think you know how that has to be determined. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes, it has to be 

Mr. Smiru. There is a lift to be done by somebody. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. There is a lift to be done. 

Mr. Smita. Yes. 

Mr. HouirteLp. But as to the spread of that lift between the 
CRAF facilities and the existing military-owned facilities—this is the 
point where it seems to me a study should be done. 

Mr. Smitu. When the requirements are placed beside the cap- 
ability, that capability has in it all the CRAF that has been assigned. 

Mr. Houtirtevp. I recognize that, but it is not used. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all there is to use. 

Mr. Houirtretp. You have it to call upon, but your system of 
operation at this time, if we are to believe the testimony of these 
carriers, is not conducive either to the maintenance of aircraft at its 
present level, or to the increase in CRAF capability. 

Now, I have the names here of four carriers. I read the telegram 
from one, this morning. 

All four of these carriers have intimated to me that they are plan- 
ning either filing bankruptcy provisions, or planning to file, or to sell 
out and plan to go out of business in their lines. 

I take no position as to whether they should be in business or not, 
but these are planes and personnel that are assigned to CRAF pro- 
grams, so it does seem to me to mean a deterioration of the CRAF 
capability, or a policy which is going to cause them either to stray 
where they are or to decrease rather than to increase in capability for 
that D-day requirement which we all think is paramount. 

Mr. Smiru. I heard you read a telegram that said something about 
C-46’s. None of them are in the CRAF program. 

Mr. Moraan. They mentioned DC-—4’s, also. 
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Mr. Situ. I am talking about the C-46’s. 

Mr. Houtrre_p. They would, though, in the case of emergency. 
If you had a lift, you would take any plane in the United States to 
lift with. 

Mr. Smrtx. Yes, we probably would. 

Mr. Morean. They would be in the WASP program to meet also 
military requirements for civil lift here in this country, and maybe in 
certain international operations. 

Mr. Suita. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Correct. 

From what it says here, this will remove 3 DC—4’s and 7 C-46’s from 
the domestic and transocean carriers pattern. It also deprives over 
75 pilots of jobs where they have been in constant operation. This is 
from one company. 

Now, there may be other companies that are CRAF possibilities— 
and there has been such testimony before us—that have bought new 
planes. In one instance, as many as 10 new Constellations, and in 
another instance a number of additional planes—I can’t remember 
them—and they are making payments on these planes, and they are 
expecting traffic in order to make the payments. 

Now, they say they are going to have to dispose of some of these 
planes if this bailment program goes into effect, if the test is deemed 
to be successful, and if you put 100 planes in in the place of 10 in the 
test, or something like that. You can see what will happen to the 
civilian air carriers. 

Secretary SHarp. Mr. Chairman, we, of course, as I say, agreed to 
withhold this bailment program. 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes, I understand that. 

Secretary SHarp. In view of these points brought up. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I want to go beyond the bailment program. I 
want to go to this principle. 

Assuming you are going to postpone the bailment program, and 
assuming that you might even do away with it, let’s forget that point 
for the time being. 

Let’s think about the principle that is involved of having the 
largest lift capacity possible on D-day drawn from both the civilian 
area where you already think you have got to draw from and utiliz- 
ing your military capability to the fullest extent. The program then 
that has to be adopted will be something that will spread over both 
of those areas, and without detriment, I would say, to the national 
defense. 

Secretary SHARP. We agree thoroughly; our problem is one of de- 
ciding how much support we must give to the CRAF program in 
order to keep it alive and adequate to meet our needs on D-day, there 
is no question about that. 

This is a problem which is a constant one. 

We review this all the time, and in view of the situation right now, 
perhaps it deserves another review, we will admit this. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Sharp, under your emergency plans, it has been 
stated in the past that the total capability of the military is far short 
of the requirements that will exist, and because of this you have the 
CRAF program to augment that capability. 

Secretary SHarp. Yes. 
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Mr. Morean. You say you need to exercise MATS to keep that 
state of readiness, and they provide a certain percentage of the capa- 
bility to meet your requirements on D-day. You also require a cer- 
tain percentage from civil fleets to meet your total capability. 

What would be the objection of the Department of Defense to exer- 
cise both the CRAF program, the CRAF fleet in peacetime, at the 
same ratio as their expected requirements will be in wartime, and to 
operate MATS at the same percentage of utilization? 

Secretary Smarr. I would think that certainly if we have a CRAF 
fleet which we feel that we must have, the size CRAF fleet we feel 
we must have for D-day, operation, that certainly it would be incum- 
bent on the Defense Department if it were impossible for commercial 
operations to exercise them to do something toward exercising them 
to the minimum extent required. 

Most of the CRAF 

Mr. Houiri1e.tp. To what extent; I didn’t get that? 

Secretary Suarp. To the minimum extent required for exercising 
the fleet. 

I think certainly that the most of the CRAF fleet, you know, comes 
from large commercial carriers who are exercising all the time, such 
airlines as Pan American and Eastern, as various other airlines, who 
are exercising some all the time without any benefit from us, except 
such passenger traffic as we happen to give them. 

Mr. Morean. These people say they need more benefit from you 
to maintain their capability. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. To pay for the new planes which have increased 
lift. 

Secretary SHarp. This is an area which we would have to investi- 
gate, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Ho.iFre.tp. One place I wanted to call your attention to on 

age 5, practically the last paragraph. You say the Department of 
Deletes knows no other way of solving this problem than to rely 
on the judgment of the Government officials charged with making 
the decision, on the basis of the advice of our best military leaders. 
And above that, of course, you outline that the farflung dispersal of 
our forces, and the possibility of a sudden outbreak of limited actions 
such as Korea, and the probability that if a major war comes it will 
come with lightening-like suddenness, argues in favor of maintaining 
larger nucleus fleets than had been thought necessary in the past. 

I think that certainly is sound reasoning. You have to look at this 
new problem, and I think you have to maintain a larger capacity of 
lift than you did in the past, because I think it is going to be that 
kind of a war. You are going to have to have quick and sudden need 
for a tremendous lift capacity. 

But you go ahead, you come to a conclusion, and you say: “It 
[Department of Defense] therefore finds it is unable to go along with 
the recommendations which advocate substantially smaller fleets than 
the judgment of these officials currently in effect has set.” 

Now, this is a debatable point, that conclusion. In the first place, 
this judgment should be related to the lift capacity, and not try to fill 
that capacity almost solely from the military. 

Mr. Smita. Isn’t it reasonable to assume the judgment would dic- 
tate that, if that were the case, that MATS ould be smaller if there 
were more readily available commercial airlift in sight? 
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Mr. Houtrietp. Yes, but that is why I say you want to relate it to 
the overall lift capacity on D-day. You don’t care where it comes 
from. 

Mr. Sir. I think that is right, don’t you, Secretary Sharp? 

Secretary Suarp. That is correct. 

We will bring out our various reasons for the balance we have now 
in our testimony on Monday. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I understand there are some rollcalls going on over 
on the House floor, at this time, and as it is 15 minutes to 12, I think 
we will have to adjourn at this time. I will announce that for to- 
morrow morning we will meet in the Public Works Committee room, 
in room 1302. We secured that because of the need for additional 
quarters, and this room is being occupied by another subcommittee 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee. The committee stands 
adjourned. 

Mr. Smrru. That is 10 o’clock:in the morning? 

Mr. Houtrietp. Ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(At 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Friday, January 24, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1958 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1302, House Office Building, pur- 
suant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investiga- 
tors. 

Mr. Houirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Smith, I believe you had a supplemental statement. Do you 
wish to read it at this time? 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL); ACCOMPANIED BY EARL B. 
SMITH, DIRECTOR FOR TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, 
AND PETROLEUM POLICY, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS); FRANCIS X. 
DUNLEAVY AND MARION H. UHRICH; CECIL P. MILNE, DEPUTY 
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Mr. Smiru. I do, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Smitrn. Thank you. 

This statement has to do with the functions of my office—let me 
back up a little bit. I would like to clear up a matter which I left 
rather indefinite in the record yesterday, or about which I may have 
left an erroneous impression. 

It has to do with the functions of my office, and the followup with 
regard to directives or instructions coming within the purview of that 
office. 

First, I would like to put into the record the latest functional state- 
ment for the Director of this office. It reads like this: 

Subject to the authority and direction of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), and in conformity with his policies, the Director, in the 
fields of transportation, traffic management, communications, and petroleum lo- 
gistics: provides guidance for the development of policies, programs, systems, and 
procedures; assures effective implementation of Department of Defense policies 
and programs, and takes action to assure that procedures, methods, and practices 
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of the military departments are in compliance with them; provides assistance in 
the development of the United States position on NATO matters; directs mobiliza- 
tion and long-range emergency planning; directs activities looking toward the 
elimination of unnecessary duplication of facilities and services, and the promotion 
of greater efficiency and economy; directs appropriate feasibility testing; recom- 
mends broad policies for the direction of the single manager assignments in ap- 
proved areas; represents the DOD with other Government agencies and industry 
in matters of mutual interest; and directs and integrates the work of the divisions 
under his jurisdiction. 

It should be clear from this that we do have a responsibility in the 
matter of implementation of Department of Defense policies and pro- 

rams which are promulgated for the guidance of aes of the 
Tcatitenh, That is true with regard to each directorate in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. 

As to the policy directives and instructions in the transportation 
field, which is here involved, we have a number of ways of, or com- 
pelling reasons for, ascertaining whether those directives and instruc- 
tions are properly and effectively implemented; whether the proce- 
dures, methods and practices of the military departments are in 
compliance therewith; whether the outstanding directives and instruc- 
tions require revision to be more practical or effective; whether there 
are other areas requiring policy declaration and so on. 

For the record, | will briefly enumerate several avenues of approach 
to these objectives, 

1. We have an officially established Department of Defense Trans- 
portation Advisory Council on which I serve as Chairman, with the 
following membership: Chief of Transportation, Department of the 
Army; Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), Department 
of the Navy; Director of Transportation; Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Materiel, Department of the Air Force; Chairman of the Joint Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Executive 
Director for Ocean Transportation; Executive Director for Airlift 
Service; and Executive Director for Traffic Management. 

This Council meets monthly with formal agenda. One of its respon- 
sibilities is to actively advise and assist the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), through the Chairman, by advising, 
in the light of operating conditions, on existing and contemplated 
policies, plans and programs. It has been in existence for a number 
of years, and is an effective instrument. 

2. There is the Materiel Secretaries Council which is composed of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), Chairman, 
and the Materiel Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Foree. This is another active avenue of approach to the propriety 
and implementation of DOD policies and programs in the transpor- 
tation field, as well as other areas. This Council meets regularly 
every Thursday. 

3. Periodic field visits and inspections are made to ascertain the 
effectivenesss of existing policies, the need for revision of existing 
policies, or the need for additional policies. 

4. Special studies are made or directed periodically of specific areas 
of activity within the military departments to ascertain the effective- 
ness, propriety, or requirement with regard to present or contemplated 
procedures, methods, and practices. Typical of this are studies just 
completed or underway in the area of military ocean terminal opera- 
tions in three selected localities. Another is the logistics systems 
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study project which is just getting underway in the service area of 
military operations. This will involve such transportation service 
areas as Military Sea Transportation Service, Military Air Transport 
Service, Military Traffic Management Agency, Military ports and 
terminals, and military motor vehicle management. This study is 
scheduled for completion in May 1958. 

5. There is a representative from my office on the administrative 
committee of each of the single-manager agencies in the transporta- 
tion field (MATS—MSTS—Traffic Management), which meets regu- 
pe to discuss operating problems, practices, and procedures of the 

gency. 

6. We are constantly approached by carriers or by transportation 
industries with regard to what they feel are improprieties with regard 
to our policies or programs, or with regard to practices and procedures 
of the military departments under our announced policies. This 
requires rather constant scrutiny of our policies, or the practices and 
procedures thereunder. This is certainly applicable to the airlift 
activities in the transportation field, as well as activities in the land 
and water areas. To put it bluntly, the commercial transportation 
people are the best policemen we have in the matter of compliance 
with DOD policies and programs. They keep us continually surveying 
the situation to ascertain the facts. 

7. Closely associated with this is the almost continuous flow of 
inquirtes from Members of Congress and other individuals with 
regard to our policies or their implementation by the military depart- 
ments, and the compliance therewith. To answer these inquiries keeps 
us pretty close to the practices and procedures of the military depart- 
ments under our policy directives. 

8. We have periodic meetings with commercial transportation in- 
dustry people to ascertain their feeling or reaction to our transporta- 
tion policies, and to the compliance therewith by the military depart- 
ments. This is also for the purpose of developing a better under- 
standing of each others problems for the mutual benefit of both the 
military and the industry. But each of these meetings causes us to 
to take a new look at some one or more of our policies, as well as their 
implementation. 

9. On top of all this, we have the complaints or inquiries from the 
individual military services themselves with regard to our policies 
or the compliance therewith. For instance, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force are all served by MSTS, by MATS, and by the 
Military Traffic Management Agency—and they have an interest 
in the practices and procedures of these service agencies. They 
cause rather frequent scrutiny of our policies and the compliance 
thereunder. 

In brief, I doubt that we could overlook the continuing propriety 
of our policy and program directives or the compliance therewith 
even if we were inclined to do so. But the pertinent fact is that 
my office has a responsibility to assure the effective implementation 
of DOD policies and programs in the transportation field, and to take 
action to assure that procedures, methods, and practices of the 
military departments are in compliance with them. We believe 
we are fulfilling that responsibility to the best of our ability. The 
matter certainly is not lacking of attention. 
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Mr. Chairman, you asked for some additional figures yesterday, 
or breakdowns—somebody on your staff or on the subcommittee. 

Mr. Houirreip. Before we get to that, I would just like to make 
this comment on your supplemental statement here, that it does 
clarify the situation as you left it yesterday. 

If I understand the general impact of it, in reading this statement, 
it definitely pins down to your office the setting of policy in the 
field, and as far as implementing policies, implementation based on 
the general policies set down by higher authority. 

All right. As Director for Transportation, your office, then, is 
responsible for the bailment program, for initiating the bailment 
program as this is part of the implementation of policy, according to 
your viewpoint. 

Mr. Situ. I am not too sure about that, Mr. Chairman, because 
that is purely an operating matter. 

Mr. Houirrexp. Is it purely an operating matter? 

Does it not affect the policy of the whole CRAF program. Any- 
thing that is done is operative, but also any operation is either an 
implementation of policy, a furthering of policy, or a defection from 
policy. Of course, it is an operating mechanism, but you cannot 
divorce it from policy when it has such an impact upon the stated 
policy of the Congress, and the Defense Department, and the 
President. 

Mr. Smitu. Mr. Chairman, I think it is mainly a procurement 
technique, and my feeling is the Air Force, or MATS, has the very 
definite feeling this is one matter, perhaps, of more fully complying 
with the policy which requires that the commercial air transportation 
industry be given as much as possible. 

Mr. Houirieip. Let’s explore the origin of the bailment program. 
Did the suggestion come down from your office to MATS, or did it 
come up from MATS to your office? 

Mr. Smiru. It came from the Air Force to our office. 

Mr. Hourrievp. Allright. When you say ‘‘Air Force,” then maybe 
I should go back and ask, Did it come from MATS to Air Force? Did 
it come from MATS? 

Did it originate in the MATS operating organization under Gen. 
Joseph Smith? Did it originate in his office and was it referred to 
from his office to the Air Force, and from the Air Force to you? 

Mr. Smirx. No, I think Mr. Sharp could tell you that it originated 
in the Air Staff of the Air Force to MATS and to our office. 

Mr. Houirievp. I see. So that it came down from the Air Force 
Staff to MATS. 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirietp. As a plan or a direction or procedure. At the 
same time, they referred it to your office. 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Is that right? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Rorpack. He testified yesterday, Mr. Chairman, his office 
knew nothing about that program. 

Mr. Smitu. We knew nothing about it before it was definitely 
placed before the carriers. That is not unusual. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Then the referral to your office was a matter of 
routine referral, and was not a matter for policy consideration by 
your office? 
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Mr. Smiru. That is right, and nothing which we figured we had 
to pass upon in advance. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do you concur with that statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you think, Mr. Smith, that if 300 aircraft were 
to be used in a bailment program after the test proved successful, that 
that would not be a crucial policy matter? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t think it would be done without thorough con- 
sideration through all the levels of the Department. This was merely 
a test, as I understand it. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, after the point of the test, then you 
would feel the responsibility to determine whether this is something 
that should be instituted? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. I think the Air Force would so handle it that 
they would determine whether for policy reason something should 
be proceeded on further. 

Mr. Rosack. Would you not be obliged to determine whether the 
tests should be instituted in the first place? 

Because obviously to institute such a test, you would have to 
spend many hours, with many people working out the difficult, 
complicated terms of contract, bringing all kinds of carriers into 
some kind of agreement, putting out invitations to bid, and going 
through all the procedures that are involved in a contract of this kind. 

Mr. Sir. I don’t think we could follow that procedure, because 
if we did, we wouldn’t stop with just the letter air transportation, 
we would have to be looking also at everything which was contem- 
plated in the way of land or water transportation before it was ever 
instigated or tested, and I don’t think we could possibly do that. 

Mr. Hourrreup. On the first page of your statement, reading up 
from the bottom, we find the phrase “directs appropriate feasibility 
testing’’—and that refers back, of course, to this subject of the 
authority of the Director, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense—the Director directs an appropriate feasibility test. In 
this particular instance, you weren’t in charge of the feasibility test. 
You did not direct it? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But that is your function, to direet feasibility 
testing? 

Mr. Smrrx. That is; ves, sir. 

Mr. Hourrievp. So this was testing for feasibility which you did not 
direct. Now I was going to ask you this: 

You outlined a series of committees or commissions—committees 
I guess you would call them-——and 1 committee meets each week and 
1 committee meets monthly. In your committees that meet weekly, 
was this bailment program discussed and agreed to? 

Mr. Smiru. Not to my knowledge, but I believe Secretary Sharp 
could better answer it, because he is a member of the Materiel Secre- 
taries Council. 

Secretary SHarp. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission, that we consider-—and I am sure that the Department of 
Defense considers—that the Air Force is to operate its activities of 
various kinds, including MATS, under its own supervision. 

We are required to follow polici ies which are outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and directed to us by the Department of Defense. 
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The implementation of these policies is up to us. We feel in a case 
of this kind that this test bailment—that this was a program testing 
out a means of implementing the Department of Defense directives. 
We felt and still feel that it is the prerogative of the Air Force to 
initiate these kinds of tests and carry them forward to some conclusion. 
At the end of the tests we would feel that it would be proper for us to 
refer the results of the tests to the Department of Defense for their 
opinion as to whether a program of this kind would carry out the 
policies of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Houirietp. Then am I to understand that the results of the 
test, once the test has been made and the results ascertained, would be 
referred to the Materiel Secretaries Council for consideration? 

Secretary SHarp. I am sure it would, for consideration. 

Mr. Hourrrep. Is that the line of referral that would be followed? 

Secretary SHarp. Normally it wouldn’t be referred to the Materiel 
Secretaries Council. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Would it be referred to the Department of Defense 
Transportation Advisory Council? 

Secretary SHarp. It would be referred to Mr. Smith’s office for 
his comment on the program. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. But not to the Defense Transportation Advisory 
Council? 

Secretary SHarp. That would be up to Mr. Smith whether he would 
like to refer it to the Department of Defense Transportation Advisory 
Council. Our line of communication here is through the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, and we would refer it 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, whom 
we assume would refer it to his chief transportation director, Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. HouiFie.p. I see. 

So this structure of committees which you have outlined here has 
no function in this field? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirieip. They have no function in the field. 

In other words, you were giving us not the procedure by which 
this program was arrived at, but you were showing us an organization 
structure which might at some future time consider this matter? 

Mr. Situ. That is right. 

If it should come to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and 
Logistics after the test, it would in turn come to my office, and it is 
customary that we recommend such items for the Materiel Secretary’s 
Council agenda, after we have passed upon it. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Well now, after they had this test, and assuming 
that they felt satisfied that it was a valid test, would they be under 
obligation to refer this matter to any other body for consideration, or 
would they proceed to operate in this fashion on the basis of their own 
judgment without any referral? 

Mr. Smirn. After the test, Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure it would 
go through the channels indicated by Secretary Sharp. There is no 
question in my mind about it. 

Mr. Houtrietp. There is some question in the committee’s mind. 
You are the director of the feasibility tests, and you didn’t direct them 
as an operating matter. Once it continues to be an operating matter 
after the test, it is just the same as it was during the test. We don’t 
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see any mandatory provision here in your organizational setup which 
would cause them to refer it to you. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, it is done as a matter of practice and procedure. 
Whether it is specifically required or not, Mr. Chairman, it is cus- 
tomary. 

Mr. Houirietp. Did it come to your attention that there was a 
very cursory consultation with industry, and that industry almost 
without exception—representatives of industry in this area—had 
opposed this as being inimical to the building up of the CRAF program 
and to their own economic interest? Had that been brought to your 
attention during this time? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; we knew there was objection to it. 

Mr. Ho.uirietp. You knew there was. But as a policy-responsi- 
ble individual, you took no action one way or caealient 

Mr. Suir. No, sir. 

Secretary SHarp. Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind, I would like 
to comment on the statement that industry was not called into con- 
sultation. The bailment program was initiated, as Mr. Smith said, 
in the air staff. It was initiated, I believe, as a result of a desire by 
Mr. Douglas, which was expressed last year, I believe before the House 
Appropriations Committee, or the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, to try to explore the possibility of bringing industry more closely 
into the operation of Military Air Transport Service. This was initi- 
ated by the Air Staff, and the Military Air Transport Service was 
directed to work up plans for such an experimental program. 

After they had worked up the plans, and worked out a contract 
which would express these plans, in concrete terms, we then called 
industry in to discuss the contract, explaining the whole operation in 
the contract, and requesting their comments. 

The commercial air transport people involved requested another 
week, which we granted, and we requested that they make any com- 
ments which they saw fit, and they responded with considerable 
vehemence to the program. 

This was the first time that we realized in the Air Force that there 
was opposition to this program, and as I have said before, on your 
request we are reconsidering the matter. I repeat, that this program 
was initiated with the idea of bringing industry more closely into the 
MATS operation, and not with any idea of working any hardship on 
industry. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I was referring to Mr. Turner’s testimony which 
is substantially as you have stated it. The proposal was permitted 
in the action of an invitation to bid, which in layman’s language was 
a draft of a contract. [Reading:] 

We were given this at the November 22 meeting. We were requested to obtain 
comments from the entire industry and return on November 29, 

You will remember that the time involved Thanksgiving holiday and a weekend, 
Under the original proposal, the comments were going to be discussed and either 
accepted or rejected, and invitations to bid were to be sent out December 5, to 
be returned on December 27, with a contract to be awarded on January 5, for 
service to start on February 1, 

According to Mr. Turner, this acceptance or rejection was based on 
the individual carrier who attended. Rather than a consultation, it 
seems to me that this was more or less in the nature of an ultimatum. 

There was no preliminary consultation as to whether this sort of a 
thing would be in the national interest or in the carrier’s interest or in 
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the Government’s interest, as far as participating parties were con- 
cerned. It was, in my opinion, it seems from the testimony, a pre- 
determination on the part of the Air Force, and an ultimatum was 
practically given to the industry. 

Mr. Turner points out that a short time was allowed. However, 
you say that the 3 days was lengthened to 10 days, and Mr. Turner 
said that that request was granted. 

Mr. Turner said that they had continued meetings during this 
period of time and that the industry was substantially against the 
bailment program, in principle, although they stated that they wanted 
to cooperate with the Air Force, to the limit that they possibly could, 
and they made a great many suggestions for improvement of the plans. 

When I asked Mr. Turner what was the response of the Air Force 
to the industry’s suggestion, he said that they did not know yet, 
because a great many of the suggestions could not be settled at that 
meeting. They were taken under advisement, and he looked forward 
to a future time in which he would be told what the Air Force had 
decided should be incorporated in the suggested plan. 

You spoke in paragraph No. 8 of periodic meetings with the com- 
mercial transportation industry people to ascertain their feeling or 
their reaction to the transportation policies. Those are not on a 
scheduled basis, but, whenever something is deemed necessary by the 
Air Force, to consult with them, such as this particular program; is 
that right? 

Mr. Smitx. That applies in the case of highway transportation, rail 
transportation, air transportation, and water transportation, and they 
are periodic. They are not on a scheduled basis. They are either 
at the suggestion of the industry or ourselves. 

Mr. Rosack. Have there been any representations made to your 
Division that MATS had interfered seriously with the civil air 
industry? 

Mr. Situ. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. What suggestion did you make to the industry? 

Mr. Smitn. They went to several levels in the Department of De- 
fense. I think, first, they came to our office, or at least the Assistant 
Secretary of Supply and Logistics. That was about the time we were 
starting on the development of a directive which created the Single 
Manager for Airlift Service. 

We expressed sympathy with their situation, and we suggested that 
they wait, if they could, until we got this new organization formed, the 
directive establishing it, and we felt that the results, in time, would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Rorack. Did you, in formulating that directive, intend to give 
recognition to their position? 

Mr. Smiru. I beg your pardon? I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Rosack. In formulating that directive, did you intend to give 
recognition to the position advanced by the industry? 

Mr. Smiru. We certainly made it just as clear as we could that, 
everything being equal, they would give all they could to industry, 
but the matter of judgment as to how much that could be or should be 
was certainly left to the Single Manager for Airlift Service, but we 
urged—I think, as you can see from our directives presented yester- 
day—they go just as far as they could in developing the very best 
commercial transportation air industry we could get. 
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Mr. Rosack. Do you think that anything has happened, in line 
with your suggestion to the industry? 

Mr. Smiru. We think so. The trend seems to be for more and more 
business to the airlines, and I think, in time, it will be even better than 
it is now. 

Mr. Rosack. As far as you know, that is the trend? 

Mr. Situ. That is right. We hope it will be possible to continue 
that trend. We hope it will be found feasible to do it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Well, in view of the chart that was prepared—lI 
will ask a member of the staff to give that chart. We have a chart 
exhibited by you. You have said that the trend of utilization has 
increased. Are you speaking dollarwise or percentagewise? 

Mr. Sir. I am speaking dollarwise at the minute, but I think 
you will be given figures that will show it is true, also, tonnagewise— 
ton-mile, and passenger-milewise. There has been practically, to my 
knowledge, no increase in costs for the service, so the dollar increase 
must be indicative of an increase in ton-miles and passenger-miles. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I have the chart which you have given us, and I 
don’t know how to designate it. It has no number on it. 

Mr. Situ. Is that the chart we gave you this morning? 

Mr. Ho.irievp. It says, “Strategic air transport accomplishments.” 
It runs from the year 1954 to 1958. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, we have no knowledge of a chart of that 
character. 

Mr. Houir1£vp. I will have the staff present this to you. 

Mr. Morean. This was furnished by the Air Force. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Will you take it down and let them take a look 
at it? 

(Exhibited to committee.) 

Mr. Moraan. That is tab 3—D. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 410.) 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, we have the chart before us, but we 
have had no prior knowledge of it, since it is an Air Force chart. 
Would it be appropriate to ask Secretary Sharp to testify on Monday, 
when he presents his testimony? 

Mr. Houtrievp. It would be perfectly all right, as long as we are 
carrying a lot of other things over to Monday, to carry this over. 
But I just point out, in passing, I think it is pertinent, because of the 
statement you have made, that, according to this chart—if I am 
reading the chart correctly- I refer to the right-hand side—your 
percentage of the total was 11.6 for cargo, in 1954, and it is 6 in the 
first quarter of 1958. In fiscal 1957, it was 10.5, which shows a de- 
crease over the 11.6, and now, in referring to your passengers——— 

Mr. Smitru. Mr. Chairman, this is just the MATS augmentation, 
if you are not aware of that. This is not the total procured by the 
Department of Defense from all commercial airlines. 

Mr. Houirtevp. It says “Strategic air transport accomplishments”’ 
at the top. I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Situ. I am told by an Air Force representative that it is 


merely MATS augmentation. I really haven’t full knowledge of 
what it is. 
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Mr. Hourrietp. At the bottom it says: 


Strategic air transport is considered as the movement of passengers, cargo, and 
mail for the Department of Defense between United States and overseas bases 
and between overseas bases. It does not include domestic medical air evacuation, 

So it seems complete. I was going on to the passengers, which, 
according to this, does show an increase in passengers from the fiscal 
year 1954 to fiscal year 1957. It does show an increase on this 
particular map. 

Mr. Situ. It seems cargo does also, Mr. Chairman, if I am looking 
at the chart correctly. 

Mr. Houir1e.p. Well, point it out to me. Maybe I am reading it 
wrong. 

Mr. Smirx. Wait a minute. I don’t know 
very well. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Were you using the percentages in the right-hand 
column? 

Mr. Situ. We are not looking at the same place. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. These figures can prove almost anything. I 
guess we will carry it over until Monday. 

Mr. Smirxn. We would appreciate it. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. To give you folks a chance to consolidate a 
defensive position. 

Mr. Samira. All right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I hadn’t seen the chart myself. I was going by 
the chart that was presented in testimony. I think you have a copy 
of that, which Mr. Rentzel presented. If not, the staff will furnish 
you a copy, and those figures, I understand, were taken from authori- 
tative sources, some from your office, in fact, I believe. 

Perhaps you would like to explain the figures that you have given us 
this morning, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to ask Mr. Marion Uhrich to explain those, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Unricu. Mr. Chairman, yesterday you asked for some backup, 
I believe, to tabs F and G, which we now have. I think primarily you 
were interested in finding out what the dollar augmentation of MATS 
was for these 2 years. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Let us understand the augmentation. That means 
the procurement of services beyond the actual services performed by 
MATS itself? 

Mr. Unricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. In the commercial field? 

Mr. Unricu. That is procurement of air transportation commer- 
cially by MATS. 

r. Hourrrevp. All right. 

Mr. Unricu. We would like to introduce into the record the total 
dollar expenditures for DOD movements of passengers and cargo by 
commercial air carriers for fiscal years 1957 and 1956, which I believe 
you have before you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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MATS augmentation. 
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MATS augmentation. 
Charter travel on supplemental car- 
riers. 


Payments for transportation by car- 
riers of foreign countries. 

Other (carriers that do not come under 
any of the above categories such as 
contract carriers). 

Alaska (carriers operating in Alaska 


only). 

Mail. (DOD reimburses the Post 
Office Department for the movement 
of military mail by commercial 
carriers.) 

Commercial airlift procured by over- 
seas theater command, Dollar dis- 
tribution by carrier not available. 


MATS augmentation. 
Individual and charter travel. 


MATS augmentation. 
Charter travel. 


Payments for transportation by car- 
riers of foreign countries. 

Other (carriers that do not come under 
any of the above categories such as 
contract carriers). 

— (carriers operating in Alaska 
only). 

Mail. (DOD reimburses the Post Of- 
fice Department for the movement of 
military mail by commercial car- 
riers.) 

Commercial airlift procured to overseas 
theater commander. Dollar distri- 
bution by carrier not available. 


Did you also—lI see. 


Mr. Uuricu. Did you want me to read those, sir? 
Mr. Hourrrevp. I have 1957. 
Mr. Unricu. Yes, sir; there should be one for 1956. 
not have one, I will make one available to you, sir. 


I have 1956. 
If you do 
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Mr. Hourrieip. You might interpret those for the record now. 

Mr. Unricn. Actually, during fiscal year 1957, under the heading 
“Certificated carriers, first-class domestic dollars expended,” for all 
DOD traffic was $45,406,840. 

First-class MATS augmentation, international, was $33,338,560. 

Mr. Ho.irre.tp. That is international? 

Mr. Unricn. Procured by MATS, the $33 million figure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. The $45 million is international and domestic? 

Mr. Unricu. No, the $45 million is domestic commercial air 
transportation, first-class, procured by all agencies of the Department 
of Defense—passengers, of course. 

Mr. Houirietp. And the breakdown there is over $33 million, 
which was procured by MATS? 

Mr. Unricnu. Yes, sir; that portion was procured by MATS from 
the certificated carriers. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Uunricu. Coach, domestic dollar procurement from certifi- 
cated carriers was $7,337,704; international individual and charter 
travel was $41,316,320; domestic charter procured from certificated 
carriers, $972,950; Logair procurement from certificated carriers, 
domestic, $13,720,000; freight procured, domestically from certifi- 
cated carriers, $8,607,720; making a total procurement by all DOD 
agencies from certificated air carriers for fiscal year 1957, domesti- 
cally, $76,045,214; internationally, $74,654,880. 

Total dollar procurement from supplemental carriers for fiscal year 
1957 was as follows: Cieuhiendile air movements, domestically, 


$9,243,000; commercial air movements procured by MATS, inter- 
nationally, $16,286,993; Logair, domestic, $4,016,267; Logair, inter- 


national, $16,621,710; Quicktrans domestic, $2,475,869. 

I correct myself under supplemental carriers, Logair, international, 
Mr. Chairman; that should have been charter travel, not chartered 
for the Logair. Logair is domestic operation; charter travel, $16,- 
621,710. That is procured by all agencies of DOD. 

Mr. Ho.uirretp. Then what is your change? You say “charter 
travel after the 16 million.” 

Mr. Unricu. I made a mistake in reading it, Mr. Chairman. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Oh. 

Mr. Unricn. The total dollar expenditure, domestically, for sup- 
plemental carriers is $15,735,136; total dollar expenditures, supple- 
mental carriers, $32,908,703. 

The next item is payments for transportation by carriers of foreign 
countries—that is other than United States flag carriers—$1,032,429. 
These figures are all international procurement. 

“Other,” that is, part 45 carriers that are not under the regulation 
of the Board, $430,040; carriers operating in Alaska only, $2,460,318; 
mail, for which the DOD reimbursed the Post Office Department, 
$12,028,108. 

Commercial airlift procured by overseas theater commander, dollar 
distribution by carrier, which is not available, $35 million. That gives 
us a total domestic dollar expenditure of $91,780,350, and an inter- 
national expenditure of $158,514,478. 

Grand total expenditure for fiscal year 1957, by the Department of 
Defense, $250,294,828. 
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Mr. Hourrizetp. I don’t think you need to go through the 1956, 
item by item. They are the same items. But in order that the 
record might be more complete; you might just compare the totals 
there—the total of domestic at the bottom and international at the 
bottom, and the grand total. 

Mr. Unerica. All right, sir. 

For fiscal year 1956, the total dollar expenditure for all DOD 
movements of passengers and cargoes by commercial air carriers, 
domestically, was $75,403,367. 

The same expenditure for international was $132,121,754, for a 
grand total expenditure by the Department of Defense of $207,525,121. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Comparing this total for 1956 and 1957, it is clear 
that dollarwise you spent the difference between $207 million and $250 
million more in 1957, or a $43 million increase? 

Mr. Unricn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrexip. Of course, in order to evaluate that properly in 
relation to the overall tonnage carried, from a percentage standpoint, 
we would have to have other figures which you probably do not have, 
because you do not have an exact dollar computation, I suppose, of 
the operation of MATS itself. In other words, is there a dollar com- 
putation, or is it in terms of tonnage and passengers? 

Mr. Unrrca. I think the Air Force can give you the total dollar 
expenditures for MATS’ transport operation. 

Secretary SHarp. I think we can furnish that figure if you desire 
it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Well, probably your respective tonnages would 
give us @ more accurate picture of the trends or the relationship in 
view of the fact that the cost accounting figures would be based on a 
different concept of cost accounting. So if we could have the tonnage 
figures and numbers of passengers with the total carried by MATS as 
against the total carried by the civilian carriers, I think that would 
present a clear picture of the trend. 

(The following information was subsequently received:) 


TaBLE VI.—MATS traffic statistics, 1954-58—Number of passengers and amount 
of cargo, including mail, carried by MATS and an explanation as to the increase 


1 i l ~— | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fisca] year | Fiscal year | 1st half 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | fiscal year 
| 1988 
| | 
ciithauitl | Sarat 
Number of passengers carried: i | 
NT Pn cciten benno ann 440, 359 | 617, 100 | 700, 250 | 748, 841 | 341, 617 
Aeromedical evacuation --_....._.-..- | 35, 016 | 29, 004 27, 271 26, 955 | 13, 197 
SE ee (1) (1) | (‘) 12, 649 | (1) 
nce be ba tcAlend amraken oe | 48, 405 | 8, 642 | 148, 595 | 190, 466 171, 025 
Number of tons carried: 
PE MING ira cn pnaincsscnedwacne 75, 173 120, 517 150, 125 149, 531 | 82, 639 
NN, Sita) 2s kh -sdes andes | 9, 909 | 1, 531 


15, 092 17, 482 4, 583 





1 Not available. 


Note.—While there was a decrease in commercial lift contracted by MATS in fiscal year 1955 as a result 
of the phase down after the Korean conflict, this requirement picked up again in fisca] year 1956 because of 
the large rotation of military personnel including the movement of dependents to everseas installations due 
to removal of wartime restrictions. Regarding cargo movements there has been considerable increase in 


Air Force airlift requirements in the past year because of a reduction of supply stockpiles in overseas depots 
through expeditious movement of logistic support by air. The closing out of military installations, reloca- 
tion of military units due to reduction in force, and special operations such as Safe Haven and support 
of the U. N. in the Middle East crisis has tended to increase the airlift requirement on MATS. 
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Mr. Unricu. We tried to go back to 1956 and 1957 and get the 
passenger and ton-mile figures, Mr. Chairman, but there are a couple 
of categories in which we are unable to come up with anything which 
might be reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Houiritetp. Why is that? 

Mr. Unricu. The statistical reporting system wasn’t initiated soon 
a for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 to have readily available those 

gures. 

Mr. Houirtecp. Have you seen the chart presented by Mr. Delos 
Rentzel to the committee? 

Mr. Unricu. I am sure [ have. I was present. 

Mr. Houirretp. What did you say? 

Mr. Unricn. I was present at his presentation. I don’t recall just 
which chart you are referring to. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Will you take that down and show it to him? 
{Exhibited.] 

Mr. Houtrre_p. This chart purports to give us, with certain noted 
exceptions as to areas where the figures were not available, reputable 
figures. 

Mr. Unricu. These figures are true, Mr. Chairman, but they relate 
out percentages as to the commercial augmentation of MATS by 
MATS. 

Mr. Houirieip. That is true. The figures you are giving here are 
not broken down as between MATS and the Defense Department, is 
that right? 

Mr. Unricu. Well, I have given you the breakout by dollars of 
MATS’ augmentation, but it is just a small portion of our total dollar 
expenditure. It is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, may we inquire what the situation is 
for fiscal year 1958? Between 1956 and 1957, you show a dollar 
increase, as the figures indicate; what goes on beyond that? 

Mr. Uuricn. You mean something to support the $300 million 
estimate which we gave you that would be expended during fiscal 
year 1958? 

Mr. Rosack. I will put it this way: Is the trend in commercial 
carriage for 1958 up or down? 

Mr. Unricu. I believe, as indicated in Mr. Smith’s testimony, there 
will be another 20 percent increase in dollars expended for commercial 
air carriage by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that increase for the second half of fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Uunricu. The estimates which we have from the departments 
are not broken out by portions of the fiscal year. We secured the 
estimates for the entire fiscal year. 

Mr. Rosack. In a letter to the chairman by Mr. Sharp, dated 
November 15, 1957, it is stated that for the second half of fiscal 1958 
there are indications that there will be a shrinkage in overall Depart- 
ment of Defense airlift procurements. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Unricn. I really couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Roxpacx. Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Sharp? 

Secretary SHarp. Yes; I think that is correct. I think the figures 
that Mr. Smith is presenting includes movements—— 

Mr. Rosackx. We are talking about DOD airlift. Your letter 
stated, for the second half of the fiscal year 1958, there are indications 
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that there will be shrinkage in overall Department of Defense airlift 
procurements. 

Secretary SHarp. Well, I-—— 

Mr. Rosacx. What I am trying to do is relate that statement to 
this testimony, and the indication here is that the airlift is on the 
increase. [I am trying to pin down in which portions of fiscal ’58 you 
expect an increase and in which a decrease. 

Secretary SHarp. I will have to give you those figures, unless Mr. 
Smith can furnish them now. 

Mr. Situ. I believe Mr. Uhrich can elaborate further on these. 

Mr. Uunricn. These estimates of $300 million for commercial air 
expenditures by DOD during fiscal year 1958 were checked again 
with the OSD Comptroller yesterday. They still feel that they are 
valid estimates. 

Mr. Houtrretp. It is valid that there will be an increase of 
approximately $50 million? 

Mr. Unricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Those figures have been presented, you say, in 
the budget? 

Mr. Unricu. Those figures are estimates which were provided the 
OSD Comptroller as to commercial-dollar air expenditures during 
fiscal 1958. We had a congressional inquiry from a Member of the 
House. Those figures were given to him. We are using that as a base. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, may I read a full paragraph and have 
the letter inserted in the record, with your permission? 

After stating that an overall shrinkage was expected in the first 
and second half of fiscal ’58, Mr. Sharp goes on to say: 

I have had a review prepared of projected outbound channel traffic requirements 
for that period. This review indicates a reduction in need for commercial 
augmentation of military capability. 

And then it goes on to explain that the reduction in forces in certain 
parts of the world caused that decrease. 

Secretary SHarp. I might add there, Mr. Chairman, that these 
figures that I referred to in this letter are international travel only. 
They do not include domestic movements. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you modifying the statement in the letter that 
there will be an overall decrease in Department of Defense airlift? 

Secretary SHarp. I would have to modify that to state I was refer- 
ring only to international travel augmentation. 

Mr. Houtrreip. At this point, the Chair will offer for the record, as 
long as these letters have been referred to, the exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Chair and the Department of the Air Force. There 
are several letters. They will be printed in the record at this point 
in their entirety, in order that there be no use of parts of them out 
of context. 

(The correspondence referred to follows:) 


TELEGRAM SENT OcToBER 30, 1957 


Gen. JosErH SMITH, 
Commanding General, MATS, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md.: 
West Coast Directors of Independent Air Lines Association have registered a 
strong appeal to me as chairman of the Subcommittee on Military Operations of 
the House Committee on Government Operations to investigate the failure of 
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MATS to honor the recommendation contained in Senate Report No. 543 regarding 
the allocation of freight and passenger business to private airlines. The owners 
of these lines are facing bankruptcy in the near future unless they are allotted 
additional cargo business of the Defense Department. They claim that cargo 
allocation to date by MATS falls far below Senate Appropriation Committee’s 
recommendation of a goal of 40 percent passenger and 20 percent cargo. 

I believe it is vital in the interest of national security that a standby reserve 
of private cargo lines be supported and maintained. I call to your attention the 
emergency services they rendered in the Berlin, Korean DEW line and Hungarian 
events. It is urgent that these small cargo lines receive an allocation of business 
immediately if they are to survive. 

May I receive by return wire your advice as to the possibility of favorable 
consideration of their request so that I can in turn advise these western operators 
to contact your office for direction. 


Congressman Cuet Ho.Lirre.p. 


Hon. Cuer Ho.irrecp, 
Los Angeles: 

Unclassified from MACCS 31 K 55. 

Reference is made to your message of October 30 addressed to me in behalf 
of West Coast Directors of Independent Airlines Association. I recognize and 
appreciate your concern and interest in this matter. However, in view of the 
overall Department of Defense interest in this subject I am forwarding your 
inquiry to the Secretary of the Air Force for reply. 

Lt. Gen. Josep Smita, 
Commander, MATS Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 


Washington, D. C., November 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cuet Houirrecp, 


Representative in Congress, 
5707 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the wire which you sent to Gen, 
Joseph Smith, commander of the Military Air Transport Service, on October 30, 
1957, concerning commercial airlift procurement. 

The Air Force is currently analyzing the commercial airlift procurement 
program. Present information indicates that the overall Department of Defense 
airlift procurement has exceeded the 40 percent passenger and 20 percent cargo 
figures contained in Senate Report No. 543. Commercial airlift augmentation 
was 34.6 percent passenger and 46 percent cargo for fiscal year 1956, and 47.1 
percent passenger and 40.2 percent cargo during fiscal year 1957. For the first 
half of fiscal year 1958, commercial airlift procurement is 58.8 percent passenger 
and 25.6 percent cargo. [The last two figures were revised by telephonic infor- 
mation received from the Department of the Air Force and should read ‘‘45.0 
percent passenger and 24.9 percent cargo.”’] 

For the second half of fiscal year 1958, there are indications that there will be a 
shrinkage in overall Department of Defense airlift procurement. I have had a 
review prepared of projected outbound channel traffic requirements for that period. 
This review indicates a reduction in the need for commercial augmentation of 
military capability. The general reduction in forces, including reductions of 
oversea forces, and in funds in other areas, will result in lesser overall peacetime 
military air transport needs in the latter half of fiscal year 1958. These reduced 
needs will likely be reflected in curtailed procurement of commercial airlift 
augmentation. 

Five noted with concern your remark to the effect that some of the independ- 
ent carriers are facing bankruptcy if not helped out by Department of Defense 
business. I can assure you that this problem is of great concern to the Air Force 
and I am in complete accord with the need for a strong self-sufficient and economi- 
cally sound air transport industry to back up the augmented military resources in 
peace and war. However, a number of small carriers are known to have existed 
substantially or entirely on military business for some time. The decisions to 
place so much reliance on the unstable military market (as opposed to commercial 
sources) were made by airline management. The Air Force has deplored these 
decisions and practices as unsound and has asserted that cutbacks in military 
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procurement of commercial airlift could result in financial insecurity for the 
carriers who follow such practices. 

The Air Force cannot, in effect, subsidize any portion of the air transport 
industry. Iam sure you will recognize the fact that bids for airlift are open to all 
responsible contractors regardless of what trade affiliations they have chosen. 
Contracts are awarded on a competitive low-bid basis. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot favor one industrial group over another. 

I hope that this is responsibe to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dupiey C. SHarp, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


NovEMBER 25, 1957. 
Hon. Dup.Lwy C. SHarp, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Suarp: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter to me dated 
November 15, 1957, which was in answer to my inquiry about the use of com- 
mercial aircraft by Military Air Transport Services (MATS). 

I frankly have some question about the responsiveness of your letter, since it 
addresses itself to overall Department of Defense airlift procurement and not 
that of MATS. So there can be no misunderstanding, I quote below the pertinent 
paragraph of Senate Report 543: 

“It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly 
as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo 
requirements of the Military Air Transport Service.” 

This paragraph, and the section of which it is a part, entitled, ‘‘Use of Com- 
mercial Carriers,’’ was specifically reemphasized in the report of the conference 
committee. 

The whole point, of course, is to make maximum utilization by the Department 
of Defense of United States civil air carriers because this ‘‘is essential both in the 
promotion of our free enterprise economy and in the provision of the necessary 
ready reserve civil airlift for national defense.”” The quoted words are from the 
Senate report. 

I note your reference to the small air carriers’ dependence on military business. 
I am informed that this is not of the carriers’ own choosing—that in the face of 
regulatory restrictions in the industry this is virtually the only substantial market 
left to them. If they are to be in existence when the Nation needs them (as in 
the Berlin, Korean, and DEW-line airlifts) then it behooves the Government as 
a matter of policy to take affirmative action to preserve this important potential. 

I hope the Air Force will give renewed consideration to this problem. I hope 
also that as soon as possible you will provide me with the requested figures on 
MATS’ own performance in procuring commercial air transportation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet Ho.uirietp, M. C. 


HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1957. 
Hon. James H. Douatas, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have just been informed by representatives of 
several air carriers of a new MATS program which was explained at a conference 
with the carriers on November 22 at MATS headquarters. Under this program 
MATS intend to bail 10 aircraft with the 2 lowest qualified bidders to transport a 
substantial share of MATS cargo and passenger requirements in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, for a period of several months. 

It is my understanding that this program is being undertaken at the request of 
the Air Force, to determine the capability of the various commercial companies 
and assess their ability to fit into certain emergency situations. However, it was 
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further stated that MATS would regard this bailing program as falling under the 
eategory of MATS utilization of civilian air carriers and so intends to compute 
this traffic against the 40 percent and 20 percent of MATS passenger and cargo 
requirements which congressional committees have indicated should be filled by 
commercial carriers. 

May I stress that I have no argument with the stated purpose of the program 
as it was conveyed to me, if it is really intended to secure data by running an 
experiment. I would most certainly appreciate knowing more about this, and 
would appreciate being furnished with full information by the Air Force as to the 
purpose and meaning of the experiment, its scope, and its results. 

But I must take strong exception to the expressed intention of arbitrarily 
chalking up the traffic moved under the proposed program against utilization of 
civil air carriers in the sense intended by congressional committees. To do so 
would be to merely create a mathematical figure, in no way relevant to the real 
reason for setting the percentages in the first place. 

These percentages were the result of strong feeling in Congress that the private 
enterprisers in air transportation were a valuable national defense asset and pro- 
vided an economical means of transportation, and therefore should be given a 
chance to perform in fulfilling the overseas requirements of MATS. We are 
particularly mindful of the potential of the supplementary contract carriers which 
have constituted an airlift reserve in past emergencies, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment. The fact that they have developed their own experience, and that they 
have functioning organizations which provide the nucleus for overnight expansion, 
and that they have shown a willingness to perform in tough situations should, 
we feel show the wisdom of giving them fair consideration in nonemergency 
periods. 

It should, at this time, be perfectly obvious to the various policymaking levels 
of the Department of Defense, that it was this concern for the health and stability 
of the commercial air carriers, both large and small, that the 40 percent—20 percent 
figures were suggested in Congress. ‘This would, of course, imply distributing as 
much MATS business as can be made available on the broadest possible basis. 
The projected bailing program tends to go in the opposite direction. First, it 
will deprive us of any yardstick of true costs, since the cost of the aircraft and 
other basic costs will be eliminated. Second, all of the business would be concen- 
traded in 1-or 2 carriers. Thirdly, the suecessful bidder would not use his own 
aircraft, on which fixed charges continue to accrue. Fourth, the program would 
militate against the smaller and weaker carriers, and would strengthen the already 
dominant companies, since the successful bidder would be the carrier with the 
minimal equipment obligations, which could afford to let its own equipment stand 
idle while flying the Government-owned bailed equipment. These are just some 
of the consequences, if this program is to be classified as part of MATS regular 
commercial utilization, and not something separate and specially set up for an 
experimental purpose. 

I repeat, I have no criticism of the program if it is useful as a practical experi- 
ment in logistics. If this is its sole purpose it should be sealed both in volume and 
in duration to meet the experiments requirements and not be used a a substitute 
for all, or a major part, of commercial airlift. To exploit, in the name of an 
experiment, this quasi-commercial usage, as a means of meeting the congressional 
40 percent—20 percent figure would be erroneous. The express intention of Con- 
gress was to involve more carriers, not fewer, to place them in a stronger financial 
position to maintain and expand their equipment, not curtail them, and to keep 
competition alive as a yardstick to measure the performance of MATS as an 
economic operation. 

I would appreciate your giving these comments your most careful consideration. 
Since the bailing program has not yet gone into effect, perhaps there are revisions 
which would be made which would provide the Air Force with such special data 
as your experiment seeks, and still protect the commercial carriers whose health 
and growth is a matter of major concern. This could be achieved by properly 
reevaluating the size and duration of the bailing program. And, under no cir- 
cumstances should this program be regarded as “procuring the services of the 
United States civil air carriers” in the sense and for the purpose intended by 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet Houirietp, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Houtrietp. Referring to the same letters, Mr. Sharp, the Chair 
felt that the letters were not responsive to the point which was 


21020—58——28 
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indicated in the Senate Appropriations Committee’s report. It 
referred specifically to MATS operation and not to the Department of 
Defense operation. That point is outlined in the letter. This has to 
do, of course, with the directives of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, or the suggestion—maybe I used too strong a word, “direc- 
tive’’—that there should be a 40 and 20 percent allocation of passenger 
and cargo by MATS, not referring to the DOD program. 

The Chair and the committee takes no specific position on the 
40-20 allocation at this time, because we understand that it was an 
arbitrary figure, arrived at by the committee of the other body and was 
considered by them not necessarily as a goal but as a step toward 
the implementation of the principle of additional cargo being allo- 
cated to civilian carriers under the CRAF program. 

Did you have any other figures to present, Mr. Uhrich? 

Mr. Unricu. No, sir. 

Secretary SHarp. Mr. Chairman—as I say, I will go more into this 
in my testimony on Monday, but I would like to make a comment. 

We don’t know exactly, either, how the 40 and 20 percent factors 
were arrived at. We can only conclude, though, that since the figures 
that were given on which we think these were based were the total 
Department of Defense figures, we feel that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee probably arrived at this figure of 40-20 by considering the 
overall Department of Defense figures, perhaps not realizing that the 
MATS figures were on cargo lift, not on passenger lift. Passenger 
lift is so close to that figure of 20 percent, that it would seem im- 
practical to change that percent; if it were possible to change it at 
all, it would still retain the original concept. So we really feel the 
figures of 40-20 were arrived at = looking at the overall Department 
of Defense figures. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. The Chair, of course, cannot pass on that, because 
I am not aware of the background by which they used the figures. 
All this committee can rely on is the statement that is contained in 
the Senate report and in the conference of the House and Senate 
which specifically points out the MATS operation rather than the 
Department of Defense operation. 

Did you have additional figures, Mr. Smith, to present at this time? 

Mr. Smiru. Not at this time, sir. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, in order to evaluate this trend that 
the Air Force or the Department of Defense cites in the allocation of 
passengers and cargo to the commercial airlines, it would be neces- 
sary to have the comparable information on the trend within the 
Department of Defense, and the total dollar expenditures within the 
Department of Defense for airlift—that is, airlift provided by all 
military aircraft. 

I understand this is pretty hard to arrive at. 

Mr. Unricu. You are speaking now of the MATS transport fleet? 

Mr. Morean. Not just the MATS but the so-called administrative 
aircraft, and other aircraft that are used on an opportune basis— 
opportune airlift basis. We realize that it is difficult to arrive at a 
cost figure, but there is the Bureau of the Budget directive of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1957, which was the Budget directive previously cited in the 
hearing, justifying the existence or the continued operation of a 
service-type activity in competition with commercial activities. 
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This directive says that in making the cost comparison, the costs of 
Government operations should be fairly computed and complete, 
covering both direct and indirect costs, including elements not 
usually chargeable to current appropriations, such as depreciation, 
interest on the Government’s investment, the cost of self-insurance, 
even though it is unfunded. There shall also be added an allowance 
for Federal, State, and local taxes to the extent necessary to put the 
costs on a comparable basis. 

Is there currently under study, or in the program, an evaluation 
of the MATS operation to comply with this budget directive? 

Secretary Saarp. Mr. Chairman, I think there will be a study under 
the single manager of MATS. This is one of the purposes of having 
a single manager, with an industrial fund type of operation, is to 
arrive at this kind of accounting, so that we can better compare our 
expenses with the expenses of operating a commercial-type operation. 
I am afraid, though, it won’t be in effect until the start of fiscal 1959, 
when we start the industrial funding of MATS. Until that time, we 
have to develop tariffs which are based on our costs. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Going di with what you just said, Mr. Secretary, 
what is meant by the Air Force’s developing terms of reference to 
implementing Department of Defense directive concerning a single 
management? 

Secretary SHarp. These are the details of management procedures 
between the three services, largely. Exactly how we will allocate the 
cost of commercial air augmentation in computing our rates, charging 
the Army, the Navy, and the other agencies of the Government—the 
exact detailed procedure of how the MATS single manager will 
operate——— 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does this include the accounting procedure? 

Secretary SHarp. It has a great many accounting procedures in it. 
We would be glad to introduce this whole piece of paper into the 
record if you are interested in it, sir. It is quite a lengthy study. 

Mr. Lipscoms. According to this which came out in the ninth annual 
progress report, concerning the joint programs in approved accounting. 
It says: 

These terms of references are in the office of the Secretary of Defense at the 
present time. Pending their approval, action is being taken to develop such 
portions of the systems and procedures required for an industrial fund operation 
that lend themselves to the development action at this time. 

In other words, according to this ninth annual report, the accounting 
procedures from the Air Force are already in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for approval. 

Secretary SHarp. Yes, sir. I am not sure whether they are still in 
the hands of the Department of Defense for approval, but we develop 
the accounting procedures and submit them to the Department of 
Defense for their approval. 

Mr. Liescoms. But that wasn’t your response to Mr. Morgan’s ques- 
tion. You said that they had to be developed, that you were working 
on them. According to this statement, you have already worked on 
them and they are in the hands of the Department of Defense now. 

Secretary SHarp. Oh, no, sir, I was saying that in the industrial 
fund operation, which will incorporate these accounting procedures, 
is going into effect as of the beginning of fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Then you have complied with all of the require- 
ments suggested by the Comptroller General? 

Secretary SHarp. I hope we have complied with all the require- 
ments. But I doubt whether there are contingencies in there for all 
of the local taxes, and so on, and things of that kind. I really don’t 
believe we have included those items in our directive; is that correct? 

Mr. Unricn. There are still a number of items to be completed for 
the industrial fund, before the industrial fund can be put into effect. 
That was one of the primary reasons the date was set back for imple- 
mentation of the industrial fund from January 1, 1958 to July 1, 1958. 

For example, your industrial fund charter has not been completed 
and approved at the OSD level. Your tariffs have not been approved 
at the OSD level. Many of these other items are in the process of 
completion at the present time, before the industrial fund can be 
adopted. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I may have misunderstood, but in reference to 
Mr. Morgan’s question, | understood the Air Force was just working 
on this at the present time. Evidently you have completed this and 
are awaiting approval from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Unricn. The terms of reference have been approved. We 
still have numerous things which the Air Staff is currently working 
on and coordinating with the Army and Navy prior to submission 
to the OSD level for approval. 

For example, the concept of operations, the organization and staffing 
pattern, certain cross-service agreements, it is essential that those 
things be completed and approved prior to operating under the 
industrial fund plan. 

Mr. Saurru. Mr. Chairman, if I may add to that, I don’t think the 
accounting will ever consider a number of the items that have been 
mentioned here, not even considered in the case of MSTS, such things 
as insurance, taxes, depreciation—they are not included in this. 

Mr. Hourrievp. That is true, but I think if we are going to consider 
the factors of economy and efficiency, that we have to arrive as closely 
as possible to a comparison of actual costs of operations. 

Now, that does not necessarily mean that if the costs are higher in 
the MATS than the commercial line, those costs are not justified in 
MATS, because there are other factors that are involved. But I do 
think that from the standpoint of comparison, and I think you are 
moving in that direction if I understand these procedures 

Mr. Unrica. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. With these procedures toward the fulfillment of 
this accounting recommendation, you are moving toward the point 
where there can be a more equitable comparison in costs. Then of 
course you can always take into consideration those factors of national 
security which are involved which cause the costs to be higher. 

Mr. Smirx. I think we are in complete agreement on that, Mr. 
Chairman. We are moving in that direction, and it certainly must 
be, if there is to be a true comparison of cost, you must include in the 
MATS figures all of the items which you have here mentioned. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I am glad to see that you are moving toward a 
more definite determination of costs. 

Mr. Morean. Who procures the charter travel that you cite in 
this table? 
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Mr. Unricn. The charter travel is procured by all three military 
departments. 

Are you speaking of the domestic or international? 

Mr. Morean. I am speaking of that in the right column. 

Mr. Unricn. That would be the international. 

Under the current single manager directive, the charter travel is 
procured by the single manager for airlift service. 

Mr. Moreavy. Is it effective July 1, or is that now being done? 

Mr. Unricu. That is being procured now; starting October 1, 
1955, MATS procured it for both the Army and the Air Force. As 
of the effective date of the directive, December 7, 1956, MATS was 
assigned the responsibility for procuring it for all three military 
departments. 

Mr. Morean. Why is this separated from MATS’ augmentation? 

Mr. Unrticu. I don’t 

Mr. Moreay. If this qualifies for movement by air, wouldn’t it 
qualify to be moved by MATS’ capability? 

Mr. Unrrtcn. It involves two figures: individual travel, No. 1, in 
fiscal year 1956, and charter travel which is a combination of the two. 

The departments procure their own individual travel, interna- 
tionally, and also of course the single manager directive which made 
MATS responsible for procuring charter airlift for all three depart- 
ments was not issued until December 7, 1956. 

Mr. Moraan. Can you separate the individual and charter travel 
here from that total of $41,316,320? 

Mr. Unricn. I don’t have those figures with me, Mr. Morgan. 
I will get them and provide them to you, if you wish. 

Mr. Moraan. The charter travel, below that, under the ‘“Supple- 
mental’ is that individual, or in groups of less than 14, or what is 
that? 

Mr. Unrica. That would be all group travel, no individual travel. 

Mr. Moraan. Of 15 or more? 

Mr. Unricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Why would that be separated from the MATS aug- 
mentation? 

Mr. Unrica. Again, we are in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, prior to 
MATS having responsibility for the entire year. 

Mr. Morean. This does not indicate, then, that charter travel 
would be above the capability of MATS? 

Mr. Unricn. You mean that MATS could not procure this charter 
travel if the funds were made available and they had the responsibility? 

Mr. Morean. That MATS couldn’t perform this travel for the 
other services; that it was necessary for them to charter? 

Mr. Unricn. I would say that is a true statement. 

Mr. Houirietp. Would you please explain to the committee at this 
time the regulation in regard to the group travel of 14 and more, and 
14 and less? What is the obligation of MATS in regard to using charter 
or commercial planes where groups less than 14 are traveling? 

Mr. Unricu. MATS has no responsibility. That is considered as 
individual travel, and would be the responsibility of each of the mili- 
tary departments. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Are you aware the charge has been made that there 
‘38 a widespread poctailiore of deliberately grouping travel people in 
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groups under the number 14 so that they do not have to resort to the 
charter method? 

Mr. Unricn. Well, certainly the OSD level has not been apprised 
of such a situation as relates to international travel. 

Mr. Morean. Could that charter travel be interpreted as that 
airlift, provided through the Air Force, which is reimbursable by the 
service using it? This is not service provided the Army and Navy in 
excess of their allocation which you bill them and for which they 
reimburse the Air Force? 

Mr. Unricu. You are speaking of the MATS augmentation? 

Mr. Morean. I am speaking of the charter travel beneath that. 

Mr. Unricn, Again, Mr. Morgan, I would have to go back to the 
fact that this charter travel, prior to December 7, 1956, did not 
become the MATS responsibility until that time; and these two charts 
relate to periods prior to being MAT’s responsibility. 

Mr. Morean. MAT’s only responsibility was to contract for it; 
is that right? 

Mr. Unricn. Prior to the issuance of single manager directive? 

— Morgan. You said MATS is now contracting for this charter 
travel. 

Mr. Unricn. At the present time; yes, that is their responsibility. 

Mr. Morean. Was it in 1956 and 1957? 

Mr. Unricn. For a part of fiscal year 1956, they contracted for 
the Department of the Army and the Air Force, not for the Navy. 
It was not until the middle of fiscal year 1957 that they assumed 
responsibility for all three military departments. 

Mr. Moraean. Do we have any statistics on the amount of reim- 
bursable airlift provided to the other services by the Air Force or to 
the military assistance program, or to other Government agencies? 

Mr. Unricn. On the military assistance program, in checking with 
the Air Force, I find that they do not have any figures as to the dollar 
expenditure for procurement of commercial airlift. Those dollar 
figures are included in these. For the past 2 years I am advised that 
the Air Force has programed something like $9 million for air move- 
ment of MDAP cargoes. Of that amount, we are unable to break out 
as to how much of that went on commercial air carriers. Possibly 
half of it went commercial, the other half on MATS aircraft. 

Mr. Morean. Any that is lifted by MATS for the military assist- 
ance program is on a reimbursable basis; is that right? 

Secretary SHarp. I don’t know the answer to that, sir. I will 
try to develop those figures. 

(The following information was subsequently received:) 


Mutual defense assistance program reimbursement for passenger and cargo lift for 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


Cargo 


DOD aircraft: ! 
Fiscal year 1956_.._..-.---- 
Fiscal year 1957. .........-.--- 
MATS aircraft: 
Fiscal year 1956. ....-....-.--- 
Fiscal year 1957 





1 Includes MATS aircraft. 
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Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, could you alert the Air Force to 
provide us the costs of the MATS lift on their international operation 
that would compare with these figures cited under the first-class 
MATS augmentation for 1956 and 1957? 

Secretary SuHarp. I will attempt to do that; yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently received:) 


Military Air Transport Service cost, fiscal years 1954-57, including military and 
civilian pay and allowances, supplies, services, other costs, and depot mainte- 
nance 

[In thousands] 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


1956 1957 


Amount} Per- |Amount} Per- |Amount| Per- |Amount) Per- 
t 
oo eee ee $525, 107 


Total reported cost, MATS 
Depot maintenance, AMC 





Technical services and other missions. --. 
Transport activities: 
(a) Commercial augmentation-..___- 


(b) Strategic transport: 
(1) Reported cost_..._...._-- 143, 260 |..... 171, 562 |.._.-- 181, 138 |.....- 200,011 |..--..- 
(2) Depot maintenance.. ____ 41,496 |......| 48,084 |.____. 67,215 |__....| 72,476 |.----- 
(3) ‘Total cost........... b c s 248, 353 
(4) Less training, test and 
inbetinals asthe reicietal 31,730 |.-...-| 32,103 |....._| 41,420 


Cost of strategic 
Gibco tiwen 
































37.3 | 272, 487 


(5) 









(c) Aeromedical evacuation: | 
(1) Reported cost__....._.__. 7, OO 4. -.3. 4, 843 
(2) Depot maintenance-.___- 


(3) Tees cent... ...65... 
(4) Less training, test and 
Sei Lo 5. coks. Ok. evade suc cee Oe ce: Ol FT. ..2. STS 


(5) Cost of aeromedi- 
cal airlift._....__- x 5, 668 |_.___- COP i. ee. 


Paired 6, 903 |..-..-- Wj OS Teeie ns 
























(d) Special air mission: 
(1) Reported cost_..........- 4, 365 
(2) Depot maintenance 


(3) Total eost.......... 
(4) Less training, test and 







bi Baa 5, 288 |....-- 5, 150 |..-.--- 6, 245 |.....- 











Mh “( | @ | 64401 10] 7,877) 11 




















(5) Cost of special air | 
eee @) hee Do Sie {Se 6:96 4... 
(6): TOO GORI ae ohn nck icsienk oF + Teaesce or he oe” Wueetan (2) 3 ae 




















1 Data not available for these years. 
2 Not available. 









Mr. Ropacx. Mr. Smith, in your original statement on page 3, 
one of the functions cited for the single manager was to control the 
volume and rate of traffic flow into the military airlift service system. 

What do you mean by “controlling volume”; does the term mean 
what services or what cargo and passengers will be carried? 

Mr. Smitu. Are you speaking of item 4, on page 3? 

Mr. Rosack. Item 4, on page 3, yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. That means control the volume and the rate of 
flow of traffic into the military airlift service, which would mean the 
flow into Dover Air Force Base, for example. 
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Mr. Rosack. I am talking about the volume. Is it the case that 
MATS considers itself a service agency which is responsive to the 
requirements put to it, or is it an agency which determines how much 
of those requirements will be airlifted by MATS? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I may not answer that completely. Perhaps 
Mr. Uhrich will. But MATS has nothing whatever to do with what 
comes into their terminals for air transportation. 

They take what is sent in. 

Mr. Rosacx. What is the meaning of controlling volume? 

Mr. Unricu. We have an air movement designator which is 
assigned by the military departments on all movements going into any 
or our aerial ports of embarkation. 

Mr. Rogpack. In terms of routing the traffie——— 

Mr. Unricu. The terminals would immediately become congested, 
and it would become almost impossible to have any management 
control over the operation, if the single manager, as such, was not 
able to control the flow of this traffic into his aerial ports. 

Mr. Roxpack. You are not using this item 4 in the sense of con- 
trolling the inflow? 

Mr. Unricn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Smith, in your supplemental statement you 
mention the logistics systems study project. What will that study 
come up with in the airlift field? 

Mr. Sarru. I think I could best answer that by this: We have just 
completed the detail of that study—it has not been approved yet, 
but it has been completed. 

I think it covers just about every aspect you can think of in the 
air transportation field, as related mainly to MATS. 

Mr. Rosack. Will it have anything to say about commercial pro- 
curement? 

Mr. Suir. Oh, yes. 

The study is purely a bringing together of the facts, and it will 
attempt to accumulate all the facts with regard to procurement by 
MATS for commercial, whether or not it would be possible to increase 
the commercial. It is a very extensive study. 

Mr. Rosack. Will it have policy recommendations? 

Mr. Smrra. It will have something to say as to the adequacy or 
affect the policy regulations, possibly, the declarations, yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Will it have anything to say about possible reorgani- 
zation of the airlift operations? 

Mr. Situ. Organization of what? 

Mr. Rosack. Will it have anything to say about possible reorgan- 
ization of airlift operations? 

Mr. Suir. May I call on Mr. Dunleavy who has prepared this 
detailed study? 

Mr. Dunueavy. Insofar as the transportation system of the mili- 
tary are concerned, this study will be related to a determination as to 
whether or not the organizations constituted are the proper ones to 
meet the long-range emergency requirements of the military and, 
second, to determine whether or not those organizations effectively 
meet the principles of economy, and so on, that are desired on the 
current peacetime basis. 

With respect to your question, the answer is definitely ‘Yes,” 
that it will make observations and recommendations where necessary 
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with respect to the adequacies of the organization, and recommend 
such changes as they consider necessary, based upon the facts that 
they have determined. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is this study undertaken by your office, or is this 
part of a study in which the single manager participates? 

Mr. Dunueavy. The study itself has been established at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, and in his direction, as I understand 
it, he worked with and in conjunction with the Secretaries of the 
several military departments, and the appropriate Assistant Secre- 
taries involved, both at his level and the departmental level. 

Mr. Rosack. The military single manager has a responsibility as 
8 — manager. It is conducting a study; is that a part of this 
study? 

Mr. Dunueavy. No, sir. However, I will volunteer, there are 
other studies made in conjunction with transportation some of which 
are now going on. The facts developed by those groups, involved in 
those studies, will certainly be used as sources of information with 
respect to the analyses of the logistics system project. 

Mr. Rosacx. Will you supply for the record, Mr. Smith, a list of 
the studies that are now going on that have a bearing on airlift? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, we can. 

Would that include those that would be even broader, with airlift 
only a part of it? 

Mr. Rosack. That is right, in regard to airlift. 

Mr. Srru. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

1. Conair. 

2. Logistics system study project. 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to Mr. 
Smith’s statement of yesterday. On page 2, Mr. Smith, you state 
the second purpose or objective of the single manager for airlift 
service, is ‘To provide that level of military airlift capability and 
organizational structure required to meet approved Department of 
Defense wartime airlift requirements having due regard for the 
commercial airlift available.” 

My question is: Would you explain your understanding as to just 
what that last part means, “having due regard to commercial airlift 
available?” 

Mr. Smiru. That would mean that after the requirements for airlift 
have been developed, they will go as far as they can in the use of 
commercial airlift available to meet those requirements, with con- 
sideration, of course, to all the elements incident to the maintenance 
of a ready airlift service in case of emergency. 

Mr. Moraean. This is still the same policy, then, of augmenting the 
military capability by the civilian capability, is that right? 

Mr. Situ. That is right. This has to do only with international, 
or outside of the United States, I will put it. 

Mr. Moraan. This gives no assurance to the commercial carriers 
of a greater participation in meeting airlift requirements? 

Mr. Smirn. We would hope so. 

Mr. Rosacx. Since you have the competing policy requirement for 
economical and efficient operation, it is conceivable that MATS could 
absorb the whole thing, is it not? 
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If you agree to increase the utilization factor by 2 or 3, you wouldn’t 
have any surpluses. 

Mr. Smit. It could be possible, but I can’t conceive of that ever 
happening. 

Mr. Rosack. As a matter of policy, which prevails, the policy of 
x or the policy of efficient utilization of capacity? 

Mr. Smiru. In the MATS area, the policy which governs is that 
reproduced on page 7 of my statement, which said, 
except that the employment of commercial transportation, to, from, between, 
and within areas outside the United States, shall not take precedence over the 
efficient and economic utilization of the military-owned transportation resources 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service and the Military Air Transport Service 
which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense as essential to national 
security. 

Now, if that airlift approved by the Secretary of Defense is essential 
for military service—for emergencies, that will govern it. 

Mr. Rosack. That will govern it. 

Mr. Smitrx. That will govern it. 

Mr. Morean. That which you just cited refers to the military 
personnel and their dependents. This does not apply to the move- 
ment of cargo, necessarily, does it? 

Mr. Smiru. You are exactly right about that, and I didn’t discover 
this. It is really an error on the part of my office that this is confined 
entirely to personnel. The same policy is followed, nevertheless, 
on the cargo and personnel. 

Mr. Morean. But you are restricted by Public Law 664 in the 
movement of cargo by MSTS to 50 percent, are you not? 

Mr. Suiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moraan. So you do not have the same policy for movement 
by water that you have by air. 

Mr. Smitu. That is true. 

Mr. Houirretp. What would happen, Mr. Smith, if the Congress 
saw fit to increase the utilization of commercial carriers to 50 percent 
in the airlift operation, the same as they have in sea transportation? 

Mr. Situ. My prediction would be, Mr. Chairman, that you would 
still have the MATS planes flying for training and readiness purposes, 
and probably following behind them we would be paying for cargo and 
persons of the military on a commercial plane. 

We would be assuming a double cost. To what extent, I don’t 
know, but to a rather appreciable extent, I would say. 

Mr. Hourrie.tp. This would indicate, then, that you had made the 
determination that a 50 percent operation of MATS is not sufficient 
for training and strategic purposes, if this statement would be true. 

Mr. Smitru. I would say the strategic planners or operators have 
determined that. 

Mr. Houirretp. They have already determined that 50 percent of 
total airlift by MATS is inadequate for training and strategic pur- 

oses? 
, Mr. Smitu. No, I don’t think that has been definitely determined. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. I didn’t think it had. 

Mr. Smitru. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rosack. Since you need these training requirements, how do 

ou account for such violent fluctuations in the MATS traffic, as has 
een pointed out in previous testimony? 
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In other words, is training governed by the ups and downs of the 
daily traffic, or is it governed by certain requirements for strategic 
readiness? 

Mr. Sir. That is a question I am not qualified to answer. Per- 
haps Secretary Sharp can answer that. 

Secretary SHarp. A great many of these are caused by SAC rota- 
tion exercises which absorb a great deal of military air transport capa- 
bility at that particular time from its normal exercise, and similar 
types of special activities. The movement in cooperation with SAC’s 
air command, in some other sort of a movement, or in cooperation 
with special projects of a great number of types which we have to be 
prepared to handle in MATS, and in which we are required to par- 
ticipate, all of which reduces the MATS normal flow of training at 
that time. 

Mr. Houtrrevtp. But would it not be fair to say that no permanent 
determination has been made in this field as to the actual amount of 
cargo-carrying that is necessary for training and for strategic lift 
possibility? 

Secretary SHarp. I would not be willing to say that now, Mr. 
Chairman. I am quite sure that there has been some determination, 
although I would have to ascertain the facts on that. 

Mr. HouirreLtp. You might give us that information on Monday: 
If there has been a determination, after reconsideration of the total 
lift necessary by MATS for training and strategic services. 

It occurs to the Chair that that lift is regulated by need of the 
moment, rather than by a training as to future plans. 

Mr. Morean. Under objective No. 5 for the single manager of air- 
lift, it states: 


To develop and guide the peacetime employment of airlift services in a manner 
that will enhance the wartime airlift capability, achieve greater flexibility and 
mobility of forces, and increase logistics effectiveness and economy. 

Mr. Smith, do you feel greater peacetime utilization of the MATS 
operation increases or decreases their capability to expand in the event 
of emergency? 

Mr. Smirx. You say the MATS fleet, or the commercial? 

Mr. Moraan. The MATS fleet. 

Mr. Smiru. The greater their use in peacetime, I think it obviously 
follows the greater their ability to go into operation in emergencies. 

Mr. Morcan. You say they are operating now at a utilization rate 
of 4.4 hours per day. If they increase that to 6 hours per day it will 
give them a greater capability for expansion? 

Mr. Smirx. That is my belief, but I think Secretary Sharp is better 
qualified to answer that. It is an operating problem. 

Secretary SHarp. It would be my feeling in this area that if we are 
required in the first 48 hours, or 4 or 5 days of the war, let us say, 
at 12 hours a day, we would be better qualified to be sure we could 
operate 12 hours a day if we were operating 12 hours every day. 

Mr. Houirievp. How about availability of your planes? 

Secretary SHarp. This would, of course, have to be taken into con- 
sideration. But the very fact we are operating 12 hours a day, 
whether usefully or otherwise, we would be better prepared to operate 
12 hours a day when the bell rang. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We have been under the impression from previous 
statements that the dispersal of the CRAF aircraft was a factor which 
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prevented their being available for emergencies. That is why I asked 
the question, that if you had your MATS planes dispersed all over 
the world, and if this other contingency occurred, they would be less 
ready where needed for strategic assignments than if they were more 
or less held in reserve at points where they might be needed. 

Secretary Saarp. I think this is a very valid comment, and I am 
sure that this is one of the reasons why we don’t attempt to operate 
MATS 12 hours a day. 

We have to have a certain number of our planes in certain places 
all the time, so that I was only suggesting that if we flew the planes 
12 hours, had the maintenance capabilities, had the training pilots 
ready and exercising, we probably could fly 12 hours. 

I am sure there are other strategic considerations, such as the one 
you bring out, which make it impractical and unwise probably for 
us to try to operate 12 hours a day. 

Mr. Morgan. On page 2, at the bottom of the page you state: 

Maintain and operate a military airlift service system within limits approved 
by the Secretary of Defense to (a) maintain an adequate emergency readiness 
position, (b) carry out realistic training programs. * * * 

Are you saying here the Secretary of Defense approves a realistic 
training program? 

Mr. Suir. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Moraan. Has a training program been drawn up and pre- 
sented to the Secretary of Defense for his approval for MATS peace- 
time and wartime operation? 

Mr. Smita. I believe Secretary Sharp better answer that. 

Secretary SHarp. I would say the policy is that we should, in the 
Military Air Transport System, have an adequate training program. 
I would think that this is a highly technical military problem. This 
would probably be approved at the Department of Defense level on 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who we think are 
the only qualified Department of Defense level individuals who could 
pass on a strictly military problem of whether we have adequate 
training or not. 

Mr. Smrru. I might just add to that, the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moraan. You say the Joint Chiefs of Staff pass judgment on 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the training program of MATS? 

Secretary Suarp. I would think that aad be the case; yes. 

Mr. Morcan. On what does MATS base their quarterly schedule 
of operations? 

Secretary Suarp. I would prefer, if we could, I would defer some 
of these highly detailed questions until we have the full MATS group 
here to testify. I am not qualified to answer that type of question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. That is satisfactory. 

(The following information was subsequently received:) 

The MATS quarterly operations schedule is based on the calculated portion 
of its training capability which can be reasonably expected to operate over 
selected routes and not be interrupted by special exercises in support of the 
Strategic Air Command or other Department of Defense training exercises. 

Mr. Hourritetp. If there is a formalized training program, with 
definite goals and limitations, which has been acted upon by the MATS 
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organization, someone from that organization may present it, Mr. 
Secretary. (See p. 510.) 

Mr. Mor@an. Fas Public Law 664 handicapped the emergency 
readiness of MSTS? 

Mr. Smirx. Not to our knowledge. There may be entirely differ- 
ent circumstances in the water transportation field though than in the 
air transportation field. I think we are pretty well assured of the 
ships we need in the case of an emergency. 

Mr. Moraan. Is the Department of Defense operating its rail 
equipment that it presently owns in an efficient manner? 

Mr. Smiru. We presume they are. 

Mr. Morgan. Are you aware, Mr. Smith, of the amount of rail 
equipment that is owned by the Department of Defense, or one of the 
military services—the Army? 

Mr. Smita. We have the figures; yes. I don’t know them offhand. 
We know what they are. 

Mr. Morean. The information we have is there are 5,500 pieces 
of rail equipment stored in the United States. 

Mr. Smiru. That is probably true. I wouldn’t doubt it. 

Mr. Morean. You say this 1s being operated in an efficient manner, 
even though 5,500 pieces are stored? 

Mr. Smirn. It is probably for mobilization purposes. I wouldn’t 
know without analysis. I expect it is for mobilization. 

Mr. Morean. You say on page 5, referring to the Hoover Com- 
mission: 


The Commission apparently favors reducing the size of nucleus fleets and 
airplanes below that determined by the responsible Government officials. * * * 

What responsible Government officials are you referring to here, to 
determine the size of nucleus fleets of ships and airplanes? 

Mr. Situ. Well, it would be the Secretary of Defense, the National 
Security Council, the Congress—it could be most anybody; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the President of the United States. 

Mr. Morcan. What Government agencies receive or have access 
to the overall military air transportation requirements in the event of 
mobilization? 

Mr. Siru. I can’t answer that. Perhaps Mr. Uhrich can. 

Mr. Unricn. We havea close working relationship with the Defense 
Air Transport Administration to whom we, of course, submit our 
CRAF airlift requirements annually for the CRAF fleet. 

In addition, we make known to them the military airlift requirement 
that will be placed on the domestic and international war air service 
patterns in the event of mobilization or war. 

Mr. Morean. Allright. You are giving them only that portion of 
the requirements that the commercial airlines are expected to meet. 
You do not advise them of the total airlift requirements? 

Mr. Uunricn. We give them the requirement which is to be placed 
upon the commercial air industry. However. in the past, Mr. Blue- 
stone, in his relationship with our offices, has had data which goes 
into the total airlift requirement. 

Mr. Morean. Does the Department of Defense have more than 
one set of wartime airlift requirements? 

Mr. Unricn. To my knowledge; no, sir. 

Actually, the airlift requirements are developed annually, based 
upon approved plans, by the individual services and are screened by 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For the CRAF plan, for instance, these 
requirements funnel through our office for a spot check and review 
prior to submission to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do they come down from the Joint Chiefs to 
your office? 

Mr. Unricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouirieLtp. How do they get up to the Joint Chiefs? 

Mr. Uunricn. The Joint Chiefs, through their internal organization, 
secure them unilaterally from the three military departments, based 
upon approved war plans—plans developed by the Joint Chiefs, and 
those which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Bluestone in his testi- 
mony mentioned that there were 2 plans, 1 a so-called objective plan, 
and 1 plan based on capability to meet the requirements. 

Are you disagreeing with his testimony? 

Mr. Unricu. I wouldn’t necessarily disagree with his testimony. 
I know at the present time the military departments and the Joint 
Chiefs are developing airlift requirements based upon the approved 
joint strategic objectives plan, which go through the fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. Moraan. Is that plan based on the capability, or is it an objec- 
tive plan as to what each service would like to have in the way of air- 
lift? 

Mr. Unricu. No; that plan is based upon guidance furnished by 
the National Security Council and is compatible with the new strategic 
planning concepts. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Smith, on February 20, 1956, you testified before 
the House Appropriations Committee, and I quote: 

Aceording to the latest study made by both the military and civilian groups, 
there is not enough equipment in both the military and civilian fields today to 
meet the requirements for mobilization. 

Has the situation changed to any extent since your cited testimony? 

Mr. Smrru. I think we are getting over into classified material, if 
I may suggest it. 

Mr. Morean. This was in an unclassified edition of the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Situ. I think the comment ought to be classified. 

Mr. Moraan. All right. Is there a policy directive applicable to 
airlifting passengers and cargo for the millitary assistance program? 

Mr. Smiru. As such; no. 

Mr. Morcan. How about the reimbursable—— 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; there is a policy with regard to the reimbursable. 
Am I right, Mr. Uhrich, in regard to that? 

Mr. Unricnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sairu. I think Mr. Uhrich has it here. 

Mr. Unricn. We have a policy directive. 

Mr. Smirn. I think our attorney, Mr. Morse, will give you that 
information. 

Mr. Morse. We have instructions, sir, with respect to the whole 
problem of reimbursable and nonreimbursable travel by military air- 
craft which I can submit to you. It is DOD Instruction No. 4515.3. 

Mr. Moraan. Will you submit that to the committee, please? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

(The instruction referred to follows:) 
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Number: 4515.3 
Date: 11 October 1954 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Reimbursable and Nonreimbursable Travel by Military Aircraft 


I, PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this Instruction to prescribe the policy of the Department 
of Defense with respect to the Use of Military Aircraft by Members of Congress 
and Other Federal Officials. 


Il. CANCELLATION 


Directive No. 4515.3, Use of Military Aircraft by Members of Congress and 
Other Federal Officials, dated 4 March 1952, is hereby cancelled. 


Ill. APPLICABILITY 


Military aircraft may be used by Members of Congress and Other Federal 
Officials under the following conditions: 
A. Travel Without Reimbursement: 

1. Sponsored Travel: Sponsored travel is defined as and confined to mili- 
tary air transportation furnished by a military department to its own officials 
or to members of Congress and other Government officials or other persons 
to whom an invitation to travel has been extended by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense or by one of the military departments. The military 
departments (Army, Navy and Air Force) are granted the authority to ex- 
tend such invitations unilaterally to Congressional committees, and staff 
members, individual members of Congress, and other Government officials, 
when the purpose of the travel is of primary concern to the military depart- 
ment extending the invitation. 

(a) Officials of the Department of Defense, Military Departments, etc.— 
Travel without reimbursement by officials and by military and civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense, the three military departments 
and the boards and other agencies of the Department of Defense shall 
be governed by such regulations as the Secretary of Defense may from 
time to time prescribe. 

2. Nonsponsored Travel: Nonsponsored travel is defined as and confined 
to military air transportation furnished pursuant to an official request upon 
the Secretary of Defense or to a military department from a department, 
agency or official of the Government outside of the Department of Defense. 

(a) Officials of Other Executive Departments or Agencies or Judicial 
Branch.—Requests for travel without reimbursement by Government 
officials of the other Executive Departments or agencies or Judicial 
Branch, whose travel is of primary interest to the Department of Defense, 
will be screened and approved in writing by the head of the agency to 
which the official is attached and the approved request then forwarded 
to the Secretary of Defense for disposition. 

(b) Officials of the Legislative Branch.—Requests for travel without 
reimbursement by members of Congress and committee staff members, 
whose travel is of primary interest to the Department of Defense, should 
be submitted in writing to the Secretary of Defense by the Chairman 
of the Congressional committee upon which the member of Congress is 
serving. The committee chairman should state in his request whether 
or not he believes the travel to be of primary interest to the Department 
of Defense. 

Members of Congress who hold valid reserve status in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force or Marine Corps may continue to utilize air transporta- 
tion in accordance with existing policies of the respective military 
departments (Army, Navy and Air Force) applicable to the reserve 
officer and enlisted personnel of those departments. 

(ec) Nonofficial Passengers (Sponsored and/or Nonreimbursable Trips) .— 
Exceptions to the general policy of prohibiting accompanying travel of 
dependents on Department of Defense sponsored nonreimbursable trips 
are as follows: 

(1) To permit travel of dependents of attaché, mission or military 
commission personnel as may be designated by the respective 
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Secretaries of the Military Departments, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air Force, the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in overseas areas on attaché or mission aircraft. 

(2) To permit travel of dependents of other military or civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense when authorized by the 
Secretary of Defense, or by the respective Secretaries of the Military 
Departments, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air Force, the 
Chief of Naval Operations or the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
as being in the national interest, essential to the proper accomplish- 
ment of the mission, desirable because of diplomatic or public rela- 
tions, or as necessary for the health or morale of the principals 
concerned. 

(3) To permit the accompanying travel without reimbursement 
of dependents of officials of the other Executive Departments or 
agencies, of the Judicial Branch, or of the Legislative Branch, when 
accompanying their principals on a sponsored trip, and when author- 
ized in each instance by the Secretary of Defense as being in the 
national interest, essential to the proper accomplishment of the 
mission, desirable because of diplomatic or public relations, or as 
necessary for the health and morale of the individuals concerned. 

Requests for the accompanying travel without reimbursement on 
military aircraft by dependents of officials of the other Executive 
Departments or agencies, of the Judicial Branch, or of the Legis- 
lative Branch should be referred to the Secretary of Defense. 

d. Nonofficial Passengers (Nonsponsored and/or Reimbursable Trips).— 
The rule generally prohibiting passage of dependents on Department of 
Defense sponsored nonreimbursable trips is also applicable to non- 
sponsored and/or reimbursable trips. However, exceptions to the rule 
may be authorized under certain circumstances. Current exceptions to 
the rule would be: 

To permit accompanying travel on nonsponsored and/or reim- 
bursable trips of dependents of officials of other Executive Depart- 
ments or agencies, of the Judicial Branch, or of the Legislative 
Branch when accompanying their principals and when authorized 
in each instance by the Secretary of Defense as being essential to 
the proper accomplishment of the mission, desirable because of 
diplomatic or public relations, or as necessary for the health or 
morale of the individuals concerned. 

e. Use of Attaché Aircraft by Members of the Congress.—In those in- 
stances where Congressional committees or members thereof find it 
necessary while abroad to request travel in Air Force or Navy aircraft 
allocated to the attachés or military missions, such trips may be author- 
ized if commercial facilities are not available, if such use of the attaché 
or mission aircraft will not interfere in any way with its normally as- 
signed mission, if the purpose of the trip is specifically indicated by the 
chairman of the committee or subcommittee or member as essential to 
the mission of the committee, subcommittee or member. 

A report of each trip so flown will be made to the appropriate military 
department by the attaché concerned, which report will indicate the 
names and numbers of passengers carried, the duration, destinations 
and purpose of the trip. 

B. Travel with reimbursement: In cases not covered by the preceding section, 
the Department of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force may provide 
air transportation with reimbursement therefor, and subject to other restrictions 
thereon, in accordance with the provisions of applicable law, when the traffic is 
of official concern to the Executive Departments or agencies, or to the Legislative 
or Judicial Branches of the Government. Requests for transportation in this 
category should be directed to the Secretary of the Air Force with procurement 
authority chargeable or a clear indication of the method by which reimbursement 
is to be accomplished. 

C. Authority for Certain Nongovernmental Travel: In order to facilitate De- 
partment of Defense operations at home and abroad, nongovernmental passengers 
and cargo not within the scope of the foregoing provisions may be furnished air 
transportation by the Department of the Navy or the Department of the Air 
Force to or from places outside of the Continental United States, with reimburse- 
ment therefor, at not less than current commercial rates (including taxes) upon 
certification by the head of the interested Executive Department or agency that 
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the furnishing of such transportation is in the national interest. In cases covered 
in this paragraph it will be within the purview of the Secretary of the Navy or 


the Secretary of the Air Force to refuse to authorize the transportation if deemed 
advisable. 


D. General Policy on Nongovernmental Travel: As a general policy, the avia- 
tion organizations of the Armed Forces shall not be placed in a position of com- 
peting with United States commercial transportation. Therefore, in no case will 
air transportation under the provisions of the two paragraphs immediately above 
be provided on any given route if, in the opinion of the Departments of the Army, 


Navy, or Air Force, United States civil air carriers adequate to handle the traffic 
are in operation on the route. 


IV. ACTION REQUIRED 


Within thirty days after receipt of this Instruction each Military Department 
shall forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and. Logistics) for 
information two copies of the regulations, procedures, or instructions or other 
form of transmittal to implement this Instruction. If existing departmental regu- 
lations are consistent with this Instruction two copies of such effective regulations 
shall be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
Two copies of any subsequent clarifications, additions, deletions, or modifications 
to such regulations implementing this Instruction shall be submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) prior to implementation. 


Vv. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction shall become effective on the date of issuance. 
T. P. Pike, 
T, P. Pixs, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

Mr. Morean. Does this also apply to reimbursable aid programs? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Department of Defense Directive No. 7510.1. 

Mr. MoreGan. Do you term reimbursable aid to be the same as 
military sales? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Department of Defense Instruction No. 4515.3 
deals with individual travel to a great extent. 

Mr. Morgan. I was mainly interested in cargo. 

Mr. Morssz. Yes, sir; I realize that. 

Mr. Morgan. That would be larger than the individual travel. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Sharp, we would now like to get into a discussion 
of the policy within the Department of Defense—the Reserve Force 
policy board—as it affects members in the Reserve that are employed 
by the airlines. 

Mr. Sayen, president of the Airline Pilots Association, commented 
on that in his testimony, that this policy has fluctuated between the 
services within the Department of Defense. 

We would like to know what the latest policy on this matter is. 

Secretary SHarp. Were you asking me that question? 

Mr. Morgan. Whichever of the witnesses is prepared to answer 
that. 

Secretary SHarp. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Smith, would you mind commenting on that? 

Mr. Smita. Mr. Morgan, that question has been a function of 
our manpower personnel and reserve people in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. We can bring you a witness who can give you the 
complete detail as far as you want to go with regard to that question. 
I think that would be more appropriate because we are not 

Mr. Moraan. I thought you had someone with you to testify on 
that today. 
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Mr. SmitH. No, sir; we have not. We have the understanding he 
will be here when you want him. If you will see that a time isset, we 
will have him here. 

Mr. Morean. First before we go into Navy, could you tell us or 
furnish us the directive which qualifies movements by air? 

Mr. Unricn. DOD Directive 4500.9. 

Mr. Morean. Or cite it, Mr. Uhrich. 

Mr. Unrica. DOD Directive 4500.9 is one which gives the general 
transportation traffic management policies. 

We have several, of course, attached to Mr. Smith’s testimony, 
which touch on “air.” 

Mr. Hourrieip. Gentlemen, at this time, we will excuse you. 
Thank you for your testimony. I understand that we will have 
you back on Monday, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. SHarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirretp. We will have time, I believe, for the Navy people 
to come forward and present their prepared testimony, before we 
adjourn today. 

Secretary SHarp. Perhaps I should at least introduce the Navy at 
this time. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. I would be very happy to have you do that, sir. 

Secretary SHarp. Mr. Chairman, this is Capt. E. F. Metzger, 
Assistant Chief of Transportation. And the subject which is going 
to be discussed by Captain Metzger is the Navy Cargo Movement, 
for the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and we are happy to 
have you and your group here this morning, Captain Metzger. 

I see you have a prepared statement, and vou may proceed with it. 

Captain Merzenr. All right. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. E. F. METZGER, SUPPLY CORPS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
NAVY CARGO MOVEMENTS, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS; ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. B. W. CLAGGETT, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL TRANSPORTA- 
TION DIVISION, PERSONNEL MOVEMENTS, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL; CAPT. T. E. L. McCABE, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
STATISTICS ON FLEET LOGISTIC AIR WINGS AND FLEET 
TACTICAL SUPPORT SQUADRONS, OP-506, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; AND D. S. WILLIAMSON, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY FOR AIR (LEASED AIRCRAFT) 


Captain Mrerzcrer. My name is Capt. Edward F. Metzger, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. Iam Assistant Chief for Transportation, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. I am testifying 
in regard to the Navy’s air-cargo requirements and the procurement 
of airlift in support of those requirements. Detailed statistics of the 
Navy’s air-cargo requirements and procurement have been furnished 
to the committee staff. 

Requirements for airlift of Navy cargo outbound from the United 
States are prepared monthly by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
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for submission via the appropriate executive agency to the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee. 

Included in this submission are all channel traffic and all predictable 
special mission airlift requirements. These requirements are based 
upon statistical records maintained by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts which reflect actual Navy air-cargo movements, and upon 
special intelligence received from various bureaus, field commands, 
interested Navy shippers, and the Navy overseas air cargo terminals 
at Alameda and Norfolk. 

Requirements for intertheater overseas and overseas-to-continental 
United States airlift are prepared and submitted by theater joint 
military transportation heer via executive agencies to the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee. 

The joint military transportation boards are established by the 
overseas theater joint commander. Members from each of the 
military services in the area present to the board the airlift require- 
ments of their service. 

Requirements for airlift within continental United States consist 
of estimates of requirements for special mission airlift by Military Air 
Transport Service and long-term charter contract airlift. 

Military Air Transport Service airlift within continental United 
States is restricted to special mission movement of shipments of such 
a size or nature as to preclude their movement via commercial air 
transportation facilities. Estimates of requirements for such lift are 
prepared by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts based upon intelli- 
gence secured from various bureaus, missile program managers, and 
related shipping activities. 

Charter cargo airlift: Annually a detailed analysis of the movement 
of Navy premium transportation cargo between all major depots and 
to all Military Air Transport Service aerial ports of embarkation is 
prepared by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

This analysis takes into consideration such factors as the total 
traffic flow anticipated between stations, relative urgency of these 
cargoes, comparative costs via other modes of transportation, antici- 
pated service available via common carriage versus chartered air 
carriage, and so forth. 

On the basis of this analysis, a statement of justification of the need 
for chartered airlift service is made and the contract specifications are 
prepared. These specifications provide for flight frequency, points of 
service, cabin-load capacity, and accessorial services required. This 
justification and request for chartered airlift service is transmitted to 
Military Traffic Management Agency for evaluation. Subsequent to 
this evaluation, the request for charter airlift service is referred to the 
single manager for airlift services for negotiation of a contract with a 
commercial carrier. The actual signing and administration of the 
contract is the responsibility of the Shaw. 

After consideration of the requirements for airlift via Military Air 
Transport Service, the Joint Military Transportation Committee 
makes allocations to the military departments, and overseas com- 
mands. 

Special mission airlift requirements of the services are handled in 
essentially the same manner. 

Commercial common-carriage airlift is procured by the preparation 
by the Navy shipper of a Government bill of lading, and the tender 
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of the cargo and bill of lading to a commercial air carrier certificated 
to operate between the shipper and the consignee. 

This procedure is identical with that used in procuring truck or 
rail common carriage. The selection of a carrier between points 
within continental United States is a prerogative of Military Traffic 
Management Agency in accordance with Department of Defense 
Directive 5160.14 of May 1, 1956. Traffic management functions in- 
volved in effecting international air movements remain the responsi- 
bility of the individual military service. Spot charters outside of 
continental United States would be obtained by requesting Military 
Air Transport Service to negotiate a charter. It should be noted 
that the terms ‘“‘charter’”’ and “‘contract’’ are used in Navy discussion 
interchangeably, although each is given a special usage in Air Force 
terminology. 

That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirire.tp. Thank you, sir. 

Now, let’s have the next statement read before the questioning. 

Captain Ciaacert. I am Captain Claggett, Director of the Trans- 
portation Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. I have a pre- 
pared statement which I will proceed to read. 


GENERATION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR Navy AND MARINE Corps PASSENGER 
AIRLIFT 


1. NAVY PASSENGER AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS FROM CONUS TO OVERSEAS 


This is all in general, the generation of these airlift requirements. 

The Navy air passenger requirements to be lifted by MATS are prepared 
monthly by the Bureau of Naval Personnel and sent to the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations for submission to the Joint Military Transportation Committee 
for allocation of space. If the Navy’s MATS allocation is insufficient to fulfill 
requirements the excess is either lifted by MSTS or the Navy requests MATS to 
supplement via charter air from commercial sources on a reimbursable basis. 
These requirements include all estimated regular channel traffic and any special 
missions that are predictable. The estimates are based on statistical data main- 
tained by BuPers, and trends that are peculiar to the movement of Navy person- 
nel. The requirements placed on MATS are for air only and are carefully screened 


so as not to include any duplication of requests submitted for other modes of 
transportation. 


2. NAVY PASSENGER AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS FOR OVERSEAS INTERTHEATER AND 
OVERSEAS TO CONUS AIRLIFT 


These requirements for Navy passenger airlift by MATS are compiled and 
submitted by the theater Joint Military Transportation Boards via the executive 
agencies to the Joint Military Transportation Committee for allocation of space. 
The JMTB’s are established by the overseas theater commander. Representa- 
tives from each or the military services in the area submit to the Board the airlift 
requirements of their respective service. If the MATS space allocated to the 
Navy is insufficient to meet requirements, the excess is either diverted to MSTS 
or field commands request the Bureau to augment with charter air. If the 
charter air is approved by the Bureau, the charter is arranged by MATS through 
normal commercial channels on a reimbursable basis. 


3. PASSENGER AIRLIFT WITHIN CONUS 


Within CONUS the Navy has no MATS requirements. All Navy airlift within 
CONUS for groups of 15 or more are submitted to and processed by the Military 
Traffic Management Agency. Groups of Jess than 15 and individual air travel 
is arranged by the local transportation officer through normal commercial channels. 


That completes my statement. 
Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you, Captain Claggett. 
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Mr. Williamson, do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Wititamson. I have a very short statement, sir, plus an 
information sheet which your staff has requested that I furnish. 
Whether they want this in the record or not, I do not know. That 
was the information as to the specific carriers that had received aircraft 
from the Navy. Do you wish that entered in the record? 

(The document is as follows:) 


The Navy eee the air cargo lease program with the approval of the 
Air Coordinating Committee in August of 1955. This program provides for the 
leasing of those cargo aircraft temporarily in excess of the Navy’s requirements. 
It is designed to provide a fair return to the Government for the initial invest- 
ment, promote the development of a strong cargo industry, give impetus to the 
acquisition of modern four-engine cargo aircraft by the recipient airlines, and 
retain the mobilization capacity of the aircraft in that they will be returned to 
the Navy in operating condition immediately upon demand. 


Navy lease programs 
I. R6D (DC-4) LEASE PROGRAM 


Number Monthly 
of Lessee Date of contract rental 
planes 
OE FS rer ee es EG Oy i ihatha nian dntinnniiiiene aihanes $21, 000 


1 | Flying Tiger Line, Inc_................- Sas DWE cso Lik andl sos edatiod 21, 000 





II. R5D (DC-+4) LEASE PROGRAM 


1 | Meteor Air Transport.................. AOU DR TIO G vcis nite wicmngdidtsnbensio’ 15, 000 
Oi eee POP < Bap BE aninnecinsmnncsmnimisin tient 15, 000 


III. R4D (DC-3) LEASE PROGRAM 


7 


2 CE INO 26 a4eceuncedueciemmees | July 3, Sept. 5, Sept. 7, 1966. .......... 1 2, 000 
Dh ie GG ectiinaknsccsdbsckodstsunad Dale 6. BU Fi We hae ste cine 1 2,000 
© 5 Pes Ge ntnsccnenesracapempeuindiod Aug. 1, Sept. ‘31, aesuaopientekann 1 2,000 
me Onder MOOR. join ckkko. cites edd July 9 2), ANE: DE POURS 5 0555 n se dcss 1 2, 000 
Sa hn ailli Satcaie cn bd einnigh adadeie July 11, (2) Sept. 28, Is Sess 1 2,000 
1 | Blatz_- Jac kckcncackont! GRE EEE i ncdedeodustdccnccdeudace 12,000 
1 | Airline Transport Oarriers..........-..- NG A ica saputinraghtqretnpiendipenaenbind 1 2,000 
Oe 0 In oc) a ttens tere ecieninmiie made July 9, BEE ite eaenicet kes 1 2, 000 
1 | California Central...................... I din ehhG0ktebbnubleddndeadd 1 2, 000 
1 | Southwest Airways..-..............-.... NE I Ba dai te ate nicincannhieeie 1 2,000 
1 | Northern Consolidated --.-.-.....-- nieude PE Bs CO bebe Ltn nccnddeanngee 1 2,000 
1 | California Air Charter. ...............-. Pe Tas ant ao wget i ig omnesittileg cote 1 2,000 
i orea cscs inte cen seneditiacnatd SN SE BI ic a dsccdnnbscaeadeeeaneet 1 2, 000 
DP Speers; BAG. i 65th ck SenD By RON oo as cnn tenkniicen see 1 2, 000 
1 Each. 


Mr. Wituiamson. My name is David S. Williamson. I am Special 
Assistant for Civil Air Aviation to the Assistant Secretary of Navy 
for Air. I am prepared this morning to speak of the Navy’s aircraft 
leased program. 

The Navy inaugurated the air cargo lease program, with the 
approval of the Air Coordinating Committee, in August 1955. The 
program provides for the leasing of those cargo aircraft temporarily 
in excess to the Navy’s requirements. It is “designed to provide a 
fair return to the Government for the initial investment, promote the 
development of a strong cargo industry, give impetus to the acquisi- 
tion of modern four-engine cargo aircraft by the recipient airlines, to 
retain the mobilization capacity of the aircraft, and that they w ill be 
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returned to the Navy in operating condition immediately upon 
demand. 

That, sir, is a short statement. I stand prepared to answer any 
questions you may have. 

Mr. Houirretp. You might summarize this for the record—this 
chart which you have given. 

Mr. Wiuutamson. Yes, sir. The Navy has 

Mr. Houtrrretp. The number of planes, and the rental, and whether 
that rental represents regular commercial rates and so forth. 

Mr. Wiuutamson. Mr. Chairman, the information I have furnished 
you there gives information on three separate and distinct lease pro- 
grams which the Navy has run in the past, except for the first program 
that it is currently running. The first program was the lease of two 
DC-6-—A cargo aircraft. That program was instituted in the summer 
of 1955, and the first week in August saw Slick Airways and the 
Flying Tiger line each allocated one DC—6—A. 

The monthly rental of that aircraft was $21,000. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Was that generally considered a normal com- 
mercial rental? 

Mr. Wiuramson. Yes, sir. 

That was determined to be a normal industry going rate for DC-6A. 

The terms of the original lease program were submitted to and 
approved by the ACC, the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Briefly, these planes were put out on a 60-month lease, which 
required the carrier to maintain at all times at least one four-engine 
new cargo aircraft on a firm order. The aircraft were to be used for 
commercial cargo operations only—no military cargo and no pas- 
sengers—purely to foster the commercial cargo potential. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. This was during a time of shortage of commercial 
planes, as I remember it. 

Mr. Wiiuramson. That is correct. 

They were to be operated within the continental limits of the 
United States. And the aircraft were to be used so as to provide 
a net gain to the cargo operation of the operator. In other words, a 
carrier could not obtain a cargo plane and release another aircraft to 
passenger service. It had to be a net gain for cargo service. 

Also, the aircraft was subject to 24-hour notice for recall—on a 24- 
hour notice with a crew provided for 30 days duration. Incidentally, 
the Flying Tiger line returned their aircraft to us last June—on 
June 15, 1957. They completed their expansion program; it had 
served its purpose. They had received their 12 Super-Connies. 
The Slick Airways plane will be returned to the Navy about the 15th 
of February. 

Shortly after this program, the Navy went into a second lease 
program in November of 1955. It was determined that we could 
release two DC-4 cargo planes, and a very similar program was 
instituted, which saw Meteor Air Transport and Transocean Airlines 
each awarded a aircraft. The titoattlity rental on the DC-4 was 
$15,000 per month. The terms of the lease were very similar to the 
ones we have discussed in the first lease program. However, there 
was One important change: The carriers were not restricted to com- 
mercial cargo only; they were allowed to carry military cargo as well 
as commercial cargo—still no passengers. ‘This change was made 
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because, in order to operate the aircraft profitably, they had to have 
break for return loads, commercial and military loads. 

They were also, because of the areas these carriers were bidding 
these aircraft on, called for overseas cargo, there was no restrictions 
on the operation of the aircraft; they could be operated anywhere in 
the world. 

Meteor Transport’s plane has been returned to the Navy. It was 
returned in September 1957, and Transocean Airlines returned their 
plane in October 1957. Generally speaking, I would say that those 
planes were returned because the DC-4 market had softened and the 
$15,000 rental was possibly slightly above industry levels. 

They could lease a plane much cheaper. 

The third lease program was an entirely different proposition, involv- 
ing 23 DC-3’s. ‘These DC-—3’s were airline configurated aircraft that 
were in dead storage at Litchfield. 

They would have required a complete overhaul to remain in naval 
service. 

The Navy had no need for these aircraft for present operations. 
However, there is a potential need for them in case of emergency, so 
it was decided that we could best utilize these aircraft by putting them 
out on lease. 

The Navy would profit by that plan, the planes would be flying and 
available for recall within 24 hours’ notice rather than being in dead 
storage, requiring possibly 3 months to put in shape. 

The air carriers still needed DC-3’s, there still is the gap, the local 
service people and Territorial people particularly were short on that 
type of equipment, and also the rental that each of these planes would 
command was a very nice profit, so to speak, for the taxpayers, for 
the General Treasury fund. 

So we put 23 of these planes out. I won’t enumerate all the air- 
lines. I believe it breaks down that 18 of them went to local service 
carriers, 2 to Territorial, and 3 to supplementals. 

Their rental is $2,000 a month. This rental is slightly under in- 
dustry levels, I believe. 

The reason for that being that the planes were definitely in bad 
shape, they weren’t like the other four 4 engine aircraft, they were 
not in flying condition, they were in dead storage, and it cost the 
carriers considerable amounts of money to get these planes certifi- 
cated. 

The terms of the lease were entirely different also. 

They were on a 60-month lease. 

However, it is possible before that lease is completed that these 
planes will be up for sale, in which case the recipient carriers have the 
right of first refusal for the purchase of these planes 

They can be used for passenger, military, cargo, military passenger, 
commercial cargo, or commercial carrier. There is no restriction on 
their use—operated within the United States or any of its Territories. 
And like the other aircraft, are subject to a 24-hour recall in the event 
of national emergency, with a crew provided for 30 days. 

The air carriers also were credited with 12 months’ rental to cover 
the costs of initial overhaul. That figure was determined by checking 
industry and determining that approximately somewhere around 
$24,000 was the amount of money required to put this plane in flying 
shape. 
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So they in effect got their first year’s rent for free. 

That about sums up the three programs, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Are most of those in civilian use, or have they 
been returned? 

Mr. Wituiamson. These are all out. None have been returned. 
They are all out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Are they on a lease basis or sale basis? 

Mr. Wiuuiamson. They are on a lease basis. They will probably 
continue that way for about 60 months. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. The total yearly income is an average, I suppose, 
that you put down there, $1,416,000? 

Mr. Witutamson. I guess you must have my briefing sheet. That 
was a figure, when the lease program was in full effect, last May, it 
would indicate the yearly income from all 27 planes, sir. 

I do have some figures that show the return to the Government on 
the individual aircraft if you are interested in that. 

Mr. Hourrrexp. I don’t think you need to break it down, if you 
will give it to us in total, if you have that. 

Mr. Wiiiramson. Well, I don’t have that. I do have here a figure 
that would show the initial cost to the Navy of AR-6D, the rental 
received during the 5-year lease, and the return on the investment, 
which in this case works out 100 percent. The plane is completely 
amortized in a 5-year period. The R-5D was much better. The 
cost of the R-5D was some $398,000, and the Navy, on a 5-year lease, 
would have had a return of $900,000, for a total return of some 226 
percent. 

Mr. Houirie.p. It seems to the Chair, I have known something 
about this program before—as an indication of how the services can 
cooperate with the civilian at a time of real shortage and need, without 
any detriment, in fact, to the advantage of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir, it is certainly a definite advantage to 
the General Treasury fund. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I know how difficult it was at that time for the 
civilian air carriers to procure aircraft to use in their business, and it 
seems like a justified approach. 

Mr. Wiuuiamson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. Has the Navy ever attempted a bailment program 
similar to the one that we have had under discussion for the past 
few weeks? 

Mr. Wiiuramson. To the best of my knowledge, they haven’t, 
Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. Have they ever had a bailment program, other than 
to put equipment in the hands of manufacturers for test purposes? 

Mr. Wiiuramson. Again, to the best of my knowledge, I don’t 
think so—not with transport-type aircraft, at any rate. 

Mr. Moreaan. Captain Metzger, no mention has been made of the 
other methods used to meet the airlift requirements of the Navy. We 
have had mention made of the Quicktrans operation in the testimony 
before, and I believe the fleet logistics airwings has also been mentioned. 

Is Captain McCabe able to testify on both of those? 

Captain McCase. I cannot testify on Quicktrans. I can on the 
ones for fleet tactical support. 
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Mr. Moraan. Will you give us the history of that program and the 
status of it today? 

Captain McCase. The fleet tactical support squadrons, of which 
there are four, are assigned to the commander of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, the Atlantic Fleet, and the Naval Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

The mission assigned these units is to provide airlift directly 
responsive to the command of the fleet commanders. 

Major tasks assigned to these units by the fleet commanders are 
(a) the movement of special weapons and associated personnel and 
materiel between ships and storage sites; (b) the delivery of critical 
personnel and/or materiel required to maintain fleet readiness, and 
(c) airlift incident to deployment and/or movement of fleet units and 
support of these units as necessary until other lines of supply are 
established. 

I have given the staff figures on what airlift they have provided 
during the past 3 years. I am prepared to answer any questions 
about the statistics that I have provided, if you wish. 


Siatistics on fleet logistic air wings and fleet tactical support squadrons operations 


(a) Fiscal year 1955: 


Pants: Wee: 3. oak OS ae witb de dedi es dees 44, 258, 660 
CARING COE gas coaccuna scx aasctedbaubahnawcsutwscscete 22, 959, 317 
ree CORIO oi i no in be i eee 7, 032, 011 
Total tonsnileky..o.cick ois chic eetdachae cou wl wakin 74, 249, 988 
(b) Fiscal year 1956: 
Past tee thet 35 ioc Oe oe ee re Oe 45, 981, 219 
Cates comrmiiena 2. it tess AA Ne as 23, 141, 512 
ele COMMING. 5 5 oc oc cei eence bles 5 ee 4, 876, 876 
RUE OP TRIO so ne bb otk Khe ec ete ee 73, 999, 607 
(c) Fiscal year 1957: 
Passenger ton-miles__............._-. didn ots Beech le BSE 40, 669, 881 
CDI COs cack cess Renta cee 21, 369, 484 
BR OIE OU I cos ns ocd odie vs calves a haesaintnn baaikie wala 4, 142, 541 
Total tO0-4RIUOE. cs. c ons cnn nae ad a 66, 181, 906 
(d) Fiscal year 1958—1st quarter: 
ty a es at ee rae 7, 244, 034 
COMIN WIPO i eo brite ec eat ea chr ek ee econ 3, 552, 139 
Mian topes ctC LEU Se. CURE HES 697, 690 
"hOGRE CORR aos ce ivttnti nineties we Hk 11, 493, 863 


Notg.—All figures include carrier-on-board deliveries. 


Mr. Morean. Is that your enclosure No. 2? 

Captain McCasz. I am not sure what your marking of the enclo- 
sure is, but the passenger ton-miles, cargo ton-miles, mail ton-miles, 
lifted by these aircraft in fiscal 1955, 1956, 1957, and the first quarter 
of 1958, in round numbers total 74 million ton-miles in 1955; 73 million 
ton-miles in 1956; 66 million ton-miles in 1957; and 11 million during 
the first quarter of this year. 

Mr. Morean. Does that include passengers as well as cargo, or is 
that just passenger? 
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Captain McCasz. This is passenger, cargo, and mail, the figures I 
have given you, the total ton-miles. 

Mr. Moraan. Is there a scheduled passenger list provided, or is 
that merely an opportune list? 

Captain McCase. There is no _ scheduled operation of the 
squadrons. 

As I say, they are directly under the fleet commander, and the 
requirements are developed by the commanders in the fleet. When 
there is a job to be done, these planes are there and immediately 
responsive to do the job. 

Mr. Mora@an. What has been the effect of the single manager 
directive on the flogwings? 

Captain McCase. The immediate effect was probably the reor- 
ganization. We decommissioned our two flogwing staffs and reorgan- 
ized our squadrons in preparation for transferring Navy aircraft to 
the single manager placing these squadrons directly under the fleet 
commanders. 

Mr. Mor@an. This has been done, the actual transfer of aircraft? 

Captain McCasr. The actual transfer of aircraft has not taken 
place. It probably will, I would estimate, within the next month or 
2 months, certainly before July 1, when the industrial funding of the 
single manager begins. 

Mr. Morean. What is the number of aircraft involved and the 
type? 

Captain McCass. We will transfer a total of seventy-four 4-engine 
airplanes to the single manager; 32 of these are R7U’s, that is, the 
Constellation; 38 are R6D’s, DC-6, and 4 DC-—4’s, the R5D. 

Mr. Morean. Did you also transfer crews? 

Captain McCassz. We will transfer the necessary operating and 
support personnel. 

Mr. Morgan. What capability does that leave the Navy for pro- 
viding their own tactical lift? 

Captain McCann. We will have assigned to the fleet tactical sup- 
port squadrons a total of thirty-three 4-engine aircraft; 20 cargo air- 
craft, 9 administrative aircraft, and 4 seaplanes. 

Mr. Rozsacx. What was the rationale that entered into that num- 
ber of aircraft; why were 74 used? 

Captain McCasr. The DOD directive directs that the Navy will 
transfer to the single manager all those 4-engine aircraft presently 
operating with MATS, and in addition, all of those in fleet logistic 
air wings except 20 cargo, 10 administrative, and all seaplanes. 

Mr. Ropack. Was that division of aircraft based on a Navy recom- 
mendation as to an indispensable minimum need? 

Captain McCase. I can’t say whether that was based on Navy 
recommendation or not. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you in a position to state a judgment for the 
Navy as to whether that transfer will handicap the Navy operation? 

Captain McCasz. No, sir; not for the Navy. 

Mr. Morean. What has been the total annual operating cost for 
the fleet logistics air wing the past few years—fiscal 1957, and say the 
estimate for 1958? 

Captain McCasz. I do not have those figures with me. We have 
them. I can provide them. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Fleet logistics air wings costs 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Capital costs: Aircraft modernization 











oan mer hmcigieiewuace dapat amin ie tee 2a) $1, 760, 000 $264, 435 
Maintenance and operation costs: 
A. Direct: 
1. Flight operations: 
OG is i I cent 7, 072, 000 6, 831, 225 
(b) Consumable spares and spare parts__...............-.--.. 6, 883, 000 7, 224, 863 
2. Overhaul of aircraft and engines: 
(a) Labor and supplies 6, 855, 000 5, 887, 222 
(b) Spares and spare parts___.__._...-_- 2, 707, 000 2, 466, 466 
3. Crew pay, allowances, and expenses 7, 258, 000 8, 539, 015 
4. Aircraft attrition........_- bndaaeek . 2, 398, 000 2, 298, 000 
5. Aircraft depreciation 4, 023, 000 2, 299, 986 
B. Indirect: 
1. Maintenance and administrative personnel, pay, and allowances_- 10, 952, 000 11, 700, 000 
©, I CUE citi cccsyens snmnannbiin ater cae 3, 159, 000 3, 846, 600 
RP as ee ee ee ee eS ee 53, 067, 000 51, 347, 812 


EXPLANATION OF Cost Data 


1. Inasmuch as the fleet logistic air wings were integral parts of Navy air 
operations, operating and receiving support from the same facilities as aircraft 
engaged in fleet operations, there was no special need for developing an accounting 
system for distributing capital costs, overhead and supporting costs among specific 
aircraft models or among air commands. It is not practicable, therefore, to 
segregate capital costs involved in supporting aircraft operations, such as costs 
of runways, hangars, and ground-support equipment. Capital costs specifically 
associated with the fleet logistic air wings and therefore identifiable include the 
procurement cost of new aircraft and the cost of keeping existing aircraft up 
to date technologically. During the period covered by this report, no new air- 
craft were procured for the fleet logistic air wings, but provision was made for 
necessary modifications to the aircraft currently operating. The aircraft moderni- 
zation entry constitutes the capital cost portion of this report. 

2. The estimates for maintenance and operation are based on accounting and 
reporting systems which develop costs by model of aircraft or Air Command except 
for the entry entitled ‘Supporting Costs.”” The estimates for this entry cover 
the pro rata share of airfield facilities and equipment support and represent a 
proportionate part of the total cost of operating and maintaining airfield facilities, 
support equipment, and other supporting costs based on the relation of the average 
number of fleet logistic air wings aircraft to the total average number of operating 
aircraft. 


Mr. Moraan. Could you also give us the utilization rate on those 
aircraft? 

Captain McCase. The utilization that we have set for the 
flogwings is 4.5 hours a day. 

Mr. Houiriexp. That is the past utilization? 

Captain McCase. Thisis the utilization. The squadrons are staffed 
with personnel to the extent that we think we can average 4.5 hours 
a day. Sometimes we may exceed it, sometimes we may not. 

Mr. Houirieip. But have you actually utilized it? 1 understand 
your capability of utilizing it is 4.5, but have you actually utilized it 
to that extent? 

Captain McCasr. We have at times. 

Mr. Houtrrretp. But not on MATS? 

Captain McCann. We have approached it on an average. I don’t 
know that I could say we have met this requirement month after 
month. We have approached it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you say your approach was within 25 per- 
cent of that? 

Captain McCann. Yes, I would say 4 to 4.5 would be the average. 
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Mr. Morgan. Captain Metzger, you provided the subcommittee 
with a chart on the average Navy cargo airlifted monthly between 
overseas areas and from overseas points to the United States. 

Do you have that before you? 

Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Would you read into the record the totals for the 
years that you provided, by the various means of airlift? 

Captain Stamos These are not the monthly averages, Mr. Mor- 
gan. Do you want the totals, is that it? 

Mr. Morgan. I would like the total for the years, if you have that. 

Captain Merzcemr. This one is fiscal year 1956. We have it broken 
down under subheads of MATS, flogwings, commercial, charter, 
other air carriers, and then a grand total. 

The grand totals for fiscal year 1956: MATS, 20,661,480; Flog- 
wings 19,892,466; commercial 6,205,484; charter 21,634,775; other air 
carriers 3,296,782—a grand total of 71,690,987. 

Fiscal year 1955: MATS 16,183,000; flogwings 20,882,000; commer- 
cial 4,248,000 

Mr. Hourrretp. Captain, I believe we will save time by submitting 
it for the record, please. 

Captain Merzcer. Fine, sir. The staff has these figures, and I am 
willing to agree to place the totals in the record. 

Mr. Hourrretp. All right, fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 





Summary of total worldwide Navy air cargo procurement data for the House of 
Representatives Government Operations Committee, Military Operations Sub- 
committee 

[Weight in pounds] 


| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 1st — 
Carrier 1954 1955 1956 1957 ter 1 


year 1958 

Military Air Transport Service___.........-- 12, 979, 897 | 16,183,156 | 20, 661, 480 | 26, 523,378 | 5, 150, 943 
Fleet logistic air wing._..._................--] 21, 174, 945 | 20, 882, 160 | 19, 892,466 | 17,001,194 | 2, 595, 156 
Commercial common carrier__............-..| 3,737,010 | 4,248,973 | 6,205,484 | 6,986,305 | 1,247,484 
Contract charter (Quicktrams) ___....__- ...--| 11, 701, 814 | 11, 792, 801 | 21, 634,775 | 20, 667,296 | 4, 939, 354 
782 | 3,837,170 | 1,057, 455 


Other military air carriers..........--.-.--- 2, 396, 153 | 2, 284, 819 296, 


Note.—All totals include Navy and Marine Corps cargo airlifted domestically and/or internationally 
during each fiscal year as reported to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


Mr. Morean. Captain, on the movement reports and allocation 
reports submitted to the subcommittee, can you give us the total 
MATS allocation for the years 1954 to date, and the amount of MATS 
lift actually used and the Flogwings lift, and the commercial lift 
necessary to meet the total lift requirements for the Navy? That 
could be submitted for the record, also? 

Captain Merzenr. All right, sir. 

(See appendix, exhibit B, p. 740.) 

Mr. Moraean. I would like to ask if the MATS allocation over these 
past 4 years has been sufficient to meet your total lift requirement, 
excluding the Flogwings operation. 

Captain Merzcer. Tbe ieve the record will show that in some cases 


our actual lift provided has exceeded the allocation, and in other 
cases it has not met it. 
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I would say as far as the Navy is concerned, the MATS allocations 
have not met our requirements, that is supported by the fact that we 
do require augmentation and have MATS give us augmentation. I 
believe that the relationship of the allocation versus the lift furnished 
is attributable to many factors, either slippage, maintenance problems, 
failure of cargo to generate—these allocations are made at least a 
month in advance, and many things can happen to make them in- 
consistent, but they are not necessarily all of the Navy’s requirements. 
MATS does not fly everywhere we need to go, and this is the MATS 

attern put against the Navy’s requirements. The answer is that 
no i does not provide our requirements, and I don’t believe they 
could. 

Mr. Morean. Under the single manager for airlift, you will now 
have to depend on MATS to contract for that portion to supplement 
the capability? 

Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moraan. In the past the Navy has done their own contract- 
ing; is that right? 

Captain Mrrzcmr. We have signed the contracts. 

Are you talking about the charter operation? 

The current practice is for Military Traffic Management Agency to 
approve it, and MATS to negotiate it, and in the past the Navy did 
negotiate and contract for it, prior to the establishment of MTMA 
and the single airlift service manager. 

Mr. Morean. Captain Metzger, are you the officer prepared to 
testify on the Quicktrans operation? 

Captain Mrerzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Would you give us, or insert in the record, the 
totals, years of fiscal year 1951 to date? 

Captain Merzerr. This record starts at fiscal year 1951. I have 
a table here which I would be glad to insert in the record as our record 
of what has gone on up to the first quarter of fiscal year 1958. 

It shows the operating data, the cost performance data, and the 
payload performance, which gives you miles flown, cost per mile, ton- 
mile cost, and so forth, 

(The table follows:) 
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Mr. Morean. Do you have any estimate of the amount of passenger 
lift provided by transportation requests or means other than you have 
indicated here for charter? Charter is the only other means you have 
mentioned. 

Captain Merzcrer. I was talking about cargo charter, Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. I am directing this to Captain Claggett. 

Captain CLaccretrr. Would you repeat that again, sir? 

Mr. Morean. Can you give us an estimate of the amount of airlift 
provided for movement of passengers by the modes other than the 
charter method previously mentioned? 

Captain CLaccerr. No, sir; we do not have that. I presume you 
can get that from MATS. You are speaking of MATS’ airlift? 

Mr. Morean. I wasn’t speaking of MATS. I was speaking of 
the Government transportation requests, the individual movements, 
the movements in groups of less than 14, or under, the ferry flights, 
the training flights, and the administrative aircraft. 

Captain CLaccerr. We could give you the TR, that is, the trans- 
portation requests traffic, by going through voluminous files of the 
TR’s. Perhaps the naval regional accounts office have it broken 
down. That is the ticketed air travel you are speaking of. 

As for the other, these operational flights, and all of that, we keep 
no record of that. 

Mr. Moraan. There is no way of estimating movement by those 
other modes? 

Captain CiaacGert. I can’t think of any way. 

Mr. Moraan. We won’t request the individual TR’s, since that is 
a major task. 

Captain Craccerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are not anxious to put you to any extra trouble. 

Captain Ciraccerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morean. What has been the experience of the Navy in having 
their airlift requirements met in the various categories? I believe 
you have three criteria for airlift: (1) mandatory, (2) essential, and 
(3) that which otherwise qualifies for air movement? 

Captain Ciaccerr. We have found MATS quite successful in filling 
our requirements. 

I think this is indicated by the fact that we have had to charter 
very little aircraft to augment MATS. We have chartered, during 
the first 6 months of this fiscal year, about $1,154,000 worth of airlift 
outside of MATS. That has been chartered for us by MATS, when 
they couldn’t provide it. 

Mr. Moraean. In our earlier discussions with you gentlemen, in the 
No. 2 criterion of “essential,” it was stated that approximately 80 
percent of the requirements had been met. 

Is that still a valid figure, or do you say that is no longer the balance? 

Captain CLiaacert. I do not recall making that statement, sir. 

Mr. Morean. I don’t recall which of you gentlemen made that 
statement. 

Captain Citaaaretr. May I check? It is believed that this is a 
valid statement. 

Mr. Moraan. In the third category, that is, that which otherwise 
qualifies for movement by air, what has been your experience on the 
actual movement of that category, by MATS? 
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Captain Ciaceertt. I would like to check again with one of my 
technical advisers. 

We have moved most of them. 

Mr. Morean. By “most,” what percentage do you mean, as much 
as 80 percent? 

Captain Ciaccetr. We will have to verify those figures if you 
want more exact answers. 

Mr. Morgan. Your statistics include the movements for the 
Marine Corps, do they not? 

Captain Ciaacetr. Yes 

Mr. Morgan. Speaking for all of them? 

Captain CLaccerr. Yes; that includes the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Morean. What is the purpose of the Quicktrans operation? 

Captain Mrerzcrer. The Quicktrans operation is intended to provide 
a regular cargo service between the two coasts, with intermediate 
stops for either generated cargo or delivered cargo. 

Our basic problem is the support of 2 fleets at the other end of 2 
oceans. Our materiel to support those fleets generates in aircraft 
plants, in the industrial east, and our various stocking points. 

We determine that we have a definite amount of premium traffic 
moving between these points, to feed into the MATS system for over- 
seas lift, and after the computation of these requirements, and our 
traffic pattern, determine that this is the most effective way to get 
that transportation carried out. 

Mr. Morean. Do you have any figures on the cost per ton-mile 
for that operation? 

Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

For fiscal year 1957, the system-mile cost was $0.132—13.2 cents per 
ton-mile. 

Mr. Hoturrietp. What type of planes? Was that an average of all 
your planes? 

Captain Merzcer. In this contract we are using C—54 aircraft, 
currently. Prior to about 3 years ago, I believe, they were two-engine, 
C-46 types. The current contract requires that the C-54 type be 
used. 

Mr. Hourrreitp. What items of accounting did you use in that? 

Captain Merzcer. This is the contract cost. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I see. 

Captain Merzcmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have no definite computation of what it costs 
you to operate your own planes in terms of ton-miles? 

Captain Merzcrr. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Captain Metzger, are you familiar with testimony 
of the Slick Airways’ representative regarding the QUICKTRANS 
contract operation? 

Captain Merzcer. I have read it. 

Mr. Rosacxk. Do you have any comment to make on it? 

Captain Mretzcer. My only comment would be that I would not 
wish to challenge his assertions, but I do not agree with the inference 
he draws, or the conclusions he draws, as to the place of the Quicktrans 
operation in commercial air industry. This is a commercial contract. 
It is bid for by commercial operators, and it is presumably a profitable 
operation to them. I can not agree with his conclusion that this is 
detrimental to the commercial aircraft industry. 
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Mr. Rosacx. In your statement you point out that the Navy 
administers certain contracts signed by the single manager. 

You are referring to which single manager? 

Captain Mrrzcer. We sign them, and we do administer them. 

On the establishment of MTMA, which is roughly a year and a half 
old, the traffic management agency took over the determination of the 
validity of routes and needs and things of that sort, and on the 
establishment of a single service management for airlift, MATS, 
which is quite recent, they took over the responsibility for this work. 
Their participation in it is up to the point of actual signing of the 
contract. They have no funds. These are our funds, and we sign 
the contract with the carrier. We develop the specifications that 
meet our needs, MTMA determines who should get it, whether this 
is an appropriate pattern, and things of that sort, conduct negotia- 
tions, and we, in turn, agree and sign the contract, and thenceforward 
we place orders for the planes to fly, and we pay the bill. 

Mr. Rosacx. What I was wondering is, you are responsible for 
administering the contract, to see that it is performed? 

Captain Merzczrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. The negotiation is done by the single manager. Is 
there any problem in having somebody else negotiating, you being 
responsible for supervising the performance? 

Captain Merzcer. No, sir; I don’t visualize any. We set up 
what we require. The man who determines how it can best be done 
by a company, as long as the contract or proposed agreement meets 
our requirements, we could not invalidate the things he took into 
consideration. If we have a firm contract to provide the service we 
need, the administering of the contract really is to insure compliance. 
I don’t visualize any real problem having a third party who is charged 
with the responsibility in the whole field of traffic management en- 
tering into the act. That is a responsibility that is fairly new. I 
don’t believe it will hurt us. 

Mr. Moraan. In your charts furnished the committee—the allo- 
cation of MATS’ lift—did this include the opportune airlift provided 
by MATS? 

Captain Merzcer. Allocations are not made on the basis of oppor- 
tune lift. The total lift would include what MATS had carried for 
us, whether or not it had been allocated. You can see in some cases 
we exceeded the allocation. That was occasioned by more space in 
the airplane. 

Mr. Moraan. Do you have any way of determining the amount of 
opportune airlift that was in excess of the quarterly allocation, or 
monthly allocation? 

Captain Merzcrr. These statistics will show that for all intents 
and purposes everything lifted beyond the allocation was opportune, 
and somebody else can use the allocation; an extra flight or something 
like that was put on, or something of that sort, if the flight figures 
were exceeded, that would be an opportune airlift. 

Mr. Moraan. Has MATS accomplished any air transportation for 
the Navy for which the Navy was requested to reimburse MATS? 

Captain Metzger. Has MATS contracted for any? 

Mr. Morean. Have they provided any airlift for which you have 
had to reimburse them? 
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Captain Merzcrr. Oh, yes; consistently. All augmentation over 
and above their capacity is reimbursable. 

Mr. Morean. That is that which they have to contract for? 

Captain Merzcer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is one of the principles in determining whether they 
get commercial augmentation, or you carry on MSTS, a question of 
the priority of the cargo? 

Captain Merzcer. You brought in MSTS. I don’t think I 
followed you. 

Mr. Ropack. You give these airlift requirements to MATS; if they 
can’t carry it, what determines whether you carry it by sea or they 
carry it by commercial airlines? 

Captain Merzcmr. Basically, the priority. If it requires air trans- 
portation, that is it. It is the character of the need, when it is needed 
over there, and what it is essentially used for, and so forth 

Mr. Houtrie_p. Do you screen that in advance pretty well? In 
other words, you evaluate whether you need to go by air or by ship 
in advance? 

Captain Mrrzemr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.ir1eip. There are times, possibly, when your evaluation 
is not accepted, and the suggestion is made that because of other 
higher priorities, this might go by ship? 

Captain Merzcrr. Well, it is a fact that the timing of our require- 
ments and the generation of cargo available for airlift, doesn’t meet, 
or doesn’t fit, and materiel is diverted to surface. The original 
determination of whether it should go by air depends on its need on 
the ship in the Middle East, and the time involved in getting it there. 
We would not send it by air if we had a month and a half to get it 
there. We establish that. Then we are up against the total limitation. 
If there is an inadequate amount, each service has a man at the aerial 
port of embarkation who, shall we say, monitors the internal prior- 
ities of the service and is able to say, ‘“This is the least desirable, least 
necessary, and can be diverted to surface,” or demand that there be 
additional augmentation or some other means of flying it. 

Mr. Houirievp. Part of your lift is carried by MATS in their own 
planes? 

Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. Now, is there a reimbursable factor involved in 
that? 

Captain Merzcer. Not up to now. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. They carry that by direct appropriations; how 
ever, under the new industrial funding operations, there will be a 
charge made to you and it will be reimbursed? 

Captain Merzaer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Houirievp. Do you have anything to do with setting the rate 
per ton of that reimbursable amount? 

Captain Merzcer. No, sir, we will not. The industrial fund con- 
templates that all costs will be incorporated, and the revenue will be 
established to make a break-even point. 

Mr. Houirretp. You say a break-even point, for MATS? 

Captain Merzcer. For any industrial funding operation, yes, sir. 
There is no way for them to make money in an industrial fund. 

Mr. Houirievp. Now, if the cost determined by MATS happens to 
run quite a bit higher than civilian costs, this would be an additional 
drain on your fund, would it not? 
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Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouirreLtp. What does the Navy intend to do in a case like 
that? 

Captain Merzcer. Well, the single-manager concept contemplates 
that the single manager, who is the Secretary of one of the services, 
will provide this service to the other services, and it is contemplated 
it will be an acceptable and satisfactory service. There is always a 
recourse of the using services to complain or make representations, and 
the single manager then must determine whether the complaint has 
validity, whether there are other features that require these costs, 
and things of that sort. 

We do have the right to express ourselves as to unsatisfactory 
services or high costs. But whether or not the single manager is 
able or should change those costs, is a matter for him to determine. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. 

Then let us assume a hypothetical case in which once this industrial 
funding arrangement is set up, MATS, in order to continue its 
operation, will charge you, let us say, a factor of 18 cents, where you 
could obtain the same service for 13 cents from a common carrier by 
private contract. 

In that case, will you be obligated by the terms of the single 
management to pay the 18 cents? 

Captain Merzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirreitp. You will not be allowed to take advantage, then, 
of the lower rate which might be offered by civilian carriers? 

Captain Merzcer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. This, in effect, puts an obligation upon your 
funds, which is dictated by other than economic reasons? 

Captain Mrerzcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rospack. It involves a shift of cost from one service to another 
in some proportion. 

Captain Merzcrr. It could. The features incorporated may be 
features not economic factors, but are part of the basic military 
structure. The single manager, we will presume, will operate with 
full knowledge of the Department of Defense as to what his status is. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Would it not be a more accurate portrayal of an 
agency’s operation to allow your agency to pay the current com- 
mercial rate and get the advantage of that amount in your own fund 
and then have such other factors as are uneconomic show up in the 
MATS operation as ‘a matter of national defense cost? 

Captain Mrerzcrer. I would feel, myself, that such segregation—and 
I think the Appropriations Committees do get that type of detail in 
their staff work—would be a reasonable thing. But you must re- 
member that if there is, let’s call it fragmentation of the revenues, by 
the services picking and choosing, you would have no basis for 
planning and operating and staffing, and so forth. 

Mr. Hourrievcp. For a single management? 

Captain Merzaer. As far as single management is concerned. 

Mr. Rospack. Do you have any views, Captain Metzger, on the 
possibility of having a single pool of traffic service for domestic 
airlift, within the sérvices? 

Captain Mertzcer. A single pool? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Captain Metzcer. The thought never occurred to me, Mr. Roback. 
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You mean a single pool of equipment? 

_ Mr. Ropack. Well, insofar as you have military aircraft within the 
interior. 

Captain Merzcrer. The military aircraft within the interior is only 
organic. There is no scheduled cargo operation, or passenger, under 
the aegis of the military within the continental United States. 

Mr. Morean. Captain Metzger, can you determine the amount of 
traffic qualifying for air transportation which was moved by water 
because of lack of airlift capabilities, in these reports that you gave us? 

Captain Merzcer. It would not show up in here, Mr. Morgan. 
I think it would be difficult to determine exactly whether the cargo 
that was offered for airlift and subsequently diverted to surface was 
airworthy or not. It is inevitable that some things are offered for 
airlift that really shouldn’t be; mistakes will be made. 

The other factor is that the airplanes are just so big, and there are 
only so many. As a result, there must be sometimes a challenge of 
the requirement, which can develop that the urgency is either past or 
can be met by a lesser quantity or, something of that sort. Those 
are done at the air cargo terminals on the spot to match the capacity 
with the requirement, and the changes, the amount that went by 
surface, wouldn’t tell you the story, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. It previously has been called to my attention— 
and this pertains to the clearing of these cargoes for one form of trans- 
portation or another—this case was brought to my attention last fall. 
It was brought up officially, I might say. A large number of tents 
were to be transported up to I believe Greenland, one of our stations 
up along the North Atlantic route, and the request was made that 
they be carried by air. 

Well, it seemed a bit strange they should be carried by air to Green- 
land in the wintertime—and [ understand that there was an investiga- 
tion of the matter. It was found out that the urgency involved was 
the space in the warehouse that they were occupying, and it was the 
commanding officer of that particular base—I am not sure whether it 
was the Navy now, I can’t remember the details of it, or Army or Air 
Force, I really don’t remember—but the inquiry revealed that this 
commanding officer of this particular base needed the space in the 
warehouse, and he knew that there would be a need in the spring for 
these tents in the north, and so he asked for air transportation. This 
was subsequently denied, and it went by ship as it should have. 

I was just wondering how efficient your screening is as to how 
commodities should be shipped. 

Captain Mrerzcmr. Well. 

Mr. Houirreip. Are there any directives which pertain to some 
officer 

Captain Merzcmr. Yes, sir; the Chief of Naval Operations estab- 
lishes a criteria as to when it is eligible for air transportation. That 
has been broken down into the various manuals and instructions. The 
actual operators, the overseas air cargo terminals, actually at the port, 
have to review each bit of cargo that goes in the airplane. If they 
suspect that the character of the material is such that it would not 
need an airlift, they have the right to divert it or to challenge it to the 
originator. 

We must admit that in many cases people do not use good judgment, 
and either require too much to come by air than they need for the next 
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week, and so forth, but there is vigilant screening—as a matter of fact, 
all of our senior people are interested in this, our inspectors, or re- 
viewers, we ourselves in the Bureau look at what was moved by air. 

There is not enough airlift currentlv, and it is expensive. The Chief 
of Naval Operations’ policy is that only critically urgent materiel shall 
go by air. So it is I consider effective. 

We always will get these instances where somebody didn’t think. 
Fundamentally, it is pretty carefully watched, and I feel the other 
services probably have similar information. 

Mr. Houirretp. Again, this was brought to my mind—I don’t 
think this applies to the Navy—where right before Thanksgiving last 
year there was a sudden order to carry so many thousand pounds of 
fresh turkeys over to Greece or Turkey, to the military personnel, for 
Thanksgiving dinner. This was on the way through the mills, and, 
as I understand it, it was stopped and the frozen turkeys that were 
already shipped over were deemed satisfactory for the use of personnel 
at that particular point. 

If this had gone through, I submit it might have been a pretty 
expensive turkey by the time it was conveyed across the ocean to 
Turkey. That is the reason I asked these questions, as to how 
efficient the screening was as to commodity classifications for certain 
types of transportation. 

Captain Merzcer. I do feel we have enough emphasis on it to 
prevent poor judgment, and that we have authority in those people 
to challenge it, and they can challenge any relative seniority on the 
validity of the requirement. 

Mr. Morean. Captain Metzger, does the Navy have the right to 
reject the MATS allocation proposed by the JMTC? 

Captain Metzger. I wouldn’t say the question of rejecting it was 
involved. Usually our requirements are greater than the allocation. 
We are not allotted all the space we request. If the allocation is 
made, we do not have to create cargo to fill it; for example, as you 
may see in the record, in the Italian Channel, we had an allocation 
greater than we used, by far. The space was there. The JMTC 
split it up. Now our requirements generated in Italy are negligible, 
so our piece of it was not used. 

Similarly, you couldn’t get an allocation below an airplane, perhaps 
of half a ton. It is just not allocated. So we get allocations that we 
cannot fill up, and where there is an airplane that is bigger than the 
total requirements, the service cannot have half a trip; we can only 
have an airplane at a time, going. So the reconciliation of the require- 
ments and the allocation I think come out pretty much as to the 
pattern of these aircraft which must move to these places, and they 
cannot go halfway there and half of an airplane cannot go there. 
It is a practical matter. 

Basically, our requirements requests exceed our allocations. 

Mr. Rospacx. Why would the joint committee make the allocations 
for ordinary cargo? 

Captain Mretzcrer. Why would they? 

Mr. Rospack. What is the rationale; is it either made by the single 
manager or made by policy? 

Captain Mrerzcer. The rationale is basically that there is not 
enough capability—-MATS does not have enough capability to carry 
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all of our cargo. Therefore, you must split up their capability among 
the claimants. Overseas, we are talking about. 

Until industrial funding, there is a limitation on MATS’ capability, 
which of course is budgetary, as well as the status of it as to planes. 
It is only so big. We need to ship more than that by air. There 
must be an equitable distribution, a committee-type distribution seems 
to be a decent pattern for doing it. Those people can recognize 
whether a particular type of movement for the Sixth Fleet, or for 
SAC, or for something else has an overriding priority. That is the 
rationale for having this allocation and this committee meeting. There 
is not enough capacity to go around among the claimants. 

Now, the ‘itiple manager, under the industrial funding operation, 
would be in a position to provide the airlift. He would become a 
broker or an agent hiring commercial airplanes, but once that status 
is established, MATS’ capability will not be restricted. He will be 
the buyer of airplane space for us. Therefore, the job of the JMTC 
in splitting the available lift will be much less. There will only be 
problems of special lifts and things of that sort, which might require 
such service. 

Mr. Moraan. In your instruction 4600.5, on the subject of alloca- 
tion by JMTC, item 3 under that says: 

The executive agency may accept or reject the allocations proposed by JMTC. 
The differences arising from allocations by JMTC will be resolved in accordance 
with established procedures. 

What are these established procedures for resolving the differences? 

Captain Merzcmer. Frankly, I can’t answer that question. I do 
not sit on the JMTC, and I cannot give you the answer to that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Gentlemen, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony today. 

We will start off Monday morning with the Army, and we probably 
will not be able to get to the Air Force until a later-announced meeting. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:03 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, January 27, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minitary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501-B, House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Mor- 
gan, chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, 
investigators. 

Mr. Houtrietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, would you like to present our Army witnesses this 
morning? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; and also I would appreciate it 
if I might be excused after presenting our chief Army witness who will 
present the other witnesses this morning, with your permission. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes, sir. You certainly may proceed. 

Mr. Suarp. The first and principal Army witness is Maj. Gen. Paul 
F. Yount, Chief of Transportation for the Army, and I would like at 
this time to present General Yount who will present his testimony. 

Mr. Ho.irreLp. General Yount. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANS- 
PORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY 
BRIG. GEN. J. K. WOOLNOUGH, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, ARMY, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERA- 


TIONS; AND COL. RAY J. COX, MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I have a prepared 
statement, and with your permission I would like to present it. 

At the outset, I must point out that the Department of the Army 
has no airlift capability of its own in the area under inquiry. The 
Army obtains allocation of international airlift from the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Within the 
continental United States, commercial air obtained through the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency is normally used. 

I shall now state briefly how transportation requirements are de- 
veloped, how transportation capability is assigned, policy on the use 
of air transportation, and the part played by the Military Traffic 
Management Agency, United States Army. 
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In support of the national policy and objectives of the United 
States and the directives of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff develop strategic objectives and plans for peacetime and for 
national emergency. ‘Missions are assigned by the Secretary of 
Defense to each of the military services accordingly. 

In the conduct of its assigned peacetime mission, the Department 
of the Army, in turn, assigns missions to its subordinate elements and 
publishes a program in support of those missions. That program is 
comprised of five control programs; namely, troop, materiel, installa- 
tions, research and development, and reserve, phased to indicate 
planned objectives during a fiscal year. 

In accordance with Department of the Army fiscal and manage- 
ment policies, various supplementary programs are developed and 
published, including the transportation services movement programs, 
which set forth transportation workloads by fiscal year. 

During any given fiscal year, current month-to-month overseas 
transportation requirements are determined 45 to 60 days prior to 
the operating month for oceanlift and 60 to 90 days prior to the 
operating month for airlift. These current requirements with the 
exception of those pertaining to cargo movements by ocean surface 
are transmitted to the Joint Military Transportation Committee 
which evaluates the Department of the Army requirements along 
with those of the other military departments in relation to the stated 
Military Sea Transportation Service troop and cabin-class passenger 
and the Military Air Transport Service cargo and troop lift capabili- 
ties. Each military department is allocated a share of the available 
lift capability. 

Department of the Army requirements in excess of the Joint Mil- 
itary Transportation Committee space allocations are met by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service in the case of deficits in Military 
Air Transportation Service troop and cargo airlift, and by commercial 
air in the case of the Military Sea Transportation Service cabin-class 
passenger deficits. In the latter case the Military Air Transport 
Service is requested by the Department of the Army to procure 
commercial airspace on a reimbursable basis. 

The Department of the Army policy on the use of air transportation 
as set forth in Army regulations specifies the following objectives: 

Support the development of a wartime capability for providing 
rapid and flexible deployment of personnel, equipment, and supplies 
for tactical and logistical forces. 

Reduce pipeline time and overall noneffective time whenever pos- 
sible for military and civilian personnel on permanent change of sta- 
tion and expedite the movement of military equipment and supplies. 

Realize practical economies in both peace and war in procurement, 
packaging, storage, and distribution where they are offered by use of 
air transportation. 

The assignment of missions, programing, submission of require- 
ments, and the allocation system will be essentially the same for 
emergencies as for peacetime, except that commercial airspace and 
ocean surface cargo space made available to the Department of De- 
fense may, dependent upon the situation, be allocated to the military 
services by the Joint Military Transportation Committee. 

On the domestic side, the Secretary of Defense has designated the 
Secretary of the Army as the single manager for traffic management 
with the responsibility of providing, under established DOD policy, 
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the most effective and economical freight and passenger transportation 
service for the armed services from commercial transportation com- 
panies— including air, rail, highway, inland waterway, coastwise, and 
intercoastal carriers—operating between points within the United 
States. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency functions as the operating 
agency in carrying out the responsibilities assigned to the Secretary of 
the Army as the single manager for traffic management within the 
United States. 

Established on July 1, 1956, the Agency is a class II activity under 
the Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, and reports 
to the Secretary of the Army through normal Army command chan- 
nels. On technical traffic management matters, the Agency deals 
directly with all services. On matters of command or policy the chain 
is through Army command channels to the command elements of the 
other services. 

As stated, the single manager is governed by policies of the Secretary 
of Defense, the most important aspects of which are: 

That within the United States commercial transportation service 
will be employed for the movement of personnel and things when such 
service is available or readily attainable and is satisfactorily capable of 
meeting military requirements. 

That preferential consideration in the routine procurement of 
transportation will not be accorded one mode of transportation as 
against another, that each mode will be used in such a manner as to 
recognize its inherent advantages. 

That the least costly means of transportation will be selected which 
will meet military requirements and is consistent with the objectives 
of governing procurement regulations and the transportation policies 
expressed by Congress contingent upon the carrier ability to provide 
safe, adequate and efficient transportation. 

However, if prior factual determination has been made that ex- 
pedited delivery will result in greater overall economies through a 
reduction of intransit or stored supplies, a more costly means of 
transportation may be employed. 

In fulfilling its mission, the Military Traffic Management Agency 
is responsive to the movement requirements of the shipper services. 
The what, how much, when, wherefrom, whereto is a determination 
of the shipper. How these movements are effected is a responsibility 
of the Agency; the determination of the manner of accomplishment 
being that which most economically and efficiently meets the require- 
ment specified by the shipper. 

It is my understanding that this committee is interested in the part 
the Military Traffic Management Agency plays in relation to CAM, 
Logair and Quicktrans operations. 

CAM is a coined word used to identify a group military commercial 
air movement, comprising 15 or more individuals. A CAM may be 
either a charter operation in which the entire capacity of a plane is 
purchased or it may be a block of seats procured from regular sched- 
uled services. Arrangements for CAM movements are made by the 
Military Traffic Management Agency. If the requirement of the par- 
ticular movement indicates that use of air is dictated the movement 
requirement is made known to the air-carrier associations which, act- 
ing as agent for their member carriers, submit schedules and costs in 
response. These quotations and schedules are evaluated, one against 
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the other, as to service and cost, and the movement awarded to the 
air carrier or carriers offering the service at the least cost to meet the 
requirement. 

In the event that the movement requirement does not restrict the 
mode of transport, the requirement is made known to all carrier asso- 
ciations, surface and air, which, if interested, submit as agent for their 
member carriers cost and schedules. These, in turn, are evaluated 
one against the other and the carrier is selected, surface or air, which 
meets the requirement at the least cost. 

Logair and Quicktrans are long-term contract air services estab- 
lished by the Air Force and Navy, respectively, prior to the activa- 
tion of the Military Traffic Management Agency, to meet Air Force 
and Navy airfreight requirements within the United States. Re- 
cently announced .Department of Defense policies on long-term air 
contracts are as follows: 

Individual services will develop their own requirements. 

Those requirements are to be submitted to the Military Traffic 
Management Agency for evaluation as to need and desirability for 
contract service. 

If the Military Traffic Management Agency determines that need 
and desirability for contract does in fact exist, the requirement is 
submitted to the single manager for airlift service for negotiation with 
carriers. 

The contract is to be executed and administered by the interested 
service with the assistance of the Military Traffic Management Agency. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency is responsible for the 
overall evaluation of quality of service rendered by carriers under 
term contracts and manner of use of service in light of initial justifying 
requirements. 

The present Logair and Quicktrans contracts were executed prior to 
the evaluation by the Military Traffic Management Agency. There- 
fore, a special research project has been initiated by the Military 
Traffic Management Agency to determine the need and desirability 
of the continuance of such contracts upon expiration, June 30, 1958, 
in light of commercial air service otherwise available, cost comparison 
of existing air services, and other types of available air service. This 
project is being developed and a target date of March 31, 1958, has 
been established for completion. At the present time, no findings or 
conclusions have been determined. 

I would now be happy to answer any questions which the committee 
members may desire to ask. 

(The Department of the Army regulation dealing with the use of air 
transportation was submitted for the record and is as follows:) 


ARMY oo DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
No. 59-5 Washington 25, D. C., 4 May 1956 


Arr TRANSPORTATION 


POLICY GOVERNING USE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION FOR MOVEMENTS TO AND FROM 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND BETWEEN OVERSEA AREAS 

Paragraph 
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1. General. a. These regulations promulgate Department of the Army policy 
governing the use of air transportation in moving Army-responsibility persons 
and things to and from continental United States and between oversea areas. 

b. The practical use of air transportation as a normal mode of transportation 
will be encouraged in order to support development of air transportation and its 
use will be directed toward attaining maximum force mobility and effectiveness 
and economy of operations. Backlogs of personnel will not be built up awaiting 
one mode of transportation where another available made would be more expe- 
ditious or equally suitable. 


2. Objectives. The objectives in the use of air transportation for movement are 
to— 

a. Support the development of a wartime capability for providing rapid and 
flexible deployment of personnel, equipment, and supplies for tactical and logis- 
tical forces. 

b. Reduce pipeline time and overall noneffective time whenever possible for 
military and civilian personnel on permanent change of station and expedite the 
movement of military equipment and supplies. 

c. Reduce travel time and expedite the transaction of business whenever pos- 
sible for military and civilian personnel on TDY or emergency leave. 

d. Provide means of transportation for individuals or groups when travel by 
surface is insufficient, inadequate, or not available. 

e. Realize practical economies in both peace and war in procurement, packag- 
ing, storage, and distribution where they are offered by use of air transportation. 

f. Provide speed and frequency in the transmission of physical communica- 
tions for the conduct of official business, 

g. Permit expeditious movement of personal mail. 

3. Personnel movements. All commanders or others responsible for designating 
mode of travel and development of transportation requirements will prescribe 
travel by air transportation as appropriate to advance objectives set forth in 
paragraph 2. In applying this policy consideration will be given to the following: 

a. Use and nonuse of Government transportation in accordance with AR 55-117. 

b. Categories of personnel as described in AR 96-25, 

c. Use of air transport for patients unless other means of transportation are 
more expeditious or more appropriate. 

d. Use of air transport for deceased personnel. Where death occurs outside 
the continental United States, Government air transportation will normally be 
utilized for the movement to the United States of the remains of personnel eligible 
for Government transportation. Government air transportation may also be 
utilized, when available, to ship remains from the United States to an oversea 
destination. 

4. Cargo movements. a. Since cost and availability of air transportation vary 
directly with weight displacement, vigorous action must be pursued to reduce 
tare weight of equipment and supplies. 

b. Cargo will be transported by air when military necessity dictates and when 
air shipment would contribute to overall operating economy. 

c. Whenever estimated combined cost of transportation, packaging, handling, 
and breakage by air shipment is less than estimated cost by other means, air 
transportation will be used to the extent available. 

5. Courier material. Armed Forces Courier Service material, when appropriate 
for air shipment, will be dispatched by air when available and when such dispatch 
will effect more expeditious delivery or provide a more secure means of transmis- 
sion. Courier material moved by air will be accompanied by designated couriers. 

6. Mail shipments. a. Air postage-paid mail (airmail), including registered 
and official airmail, will be carried on United States scheduled commercial air 
transport. Airmail will not be carried on military owned or controlled aircraft 
except when scheduled commercial air services are not available, or except when 
extraordinary volumes of airmail require utilization of available military aircraft 
to provide reasonable service, or to meet a specific date of delivery. 

b. All ordinary official mail and all registered mail that is not air postage-paid 
will be carried by military air transport. 

c. All other classes of mail, which include ordinary first-, second-, third-, and 
fourth-classes, normally will not be transported by air unless no other transporta- 
tion is available, or surface transportation is infrequent, or time en route is 
excessive. 

d. Opportune airlift on military aircraft may be utilized for the transportation 
of ordinary first-, second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. However, mail will not 
be withheld from surface shipments in order to be available for opportune airlift. 
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Mail will not be tendered to postal activities at air terminals for backlogging in 
anticipation of opportune airlift. 
[AG 580 (16 Feb 56) TCADM] 
By Order of Wilber B. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
Official: ‘Chief of Staff. 
JOHN A. KLEIN, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


Distribution: 

Active Army: C. 

To be distributed on a need-to-know basis to all installations, activities located off an installation, 
and to all units and headquarters down to and including divisions, and units and headquarters of 
comparable size. 

NG: State AG (3). 

USAR: None. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Thank you, General Yount. 

Mr. Rosacx. General Yount, what is the nature of that study you 
mentioned last in your testimony? 

What are the objectives? What are you trying to find out? 

General Yount. We are trying to determine whether the contract 
approach, is the most economical solution and best meets the require- 
ment. The establishment of the Military Traffic Management Agency 
was predicated upon consolidating the traffic management resources 
of the three departments in a single agency, so that in conducting such 
an evaluation from a purely technical traffic management standpoint, 
—— assets to accomplish that are now within th + Denattnent of the 

my 

ie Ropacx. What are the possible alternatives to this type of 
charter? 

General Yount. One would be the use of existing common-carrier 
air services which are available. The question there would be whether 
they are available to meet all of the requirements of the other services; 
as to destinations and which is being afforded to the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Ropacx. You mean instead of long-term charter contracts, 
they would buy services as the requirements came up? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Are there any other possibilities, for example, the 
possible use of military aircraft in place of charters? 

General Yount. Well, I point out that the basic policy of the 
Department of Defense within the continental United States is to 
utilize commercial services wherever they are available, unless they 
are not satisfactory or inadequate to meet the service requirement, 
so that any solution would normally be oriented on the utilization of 
commercial carriers, which would be in accord with the broad policies 
of DOD. 

Mr. Roxpacx. General Yount, how does it happen that the Army, 
which is the only service which has no airlift capability of its own, is 
the manager of such services in certain respects? 

Gener at Fovwr: We are not the manager of the services. 


Mr. Ropacx. You are the manager for determining how such serv- 
ices shall be met. 

General Yount. No, we are the traffic management consultants, 
which covers all forms of transport, whether it be air, by the highway, 
by rail, by pipeline, or otherwise. So it is a question of having traffic 
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management competence to analyze all modes of carriage, and certainly 
not specifically air. 

Mr. Morean. You are not merely the consultant, General. Under 
the single manager setup, the requirements are submitted to you for 
evaluation as to need and desirability for contract service. And then 
if you find that the need is there, you proceed to negotiate with the 
carriers, so you are a little more than a consultant, aren’t you? 

General Yount. We do not negotiate with the carriers. We turn 
it over to the single manager for airlift to conduct the negotiations 
with the carriers. 

Mr. Houirre.p. Is that all types of carriers? 

General Yount. No, only in the case of air carriers. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Only in the case of air? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrreip. But you are the one that does the negotiating for 
rail, truck, pipeline, and ships? 

General Yount. No, sir, in the case of ships, we also work with 
MSTS. 

Mr. Rosack. I think, Mr. Chairman, General Yount is here talking 
for the Transportation Corps, are you not, as distinguished from the 
single manager within the Army? Is that what you are doing? 

a ount. The single manager is a subordinate of the Office 
of Chief of Transportation. As I pointed out, the Military Traffic 
Agency is a class 2 activity within the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Rospack. So when you say, “we turn it over to a single 
manager,’’ you are talking about your own Agency? 

General Yount. No. I was referring to turning it over to the 
single manager for air, in the case of negotiation with air carriers, or 
to MSTS in connection with negotiations with sea carriers. The 
executive director of MTMA in the Army conducts the negotiations 
with land carriers of all types, rail and truck and pipeline. 

Mr. Ropack. Who is the single manager in this case? 

General Yount. The single manager for surface within the United 
States and for the routing of air business within the United States, all 
domestic transport, is the Executive Director of the Military Traffic 
Management Agency within the Department of the Army, but the 
negotiation of contracts is passed over to the other single managers, 
where we are involved in their mode of transport. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. He allocates the traffic according to where he thinks 
it ought to go, does he? For instance, if a need comes in from any of 
the services to the Military Traffic Management Agency, they are the 
ones who designate how that shall go, whether it shall go by air, rail, 
truck, or sea? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Then once that determination is made, if it happens 
to be an airlift and if you designate it shall go by air, you turn that 
over to MATS as the single management for airlift? 

General Yount. Providing it involves contract negotiations, sir. 
If it involves a Government bill-of-lading transaction, then it is 
handled directly within the Traffic Management Agency. 

There is one point I would like to make quite clear and that is that 
the single manager in each of these cases is the Secretary of the military 
department; the Executive Director is the workingman who performs 
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the task, but DOD directives specify the single manager is the 
Secretary. 

To come back to your question, Mr. Chairman, the services specify 
what has to move, where it will originate, when it will be available, 
and when it must be delivered. 

And so to that extent, if they have a very tight deadline, the only 
way of probably meeting it would be by air transport. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. But you evaluate that in relation to other priority 
shipments by air? 

een Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrextp. And if you so determine that, you do not have the 
capability to take care of that, you can give it a second priority. 

General Yount. We wouldn’t have that occasion arise, sir. Here 
in the United States—and remember the Traffic Management Agency 
is confined to the continental United States, and is utilizing commer- 
cial services—so that the capability we are dealing with is that of 
the commercial carriers of the United States. 

Mr. Hourrieip. You do not go into the international field at all? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. That is all done by MATS? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreip. So any need would be referred to them if it was 
international? 

General Yount. That is correct. The services would pass it to 
MATS, and in the international, they would have to put their require- 
ments through the Joint Military Transportation Committee, and 
there the problem of allocating capability might come up, but it 
would not occur in the MTMA in peacetime. 

Mr. Moraan. General Yount, you state on page 3 of your state- 
ment: 


The single manager is governed by policies of the Secretary of Defense, the 
most important aspects of which are: That within the United States commercial 
transportation service will be employed for the movement of personnel and things 
when such service is available or readily attainable and is satisfactorily capable 
of meeting military requirements. 

Can you tell us why this policy is restricted to transportation within 
the United States alone and not all transportation? 

General Yount. No, sir. That is an excerpt from a Deparment of 
Defense directive, and the reasons behind it I could not explain to you, 
sir. 

Mr. Morean. On your Conair project, could you tell us what the 
findings of the project will include? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

As I pointed out, it is too early. We have come to no findings and 
no conclusions and no recommendations. 

Mr. Morean. Under the purpose of the project, what did you 
anticipate the coverage to be? 

General Yount. Basically, it is to analyze the long-term contract 
operations, as oppose to other forms of air service which are currently 
available. 

Mr. Moraan. General, I am trying to get into the record the 
material submitted to the subcommittee by the Department of the 
Army on January 13. This, that I have handed you, is a copy of 
attachment K. 
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General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. I wish you would read into the record what you 
state there under item 2 “coverage.”’ 

General Younr (reading): 

Coverage. Investigative findings of Conair project will include: (a) Continu- 
ing specific needs for point-to-point air service; (b) availability of air service 
through use of scheduled, supplemental, or other type air carrier; (c) potential 
savings through an integrated service for all military services; and (d) types 
of specialized service required to meet needs of a particular military service. 

Mr. Morgan. What do you mean by— 

“(c) Potential savings through an integrated serving for all military 
services’’? 

General Yount. One of the problems there is to see whether the 
Quicktrans and the Logair can be combined so as to provide the needs 
of both services. At the present time they are operating as independ- 
ent contracts—one serving the Air Force, one serving the Navy. 

Mr. Morean. Well, do you think this would result in a MATS-type 
operation in the United States? 

General Yount. No, this is oriented on—that particular part of 
the coverage is oriented on seeing whether a single contract might 
provide service for both of the other military services that use the 
contract method. 

Mr. Morean. Under item 3, what is the required action under this 
project? 

General Yount. The required action—if you wish, I will read it 
just as we have stated it on our memorandum of January 13. 

The required action consists of four phases: 

Phase 1. Traffic, statistical and economic analyses of Logair and 
Quicktrans in fiscal 1957 operations in relation to other available air 
services (analyses will reflect comparative costs for transporting 
priority cargo requiring airlift) ; 

Phase 2. Traffic analysis of future military requirements for com- 
mercial air transportation; and 

Phase 3. The cost analyses of future military requirements for com- 
mercial air transportation through the employment of (1) contract air 
service and (2) scheduled, supplemental, or other type air carrier 
service; 

Phase 4. Recommend to the Executive Director methods and format 
to be prescribed by the single manager for traffic management for use 
by shipper departments in developing and advising the single manager 
of their CONUS commercial air transportation requirements. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, could we have the paper he is read- 
ing from more clearly identified, what it really is? 

Mr. Moraan. It is information submitted to the subcommittee, 
Mr. Riehlman, on the purpose of the Conair project. 

General Yount. This was made, Mr. Riehlman, in response to 
inquiries from the committee staff. 

Mr. Rrewv_man. I see. 

General Yount. We identified it as enclosure K to the Army letter 
replying to the queries placed by the committee’s staff, sir, 

Mr. Rieuiman. I see. 

Mr. Morean. What were the target dates originally specified, 
General? 
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General Yount. The original dates are set forth as: Phase 1, 
December 1; phase 2, February 1; and phase 3, February 1, 1958. 
Phase 4 was March 1, 1958. 

Mr. Moraan. Is this still a firm schedule or has there been a 
slippage? 

General Yount. Right now I would say that we are running behind 
time. Our final report was to be completed, as I pointed out in 
my statement, by the 31st of March. I would doubt that we would 
be able to complete it as of that date at the present time, because 
we have not been able to maintain the scheduling that was set up. 

Mr. Morean. The target date for phase 1 was Vavettiber 1, 1957. 
Has that been met? 

General Yount. No, it has not. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you submit for the record the status by 
phases? I think it will be sufficient to include the second page of the 
attachment there, which gives a breakdown. 

General Yount. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ConatrR PROJECT 
October 1, 1957: 


Organization of the project was completed; however, no portion of the various 
phases were started as of October 1. 


November 1, 1957: 


Phase 1. Traffic and cost statistical data has been requested from the Depart- 
ments of the Air Force and Navy on Logair and Quicktrans operations. Pre- 
liminary traffic analysis has been initiated. Phase 1 is 10 percent completed. 

Phase 2. Statement of future requirements for commercial air transportation 
has been requested from all military departments. 

Phase 3. No action possible at this time. 

Phase 4. Development of format is being studied, and trial drafts prepared. 
Phase 4 is 15 percent completed. 


December 1, 1957: 
No change. 


January 1, 1958: 
Phase 1. Traffic data has been received from the Navy and is in the process of 
being sorted and tabulated by EAM for analysis. Phase 1 is 20 percent completed. 
Phases 2 and 3. The Marine Corps and the Army have furnished information as 
to their fiscal year 1959 domestic air movement requirements. The Navy and 


the Air Force responses have not yet been received. Phases are 10 percent 
completed. 

Phase 4. Preliminary action with respect to developing the methods and format 
to be used by the military departments in advising MTMA of their CONUS com- 
mercial air transportation requirements, has been undertaken but will be refined 
and finalized in accordance with the data to be furnished by the Navy and the 
Air Force. Phase 4 is 20 percent completed. 


Mr. Houirtevp. At the top of page 4, in the second paragraph, 
General Yount, you say that— 
the least costly means of transportation will be selected which will meet military 
requirements and is consistent with the objectives * * * of governing procure- 
ment regulations and the transportation policies expressed by Congress contingent 
upon the carrier ability to provide safe, adequate, and efficient transportation. 

In evaluating the cost of transportation, how do you evaluate the 
cost by air? 

General Yount. With respect to cargo or passengers? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Cargo and passengers. 

General Yount. In the case of cargo, the determining factor is 
basically one of them. Where the shipper service indicates a time of 
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delivery—a time of availability of the cargo, and a required time of 
delivery, relatively short in period, the cal. solution we might have 
in the case would be an air transport, and so the time factor would 
become the controlling factor. 

If however we were able to meet their time of delivery by expedited 
truck service, it obviously would be less expensive if we had met the 
shipper requirement and we would specify a truck movement. 

Remember that the shipper service is giving the specific data as to 
the movement, its size, weight, and time of origination and delivery. 
We have to work within that and determine the most economical 
means of meeting the service. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have a firm tariff referred to in the case of 
trucks and rail transportation, do you not? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What do you refer to in your air costs? 

General Younv. In the air costs there also would be an air tariff, 
where they are available. 

Mr. Hourrievp. If it was on contract, it would not be—— 

General Yount. In the case of contract, we are not routing it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are not routing it at all? 

General Yount. No, sir; because these contract services—again I 
will go back to my statement, sir. 

Both Quicktrans and Logair were established prior to the time that 
MTMA took over the routing activity in this particular area and 
so--~—-- 

Mr. Houirietp. Then you never make a determination that some 
cargo shall go by air in the place of truck; you never make that deter- 
mination? 

General Yount. If it is going to move as a commercial common 
carrier by air, we would make the determination, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Then you do have a tariff, of course, for a common 
carrier? 

General Yount. That is right, sir, but we would not make a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. You are not involved in using these supplemental 
carriers that are operating outside the tariff area? 

General Yount. Yes, there are some instances in which we would 
utilize that, where there was no commercial service available. If you 
would like a little further detail, I have Col. Ray Cox, who is Director 
of Traffic of MTMA, here. He could probably give you a little 
better picture of the use of the supplemental carrier, which is very 
definitely one of the means whereby we might be able to meet the 
shipper’s service requirement, and there were no other carriers 
available. 

Mr. Houtrrrevp. All right, let’s hear from Colonel Cox. 

Colonel Cox. The supplemental carriers, by and large, as such, do 
have tariffs which we follow. 

There is one type of carrier that does not have a tariff, which is 
referred to as a part 45. 

However, the part 45, by and large, are associate members of the 
carrier associations and by agreement they have given us, so that we 
may be able to evaluate, stated to us at least, they could be termed as 
tariffs, that we can go by. 

21020—58 31 
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Mr. Houtrievp. In other words, they give you an unofficial rate 
of 13 cents a ton-mile between certain points and other prices between 
other points, and so forth, so you do have an unofficial schedule to 
compare with, based on experience and willingness on the part of these 
nontariff carriers to function? 

Colonel Cox. That is right, sir, in principle. 

Mr. Hourrietp. So you do have a means of determining the least 
costly means of transportation? 

Colonel Cox. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. This would not involve MATS at all, would it? 

Colonel Cox. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. MATS does nothing in the United States—that is, 
it does nothing in the way of carrying cargo or passengers for the 
Army within the United States? 

Colonel Cox. To my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Their function is completed as an overseas function? 

Colonel Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You are independent of that? 

Colonel Cox. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. If Army people are to be carried overseas, do you 
contact MATS for that? 

Colonel Cox. No, sir, that is done through another channel. Our 
operations stop at the tidewater, sir. 

General Yount. He is answering for the Management Agency, 
Mr. Chairman, and I want to be sure we have that straight. 

The Army makes up its total requirements for overseas, this air 
transportation, and submits that total requirement to the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee, and they, then, allocate back to 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, a proportionate share of the 
capability which MATS will generate or purchase during a given 
month. Then the Army itself is moving people in making them 
available, or cargo, against the allocation which has been made by 
the Joint Military Transportation Committee. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Let’s take a hypothetical case. The Army wants 
to move, in the month of March, a thousand people and 100,000 tons 
of materiel overseas. You want it done, of course, by the least costly 
method possible with the time element taken into consideration. 

Now, MATS then tells you that on the MATS operation itself they 
will take the thousand people overseas at a cost of so much a person, 
I suppose. 

General Yount. We have not paid for MATS airlift in the past, 
Mr. Chairman. We will in 1959, and later. 

Mr. Houirretp. Let’s assume their rate is $230. You know that 
contract carriers will do that for $185. Heretofore you have had no 
means of choosing between a civilian contract carrier at $185 and the 
$230 cost of MATS 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. In the future, as you have your industrial fund set 
up, we will assume that you are also going to be faced with the cost 
of MATS aad the cost of civilian carriers 

Now, if the rate conti ues to be competitive, as it has been in the 
past, to the point where the civilian carrier offers the cheapest service, 
is the Army in a position where they can demand that they get the 
benefit of this difference between $185 and $230? 
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General Yount. We are not, sir. We are a captive customer. 

Mr. Houtirrevp. You are a captive customer. 

General Yount. In other words, the basic directive of the Depart- 
ment of Defense specifies the single manager for airlift will procure 
or produce all the air transportation required for the various agencies 
of the Department of Defense. So our requirements will be placed 
on MATS. The question of what the payment is, the actual pay- 
ment and/or the actual routing is not one for determination by us. 

That applies just the same presently in MSTS, where there is an 
industrial fund which has been operating now for 6 years. We do 
not go behind the published tariff of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. Their tariff is an average of each of their various operations. 
We pay their tariff, and they in turn reimburse or pay the commercial 
carriers where they utilize them, or meet their own operating expenses 
in the case of their own operations. 

Mr. Hourriecp. They charge you their own tariff, and that may 
contain other factors other than the actual services rendered—their 
overhead? 

Generel Yount. There is some overhead; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreip. So you will be a captive customer in the future to 
MATS under the industrial funding plan? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.iFietp. And you will have to accept their rates? 

General Yount. I would say it isn’t the industrial fund, as such, 
it is the basic directive of the Department of Defense which set up a 
single manager for sea and a single manager for air, specifying that 
those single managers would represent the Department of Defense 
in the procurement of transportation by those two modes. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Well, if you found your Army fund set up, let us 
say, at $20 million—I believe that is what they plan to set up for you 
in your industrial fund, isn’t it, for airlift? 

General Yount. The current budget figure is $29,970,000. That is 
for cargo only, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HouiFievp. Yes. 

General Yount. In addition, there is a passenger figure also. 
Those are carried in two different appropriation accounts, and that is 
the reason for the splitting. 

Mr. Houirie.ip. Once this fund is set up, I suppose that will for the 
first time set a limitation on the amount of cargo and passengers that 
you can carry; you will have to carry within that fund. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; we will have to reimburse them. 

Mr. Houirievp. Yes. 

If you run out of funds, of course, you can’t hire any more carriage. 

When you arrive at this system, will it be of direct interest to you 
to obtain as much service as possible for the money you expend? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. And again | go back to our experience 
of some years with MSTS. We have an administrative committee. 
All the services are represented, and the committee works with the 
Executive Director. We are interested in his costs and in insuring 
our costs are not too high. The single manager for airlift, of course, 
is younger. We have no actual operating experience. But it has 
the same sort of administrative committee, in which the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are represented, and each one of those three representa- 
tives, you may be sure, is concerned as to the unit costs which he has 
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to pay. And of course neither of these single managerships can make 
a profit. However, they could use a higher cost mode of transport 
which would penalize actual shipping services. Thus that is a matter 
of concern. It is a matter in which we have a right of redress if we 
determine that it could be done less expensively some other way. 

Mr. Houirietp. Let us take a case which seems to be a reasonable 
anticipation of the future. 

The Air Force has in its complement of planes a great many DC-—3’s 
and DC-4’s. Therefore, by virtue of the fact they have them in their 
inventory, they will probably be using them, notwithstanding the fact 
that the testimony before this committee has been given on several 
occasions that the DC—6 or one of the new turbojets will carry at a 
much lesser rate per ton-mile. 

Now, is there inherent within the MATS system, because of this 
excessive inventory of planes this large inventory, if we want to 
strike out the word ‘‘excessive’’—this large inventory of planes, is 
there within it an inherent ose of high-cost of operation because of 
obsolescence or obsolete aircraft? 

General Yount. At this time, we of course have no experience. 
There is a means whereby, through the committee or through the 
Department of Defense, the militar y services would have a perfect 
opportunity, a complete opportunity, to point out any such high costs 
should they develop. 

Mr. Ho.utrreip. So if you are quoted a cost commensurate with the 
actual cost of operating obsolescent planes, it seems to me it will be a 
higher cost than your more efficiently competitive civilian aircraft 
carriers. It seems evident that this may well occur. 

Now, in that case, the cost of service to the Army is set at the high- 
cost rate. This will mean a too-rapid depletion of your fund for 
transportation. 

On the other hand, if it is set on a competitive basis, that is, lower 
than the cost of operation by MATS, it will mean that MATS will 
have to seek special funding to pick up the deficit that they generate 
in their operational costs. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Actually, the intent of the industrial fund was to make them whole, 
to make neither a profit nor show a loss. 

Since the actual tariffs are not yet prepared, and since we have no 
experience, we can’t speak from knowledge. We do have, again, the 
experience with MSTS, in which we have worked out very satisfactory 
arrangements right along. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Have you had occasion to complain to MSTS in 
regard to their rates? 

General Yount. No, sir. We have worked very closely with them. 
We have a monthly financial conference in which they, in effect, open 
their books and all the services have an opportunity to get firsthand 
knowledge of the costs, where they have lost money during the quarter, 
and the specific actions they are taking about it. 

The services are also consulted in connection with laying up craft 
or any changes in their general pattern of operation, so that based 

upon that experience we have had a very close working relationship 
and an entirely satisfactory one. 

We would expect the same thing in dealing with MATS, as it 
develops, but it is a little too early to comment specifically on it. 
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Mr. Ho.trievp. In the case of MSTS tariffs that are charged to 
you, do you know whether their tariff is based on commercial cost- 
accounting practices, or whether it is based upon a special accounting 
practice which does not contain all of the elements of cost, such as 
salaries and capital investment, and insurance, and that sort of thing? 

General Yount. In the case of their own operations, they do not 
have all the costs that would apply in normal industrial accounting, 
that is correct, sir. Their uniform personnel are specifically exempt 
from charge into the fund, and that applies in all the industrial funds, 
that have been set up in the Department of Defense. Thus, so far 
as the general procedures, they do follow commercial practice, but 
there are some differences because of Government ownership and the 
use of uniformed personnel. 

Mr. Houirietp. So your MSTS rates are not actually a true rate, 
indicative of the actual cost? 

General Yount. They are a measure of the out-of-pocket costs, 
I would put it that way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.irieLtp. We might anticipate that MATS will operate in 
the same manner as the precedents already set. So the MATS 
rates given you, after the funding arrangement goes into process, will 
also be based on a cost-accounting procedure which will not include 
all of the items that commercial carriers use in their cost ascertain- 
ments? 

General Younr. Again, MATS has not come up with the details 
on that, and I would recommend that that question be addressed to 
the Air Force, because they can speak more intelligently than I can. 

Mr. Morean. General, on page 2, you state 





Department of the Army requirements in excess of the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee space allocations are met by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service in the case of deficits in Military Air Transport Service troop and cargo 
airlift, and by commercial air in the case of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service cabin-class passenger deficits. 

Are you saying here that if cargo or troop movements qualify for 
airlift and MATS doesn’t have the capability to provide that airlift, 
you are not allocated a sufficient amount to take care of that; that 
you would then have to move that by MSTS? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morean. You can use commercial air only in the event MSTS 
does not have the cabin-class passenger capability? 

General Yount. No, sir. I think in order to provide clarity on 
that: The actual allocation which we receive from the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee has to do with the movement of people 
and things, it does not distinguish between commercial or organic 
aircraft as far as the using services are concerned, so that the alloca- 
tion lumps those two together. The reason for the differences here 
with respect to the deficits in MSTS cabin lift is because of appropria- 
tion accounting. The movement of dependents is covered by the 
appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Army.’’ The Congress has ap- 
propriated money for the movement of those people by sea. Where 
there is a deficit created, then we have the funds in our control, so we 
go to MATS and ask that they procure commercial air in order to 
cover that deficit. The problem here has to do with budgetary ac- 
counting, nothing else. 
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Mr. Morean. This is a more or less third-priority level. MATS 
doesn’t have the capability, MSTS 
General Yount. MATS does not have the responsibility of moving 
dependents by air. 
r. Morean. In other words, dependents do not qualify for air 
movement? 

General Yount. No. MATS was not charged with the responsi- 
bility of funding for the movement of dependents by air. The serv- 
ices fund for the movement of dependents on their own account— 
and they utilize MSTS service where it is available, and the balance is 
turned over to MATS for procurement of commercial air with the serv- 
ices reimbursing MATS for that particular service as it is furnished. 

Mr. Morgan. In your statement here you don’t mention depend- 
ents. You refer to troop and cargo airlift. 

I want to make sure that we have the record straight on this. 

General Yount. We specify it as cabin-class passenger deficits, 
which actually relates to the movement of whole families, and is 
basically a dependent movement. 

Mr. Moraan. But the situation is, if you don’t receive adequate 
allocation from MATS through the JMTC to meet your airlift 
requirements—those that qualify for airlift—then next you have to 
use MSTS; even though they qualify for airlift, you have to use the 
slower mode of transportation? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir, with respect to troops. 

Mr. Morean. You say cargo also. 

General Yount. For troops and cargo; that is correct. 

Mr. Moraan. In the case of air, if MSTS doesn’t have certain 
capabilities here, then you can use air, and you have to reimburse 
the Air Force or MATS for that because they procured the airlift. 

General Yount. Procured it at our request, and that pertains only 
to the use of cabin-class type of travel. 

Mr. Morean. Then you say— 





The Department of the Army policy on the use of air transportation, as set 
forth in Army regulations, specifies the following objectives: Support the develop- 
ment of a wartime capability for providing rapid and flexible deployment of 
personnel, equipment, and supplies for tactical and logistical forces. 

Do you feel this objective is being adequately carried out? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel that the Army has the capability now for 
providing this rapid and flexible deployment of personnel, equipment, 
and supplies of tactical and logistical forces? 

General Yount. The Army has no capability. We provide a 
statement of our requirements to the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee. So far as an inherent capability, we have none. 

Mr. Morean. Is the Army satisfied with the capability of MATS 
or the Air Force to provide that service? 

General Yount. At the present moment we are revising our 
estimated requirements, hence I don’t know, frankly, what the new 
picture will be. We had a satisfactory allocation the last time it 
was reviewed. 

Mr. Morean. General, General Gavin has been quite outspoken in 
the press on the need for additional airlift. 

Do you feel that there is a need for additional airlift to meet Army 
requirements? 
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General Yount. I would like to call on Brigadier General 
Woolnough, from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff of Operations, 
in answer to that particular question, if I may. 

General Woolnough. 

General WootnovuGu. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I am General Woolnough, Director of Plans, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

In response to that last question, I wish I could give a definite and 
specific answer. However, as I am sure you realize, this gets very 
much into a classified field ‘which I would be glad to discuss in closed 
session. 

In these circumstances, I would like to point out the things—the 
factors that enter into this consideration on whether or not we have 
an adequate capability. 

I would like to start by sayimg that the Army feels very definitely 
that one of the primary requirements for meeting any aggression is 
speed and flexibility of reaction. 

For this reason, we maintain an Army corps, the Strategic Army 
Corps, ready to go at any time to meet any aggression. 

This corps can move by a combination of air and sea lift. We 
don’t recognize a pure airlift movement of any kind, any more than 
a pure sealift. Naturally, there are certain items that will not be 
movable by air. 

Since in speaking in general terms I have to avoid specifics at this 
time, this makes the first month, roughly; the critical period for us, 
until sealift is able to catch up with the airlift when of course we could 
move much greater tonnages. 

Now, we express our requirements for airlift in terms of ton-miles 
when it goes to General Yount’s committee. 

In figuring these ton-miles, there are a number of variables, and 
here is where we go into the classified aspects, that must be considered. 

Again, in general terms, we must consider the size of the force which 
we want to move; we must consider the distance of the objective area 
from where that force starts. We also have two other problems to 
consider, and that is, what stockages and services are there in the area 
to which the force is going. If we move into an area where we already 
have services and stockages, of course our airlift requirement for 
immediate combat is much smaller than it would be if we have to go 
lock, stock, and barrel with everything we need. 

Again, the service-support troops which are available to help us 
unload and get set up are a factor to be considered. Must we move 
them by air or are they already available? 

Now, we have plans which cover a wide variety of situations, such 
as moving a small force a short distance, to moving a large force a 
long distance. Expressed in terms of ton-miles of airlift requirement 
to meet what we feel we should have there, these—in fact, the total 
airlift requirement can vary by a factor of four in the plans which I 
have in my office, so it is rather difficult ; in fact, it is impossible to state 
what your fixed requirement is. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Well, you have furnished, I believe, figures to us 
which are not marked confidential, or classified, which relate to re- 
quirements and allocations, and indicate shortages in peacetime 
requirements and allocations. You are probably aware of those 
figures that were furnished and prepared on January 7, 1958. 
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General Yount. Those are purely peacetime requirements, Mr. 
Chairman. They have no connection with war plans. There have 
been deficits between the requests of the services and the actual 
allocations received. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreip. That is for peacetime operation? 

General Yount. That is for peacetime operation. 

Mr. Morean. How are these deficits met, General? By what 
mode of transportation? 

General Yount. In the case of cargo, they are met by utilization 
of MSTS. In the case of troop, again, they are met by MSTS. 

Mr. Rosack. General Woolnough, at what point are the deter- 
minations for Army air wartime needs made? You have require- 
ments. Those requirements are submitted. Who determines how 
many aircraft will be available for Army airlift requirements? 

General Wootnovueu. This would be a function of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staffs organization under General Yount’s general committee 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Rosacx. Do the Joint Chiefs’ requirements specify how many 
aircraft are necessary to meet those requirements? 

General Yount. They are dealing only in terms of ton-miles. 

Mr. Rosacx. Who determines how the requirements will be re- 
flected in actual air carriage? 

General Yount. That is an operating decision of MATS. They 
= dealing in terms of aircraft against specific cargo and passenger 

ts. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, MATS is the agency that determines 
how these requirements will be met in terms of the distribution of the 
aircraft, or the actual 

General Yount. No, that is not quite correct, the services’ state- 
ments of requirements are in terms of passenger-ton-miles and cargo- 
ton-miles. MATS states its capability on its various routes, and 
then the allocations are made. The specific application of an aircraft 
to a load is an operating responsibility. 

Mr. Houirievp. I want to get back just a minute to this MSTS 
rate problem. 

As I understand it, under the law you must allocate 50 percent of 
your cargo to MSTS, is that right? 

General Yount. I think you are thinking of the fact that MSTS 
is required to utilize commercial space for 50 percent of its total lift. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes, that is right. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrieip. Now, is there a flat rate which you are charged, 
whether MSTS carries the cargo in their own bottoms, or whether it 
is contracted out to commercial carriers? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; there is an average rate. 

Mr. Ho.rrieip. Regardless of what they pay the commercial 
carriers, you get a flat rate for all cargo? 

General Yount. That is correct, on a given route. It is computed 
on an average of all their costs and based upon their ton-mile cost 
experience. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Then you have no way of knowing whether your 
MSTS rates are higher or lower for carrying in their own bottoms, 
as compared to commercial carriers—contract carriers? 
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General Yount. Actually, comparing it to the published tariffs, 
they are lower, sir. 

Mr. Houirrexp. They are lower? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. MSTS rates? 

General Yount. That is, the average rate. 

There are many factors that come in, and again I think that 
MSTS can give you more specifics, and more properly so, than I can. 

Mr. Ho.irre_p. I am interested in it because it seems to me, to 
a certain extent, you are going into the same kind of a funding opera- 
tion. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. But you are not going in under the same kind of 
regulations, this 50-percent commercial allocation which MSTS 
anperenty follows through on. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Their actual movement by commercial 
ships is higher than the 50 percent. 

Mr. Ho.utrrevp. In other words, there is no such requirement on 
MATS. Therefore it is conceivable that MATS might run 75 or 
80 percent with their own planes, and 25 percent with commercial 
planes, or they might vary any way that they saw fit. 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. General Yount, do you have a copy of attachment 
F? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The attachment referred to is as follows:) 


Army passenger requirements for MATS airlift versus space allocated, CONUS to 
overseas, January 1957 through December 1957 
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Mr. Moraan. This is ‘‘Army passenger caamhrabatibs for MATS 
airlift versus space allocated, CONUS to overseas, January 1957 
through December 1957.” 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. In this you show a total requirement of 118,818. 

Is that in tons, short tons, or is that in passengers? 

General Yount. That is in passengers. 

Mr. Morean. And you show an allocation of 78,392, leaving a 
deficit of 40,426, or better than one-third of your total requirements. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Moraan. In attachment E you have given us ‘“Army-spon- 
sored passengers and cargo movements to and from overseas for fiscal 
year 1957.’ I emphasize the fiscal year. The other chart was for 
calendar year 1957. 

(The attachment referred to is as follows:) 
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Army-sponsored passengers and cargo movements to and from overseas, fiscal year 1957 
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Mr. Morean. Here you show the number of passengers through 
MATS is 189,504, and through commercial air (contract) of 85,305. 
Can you explain the difference in these figures? Was this due to 
a greater requirement in the first half of fiscal 1957 over the last half? 

General Yount. No, sir, the fundamental difference there is that 
the figures you first cited are from the United States to overseas only. 

Mr. Moraavy. I see. 

General Yount. Whereas, the second group of figures you cite 
are to-and-from totals. The 189,000 is both an outbound and inbound 
total via MATS. 

Mr. Morean. Under this you show the utilization of commercial 
carriers by contract. 

General Yount. That, again, is cabin-class travel. 

Mr. Moraan. This is better than 30 percent of the total passenger 
movements by air—that is, comparing it with MATS, 189,504, and 
the commercial air, 85,305. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Morgan. You are saying on attachment F these 40,426 were 
moved by MSTS? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, that is correct. Because the only basis 
on which we can go into the JMTC for airlift is by stating a require- 
ment for the use of MATS lift, which has to do only with military 
personnel, whereas, the families are covered in the commercial air 
contract. 

Mr. Rosack. General Yount, can you give us a little more infor- 
mation about the way these requirements are handled? For example, 
before you submit your requirements, do you have an estimate of the 
allocation that is available? Are your requirements tailored to the 
possible allocation, or if the allocation seems to be more than might 
be needed, do you place in your requirements shipments that are not 
airworthy? 

General Yount. We haven’t had that problem, sir. The figures 
we have already given the committee have shown you generally a 
deficit, both in the cargo and in the passenger field, so that I think 
at the present time in the screening of cargo, to insure that it is 
airworthy, is pretty thoroughly done. That is not to say that on 
occasion something may not slip by, but in the main it is very carefully 
screened in advance, hence the forecasts are based upon the best esti- 
mate, both knowing the requisitions and from experience, to arrive 
at the total tonnage that will be truly airworthy and require airlift. 
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Mr. Rosack. Do you get penalized in your periodic allocations if 
you don’t use the space that is allocated? Do you get a cutback? 

Mr. Hourrietp. Or reduction in future allocations? 

General Yount. Well, actually there is a cutback. I think it is 
self-imposed. If we find we are overstating our requirements, we 
would cut back on our own because the shaban of trying to pad the 
requirements in order to get the lift, would not help the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Rosack. What I am getting at is: If you are penalized for not 
utilizing the potential, then is it going to be progressively decreased, 
so there is possibly a tendency to pad? 

General Yount. We have not gotten what we have asked for, as is 
indicated in the figures we have given you, so that to that extent it has 
not been a question of nonuse, and thereby a penalty. I am assuming 
now you are talking about a penalty only with respect to allocations. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 


Total Army airlift cargo requirements and allocations, January 1957 through 
December 1957, short tons 





Require- Allocations Shortage 
| ments | 
Wao ce btbcuetied Scecusenbed bbR bh skh sabbhcisidedeedhnadien 1 27,917 1 21, 716 1 6, 201 
GEN Rancasennuscnce so cptnnimaaaa mente eeaa at aidietta 5, 671 5, 658 13 
(5, 069) i tiie 
CEI os cts ciaien evinces 0:ni as docn ici cheeses nce oheeeedin Atieeeinigaa adie ameanmaaiae 19, 000 15, 452 3, 548 
(1, 610) (1, 583) (27) 
CNG Bh ittnacinmep a ciresets binds > dan apapeeeneherusenee 3, 606 


1 These figures include Army/Air Force postal mail and Armed Forces courier mail as shown in 
parenthesis, 





Mr. Hourrretp. Future allocations—the reduction of the percent- 
ages of your future allocations. 

Mr. Rosacx. Who determines, or in what manner is it determined 
that the surpluses will go by surface? 

General Yount. When we receive our allocation, and it is below 
that which we asked for, then we have to decide those items that are 
of the lowest priority and divert those things to surface lift. 

In arriving at this, there are three general headings, first, second, 
and third priorities, if you will, called criterions 1, 2, and 3. The 
are based on Joint Chiefs of Staff guidance as to what constitutes pr 
priority. First priority is such things as whole blood in the cargo 
field and the movement of items associated with combat. 

_ Criterion 2 has to do with training exercises and high-priority 
items. 

Finally you come to criterion 3, which is the general run of people 
and things which are considered airworthy but are not in a highly 
specialized category. 

Mail is typical of criterion 1. 

Mr. Rosacx. What is the relation of those priorities to your modi- 
fied logistics system in Europe, where there might be more materiel 
carried by air? 

General Yount. The modified logistics system fits into criterion 3. 
It was in criterion 2, at the outset, to insure an adequate test and to 
guarantee the Army that during the period of the test they could count 








' 
| 
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on @ specific amount of airlift which was forecast as a requirement. 
The agreement was made with the other services to so recognize that 
movement during the test period, with the understanding it would 
revert to criterium 3. 

Mr. Rosacx. So that you would anticipate a large portion of your 
logistics support under that system would move by surface? 

General Yount. A very considerable percentage, the great bulk of 
the logistics support will continue to go by surface as it has in the 
past. Percentagewise, in terms of tonnage, of course the airlift is 
relatively small. The forecast, I might say, of the MASS system, 
which you referred to during the test period, was that 5 percent would 
require air movement and 95 percent would move by surface means. 
fa Mr. Rosack. So that the modification in the logistics system in 
system in Europe is not necessarily contingent upon the availability 
of substantially increased airlift, is that correct? 

General Yount. To work effectively, there has to be airlift, but 
there is never any thought that the bulk of the tonnage would move 
by air. The greatest improvement in the Army supply system, tried 
out under the so-called Project MASS, which was an exercise and 
which has been modified and expanded, is a tremendous improvement 
in administrative procedures. There is not specifically a reduction 
in time in transit. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, can you give us a more specific answer as to 
whether this new arrangement will require more airlift? I am not 
talking about carrying it all, but I am talking about increasing it 
from 5 to 8 percent, or 5 to 10 percent. 

General Yount. No, sir; I do not believe it will require more airlift. 
I think it will result in a much more effective use of the airlift that is 
available. 

Mr. Ho.urrietp. But not require more? 

General Yount. No, sir; I don’t believe it will require more. 

Mr. Morgan. What was the total tonnage moved during that oper- 
ation, General? 

General Yount. Just a moment, please. I have the figures here. 

The average figures for the first year were 1,000 tons of priority 
items by surface and 100 by air. 

Mr. Morgan. 100 per month? 

General Yount. Permonth. Our original estimate was 150 tons. 

Mr. Morgan. That was for the total calendar year? 

General Yount. That is the average for the whole calendar year. 
I think we gave you the actual airlift allocations in our enclosure B. 
They average about 100 tons a month. 

(The enclosure referred to is as follows:) 
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Airlift, Army cargo requirements and allocations for Project MASS to Rhein Main, 
January 1957 through April 1958, short tons 


CRITERIA II 




















Year | Month | J-3 manert 1 Year Month | 5-3 report 
actual actual 
| 
| 
1957 MII eich tee nek catered | 132. 4 ] 367 | October... ..-......:-...- 36. 1 
NNN 43. fuk hatdl—- =a) 96.0 || | OGM. 555 lo st oe 67.2 
March 105.7 || | December---- ‘ | (4) 
| April | 154. 6 | 1958 | January-----_---- ‘on (4) 
| May | 133. 2 i ein wna nipincdtaen @) 
| June | 105, 3 ] | March “ etamieciaieal () 
| July gesveve-seeseeenesesene-| 9.9 \| [SSI ca () 
| Augus ba , . ( | 
| September-_-- a 100. 9 | | 








1 Not authorized, 


Mr. Morean. General, enclosure C, which you submitted to the 
committee earlier this month, was on Department of Army “Rail 
equipment stored in CONUS to meet mobilization requirements.” 

(The enclosure referred to is as follows:) 


Department of the Army rail equipment stored in CONUS to meet mobilization require- 























ments 
8 -—— a eit 4 cm 
Item Quan- | Items Quan- 
| tity || tity 
Crane, locomotive: | Railway car, flat, 40T, 8-wheel, BG, FS___| 714 
I I 34 |} Railway ear, flat, DC, 70T, 12-wheel, BG, 
a ES SiS Rn dilcitida dtd 8 i} Peedi sh nciibhiah<cachahibbisdnsdsease 2 
Crane, locomotive, 25T, BG, DFS_-_.__--_| 54 || Railway car, flat: 
Crane, locomotive, 25T, NG, FS_.......-- | 1 |} aE re ee ee 1 
A eer | 1 80T, BG, a cmscste’ iéieendigesemedi én | 202 
oy A es, SR Se 6 || Railway car, gondola: 
i} OT OP state bal bdsine eens 2 
SO tie ike eee ae 104 || I i actin See anaes dlaaetial 524 
|=—ee || NG, 301, FS........-.---------------- 2 
Locomotive, 48T, NG, FS...........-..... | 1 |) od ccnnilbente iii } 817 
Locomotive, 60T, BG, DFS8............--. 140 |) OM ah ae 50 
Locomotive, 80T, BG, DS_................ | 73 |) Railway car, kitchen, BG, eee oy 201 
Locomotive, 120T, BG, DS__._.......--.- 62 || Railway car: | 
Locomotive, 120T, BG, FS_..........-.--- | 118 |} Mobile shop, locomotive maintenance. 1 
Locomotive, 25T, BG, DS._...-.........- 6 || NI OR nia ie SS Be 1 
tee re eee | 1 
WU. 282 oot t eee ee 400 || PONE TS cada acto cncap eeabek 1 
== i TO I a itp ncn nema | 1 
Railway car, ambulance unit, DS____..._-| 137 || Railway car, mortuary, BG, DS_....----- 53 
Railway car, box: 1), Railway cet, sp0teer: .......- dense dncamnnms 1 
a ewainne 1 || Railway car, tank, petroleum, BG, Fe...) 373 
OG PG BR cicidiadataisoetw ay EN -———— 
50T, NN ee ak a aad 180 || Subtotal............ eee Metanad tek 5, 027 
Railway car, caboose, DS_--..--. dvds ave/aanhiapde | 1 |} === 
Railway car, coach, DS__ pbecnann 8 || iin icidtnetckobdeins | §,531 
Railway car, flat, 30T, Na ve os 2 || 
Mr. Morean. This gives a total of 5,531 pieces of railway equip- 
ment. 


Do you have a copy of the quarterly summary performance and 
progress report for the third quarter of fiscal year 1957—the “Single 
Management Service Assignment for Traffic Management Within the 
United States’ 

General Sous I don’t think I have that with me. 

Mr. Moraan. This is dated April 1, 1957. On page 1 of this report 
it lists military railway rolling stock. Item 1: 

There are 6,227 items of railway rolling stock registered for United States 
interchange service which are owned by the military departments under DOD 
policy for military ownership of railway equipment. 
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Then it gives a breakdown of these pieces of equipment, but I 
notice that this breakdown excludes the 400 locomotives you list in 
your attachment C. 

General Yount. I think I can clarify the point for you, Mr. Morgan. 

The listing which you show in enclosure C has to do with Army- 
owned equipment, regardless of whether it is interchange, in storage, 
or in other use. The figures you are citing from MTN A have to do 
with the equipment owned by the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army, 
and listed for interchange in the Railway 

Mr. Moraan. So that there is 

General Yount. Equipment Register. They are two different 
things, and they cannot be compared. 

The locomotives are not carried in the equipment register. They 
are not cleared for interchange, as such; they are actually in operation 
at military installations to provide switching service; they are in 
storage against the mobilization requirements which in the main—not 
exclusively—but in the main, are overseas requirements, and the 
equipment itself was built to standards to permit operation in overseas 
areas. 

Mr. Morgan. General, has the Army ever proposed a bailment 
type of arrangement for these locomotives or any of this railway 
equipment? 

General Yount. No, sir, because they are purely reserve. If they 
are in use, they are not in reserve. 

Mr. Morean. Has there been any discussion of the use of a bail- 
ment program? 

General Yount. There have been questions addressed to the 
Army, requesting we outlease the locomotives, but we have not so 
done. We did outlease them during the time of the severe floods 
connected with the hurricanes back about 2 years ago, but that was a 
temporary matter, to meet an emergency situation, in which case it 
was in the national interest to assist the carriers in getting back into 
service. 

Mr. Morean. Would you be opposed to a bailment program which 
would provide locomotives or railway equipment to the commercial 
companies? 

General Yount. I think the problem is entirely a different one. 
This equipment, again, was designed for the utilization of our railway 
units overseas in time of war. So both as to design and in defense, 
before the Congress in obtaining appropriations, we explained very 
carefully that this was strictly troop equipment for war and to that 
extent, yes, we would oppose its being put out in service on the com- 
mercial railroads because in the time of need, they would need it 
very critically, and we of course would need it for the equipping of 
our troop units. 

Mr. Morgan. What is the approximate value of this equipment, 
or how much does the Government have invested in this? 

General Yount. I frankly don’t have the figure on our current 
investment in war-reserve railway equipment. I can obtain it for 
you and supply it for the record, if you wish. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished for the 
record :) 

The equipment referred to is valued at $117,358,872. This value is based on 
procurement costs in calendar year 1953. 
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Mr. Morean. Do you feel that the mobilization assignment for 
this equipment justifies the retention of it in storage rather than 
utilizing it to meet your requirements here in the United States? 

General Yount. Most of it would not—except for the locomotives, 
it would not pass any interchange criteria in the United States. The 
cars are 40-ton cars. They do not meet the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requirements, or the AAR requirements, so they are not 
useful in the United States. I am talking now only of rolling stock, 
not motive power. 

Mr. Morcan. How about overseas? 

General Yount. They will meet the overseas requirements, but 
there are very sizable differences in standards between the foreign rail- 
roads and the United States railroads. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel the retention of this equipment in a 
standby condition is justified? 

General Yount. We do. 

Mr. Morean. General, on your group movements—in groups 14 
and under, is there any discount offered to the Government for these 
group movements? 

General Yount. Yes, there is; under the existing contracts with the 
various carrier associations. 

Mr. Morgan. I am speaking now of the small groups, up to 14. 

General Yount, Yes, there is a reduction, under the joint passenger 
agreement, which we have with the railroads, with the buslines, and 
the airlines. 

Mr. Rosack, Are these discount arrangements still in force? 

General Yount. They are. 

Mr. Rospack. Have any requests been made by the associations for 
recision of the discounts? 

General Yount. There was some discussion as to whether the air 
associations would continue their discount in this current year, and 
after a considerable discussion, they did continue it. 

Mr. Morcan. How does this cost under the discount rate compare 
with the cost under a charter rate? 

General Younr. That varies, depending upon the specific move, 
where the aircraft originates—how much deadhead mileage there is, 
as well as how much live mileage, so that each one of these moves has 
to be analyzed as a separate move, and that is done as we handle 
any group movement. 

Remember, we are talking now of only 15 and up. Below 14 it is 
a local affair, and the local transportation officers handle their own. 

Mr. Moraan. General, does the single manager for traffic manage- 
ment claim any savings since they have been in existence? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moraan. Would you want to read that into the record? 

General Yount. I don’t think we have it here. 

Colonel Cox, We cannot put a dollar value on that, as yet. We 
hope to. 

You see, we have merely become operational as of the first of the 
fiscal year. We are phasing it in at this time. The actual expenditure 
of moneys of course is determined by the shipper service. We cannot 
guarantee that overall there will be less money expended. We can 
give you reasonable assurance that for the dollars expended there will 
be more and better service. 
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Mr. Ropacx. What facilities or services have been eliminated, 
or will be eliminated, through the establishment of a single service 
agency in your field? 

Colonel Cox. We have consolidated some 21 field-type headquarters 
and activities in traffic management, down to a total of at the present 
time 5 field organizations and 1 headquarters, specifically in Washing- 
ton. There is a considerable savings in manpower right there, to 
say nothing of real estate and overhead. 

Mr. Morean. General, in your quarterly report for the first quarter 
of fiscal 1958, you state, during the first 2 months of this quarter, 
freight negotiations with the transportation carrier industry have 
resulted in economies of $2,034,716.62. 

In your report for the second quarter, you state that savings 
effected during September, October, and November total $2,852 ,483.56, 
for a 5-month total of $4,887,200.18. 

Could you tell us, or supply for the record, how you arrive at this 
computation of savings? 

General Yount. Yes. I can tell you that where we have negotiated 
rates, that applies to areas in which we have negotiated rates for speci- 
fic movements, and they are priced out on the basis either of the specific 
one-time move, or if it is a continuing move that is established we 
price them out on the basis of the 1-year saving. That type of rate 
negotiation is a continuing thing, and is part of the traffic management 
service. It was done previously generally by one of the military 
departments representing the other two, so that all of those savings 
are not attributable solely to MTMA. It is merely an indication of 
savings that are effected by traffic management which was going on 
except it was going on in a fragmented fashion before the establish- 
ment of MTMA. 

Mr. Rosack. General Yount, does the Transportation Corps have 
any control, or is that study that is underway, have anything to do with 
the use of administrative aircraft? 

General Yount. No. The study—Conair, I believe you refer to 
now. 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

General Yount. It has only to do with long-term, year, and longer 
contracts, which are presently in effect. And has nothing to do with 
administrative aircraft. 

Mr. Rosack. What administrative aircraft are available to the 
Army? 

General Yount. We call on the Air Force, as we require adminis- 
trative aircraft. We have none of our own. I am speaking now of 
big aircraft. There are certain small, light aircraft, which are used 
in administrative fashion, but I think you refer to the special air- 
mission type of aircraft, and the Army owns no such aircraft. 

Mr. Rosack. Does the Military Traffic Management Agency have 
any responsibility, or any policy, with respect to noncompensatory 
traffic, that is, people that get free rides? 

General Yount. No. 

Mr. Ropack. What agency governs that policy? 

General Yount. I think you are speaking of so-called, space 
available, or opportune airlift which is available when an aircraft is 
being ferried from one place to another, or is being used on a training 
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flight. The Air Force and the Navy have given rides to military 
personnel when the aircraft are moving. 

Mr. Roxsacx. Who determines first, who can ride free, and secondly, 
what policy shall govern priority of space availability? 

General Yount. There again, I think the best answer on that would 
come from the Air Force, because that is 

Mr. Roxsacx. Why wouldn’t the Military Traffic Management 
Agency, which has policy control over the domestic aircraft and so 
forth, have the policy responsibility in this field? 

General Yount. Well, in the first place, it is not subject to manage- 
ment, because the aircraft are moving for entirely different reasons, 
and it is not something that we could control, or direct in any fashion. 

I don’t think that it would be practical to consider any control of 
the movement. Now, if you are talking of the overall broad policies, 
then I think it properly is a matter for the Department of Defense, 
and not for MTMA. 

Mr. Ropack. You say that it is not a management responsibility? 

General Yount. Not in the sense of traffic management, as we 
normally apply it, because it is not a predictable thing. 

Mr. Roxsack. The committee has heard that some people appar- 
ently think a management function can be performed in this area 
because private services are currently being utilized to inform people 
of space available for free airlift services. Do you know anything 
about that? 

General Yount. No, I’m sorry, I don’t know what you have 
reference to. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. -Hourriretp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lrescoms. If an individual of the Army wants to get free air 
transportation, how does he go about doing it? 

General Yount. Right here he probably would go to Bolling Field 
and sit and wait and hope. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is an organization operating from Los 
Angeles that offers absolutely free space on military air transports. 
This wouldn’t come under your jurisdiction? 

General Yount. Well, I doubt very much if that organization 
comes under anybody’s jurisdiction. [Laughter.] 

I don’t see how they can promise much of anything, or predict 
much of anything, because I certainly do not thnk MTMA is in a 
position to predict how many vacant seats there may be on an air- 
craft making a normal routine training flight or performing some 
other mission. It is what we would term opportune airlift, and quite 
frankly there are many of the enlisted personnel in the three services 
that wouldn’t get home if they weren’t able to in effect “thumb a 
ride” by air on an aircraft that was going to make the trip anyway. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I would like to explain this service. 

Mr. Hourrre tp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lipscoms. To see if it comes within his jurisdiction. This is 
a firm called the Military Air Transport Flight Information Office. 
According to one of the managers, or the manager, he handles around 
370 flight-information requests daily. He puts out brochures and 
flyers, and says that military air transports have 27 airfields in the 
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local area, meaning in and around Los Angeles, and leave often daily 
with seats and parachutes available free to veterans with military 
obligations, retired military personnel, National Guard members, 
inactive and active military Reserve personnel, Regular military 
personnel on active duty. 

Then he gives instructions, ‘do not request any active duty what- 
soever to obtain your free military air transportation, so be sure and 
telephone early.” 

Now, according to all reports, it is doing a thriving business. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Roszack. I might add, the charge is made according to the 
service 

Mr. Lipscoms. I was going to get to that. For every person who 
gets transportation as a result of his service, he charges $18. 

He says that he has advisers at each of the airfields that inform him— 
and I will quote it out of the paper—he said, “‘his information is pro- 
vided by associates at the airfields.”” He admitted he sometimes re- 
ceives information on the movements of generals and other very im- 
portant persons which he believes to be classified military information. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Does that include movement of Congressmen, 
too? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lipscoms. I wanted to include that, but it says very important 
persons. [Laughter.] 

General Yount. That would probably cover that. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I have my doubts. [Laughter.] 

General Yount. I would say he was quite an entrepreneur. I 
don’t know why anybody would pay him $18. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does this come within any management of the 
Army? I mean could they manage such a thing? Why would mili- 
tary personnel have to go to some man like this and pay a fee of $18? 

General Yount. They don’t have to. He apparently is convincing 
people that he is offering them some help, but I go back to the fact 
that if you were trying to thumb a ride from here, you should go to 
Bolling Air Force Base. 

Mr. Lipscomps. Is it conceivable this man could have somebody at 
Bolling Air Force to inform him there is space available and he will 
in turn notify somebody waiting at home in time to get out there? 

General Yount. I think that is a question that should be addressed 
to the Air Force. 

Mr. Lripscoms. It is? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrievp. It refers to Air Force operated planes, does it not? 

General Yount. That is right. I would assume so from what was 
read. I don’t know, I don’t know the service. But I think it would 
be Air Force and Navy, since they are the people who have the aircraft. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you think under a situation like this that these 
advertisements should be passed out at military installations and 
posted on bulletin boards in military installations? 

General Yount. I would certainly not so recommend. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I might say this same gentleman gave a release to 
the local papers saying this committee had subpenaed him, and we 
had never heard of the man before. I think he was just getting a 
little free advertising. 
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General Yount. It would sound that way. He wants your atten- 
tion, I am sure. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But he claims it is not illegal, through the press. 

General Yount. I don’t know how he is working it, or anything 
else, so I can’t say. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This comes under no management? 

General Yount. No. My comment with respect to it not being 
susceptible of management had to do with an overall traffic manage- 
ment control in the United States. At an individual base, I think 
they do control it, and people do go there, and are very often able to 
get a ride in the military aircraft that is going somewhere on a specific 
mission. This was a matter that I am sure you gentlemen are well 
familiar with, in connection with the Hoover Commission report. It 
was a matter of considerable concern to both the task force and I 
believe the Commission itself, but when you put it on the basis that 
it should come to MTMA on a national basis, then my answer would 
be, “No.” It is not suceptible to national management. That is not 
to say there shouldn’t be local controls. But that is entirely beyond 
the Army’s responsibility. 

Mr. Ho.ir1eLp. Can you tell me from the regulations about what 
he says on retired military personnel? Are they entitled—I’m talking 
about inactive, not reservists—are they entitled to fly on military 
planes? 

General Yount. If there is space available, if an airplane is going, 
with people on leave—this relates entirely to people who have no 
entitlement to travel, but by virtue of the fact there is space available 
on an aircraft, if the services that are operating them have permitted 
them to fly. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The National Guard? 

General Yount. I am sure the National Guard personnel have been 
given rides by the services. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you have any idea how much of this type of 
traffic there is? 

General Yount. No, sir. We have made no attempt to find out, 
Actually, the only place where I know any such information has been 
accumulated was in connection with the Hoover Commission report, 
and they did get some information, but it came from the Navy and 
the Air Force, and the Army had no part in it, because we have no—— 

Mr. Ho.irievp. It occurs to me, as long as these planes are oper- 
ating, that certainly regular military personnel—people that are 
active military personnel—would be traveling on official duty. 
Reserve people that are traveling to and from a station of duty, 
certainly ought to be entitled to this. But I just wonder if, by virtue 
of the fact that you belong to the National Guard, you could for 
instance, leave Los Angeles and go to New York on a 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, and ride on space available because you were a member of the 
National Guard in California, though you were not on military 
business. It seems to me that if it 1s traveling for pleasure, there 
should be some limitation on that type of traffic. 

General Yount. I would think anyone trying to make that junket 
would do as well hitchhiking by road. There are too many stops 
en route, because there are not too many aircraft making the full 
circuit for him. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. I might point out, this says, military first class air 
transport, round trip, nonstop. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Houirisip. Do you have any check at all on people who are 
given mileage and yet avail themselves of this and pocket the mileage? 

General Yount. No, sir. Again, that is a subject that was of some 
concern to the Hoover Commission report, but it is something that so 
far as that particular approach is concerned, it is no different from 
someone accepting mileage and going out and hitch hiking by high- 
way, which does on occasion happen. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. There is no regulation against that? 

General Yount Yes, there is. There is regulation against it, but 
the question was, whether we had any check on it. It is something 
that we could not check on. 

Mr. Houirretp. A person is given a certain amount of money for 
transportation, where he is entitled to it, and he signs for it; in signing 
for that he certifies he used it for that purpose, doesn’t he? 

General Yount. Not necessarily, because much of this is paid in 
advance. If asoldier, or airman or a sailor comes in, he arrived we'll 
say in San Francisco, and he is going to Fort Bragg, N. C., and he 
wants to stop off at several places, he has a certain amount of leave, 
he can draw his mileage in advance, presumably on the basis that he 
will use it and report at the proper place at the appointed hour, but 
if he hitch hiked a ride it is not a thing that we can control. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Maybe we should give him credit for extra initia- 
tive. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do his orders state that he has received 

General Yount. If the payment is after the travel, then it must 
state how the travel was performed, just like any other Government 
travel. The only thing I was commenting on is where people are 
coming in from overseas, and they are paid in advance, in order to 
permit their travel. Instead of moving him as a group, or them as a 
group, they are permitted to go as individuals so that they can make 

certain stops en route, enjoy their leave, and so forth, which I am 
sure has been a matter of some interest to you gentlemen i in the Con- 
gress, from time to time, because I have answered a lot of mail on the 
subject. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If he hitchhikes a ride, he must show his orders if 
he is going to travel military air transport. 

General Yount. A leave order, that is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does it state in his order whether he has been paid 
in advance for travel? 

General Yount. I am incorrect. Colonel Cox, will you answer 
this? 

Colonel Cox. Yes, sir. When payment in advance is made for 
travel, the services require at the next station that he fill out the 
voucher, so in fact he substantiates the fact that he expended that 
money after the fact, let us say. 

Mr. Morean. General, concerning Project MASS: Was this proj- 
ect restricted to the utilization of MATS capability, or were you 
allowed to use all airlift? 

General Yount. We don’t distinguish between capability. We 
state a requirement in terms of tonnage, or passengers; on a given 
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route. The question of how it is moved over that route is not for 
determination by the Army. 

Mr. Moraan. I was referring to this supply Project MASS. 

General Yount. We go through in every case. The question as I 
understand it was whether it actually moved on a MATS aircraft or 
the commercial augmentation of MATS. That we don’t know, and 
it is not one that we can go behind. But it was a MATS—it was pro- 
vided through MATS channels, yes. 

Mr. Morean. Could you determine what portion of this Project 
MASS was handled by MATS, and what portion was handled by com- 
mercial contract? 

General Yount. It would be an extremely difficult thing to do, be- 
cause we would have to check every bill of lading. I think the overall 
figures which the Air Force can supply would be far more indicative 
to the committee than singling out a specific project such as MASS, 
which is just the one part of the job of moving freight. ° 

Mr. Moraan. Wouldn’t the Army be billed by MATS for that 
portion beyond their capability for which they had to contract? 

General Yount. No, because it is MATS’ responsibility under exist- 
ing Department of Defense directives for MATS to furnish air trans- 
portation to the other services, Department of Defense, without re- 
imbursement. The reimbursement feature will not start until the 
industrial fund starts. 

Again I want to distinguish between MATS’ responsibility for 
moving troops and cargo, and their lack of responsibility for moving 
families, asa unit. That is why we indicated to you commercial con- 
tract on a reimbursable basis, because we in that category of travel 
are asking MATS to procure air transportation as a substitute for sea 
transportation which MSTS is not able to generate. 

Mr. Moraan. Under the two single manager systems that will be 
effective July 1, if a shipment originates, say, in St. Louis, for destina- 
tion in Europe, the MTMA decides or passes judgment on the mode of 
transportation used from St. Louis to the aerial port of embarkation, 
is that right? 

General Yount. That is correct, but in that case it most certainly 
would be an air movement, unless it had a time designator on it. [ 
should not make that statement, because the time due in the aerial 
port might be such as to permit some other form of expedited service. 

Mr. Morean. But once it reaches that aerial port, MATS will 
become the agency that has control over it from then on? 

General Yount. That is correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The next meeting of the committee will have to 
be announced later. We are unable to announce it at this time. The 
Air Force will be the next witness, and the staff will get in touch with 
the Air Force. There are conflicting engagements of the committee 
members which makes it impossible for the Chair at this time to 
announce the next committee meeting. We will try to have it as soon 
as possible. 

General Yount and the rest of your companions here this morning, 
we wish to thank all of you for your testimony this morning and for 
the assistance that you have given the staff in forwarding material 
which has been requested. 
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The Chair has been informed, General Yount, you are on the verge 


of retiring. 
General Yount. Yes, sir; in a very short time. 


Mr. Houtrtevtp. Well, sir, may I express, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, our appreciation for your long and valued and honored career 
in the service, and extend to you our wishes for happiness and success 
in whatever profession you choose after you leave the service. 

General Yount. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, I appre- 


ciate that very much. 
Mr. Houirietp. The committee stands adjourned 
(Whereupon, at 11:43 a. m., the committee was ad 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 


journed to recon- 


(The following additional information was furnished for the record: ) 


Army freight and passenger transportation distributed, by mode of transportation, 


fiscal years 1957, 1956, 1955, and 1954 


ARMY PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION WITHIN CONUS 






































Number of Transporta- 
Mode of transportation and fiscal year passengers | Percent | tion charges | Percent 
(excludes (includes 
pullman) pullman) | 
ae - ee = 
SE loses seies ead «ita sntihidh mate Cthinda ands idee dadesiteaes lipipacaanesibaiaemes ie 2, 487, 000 100. 0 $50, 900, 000 100.0 
Rail_- eleasiniitlliaisteilaninigal sinstatseladlal 800, 000 32. 2 24, 400, 000 47.9 
karat otek nis Sait oan can ea eaeienen 1, 236, 000 49.7 3, 800, 000 7.5 
64 dda dunes bead he ctsiatentidanmdabnalit 451, 000 18.1 22, 700, 000 44.6 
tibet uteri, wit ea tele | 2,356,000} 100.0} 46,700,000} 100.0 
ie ee oe) Re re eo: eee | 976, 000 41.5 | 24,800,000 53.2 
I i iid hee ete oe Sass eee 1, 042, 000 44.2 3, 200, 000 6.8 
SII cians dice op mactpihinns en deat bdlbs Aiea adios Darke cnia edn aaa 338, 000 14.3 18, 700, 000 40.0 
Bhd cine ccting alinsneethicaiceinntiilincnntsins mnipntiiasbins tontcgaianinan 3, 505, 000 100.0 64, 200, 000 100.0 
Se ee ae ee ee | 4, 180, 000 33.7 | 28,200, 000 43.9 
| RR pesto eed ee ee: 1, 745, 000 49.8 4, 700, 000 7.3 
SAM cast dsbaks cdbancbibutoteesietecbelnnebaee , 000 16. 5 31, 300, 000 48.8 
Re a SUS Le) es ee 3,402,000 | 100.0 | 59, 200, 000 100.0 
a ce 1, 222, 000 35.9 25, 500, 000 43.0 
De dikes t tba wc wshindcidcbadlGaddunmawdashe own 1, 710, 000 50.3 5, 900, 000 10.0 
Feast ic cid baiele uihidetsite tha ien ada taloicksbetieieeraieeimaiinadianmindall 470, 000 13.8 27, 800, 000 47.0 





Norte.—Rounding of totals: Number of passengers, to the nearest thousand; transportation charges, to 
the nearest hundred thousand dollars. Percentages were computed on unrounded totals. Motor includes 


supplemental bus movements to railheads and airports. 


Source: Basic data in RCS DD S&L(M)180 based on a representative sample of transportation requests” 
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Army freight and passenger transportation distributed, by mode of transportation, 
fiscal years 1957, 1956, 1955, and 1954—Continued 


ARMY FREIGHT INCLUDING HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND PERSONAL BAGGAGE 


















































| 
Mode of transportation and fiscal year Number of | Percent | Transporta- | Percent 
short tons | tion charges 

I os ag oe Is eas 7, 016, 900 100.0 | $169, 700, 000 100.0 
ee ptibine odivemishis ts Bak oi catenin 4, 708, 700 67.1 87, 800, 000 61.7 
Po veinn ccceccassngha hh in + ase 2, 092, 800 29.8 66, 900, 000 39.5 
Air... euacscadnnnaneshnlicdtedsscmmae 3, 000 wa 1, 200, 000 on 
BOR «5. nce eckussee ee <i «nial 212, 400 | 8.0 | 13,800,000 8.1 

UR hectic cd eee , pili aan chi ates 7,689,600 | 100.0 | 193, 500,000 100.0 
PR ecssce« atpino ditt rarest tenialinmemieaaaie nr 5, 256, 400 68. 4 105, 500, 000 | 54.5 
2 aoe as ~= Susépeeendeminal 2, 255, 800 29.3 | 72,700,000 | 37.6 
A®..: aoe ‘ hoauman J 2, 000 (*) 700, 000 .4 
All other. ddeianos npctthviedionntmatbabanaale 175, 400 2.3 | 14,600,000 7.5 

1955___- ; ....| 7,409,800 | 100.0 | 185, 800, 000 100.6 
Es os cwinbeare ad a 2 Sega alghedate 4, 747, 600 64.1 107, 500, 000 57.8 
Motor...- 7 aca wee 2, 277, 100 | 30.7 62, 400, 000 33.5 
Be weit ne : sleet 900 | () | 400, 000 on 
All other. ___- Keeeauanl nsdeiputientilanad 384, 200 | 5.2 15, 500, 000 8.6 

i= = - \- 

SI siscatecoesintieigni aioe stn ign ase hn ies sini gabe Mindat 100.0 | 384, 200, 000 100. 0 
A cenacd cohen oieetennnitaieneelanads aaa 9, 240, 000 70.7 | 269, 300, 000 70.1 
[Ce ba dindediiead 3, 574, 300 27.3 | 97, 100, 000 25.3 
Ay... ee ae al Sere 1, 500 (*) 500, 000 Ss 
All other. owiahedinea ad * eee 266, 300 2.0 17, 300, 000 4.5 














1 Indicates less than 0.05 percent. Percentages were computed on unrounded totals. 


Nore.—‘‘Rail” includes carload, less carload, and rail express modes of transportation. ‘‘Motor’’ includes 
truckload, less truckload, motor van, and sea-van-tote. ‘Air’ includes air freight, air express, and air 
division of the Railway Express Agency. ‘‘All other’’ includes freight forwarder, and water, other than 
Military Sea Transport Service traffic. Totals include transportation to, from, and within Zone of Interior, 
Alaska, Canada, and overseas areas. Rounding of totals: Short tons were rounded to the nearest hundred 
tons; transportation charges were rounded to the nearest hundred thousand dollars. 

Source: Representative sample of memorandum copies of bills of lading received in the Office, Chief of 
Transportation and in the Military Traffic Management Agency during the period. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoOMMITTEE ON Minirary OperaTIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met in room 1302, House Office Building, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 


Present : Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Griffiths, Riehlman, and 
Lipscomb. 

Also present : Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert Me Elroy, investi- 
gators. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to make a brief statement on the procedure for 
this week’s hearings and to make clear the subcommittee’s position. 

This morning we will hear from Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Materiel), Dudley C. Sharp. He has a rather extensive 
prepared statement. Brig. Gen. Albert T. Wilson, Jr., Deputy Chief 
of Staff Operations of the Military Air Transport Service also has 
a prepared statement. 

For the sake of orderly procedure, we will have Mr. Sharp and 
General Wilson present their prepared testimony in sequence, and 
the subcommittee members and staff will question them afterward. 

Later in the week we will hear from Maj. Gen. Joseph D. C. Cal- 
dara of the Air Force on air flight safety performance. The Chair 
requests a preliminary report on the Navy-MATS plane accident at 
Norwalk, Calif. 

As I stated at the outset of these hearings, the subcommittee wants 
to be fair and objective. We have heard industry witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy. This is Air Force day. 

Many points have been raised and many recommendations have 
been made with regard to the MATS operation. We want to give 
the Air Force every opportunity to present its views and to comment 
on any portions of the testimony already in the record. 

We are not rushing through these hearings. We intend to ques- 
tion the Air Force witnesses closely on many matters. Whenever they 
do not have the answers at hand, we will give them an opportunity 
to get the answers and to appear before us again. 

Certain statistical material may have to be provided for the record, 
but for key points of policy and information, we will want direct 
testimony from the Air Force witnesses rather than suggestions to 
supply statements later for the record. Sometimes we find that state- 
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ments submitted later for the record need clarification or further 
discussion. Therefore we will try to have the supplementary infor- 
mation in direct testimony. 

The Chair also wants to reemphasize at this time that the para- 
mount concern of this subcommittee is to strengthen the national 
defense. 

We recognize that difficult problems are posed in these hearings, 
and that industry witnesses have an economic interest at stake. At 
the same time the civil air industry has an important role in national 
defense. We wish to determine if MATS operations in peacetime 
commercial-type traffic, help or hurt the defense role. 

We will hear the military response to this question but we do not 
necessarily accept their response as the last word. Military require- 
ments, in the final analysis, are satisfied by civilian industry and 
private enterprise. The judgments that bear upon the fulfillment of 
these requirements cannot be exclusively military, and certainly this 
subcommittee has every right to explore the issues and to offer its best 
judgment when a report is made. 

I trust that our recommendations will be constructive. I know they 
will be made in the sincere belief of the subcommittee that they will 
help to strengthen the national defense. 

You may proceed, Mr. Sharp. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Suarp. My name is Dudley C. Sharp. I am Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Materiel. 

In appearing before you at these hearings, my colleagues and I wish 
first oF all to express our appreciation for the privilege you have 
extended to us. The vital role which military air transport forces 
would play in any future conflict makes our appearance here a matter 
of great importance to all of us. 

The material which we will present will be given in three general 
sections. First, I shall extend my remarks to include objectives and 
principles relating to establishment and employment of military air 
transport forces; in addition, I will touch on a number of specific sub- 
jects which I believe will be of interest to the committee. 

Finally, we are prepared to spend as much time as you may wish on 
questions and answers. Here I would emphasize that we are desirous 
of having a full and frank discussion of military air transport matters, 
and will, to the utmost of our ability, give the committee the informa- 
tion it may desire. 

Now, before going into my principal material, I should like to recall 
to the committee members that Secretary Douglas appeared before 
the Defense Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee on 
March 13, 1957, to discuss military air transport matters. The prin- 
ciples, policies, and practices described then oe Secretary Douglas re- 
main applicable today. Therefore, if the committee agrees, I should 
like here to incorporate Secretary Douglas’ remarks, beginning on 
page 1633 of the cited hearings, by reference. 

In order to give us a common departure point, I should like to de- 
scribe a number of objectives and principles under which military air 
transport forces are established and enone’, : 
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We have four general objectives. These are: 

(a) To acquire and maintain in being, military air transport forces 
which, when augmented by civil air transport resources, are qualita- 

tively and quantitatively capable of providing the airlift support re- 
quired for successful implementation of war plans approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(6) To achieve, in those military air transport forces, a state of 
trained readiness and a peacetime rate of operation which will insure 
their ability to respond instantly to an emergency and will enable 
them to carry out their missions at the higher operating rate required 
by wartime needs. 

(c) To utilize military air transport resources in peacetime to de- 
fray Department of Defense peacetime airlift requirements—this 
must be done in the most effective manner compatible with the fore- 
going objectives. 

(dq) To utilize augmenting civil air transport resources and 
services— 

(1) In peacetime to the maximum practicable extent, consistent 
with requirements and the efficient employment of military re- 
sources ; and, 

(2) In emergency to the extent that they are available and 
needed in support of military operations. 

Right here I believe it would be appropriate to draw a parallel 
between certain Active and Reserve forces to illustrate how we have 
pursued these objectives. It has been generally accepted that the 
outcome of any future major conflict will be heavily influenced by 
the decisive force of our combat units applied on a tightly compressed 
time scale. It therefore follows that the requirement for instantaneous 
reaction can be met only by forces which are in being, trained, and 
experienced at their tasks. 

Reserve forces, which can be ready for action in 2, 5, 10 days, or 
more, are an absolute necessity as insurance that we do not commit our 
total force all at once. However, to plan on the use of Reserve forces 
for initial actions which must be launched in minutes and hours would 
be unsound and unsafe. 

The primary, specific objective of military air transport forces is 
to provide airlift for initial emergency combat deployments and other 
military requirements which ec: innot be satisfied by surface movement 
or by nonmilitary airlift efforts. Therefore, we rely heavily on civil 
industry for reserve support in the form of the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet, just as we depend on military Reserve- units to back up our 
tactical and air defense forces. However, we have established and 
must maintain our essential military airlift forces to respond in the 
critical initial period. 

The transport force now in MATS has been developed in consonance 
with the objectives and principles just described. The size of this 
force is related primarily to the overall Department of Defense airlift 
needs for a general war, but this of course does not preclude the use 
of this force to support a local action. 

The heavy transports of the Tactical Air Command were trans- 
ferred to MATS as directed by the Department of Defense in connec- 
tion with the single manager assignment for airlift service which I 
shall discuss later at more length. The purpose of mentioning this 
here is to point out that these heavy troop carrier aircraft have always 
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been earmarked to augment MATS in an emergency. Their transfer 
to MATS does not represent a net increase in emergency airlift 
capability. 

In order to function as an integral part of the combat forces, MATS 
must train and exercise in peacetime at a rate from which it can expand 
effectively in an emergency. MATS’ proficiency in airlift functions 
goes beyond flying skills to embrace an entire air transport system, 
consisting of terminal operations, communications, control teams, 
maintenance and many other elements. However, the training MAT s 
does differs from that practiced by other military forces in two 
respects : 

First: They are able to train in a very realistic manner, particularly 
in their unit rotation exercises; and 

Second: Their training operations are used to effect economies in 
logistics by shortening en route time for personnel, and by reducing 
the amounts of high- cost material in pipelines. 

The important point to be drawn from this is that MATS’ peace- 
time transport operations must go on at their present, or at a higher, 
rate. Their present average utilization is well below the rate of 6 
flying hours per day per aircraft, which we believe should be flown if 
the higher war plan goal is to be met. These operations represent 
a necessary recurring cost, and considerations of economy dictate that 
the airlift so gener ated must be applied to do useful work. 

Turning now to the single manager assignment for airlift service, 
I should like first to mention that this assignment involves a number 
of complex implementing actions, and progress has necessarily been 
slow. 

Following the requirements of the basic Department of Defense 
directive, the Air Force, in collaboration with the Army and Navy, 
developed “terms of reference” to establish interservice agreement 
and policy necessary to operate under the single manager concept. 

These terms of reference were approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense in September 1957, and the Secretary of the Air Force in his 
capacity of single manager, activated the operating agency for airlift 
service—that is, MATS—and designated the Commander, MATS, to 
be Executive Director of the Agency. 

Meanwhile, the Air Force, in July 1957, transferred the Tactical 
Air Command’s C—124’s to MATS in order to give MATS the longest 
practicable time to assimilate these aircraft and their missions. 

Perhaps this is a good time to point out that while these C-124’s 
appear to be a sizable addition to the MATS fleet, it must be remem- 
bered that MATS also inherited new mission responsibilities along 
with the aircraft. These aircraft formerly were employed to the full 
extent of their peacetime operating rate, while assigned to the Tactical 
Air Command. They were used in many nonscheduled airlift tasks 
including Army training maneuvers, Operation Deep Freeze at the 
South Pole, and DEW line support in ‘northern Canada. Their trans- 
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fer to MATS has in no way reduced or eliminated the diverse special 
missions they are called on to perform. Also, as I mentioned earlier, 
these aircraft do not represent a net addition to MATS’ wartime capa- 
bility, since historically they have been counted with MATS for 
emergency use. 

The single manager industrial fund was originally scheduled to 
begin operation on January 1, 1958. However, a very recent decision 
by Department of Defense rescheduled this starting date to July 1, 
1958. This, in our opinion, was a very beneficial decision for us. Had 
industrial funding begun on January 1, it would have been necessary 
for the Air Force to establish a management fund in order to gather 
funds from several appropriation sources to finance airlift for all 
Department of Defense agencies. However, the new date coincides 
with the beginning of fiscal year 1959, and the necessary adjustments 
can be included in the Department of Defense appropriation estimates 
for the next fiscal year. 

I’m sure you have seen that all the steps and actions I have de- 
scribed in connection with the single manager assignment have been 
preparatory rather than operational. It is very likely that a full 
year or more of operating experience, after July 1, 1958, will be 
needed to permit us to make a fair evaluation of this management 
system. 

I would like to turn now to a discussion of that portion of Senate 
Report No. 543 which relates to “use of commercial carriers,” and in 
particular to the paragraph which contains the remarks on the 40/20 
division of traffic between military and commercial carriers. 

It is most important to recognize that the Department of Defense 
as a whole uses larger amounts of commercial airlift which are pro- 
cured through several sources, principally in the military depart- 
ments. For example, the Air Force, through its procurement agent, 
the Air Materiel Command, buys airlift to augment MATS overseas 
operations, and in addition purchases close to 145 million ton-miles 
of commercial airlift per year for the domestic cargo operation known 
as Logair. The other military departments have also been using 
substantial quantities of civil airlift to meet their own needs; the 
Navy has Quick Trans which is similar to Logair and the Army 
utilizes Cams—or Commercial Air Movements—for personnel trans- 
fers. 

Beyond this all three departments buy commercial airlift in the 
forms of individual travel by Government transportation request, and 
air express and air cargo in small lots by Government bill of lading. 
These types of lift are used both domestically and internationally. 
Also, mail is moved to oversea forces by this means. 

We have not completed all of our computations yet, but I have a 
chart here which will give an indication in ton-miles, for the first 
half of fiscal year 1958, of the general relationship between overall 
Department of Defense airlift by MATS plus commercial means, in 
contrast to the amount of airlift purchased from commercial sources. 


21020—58——_-33 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Preliminary computation of Department of Defense airlift trafic by military 
and commercial means for first half fiscal year 1958 


| Passenger | Cargo 
| 


} ton-miles | ton-miles 


Overall DOD airlift (MATS, and commercial airlift, domestic and inter- 

national)! ___.___- -.--------| 206, 662, 054 444, 791, 216 

DOD airlift by commenrcial means (domestic and international)? __- ----| 76,073, 454 114, 732, 216 

Overall DOD international airlift (MATS and commercial)?- -.-.| 206, 662, 054 367, 955, 647 
at 


DOD international airlift by commercial means ‘__________.----- 76, 073, 454 37, 896, 647 
Percent of item 2 (DOD airlift by commercial means) to item 1 (ov erall DOD 

airlift) for passenger and cargo separately 5 ____.___.___.___-------_------.- 36. 8 25.8 
Percent of item 4 (DOD international] airlift by commercial means) to item 3 

(overall DOD international airlift) for passenger and cargo separately * 36. 8 10.2 


1 Figures based on actual procurement for beinthes of July through October and estimated procurement for 
months of November and December. However, airmail data which is included was based on procurement 
for July and August and estimated for October through December. 

2 International includes all overseas airlift for purpose of this report except TR and GBL movements. 

3 The Air Force share of item 1 above is: 


| PAX (T/M’s) | Cargo (T/M’s) 








Commercial -- ne oe te ee ee es 76, 073, 454 | 104, 878, 957 
Mie as ti ele eo otek. Es wn---e-----| 130, 588, 600 330, 059, 000 





PO. ocsessiws ‘ . See. Re ee. ee Se 206, 662, 064 | 434, 937, 957 


4 The Army share of item 1 above is 6,833,259 T/M’s of commercial airmail. 

5 The Navy share of item 1 above is 3,000, 042 T/M’s of commercial airmail. 

6 Data does not include Departments of Army and Air Force data on TR and GBL ton-miles, nor does 
it include Department of Navy Quick Trans, TR, or GBL data. 

NoTE.—Estimate several percent increase in items 5 and 6 when data at footnote 6 above, is included, 


Mr. Suarp. As I said, these are only partial computations, based 
principally on Air Force procurements of commercial lift. When the 
entire Department of Defense figures are available, there is no doubt 
that the percentages at items 5 and 6 will be higher. 

From these computations we have concluded that the Department 
of Defense has met, or exceeded, the 40/20 figures which are set forth 
in the Senate report. 

I would like to add that this has been accomplished without reduc- 
ing the peacetime operating rate of MATS. This, we believe, is as 
it should be, since as I have already pointed out, MATS’ current 
peacetime rate is below what we think it should be for swift, effective 
emergency reaction. 

Any reduction of MATS’ peacetime operation, whether made to in- 
crease use of commercial airlift, or for any other reason, wou!d de- 
grade and endanger wartime cé ypability. I believe the accuracy of this 
statement is ¢ learly evident when the classified information furnished 
the committee on January 6, 1958, is considered. 

In addition to the pe: wcetime uses of civil airlift I have just de- 
scribed, we have a requirement, and a plan, for use of the carriers 
and their resources in an emergency. This is the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet—or CRAF—plan which was mentioned in connection with Re- 
serve forces. 

The CRAF plan was approved by the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Defense in 1951; it has been continuously refined, and today the 
fiscal year 1958 CRAF Fleet is composed of some 362 four-engine 
civil transports which would function under the operational control 
of Commander, MATS, in event of war. 


SE = a ae 


Ee 
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The CRAF program reflects the cooperative effort of the carriers 
and the Government, and normal progress has been made in readying 
the program for emergency y use. However, some problems have arisen 
from time to time and I would like to mention two of them as ex- 
amples. 

First: One of the basic concepts of CRAF holds that the CRAF 
plan should be used only under conditions of full scale mobilization. 
This implies that CRAF could not be used to support a condition of 
local war. We have been having some second thoughts about this, 
feeling that the airlift requirements of a local war could possibly 
equal or exceed those of a general war. Also, if a condition of local 
war was accompanied by the continued threat of general hostilities, 
then CRAF might be needed to enable us to keep MATS in position 
to carry out strategic deployments. 

Second: It is also a basic concept that CRAF augmentation w ould 
be a contract operation, and that a standby contract for CRAF air- 
lift services could and would be worked out. Several years of effort 
by industry and the Air Force have produced a number of draft con- 
tracts. The latest of these is under review now by the Air Force. 
This review is not complete, but it appears from what we have seen 
that the Air Force would require a number of important changes in 
the contract before signing. 

There is one more element of emergency planning as it relates to 
civil airlift, which I believe would be of interest to the committee. 
That is the “war air service pattern,” or WASP, as it is called. 

Essentially the WASP would compromise the civil air routes and 
services W hich would be operated by the transport aircraft remaining 
in the civil inventory after the CRAF has been deducted. The 
WASP, as we understand it, would be operated according to the needs 
of the war-supporting civil economy. 

Although the Department of Defense has some rather substantial 
requirements to be placed against the domestic WASP operations, and 
au ow small requirements against the international WASP, these are 
the extent of our responsibility i in relation to WASP. I understand 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board handles general WASP planning. 

At this point, let me make it very clear that the Air Force must 
rely on augmentation by the civil air transport industry both in peace 
and war. I have no doubt that this kind of augmentation will con- 
tinue to be required in the future. The Air Force favors a sound 
air transport industry which, operating from a position of economic 
strength and self-sufficiency, can make a rapid, orderly transition 
from the peacetime development of trade and commerce, to the rig- 
orous demands of a national emergency. 

The Air Force has a clear interest in encouraging the development 
of the civil air transport industry as a whole, and in continuing the 
working relationships which now exist between the military and the 
industry. It was with this in mind that the test program for contract 
operation of military aircraft was proposed, following the principle 
set forth in last year’s hearings by Secretary Douglas. 

One of the reasons for this hearing, as stated by the chairman on 
January 8, was to review the Air Force test program. 

However, conferences with industry and statements made before 
this committee have made it clear that industry does not agree with 
the concept we set out to test. In response to the chairman's request 
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of January 14, we have agreed to withhold the invitations for bids 
on the test program, pending further review and the completion of 
this hearing. 

These actions having been taken, the Air Force does not plan to 
make any further statement on the test program at this time. We 
have, however, assured the chairman that this committee will be 
promptly informed of further actions in this connection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are several matters discussed by airline 
witnesses and other Government witnesses on which I would like 
to make certain comments, and in some instances corrections, just 
to set the record straight. However, before going into these mat- 
ters, I believe it is appropriate to quote briefly from the record of last 
year’s hearings on MATS before the Defense Subcommittee of the 
‘House Committe on Appropriations. 

In his opening statement on March 13, 1957, Chairman Mahon said: 

As you know, there has been a growing concern for a number of years among 
people in the air transport business about the continuing expansion of Military 


Air Transport Service activities. These people feel rather strongly that MATS 
is a classic example of government in business. 


Mr. Mahon went on to observe: 


* * * The air tranport people are on the march, and they are militantly seek- 
ing to get what they consider a square deal from the Government. 


Later the same morning, Mr. Mahon said: 


There is a possible business plum here for private air-transportation business. 
The point is that if the military forces should turn over to the commercial air- 
lines this scheduled and nonscheduled transportation business, it would run into 
many tens of millions of dollars, probably in excess of $250 million. 

My interest in this matter is national defense. I want you to lay the cards 
on the table and tell us what, in your judgment, is best for the United States 
of America and the Air Force and the Department of Defense. 

I want to do anything we can for the commercial airlines, but I do not want 
to sacrifice the interest of our national security for private enterprise or any- 
body else. The overall national good must be the preeminent consideration. 

We have considered very carefully the testimony which the air 
transport industry witnesses have presented here, and we believe that 
their remarks, as well as ours, will mutually bear examination in the 
light of Mr. Mahon’s observations. 

Speaking frankly, we are very much disturbed at the apparent mis- 
conception they have regarding military air transport forces. This 
is more disturbing, coming as it does from people, mostly outside of 
Government, whom we would expect to be well informed on the gen- 
eral concepts and need for military airlift forces. 

In these and other hearings we have MATS referred to rarious as 
“a billion-dollar boondoggle,” a “second family car,” “plush,” “exces- 
sively costly,” “unnecessarily lar ze, and, most frequently, “competi- 
tive with the carriers.” By and large, extreme assertions of this kind 
are usually attributable to an excess of advocacy on the part of the 
speaker. ‘But the last one, relating to competition, is a rather loose 

“catch phrase” which should be given serious attention by all. The 
question of competition is very much a central theme of this entire 
issue. 

The concept of avoiding “competition” with private enterprise has 
been accepted by the Department of Defense. It has been applied to 
many and varied activities such as bakeries, coffee- roasting plants, 
printing establishments, and the like, which we are eliminating as 
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fast as possible when they have no bearing on our defense posture. 
These are all necessary supporting resources for the military, but I am 
sure no one claims that they, as a general class, are essential to the 
first hours and days of an emergency. 

However, stretching the application of this concept to a vital, 
integral element of the weapons systems employed by our combat 
forces is very much another matter. Conceivably, by the process 
which one witness called “persuasive advocacy,” the idea of MATS 
competing with the carriers could be fostered to a danger point. At 
such a point arbitrary reductions in MATS’ size or operating rate 
might take place, resulting in serious damage to our deployment and 
retaliatory strength. 

The cargo and passengers moved by MATS in peacetime are carried 
in the interest of the Department of Defense. The committee, in 
executive session on January 6, was furnished additional facts to indi- 
cate the compelling need for the military airlift system in time of war 
or emergency. 

Operational readiness of this system, achieved through actual oper- 
ations in peacetime, with the right numbers of people, equipment, and 
dollars, is essential to instantaneous, effective reaction if war should 
come. We have already stated—but it is worth saying again—that 
MATS’ operations must continue at the present rate, or go higher. 
MATS must retain and improve the strength and endurance to surge 
upward in an emergency operation. 

Virtually every witness before this committee has recognized a 
fundamental need for MATS. However, they have failed, generally, 
to take into account at least three collateral, and equally fundamental 
facts: 

First: The Air Force has stated many times, publicly, its belief that 
it is neither practical nor desirable to maintain military airlift forces 
sufficient to meet all of its needs in an emergency. 

Second: There are certain minimum needs—as stated by General 
Wilson—which, on the basis of timing, experience, availability, readi- 
ness, and types of equipment, must positively be met by military air- 
lift forces. These are hard-core airlift needs of such crucial impor- 
tance at the outset of war that reliance for their fulfillment upon any- 
thing but a seasoned, properly equipped, disciplined military force 
such as MATS would be the height of national folly. 

Third: The Government, through its appropriate processes, has 
allocated, and the taxpayer has provided, funds for resources to enable 
the Department of Defense to meet the specified minimum emergency 
needs. It would be poor management and unsound economic practice 
to waste these resources. However, these airlift forces would be a 
wasting asset if they were unable, for lack of training and exercise, 
to carry out their emergency tasks. Moreover, if their training and 
exercise produce a useful product ; namely, the peacetime airlift neces- 
sary for deployment and maintenance of our forces—it would be 
wasteful of the taxpayers’ dollar not to put this product to work. 

Much of the testimony before this committee has reflected opinion 
that the Department of Defense has not followed Government policy 
relating to use of commercial airlift. In this connection, an exhibit 
was furnished by Mr. Rentzel comparing the uses of military and 
commercial airlift for fiscal years 1951 through 1957. I have repro- 
duced Mr. Rentzel’s chart (tab B) to bring out some additional points. 
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Reproduction of table 2, Delos W. Rentzel statement of Jan. 9, 1958, before House 


of Representatives, Government Operations Committee, Military Operations 
Subcommittee (Mr. Rentzel’s footnotes deleted; Air Force comments added) 
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Mr. Suarp. It is a fact that the ratios of Government traffic moved 
by commercial airlift, as against military airlift, showed a decline 
from 1951 through 1955. However, it should be noted that these 
ratios showed an upward swing in both cargo and passengers from 
1955 through 1957. It is alsoa Fact that the period 1951 through 1953 
reflected high ratios due to the use of commercial airlift between the 
west coast and Tokyo in connection with the Korean actions. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Rentzel’s chart shows clearly that Government passengers 
carried on commercial aircraft in 1956 and 1957 exceeded by 22 and 47 
percent, respectively, the number of passengers moved by this means 
in the highest other year, 1951. 

In this connection, we believe a very valid point was made by Gen- 
eral Doyle when he said: 


As our Nation gears itself to the use of airlift, particularly in supplying in- 
dustry, we get a growing requirement for continuation of that airlift in emer- 
gencies within the country. 

If you have an essential industry that is operating its production lines on an 
air supply system, because it pays them to do it, you can’t cut that off in an 
emergency without cutting out the industry. Because it takes time to refill the 
surface pipelines. 


Now, I think it is a fallacy to think that we can just divert all of this 
domestic lift to military purposes when the whistle blows. This is a top-level 
determination, in my opinion, at ODM level. But you can’t cut it out and just 
throw everything into the overseas picture. 

The important principle expressed here is that the stronger that 
reliance on airlift becomes, as an ordinary means of moving people 
and things, the greater the reliance which will be placed on such con- 
tinued airlift in an emergency. 

In the military, airlift growth has been related directly to increas- 
ing strategic striking power and the attendant requirements for de- 
ployment and other vital emergency tasks. 

However, the availability and use of this air transport capacity in 
peacetime has accelerated the development of our modern logistics 
concepts which hold, basically, that it is cheaper and better to move 
people and some things by air in peace or war. It is the application of 
these logistics concepts which we believe has accounted for the growth 
in our use of commercial airlift in the post-Korea period. 

To illustrate this, I have a chart here (tab C) which portrays the 
growth of the civil airlines in four-engine aircraft, lift capacity and 
revenues for the same period, 1951-57. These figures show steady up- 
ward trends over the entire period. Significantly, from 1954 through 
1957, the numbers of aircraft increased by 38 percent, lift capacity 
by 52 percent, and revenues by 39 percent. 
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Growth trends, United States scheduled airline industry * 




















Traffic 
4-engine 
Calendar year aircraft Operating 
operated | Available | Available | revenues 
ton-miles | seat-miles 
flown flown 
Millions | Millions | Thousands 
las hintaan a a ae abet 2, 819.9 20, 009. 5 1, 019, 672 
ead tte eithn Sieathh tes abere onions 563 3, 348. 9 24, 115.2 1, 165, 612 
ick ARIE RI tan sce dean ee ne ee tae 3, 935.3 28, 934. 6 1, 313, 284 
hc 665 4,442.5 33, 342. 6 1, 437, 805 
Sch EAA ced eeAd cob l Ad Lh dda eek dil. 5, 234.2 38, 545. 1 1, 634, 707 
Sa a al cea gn 858 6, 053. 3 43, 645.5 1, 861, 175 
NC a 2918 36, 738.9 | %49,903.9 | 42,009, 505 
= = ' ——— — ———— 
Percent increases 1954-57. ____..........-.----2--------.- | 38 52 50 | 39 





1 1951-56 Air Transport Facts and Figures, 1956, from Apr. 22 Aviation Week (compiled by Air Transport 
Association). 


2 ATA: Estimated. 
3 12-month period ending Oct. 1957. 
4 12-month period ending June 1957. 


Mr. Swarr. Other means by which we have carried out the policy 
on use of commercial airlift may be found in the activities known as 
Logair, Quicktrans and CAM, which move military people and goods 
domestically. Logair, for example, employs four carriers under a 
routine bid procedure. The operation is 100 percent commercial, 
eee some 50 Air Force bases and depots with scheduled cargo 
airlift. 

Military airlift requirements for both peace and war have shown 
steady increases over the years. We have no evidence to indicate 
that, overall, these requirements will not continue upward. 

Thus, it seems to us that military air transport operations, far from 
being competitive, promise to contribute even more substantially to 
further growth of the general air transportation industry through 
development of reliable, new airlift logistic concepts. 

I believe it was Mr. Tipton who presented a nine-step program de- 
signed to furnish the Department of Defense the necessary peacetime 
airlift at lowest cost, while at the same time, assuring the maximum 
wartime total capability. We have examined this proposal very 
carefully, and find, of course, that there are a number of points on 
which we are in full agreement. 

Steps 1, 2, and 5 set forth, respectively, methods for determining 
military and civil wartime airlift requirements, and military peace- 
time airlift needs. These steps reflect approximately what is being 
done today. We believe that these sasthioile are correct and effective, 
and that they should be pursued. 

However, steps 3, 4, and 6 seem to be based on an idea that any 
amount and kind of emergency military airlift can be traded off for 
an equivalent amount of civil airlift. Now the Air Force does not 
entirely disagree with this proposition. Some emergency airlift can, 
and must, come from civil resources; and we therefore have the 
CRAF plan, which will furnish a rather substantial share of the 
emergency lift. Lets see what would happen, though, if we followed 
steps 3, 4, and 6, in Mr. Tipton’s proposal. 
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In order for the carriers to run an economic operation on commer- 
cial or military business, they must maintain a high utilization rate. 
A lower utilization rate would mean increased costs. Therefore, car- 
rier aircraft in peacetime uses might replace MATS aircraft, in the 
total force, at a ratio of 2 for 3, or perhaps 3 for 5. This is because, 
at the higher utilization rates, fewer aircraft will carry more traffic. 

So if we say, for example, that the carriers and MATS start out 
with 100 aircraft each, or a total of 200, then at some point in time 
the carriers would have 145 aircraft, and MATS would have 25, or a 
total of 170. This would represent an unacceptable reduction in the 
total D-day force. In this connection, I would ask the committee to 
recall that for an emergency, in addition to the ton-mile requirements 
er time period, there is a very critical need for aircraft on a trip- 
beyetrl unit basis. It is not likely that Mr. Tipton’s plan would 
accommodate this requirement. 

Fundamentally, it is the Department’s position that the number 
of aircraft and the utilization rates of military airlift forces in peace- 
time should be handled as other military requirements are handled— 
through the actions of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Congress. The increasing civil air capacity is a defense asset of very 
significant proportions, but by no means interchanges able with the 
type of military airlift prov ided by MATS. If the size and nature 
of wartime airlift requirements were such that they could be met by 
an increase in CRAF, the defense agencies would undoubtedly call 
for an appropriate increase. 

There are several things which should be kept clearly in mind in 
appraising the validity of the position I have just outlined. 

First: No decrease is anticipated in the requirements which occur 
in the first critical hours and days of any emergency. ‘These are the 
tasks which must be done by military air transport forces. We do 
not, and the Nation cannot, rely upon civil airlift to perform these 
missions. 

Second: The Joint Chiefs of Staff have determined that the mili- 
tary airlift forces, augmented by the CRAF, are generally adequate 
to meet the lift requirements whick arise from current plans, 

Third: The requirements are under continuous review by the mili- 
tary departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Department of 
Defense. As strategic concepts change and new weapons come into 
our inventories, it is probable that a new pattern of emergency air- 
lift requirements will develop. Such developments cannot be clearly 
forecast at this time, nor can the quantitative amounts of military 
and civil airlift support be pegged. However, the Congress may be 

certain that they w ral be kept fully informed of these requirements 
as they develop. 

There has been considerable discussion in these hearings of the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet—the CRAF. This program is a joint in- 
dustry-Government effort; and, on the Government side, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Defense have joint responsibilities. We 
would like to add our appreciation to that expressed by the committee 
chairman, for the testimony of Mr. Bluestone, the Commerce Depart- 
ment witness. He has given the committee a frame of reference which 
will make our discussion of the CRAF program less complex and 
easier to follow. 
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There are 2 or 3 areas in Mr. Bluestone’s testimony which we would 
like to expand somewhat. 

The matter of military and civil aircraft was discussed in two 
general contexts: The number of cargo aircraft in the civil fleet was 
one; the other was the similarity or difference between certain mili- 
tary and civil cargo aircraft. 

Regarding the first: There are 186 4-engine cargo aircraft in the 
civil fleet which are suitable for military use in long range, overwater 
operation. This total is made up of 124 DC-4’s, 32 DC-6A’s, and 27 
L-1049H’s. Of these, only the DC-6A’s and the L-1049H’s are con- 
sidered to be modern aircraft. The DC—4’s are obsolescent, but we 
must still keep a substantial number of them in the CRAF because of 
the overall deficit in cargo lift mentioned by Mr. Bluestone. 

It is important to note that this deficit exists after all military 
aircraft have been computed in a cargo role against the total cargo 
requirement. The only exceptions to this are for the military per- 
sonnel MATS must carry in the critical deployment period. 

It is also important to note that the new equipment programs of the 
carriers, although very extensive in passenger aircraft, call for very 
few cargo aircraft. An estimate obtained from Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administrator indicates that only 35 new CRAF-suitable 
cargo aircraft will come into the civil fleet by mid-1959, and none 
are known to be on order beyond that point. 

The other point on aircraft was this. In this and other hearings 
we have often heard it said that MATS operates a lot of aircraft 
which are just like those used by the airlines. This is true only in 
the very broadest sense. The facts are these. 

MATS operates the C-133, C-124, C-121C, C-118, C-97 and C-54 


es. 

Whe C-54’s are phasing out; the C—133’s and C—124’s do not even 
bear an outward resemblance to any civil type. Let us set these 
three types aside as having no basis for comparison. This leaves us 
with the C-121C, the C—118 and the C-97. 

Now we must understand that every one of these aircraft is fully 
interchangeable in the cargo, passenger, and patient evacuation roles. 
Each one has a basic military vneligewition which includes heavy 
cargo floors, two very large cargo doors—one fore, one aft, troop seat 
fittings and equipment, and litter brackets. This configuration also 
includes long-range fuel tanks, and enough radio and navigation 
equipment to enable them to fly anywhere under any conditions. 

The C-118 has been compared to the DC-—6, and there are a lot of 
DC-6’s in the civil fleet. The fact is that the C-118 compares only to 
the DC-6A, of which there are only 32 in the civil fleet. In addition, 
not all of the civil DC-6A’s are readily capable of changing quickly 
to passenger and casualty evacuation use. 

The C-121C has been compared to the Lockheed Constellation, and 
there are a large number of these in the civil fleet. Here again the 
fact is that the C-121C compares only with the L-1049H, and the civil 
fleet includes only 27 of this model. We are not aware that the 
L-1049H can carry litters without special modification. 

The C-97 has been compared to the Boeing 377, known as the Strato- 
cruiser. To our knowledge, there are no B-377’s in the civil fleet which 
are equipped with cargo doors or floors. 
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We therefore submit that these comparisons are more apparent than 
real, and that there is a very limited capability in the civil fleet for 
flexible performance in military roles. ; 

The next point for expansion concerns Mr. Bluestone’s remarks in 
reply to the chairman’s request for his comments on the definite as- 
signment of individual pilots and personnel in the CRAF program. 

In his reply, Mr. Bluestone cited testimony by Secretary Douglas 
in last year’s House Appropriations Committee hearings. In addi- 
tion, he also cited a report called the “United States Merchant 
Marine at War,” the quoted text of which also appears in the record 
of the same hearings. 

Following these quotations, Mr. Bluestone remarked that, on the 
basis of past experience, the civil airline crews would not be any less 
available than were the merchant marine. 

The Air Force agrees with these observations. However, we hesi- 
tate to let that record stand without some additional comment. 

The Air Force has absolutely no reason to suppose that United 
States civil airline crews will not be available to furnish augmenting 
civil airlift in an emergency; there is no doubt that they will per- 
form as readily as the merchant seamen have done in many hazardous 
situations, including the last war. The Air Force must, at this point, 
reject as unfounded any suggestion or intimation that it has, or would 
at any time impugn, question, or fail to recognize the loyalty, 
patriotism, courage, or professional skill of the civil air transport 
industry or its members. 

We believe that the measure of the Air Force reliance on these civil 
resources is abundantly demonstrated by the existence of the CRAF 

lan. 

: We do not believe that our war plans can be successfully executed 
unless a trained and ready military airlift force, of adequate size to 
meet urgent D-day needs, is in being when an emergency occurs. We 
do not believe that a civil reserve airlift force can perform sub- 
stantially more of the emergency airlift tasks than are now planned 
for it, particularly as performance relates to reaction time, responsive- 
ness, and types of aircraft. 

To sum up: We have discussed the question of competition and 
stated our view that the continued application of this idea to vital 
military forces is dangerous to the national interest. 

We have shown that to the extent permitted by requirements and 
the effective use of defense resources, we have followed Government 
policies for the use of commercial airlift. 

The lack of similarity between civil and military transport aircraft 
has been demonstrated. 

Our testimony, both here and in closed session, has portrayed the 
nature and magnitude of the emergency missions which must be 
done by military airlift. This military airlift is much more than 
airplanes and lines on a map. It is a complete system—a carefully 
designed part of the overall combat force. The system, and most of 
all the people who run it, must be fully conditioned to react—when 
the emergency arises—with all the speed, precision, and skill of a 
tactical unit. 

It is the Air Force position that the military airlift forces are 
properly and correctly constituted according to approved strategic 
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concepts and military emergency plans. These military forces are 
backed up by an adequate reserve in the form of airlift available from 
the civil industry. Any action which would reduce wartime military 
airlift capacity or impede its responsiveness would, in direct propor- 
tion, downgrade our offensive potential. As a related matter, the 
Air Force considers that any transfer of critical emergency airlift 
tasks or missions from inbeing military forces to reserve or non- 
military forces would involve unacceptable risks. 
Mr. Hotirretp. Our next witness will be General Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ALBERT T. WILSON, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANS- 
PORT SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. HAROLD M. BRECHT, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, MILITARY AIR 
TRANSPORT SERVICE; COL. JOSEPH DELANEY, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE; 
COL. EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND LT. COL. 
THOMAS K. POTTER, JR., OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PLANS, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Albert T. Wilson, Jr., Brigadier General, United States 
Air Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, of the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

I recognize that a considerable amount of information relative to 
MATS airlift operations and that of the commercial carriers has 
been presented to this committee, and I appreciate the privilege of 
giving some facts and some viewpoints of MATS as the operator. 

Some of the information that has been presented is subject to wide 
interpretation and could be misleading. It is my purpose to amplify 
on some of this testimony to help clarify certain aspects of our opera- 
tion to assist you in understanding the MATS position on this matter. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize that the entire MATS transport 
operation, including all its elements, is a continuous training exercise 
designed to assure a state of readiness which will provide immediately 
responsive airlift in support of emergency war tl As the opera- 
tor responsible, I cannot emphasize this too strongly. The airlift 
support of the Strategic Air Command deployment or that of any 
other DOD forces does not necessarily require a national emergency to 
be declared. Deployments may be executed on what we call E-day— 
execution day—and may be as much as 30 days in advance of a stated 
national emergency. At the present time, the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
cannot be called into service unless there is a national emergency 
declared by the President or the Congress and it is therefore the 
responsibility of the Military Air Transport Service to be prepared 
to carry out these missions without the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. Even 
if we were able to use the CRAF for these deployments in advance 
of a national emergency, it would be quite probable, depending upon 
the situation, that the CRAF should not be used from a strategic and 
security standpoint. 
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I am sure you will readily understand that mustering CRAF would 
in all likelihood compromise these classified operations as the general 
public and the enemy would be certain to know of these operations 
through the cancellation of schedules. I wish to assure the commit- 
tee, however, that in any pre-D-day emergency airlift operation 
where the Civil Reserve Air Fleet can be used and is made available 
to Commander, MATS, we will use every aircraft where it can be 
appropriately and effectively employed. 

On the subject of training as it pertains to MATS, I would like to 
offer some explanatory remarks. As I have stated before, MATS’ 
entire operation is a training exercise and is divided roughly into two 
general areas. The first is the individual qualification and proficiency 
training. In the flying area, this represents approximately 15 per- 
cent of the total hours flown by the MATS transports. Except for 
this 15 percent and the 1 to 2 2 percent of flying hours devoted to test 
and ferry functions, all flymg time is expended in the utilization of 
the fleet as a systems training program. It is in this area that all 
elements of the system are brought into play to achieve and maintain 
the required state of readiness. 

In addition to the flying, there is the training and the exercising of 
maintenance and traffic handling personnel, the operation of facilities, 
the upkeep of airports along our routes, and the exercise of the supply 
and communications sy stems. Here one of the most essential elements 
of training comes into play—the continuous cross training of our 
transport forces with the combat units that would actually be deployed 
in time of emergency. In this connection, the committee will recall 
the actions described in our classified briefing on January 6 which set 
forth the magnitude of the coordinated effort essential for precise and 
effective deployment of our striking forces. 

As in any other military organization the personnel turnover in 
MATS is of significant proportions. Consequently new people must 
go through a period of learning to qualify for their respective special- 
ties. Therefore, tr aining 1s paramount in our daily efforts to be 
ready and capable of per for ming our primary mission. 

With respect. to the qualification and proficiency training program, 
Commander, MATS, considering all factors involved, has determined 
that 15 percent of our total flymg-hour program is required for this 
purpose. The training programs of our operating units are estab- 
lished by definitive standards and requirements set forth in appro- 
priate MATS regulations. Let me briefly summarize this program. 
Each pilot entering the MATS system who has never been qualified 
in any of the transports assigned must complete a course at a tran- 
sition training unit. This is a comprehensive course where each 
student engages in exhaustive ground training as well as in flying so 
as to assure his complete knowledge of all ‘systems utilized in the 
operation of the aircraft he is going to fly. 

After successfully completing his transition and upon reporting to 
his operating squadron he will be given additional training for the 
purpose of qualifying as second pilot, first pilot, or airer: raft, com- 
mander. Assignment to these grades is dependent upon his experi- 
ence and ability to carry out responsibilities. To maintain his pro- 
ficiency each pilot must each year accomplish a specific amount of 
supervised local flying following a definitive training program. There 
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are approximately 2,800 pilots in the MATS system flying our trans- 
ports. This gives you a measure of the magnitude of this phase of 
our training program. 

There was some discussion in previous testimony of the use of simu- 
lators within MATS. Presently 14 simulators are assigned to MATS 
and used in the training of transport pilots and crews. These have 
been very effective in increasing the crew proficiency in all the emer- 
gency procedures that can be reproduced realistically in this device. 
We also use to the maximum extent practicable the simulator flying 
hours for general proficiency, thereby reducing the expenditure of 
flying hours necessary to qualify or check MATS aircrews. 

We have found them valuable in conducting research into conditions 
which contribute to aircraft accidents or hazardous situations. Dur- 
ing 1957, the MATS simulators flew a total of 34,263 hours or an aver- 
age of 10 hours per working day. The simulator is a valuable train- 
ing aid. I must point out, however, that the simulator by itself will 
replace only a part of the required training. Our pilots must perform 
a major portion of their training at the controls of the aircraft under 
actual flight conditions. This close attention to individual training 
has, in our opinion, resulted in the MATS excellent flying safety 
record. 

Now as to the second general area of our training—that to which 
we devote from 83 to 84 percent of our total flying hours—the exercise 
of the overall transport system. Some people question whether this 
amount is necessary to meet the readiness and capability requirements 
for the wartime tasks. Before answering this question, I would like 
to offer some factual background data involving MATS participation 
in two emergency airlift operations, that of the Berlin airlift and of 
the Korean airlift. At the beginning of the Berlin airlift, MATS 
was operating at approximately 4 hours per day. With priority 
support, our best efforts produced only a 5.5-hour utilization rate at 
the end of 30 days. At the beginning of the Korean airlift, MATS 
was manned for 4 hours per day and operating at a utilization rate of 
only 2.5 hours. At the end of the first 30 days of this operation we 
attained a utilization rate of only 4.3 hours. Upon the cessation of 
the Korean operation MATS returned to a 4-hour utilization program. 

In March 1955, MATS was directed by the Department of the Air 
Force to achieve a 6-hour utilization rate by mid-fiscal year 1958. 
We have arrived at that point in time, but we have not accomplished 
this program due to limitations of personnel, funds, and materiel. 
The current utilization rate of MATS is as follows: For the last 6 
months of calendar year 1957, the MATS fleet, exclusive of the troop 
carrier units which were assigned to MATS on July 1, 1957, achieved 
a utilization rate of 4.24 hours, the utilization rate of the troop carrier 
units during the same period was 1.57 hours, the combined utilization 
was 3.6 hours. This rate applies to all military air transports that 
would be available to execute emergency war plans. As you can 
easily see, the current utilization rate of MATS is a long way from 
the 6-hour goal. 

The current rate is far too low in relation to the requirements of 
our wartime tasks. From the standpoint of MATS, whose mission 
is the carrying out of heavy airlift requirements over an extended 
period in support of emergency war plans, the MATS fleet should 
conduct its peacetime training mission at an overall 6-hour utilization 
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rate. In my opinion the Berlin and Korean lifts have amply sub- 
stantiated this position. 

I have emphasized training requirements and MATS utilization 
rates. It should be brought out here that the MATS flying-hour 
rate is based upon training requirements and not peacetime traffic 
requirements. However, since in the training, and essential to this 
training, personnel and property can and must be transported, the 
capability generated by this training is applied to peacetime traffic 
requirements. 

tn view of the very positive and aggressive action being taken at 
the present time by Congress to appropriate supplemental “funds for 
the strengthening of our “military forces, which action includes funds 
for increased dispersal of the Strategic Air Command, it appears to 
me to be completely illogical to permit any reduction of the capability 
of the military airlift force that is an essential part of our combat 
strength. We cannot overlook the fact that one major factor of war- 
fare has very recently assumed entirely different dimensions from 
those known in the past, namely, speed of delivering the attack. This 
new dimension has a grave impact on our deterrent ; capability. 

A modern- day effective str iking force must be in instant readiness. 
“Reaction times” have been cut virtually to the vanishing point, and 
the only meaningful military capability is one that is manned, 
equipped, trained, and ably directed as of the moment any hostile 
attack threatens. The more complicated and powerful our weapons 
become the greater is the necessity for trained readiness; and, para- 
doxically, the more involved and difficult the training process itself 
becomes. The only way we can be sure we know how to do our jobs is 
to do them, and do them often in simulating exercises, until it is sec- 
ond nature to do them well. This means a substantial volume of peace- 
time training activity and exercises if our dollar investment in men, 
aircraft, and facilities is not to go down the drain. How much and 
what kind of such training and exercises are needed to maintain com- 
bat readiness have been, are, and must remain military determinations. 

Based upon JCS approved war plans, it may be stated that MATS, 
as presently constituted and programed for the foreseeable future, 
is at a size, below which, the ability to accomplish its wartime mission 
would be jeopardized. In view of the increased scope of operations 
occasioned by the SAC dispersal plans, it may very well be that the 
size of MATS will have to be increased. 

I hope I have contributed to the committee’s understanding of the 
essential role of MATS in our military posture and its importance 
to our Nation’s defense. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. We will proceed with the questioning by committee 
members and staff on the two statements. 

Mr. Riehlman 

Mr. Rresiman. Mr. Chairman, I am going to defer to the staff 
members’ questioning, after I make a brief statement, which | would 
~~ to direct to the Secretary and to General Wilson. 

I do not, as a member of this committee, want the record in any 
way to show, or there by any inference from the Secretary or from 
Mr. Wilson, that I as a member—and I am sure I have the concurrence 
of the other members—are through this hearing, trying in any way 
to destroy or affect the operation of MATS in this great country of 
ours. 
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We are just as cognizant of the necessity for having a ready MATS 
operation as any member of Congress. We are very sincere in our 
approach to this program and problem, and I do not think that any 
members of the House have been more diligent through the years, in 
following military expenditures and the operation of the Defense 
Department in trying to get a dollar for a dollar spent in equipment, 
and service, than has this committee. And we have never endeavored 
to do anything to interfere with efficient operation and progress in the 
Department. 

I want the record to show that very clearly, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want the Secretary to know, and General Wilson, that interwoven in 
these two statements this morning there appears to be some feeling 
along that line. And I hope that you will give an open expression, 
both of you, that that is not intended in your statement. 

Mr. Suarp. I appreciate your making this statement, and I par- 
ticularly appreciate the chairman’s opening statement which expressed 
exactly that feeling. 

We have really no feeling at all that this committee is in any way 
antagonistic to the Military Air Transport Service. We appreciate 
the position of the committee, and it is a perfectly correct one, that 
you should look carefully into this service to see that it isn’t more 
extravagant perhaps than it should be, and that we are the proper size, 
that we are not larger than we should be. 

These are things we look at ourselves, and we appreciate your giv- 
ing us assistance in looking into these matters. We know perfectly 
well that you have the interest of the national defense as much at 
heart—and perhaps more so—as any of us here. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Mr. Secretary, on page 5, and throughout the testi- 
mony, you have said that MATS must train in peacetime at a rate 
from which it can expand effectively in an emergency. 

We agree heartily, of course, with this pr inciple. However, I would 
like to call your attention to certain facts. One of the witnesses has 
testified that a considerable proportion of flying time might be per- 
formed on simulators. In addition to the last House hearings on 
the appropriations for the Commerce Department, it was testified 
that CAA was going to purchase a simulator for Boeing 707’s. The 
simulator would cost $810,000, whereas the jet aircraft itself would 
cost $6 million. 

In addition, CAA estimated that the cost per hour of running this 
simulator would be $30, compared with the cost of operating the jet 
aircraft itself, of $1,500 per hour. 

Now, General Wilson testified that you were using at this time, I 
believe, 14 simulators in training. 

Will you give us at this time the type of trainers which you have 
and what ships those trainers can take care of ? 

General Witson. With the 14 simulators we have installed at the 
present time, we take care of the C-124 Globemaster, which is our 
eargo workhorse; the C-97 Stratocruiser type, which we operate pri- 
marily from the west coast; the C-118 simulator, which we have 
located at our C-118 units, both at our transit and training unit in 
Florida, as well as our units at McGuire Air Force Base. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Now, can you give us the number of trainers which 
you have which function with the C-124? In other words, some 
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trainers, as I understand it, can take care of some planes but cannot 
take care of others, on certain points. 

I understand, of course, that there is a common training that is 
available for all craft in any one simulator, but I am thinking now 
of your differentiation in degree of capability to train, for instance, 
between a C-124 and a C-118. 

If all of these craft can use the same simulator to the same degree, 
you can so state. 

General Witson. At Dover Air Force Base, where we have a great 
portion of our C—124’s located, we have two C-124—C simulators. We 
have two C-118-A simulators at McGuire. We have a C-97 simulator 
and a C-118 simulator and a C-124—C simulator at Palm Beach, where 
our training unit is located. 

We have a C-124-A simulator located at Lar son; a C-124—C simu- 
lator located at Donaldson. We have a C-124—A simulator located 
at Hickam; a C-97 simulator located at Hickam, and a C-124~A, and 
a KC—197 simulator located at Travis. The latter is the tanker version 
of the C-97. 

I might bring out, Mr. Chairman, that we do not yet have two 
C-121 simulators which are scheduled to be delivered some time in 
1958. Weare also scheduled to get two C—133 simulators some time in 
1958. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Now, you gave a figure of over 2,000 pilots. Was it 
around 2,800 ¢ 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You said that you used these 14 simulators approxi- 
mately 10 hours a day. I believe you further stated 15 percent of 
your training was insimulators. Is that right? 

General Witson. Fifteen percent of our individual qualification 
and proficiency training is in that area of training and constitutes 15 
percent of our total flying hours that we use in the transport opera- 
tion. But that percentage does not have any relation to the simulator 
hours. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Does it have any relation to the total training need ? 

General Wixson. In the proficiency training and qualification area, 
we would undoubtedly have to fly more than the 15 percent if we did 
not have these simulators, because they do replace some of the flying 
hours we would therefore have to devote in actual flight. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, the question that I am asking—I probably 
haven’t asked it very clearly—is this: What percent of the total train- 
ing that is necessary from a technical standpoint, from the standpoint 
of ‘manipulation of the plane and so forth, can be done in a simulator ? 

If you are going to train a pilot, and it takes you 100 hours to train 
him, how much of that 100 hours can he put in in a simulator? 

General Winson. I can make an estimate and it is an estimate right 
now. I would consider approximately 40 percent of the training can 
be done in simulators. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, what do the people who build these simu- 
lators—and we are going to get some of them here—what percentage 
of training do they claim can be done in them # 

General Witson. I don’t believe I am aware of what they claim 
can be done. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. We will get that for the record later. 


21020—58——-34 
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You say 40 percent of your training can be done in the simulators. 
How much of your training of each pilot - is done in the simulator? 

General Witson. We are doing 7,200 to 7,500 hours a month flying 
in the area of qualification of proficiency training. This is the ap- 
proximate 15 percent of the total flying hours we fly in the transport 
operation. 

We accomplished in fiscal year 1957, 34,263 simulator hours. We 
would have to work out the arithmetic on that of how much we are 
actually doing. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Would you give me that last number again? 

General Wison. 34.263 simulator hours. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. In a month? 

General Witson. In 1 year. Approximately 7,200 hours actual 
flying in this area, per month. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Of those 2,800 pilots, is it customary to give them 
simulator training each year? Does each of them have to take a 
certain amount each year, or once having qualified, are they con- 
sidered to be free from further simulator training, to have the basic 
groundwork of training, and then their training from that time on 
is in actual flying ? 

General Wuison. After a pilot qualifies in his pilot specialty, he is 
required to perform a certain amount of supervised local training each 
year. 

In the case of the aircraft commander, that is a total of 24 hours, 
of which all can be accomplished in the simulator. 

In the case of the first pilot and second pilot, each of these qualified 
pilots must fly 36 hours annually, of which 25 percent is done in 
simulators. 

Mr. Hotirterpv. The commander, I believe you said, had to have 24 
hours. Is that simulator or flying? 

General Witson. The 24 hours annual local training requirement 
for the aircraft commander can all be done in the simulator, if there 
are available simulator hours. 

Mr. Houirrerp. And the first and second is 36 hours? 

General Witson. 36 hours, of which 25 percent is in the simulator. 

Mr. Hottrtecp. Why does the first officer have to do 24 hours in 
the simulator and the first and second pilot only 9 hours? 

General Witson. When the commander achieves that grade, he is 
flying tactically in command of the aircraft and at the controls by 
far more than the first and second pilots. His requirement to main- 
tain his proficiency is best accomplished in the simulator where he 
can practice emergency procedures and keep his proficiency up to the 
desired level. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, do you have enough simulators at this time to 
give to all of your commanders and your first and second pilots this 
requirement, your regulation requirement of simulator training ? 

General Witson. Very nearly so, Mr. Chairman, but as I stated, we 
have 4 more simulators still to come this year, which will take care 
of the C-121’s, of which we have 32 in Charleston, S. C., and to take 
care of our 133 program, when we get delivery of all those aircraft. 

Mr. Hoxirmip. Now, if I understand you correctly, your comman- 
der gets 24 hours’ training in a simulator a year. That is, he is re- 


quired by the regulations for that. The first and second pilots are 
required 
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General Witson. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Houirtexp. The first and second pilots are required to take 25 
percent of 36 hours, which is 9 hours in a simulator per year. Is that 
right? 

General Wirison. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho .irteip. Now, do you have the figures to tell me the hours 
actually flown by your commanders? Do you have a breakdown of 
that? 

General Witson. Our aircraft commanders are flying on the aver- 
age of about 90 hoursamonth. This is approximate. 

Mr. Horrrretp. That is 1,080 hours a year. That is an average? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What about your first and second pilots? What is 
their average of flight? 

General Witson. They are averaging somewhat less, inasmuch as 
some of the flights we only carry 2 pilots in, and in some we carry 3. 

On the average, the first pilot and the copilot individual times will 
average somew hat less than the 90 hours. 

Mr. Horirretp. Do you have figures that would justify your giving 
me an estimate ? 

General Witson. I don’t have those figures available but I can 
furnish them if you so desire. (See p. 732. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Would you say 10 percent less, or 20 percent less, 
for the time being ? 

General Wirson. I would hesitate to give you a figure as it might be 
inaccurate, Mr. Chairman. I know it is less than the aircraft com- 
mander flying time of approximately 90 hours. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. For the purpose of the present record, then, we will 
just use the commander example. 

You testified 40 percent of the training can be done in the simulators 
and that the commander spends 24 hours in the simulator out of 1,080. 
He spends one two-hundred-and-seventieth of his time in a simulator 
and two hundred and sixty-nine two-hundred-and-seventieths in 
actual flying. 

If you look upon this as a training exercise, he spends two hundred 
and sixty-nine two-hundred-and- seventieths of his time getting the 
60 percent of his training and one two-hundred-and-seventieth of his 
time getting the 40 percent if this was carried out. 

We will go into the training program a little later to see if this is 
realistic. That is, if it needs two hundred and sixty-nine two-hundred- 
and-seventieths of his time sitting in an airplane with his controls on 
automatic pilot, and, of course, with his landing and his takeoffs, to 
get the other 60 percent of his training. Or if part of that 40 percent 
of his training which he could get in a simulator could not be used 
to deduct some of that two hundred and sixty-nine two-hundred-and- 
seventieths, if we are going to look at it from a standpoint of training. 

Of course, from the standpoint of economy, if he is spending two 
hundred and sixty-nine two-hundred-and-seventieths of his time in the 
air, why it is pretty expensive training, unless there are compen- 
satory factors. 

Now, you mention on page 5, proficiency in functions other than 
skills of flight personnel, including terminal operations, maintenance, 
and many other elements. 
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I would like to call your attention to other training aids used by 
other military authorities. 

In the Army Transportation Corps down at Fort Eustis, there is 
a great variety of aircraft fuselage mockups where they train ground 
traffic personnel to load and unload aircraft in conformance with 
modern handling methods, aircraft weight and balance requirements. 

Have you investigated the applicability of such practices to MATS 
in lieu of having traffic personnel spend their entire time loading and 
unloading what amounts to revenue traffic on MATS regularly se ched- 
uled airlines? 

General Witson. Yes; we have, Mr. Chairman, and in the case of 
MATS, we already have the airframes, and when the airplanes are out 
of commission we use them or can use them and do, for that purpose. 

Also, we do a lot of training—on-the-job training, in actual opera- 
tions, which in many ways is by far better training. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you stating that since you have the planes, the 
training follows from their avilability rather than that the require- 
ments of the training leads to requirements for the planes? Do you 
follow my question / 

General Witson. As far as the training of loadmasters is concerned, 
which is in the field of traffic handling, we utilize the flying time that 
is already being expended by pilots and students in their training 
program, both at the transition training unit and at the operating 
units. 

The ground training part that is not necessarily associated with 
the flying, we can use unused airframes at the moment that are there 
going through maintenance to carry on such ground training as is 
required. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And do you use those planes for that purpose’ I 
know you can use them, but do you use them? Do vou have a regular 
program of loading these planes for a training purpose / 

General Witson. Yes, sir: we do. 

Mr. Hourrtrevp. I doubt if you can tell me to what extent you give 
each one of your ground personnel this training ? 

General Wirson. I can give you the training curriculum at a later 
time to show the specific number of hours and so forth. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


TRAINING OF AIRCRAFT LOADMASTERS 


(a) The normal input into the MATS loadmaster training program are airmen 
who have completed the Air Training Command resident course AL—G60133 and 
graduate as apprentice aircraft loadmaster specialists. Our task is to increase 
the airman’s knowledge in his specialty and upgrade him from the apprentice 
level to the senior level. Selected airmen who show the greatest aptitude are 
given further training for upgrading to the supervisor-technician level. 

(b) Upon assignment to a unit as an apprentice aircraft loadmaster, the air- 
man is entered into a program of on-the-job training. The program is designed to 
increase the trainees knowledge and skill, while working with operational equip- 
ment under the supervision of qualified personnel. The initial phase of the 
program covers 60 hours of academic instruction. Attachment No. 1 is a copy 
of the training curriculum showing the number of hours devoted to each subject. 

(c) Following the academic phase of instruction the trainee spends 30 hours 
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observing demonstrations and actually participating in loading and unloading 
planes. This training is accomplished on airplanes out of commission and 
airplanes in actual operation. 

(d) The airman is then assigned to duties which will expose him to all aspects 
of his specialty. The knowledge or tasks required for progression to the senior 
level or supervisor-technician level are shown in section II of the job training 
standard for aircraft loadmasters (attachment No. 2). 

(e) As the airman demonstrates that he possesses the required knowledge and 
can perform the tasks outlined in the job training standard, this information is 
recorded on the formal on-the-job training record (attachment No. 3). 

(f) After completion of the on-the-job training program the airman is required 
to successfully pass the Air Force proficiency test for aircraft loadmasters to be 
eligible for upgrading. 

(g) It has been our experience that 4 to 6 months are required to upgrade a 
loadmaster from the apprentice level to the minimum proficiency required of a 
senior level specialist. Two to 3 years are required for upgrading from the 
senior level to the supervisor-technician level. 


[Attachment No. 1] 
CouRsE CURRICULUM, AIRCRAFT LOADMASTERS AFSC 60153, 60173 


1. Introduction (1 hour): 
(a) Historical background 
(b) Description of Course 
2. Aircraft, general (3 hours) : 
(a) Design characteristics 
(b) Payload 
(c) Cargo compartment 
(d) General loading techniques 
3. Aircraft systems (6 hours) : 
(a) Hydraulic 
(b) Bleetrical 
(c) Emergency 
4. Publications and forms (6 hours) : 
(a) USAF and MATS regulations 
(b) USAF technical orders 
(c) USAF and MATS forms 
5. Weight and balance (9 hours): 
(a) Basic mathematics 
(b) W/B technical order 
(c) Aireraft C/G 
(d@) Load C/B 
(e) Problems 
(f) DD form 365F 
6. Aircraft cargo features (3 hours): 
(a) Ramps and doors 
(b) Aircraft cargo equipment 
. Materials-handling equipment (3 hours) : 
(a) Forklifts and high lifts 
(b) Winching and hoisting equipment 
(c) Conveyor equipment 
(d) Manual and power lifting devices 
8. Preparation for loading (6 hours) : 
(a) Cargo preparation 
(b) Cargo-loading equipment 
(c) Aircraft preparation 
9. Load planning and actual loading (12 hours) : 
(a) Aircraft C/G 
(b) Cargo-load planning 
(c) Actual loading 
10. Cargo tie-down (3 hours): 
(a) Tie-down devices 
(b) Tie-down restraint calculation 
(c) General cargo tie-down 
(d) Vehicle tie-down 
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11. Ground safety (3 hours): 
(a) Equipment and vehicle operation around aircraft 
(b) Electrical safety 
(c) Operating safety equipment 
(d) Grounding and ventilation 
12. Miscellaneous (5 hours) : 
(a) General review 
(b) Testing 
Total course time, 60 hours. 
[Attachment No. 2] 


FINAL TRAINING STANDARD, ATRCRAFT LOADMASTER, AFSC 60153, AND ATRORAFT 
LOADMASTER TECHNICIAN, AFSC 60173 


SECTION I-—-EXPLANATION 


1. Purpose of Standard.—Section II of this standard is designed to— 

(a) Indicate the required knowledges or tasks necessary for an airman to 
perform duties in the loadmaster ladder of the transportation career field (col. 
A). These knowledges and tasks are based on the specialty descriptions dated 
July 1, 1953, in AFM 35-1 (col. A). 

(b)* Show the proficiency attained upon completion of ATC resident course 
No. AL-—60133 as outlined in the USAF training prospectus or through use of 
OJT package program JB-—60133 (col. B). 

(c)* Reflect the minimum proficiency recommended for each job element for 
qualification to the five-level AFSC as provided by the OJT package program 
JP-60153, when available (col. C). 

(d@) Reflect the minimum proficiency recommended for each job element for 
qualification to the seven-level AFSC (col. E). 

(e) Form the basis on which supervisors can plan and conduct individual 
OJT programs. 

(f) Provide a convenient record of on-the-job training completed. 

2. Explanation of coding.—The numbers appearing in columns B, C, and E of 
section II are based on the following code key. These represent the skill levels 
attained in courses or recommended for the other stages of job progression. 


CODE KEY 


— No experience or training on this item. 

1 Has only a limited knowledge of this subject or task. Has not actually 
used the information. Cannot be expected to perform the task. 

2 Has received a complete briefing on the subject or task but can use the 
knowledge or skill only if assisted in every step of the operation. 

3 Understands the subject or task to be done. Has applied part of the 
knowledge either on the actual job or on a trainer. Can do the job if closely 
supervised on the more difficult parts. 

4 Understands the subject or task to be done and has done the job enough 
times to make sure he can doit. Needs more practice under limited supervision. 

5 Has a complete understanding of the subject or task. Can do the task 
completely and accurately without supervision. 

6 Has a complete understanding of the subject or task, can do the task com- 
pletely and accurately without supervision, and can apply the techniques and 
skills to similar equipment or situations. 


10JT package programs may be obtained in accordance with procedures outlined in 
Section VI: USAF Training Prospectus. 











1. Air transportation career field AFM 35-1: 


2. Plans and schedules loading and unloading aircraft: 


3. Loads and unloads aircraft: 


4. Conducts aerial cargo drops: ; : 
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Sec. I1.—Job training standard 


(A) 
Required knowledge or task 


(a) Familiarization with the air transportation career 
csi Ms cre as alm hn a cg i ie aa 


(b) Understands t the progression steps in the 60100 career 
eld on ~ weeguahudes 

(c) Understands the duties of the aircraft loadmaster ___-- 
(d) Understands the organization of the aircraft load- 
master section 


(a) Reviews aircraft weight and balance records, freight 
manifest and airbills_ 
(6) Determines quantity of freight to be loaded and 
placement of cargo in aircraft.............-.-------- 
(c) Determines loading and wane ment of passengers in 
cargo type aircraft _____- 
(dq) Computes load latte a ties eat acannon 
(e) Enters on load records amount of weight to be ‘placed 
in each compartment and computes preliminary 
i aa et Sa 
(f) Evaluates factors such as fuel load, runway restric- 
tion at destination and emergency equipment re- 
NG a) dicntc teas csi nce ee ee 
@) _ anges for transporting cargo to and from ware- 
Pot eda nesunt amiteesnawudeedisdes cba 
(h) Determines equipment requirements for aerial de- 
SEVER CROTORIONS. qn. 55. 0 oon aagbtdieclonchnies 
(4) Determines materials handling equipment required _- 


(a) Chee a and passengers against manifest and 
air bills = 
(b) Loads and unloads cargo using materials handling | 
equipment: 
(1) Fork lift. 
(2) High lift truck __ 
(3) Winching equipment (internal and external). 
(4) Hoist equipment_ caeee 
(5) Conveyor equipment 
(6) Manual and powered lifting devices. __- 
(c) Loads cargo in compartments in accordance with 
loading plan 
(d) Secures cargo including aerial delivery loads with 
tiedown ropes, web straps, chains and cables to 
prevent shifting during flight or to meet restraint | 
criteria... . | 
(e) Recomputes and verifies weight and balance (DY 
form 365-F) - | 
(f) Effects emergency securing and jettisoning cargo in 
| 


fient........ . 
(9) Studies freight handling procedures and recommends 


improvements to reduce loading and unloading 
SE oh ck teh eta tone hivtine bcialin ind wee athe ees Oot aoLaateed 
(a) Packs equipment parachutes ---................-.--.- 
(6) Packs aerial delivery containers 
(6) TRaes 100 DOCG ican te nce nti doe seeeanannnn’ 
(d) = extraction and equipment parachutes to | 
OI isis cdtwntrn 
(e) Rigs and vehicle and weapons platforms__.......---- 
(f) Connects ejection and static lines__._..........-.---- | 
(g) Installs aerial unloading kits and final release as- 
nc dhasdnekd ctlakdtigniak iting agudaaanicumanda 
(hk) Checks tiedown Gevices.............<-sccccecenecocs- i 
(i) Checks parachutes, containers and suspension sys- | 
tems before loading on aircraft_..............-.___- 
(j) Checks equipment release system to insure positive 
EE ELL LA TELLS LEE GS ENT 
(k) Removes tiedown devices on approach to drop zones_ 
(1) Releases cargo over drop zone when aircraft is not | 
equipped with pilot-controlled ejection system__.-.| 
(m) Understands emergency procedures.................. | 
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Proficiency level and progress record 


(B) 
Course 
(3) level 
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(C) 
Skill 
(5) level 


(D) 
Course 
(7) level ! 











(E) 
Skill 
(7) level 
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Sec. II.—Job training standard—Continued 


Proficiency level and progress record 














(A) | | 
Required knowledge or task (B) | (C) | (D) | (E) 
Course Skill | Course | _ Skill 
| | (3) ) level | (5) level | (7) level ! | (7) level 
| wen} fa — 
| 
5. Prepares aircraft loading plans: | 
(a) Determines number and type of aircraft required to 
le 2 7 ee | 5 
(5) Classifies cargo by type and dimensional limitations. 2 Otic: 5 
(c) Reedmmends priority of movement_. | 2 44... 5 
(d) Completes loading plan considering such factors as | 
fuel load, emergency equipment required, and run- | } 
way restrictions at destination._.........._.__.__-- 2 4) 5 
(e) Consolidates individual aircraft loading plans for | | 
unit of assignment and estimates nies nai eter | | | 
els AR iin <.insn snc Aas ors inhretderine ieee aaaieail 1 3 5 
6. Publications and forms: | 
(a) Obtains information as needed from USAF technical | 
orders... a eal 2 4 | | 
(6) Takes appropri: ate action under the USAF product | 
improvement program - ‘ 2 | 4 | 5 
(c) Maintains familiarity w ith Air Force regulations of | | | 
the 76 series_ das | 4 5 
(d) Utilizes forms applic: able to loadmaster duties. 2 | 4 | 5 
7. Supervises loadmaster personnel: | | 
(a) Supervises loadmasters in preparing loading plans | | 
and in loading and unloading aircraft _-____- I 2) 4 | 5 
(b) Assigns shifts and workload to trainees___._- 2 | 4 | A 
(c) Checks completed work for accuracy----- 2 4 5 
(d) Conducts unit and individual on-the-job training __ 1 | 4 5 
(e) Maintains current and complete on-the-job a | 
records. .-.-.--- ss .| 1 3 | 4 5 
(f) Organizes on-the-job training- — | : | 4 
(g) Assigns unit loadmasters to spec cific ph: 4ases ‘of training — |} | 4 
(h) Observes, evaluates, and maintains records of quali- | 
fications and performance of subordinates__ | — | 3 vads | 4 
(i) Initiates action to correct deficiencies in training or | 
qualifications of unit personnel _- -- 3 | ‘ 4 
(j) Schedules loading and unloading of airer: aft 3 2 5 
(k) Establishes work methods and performance stand- 
ards for subordinates ; y - 3 5 
(1) Inspects work of subordinates ; — | 3 5 
(m) Resolves technical and personal proble ms__.-. — |} 3 5 


1 No ATC resident course for the 7-level AFSC. 


Mr. Hotirtetp. I know down at Fort Eustis they have ground 
buildings for training purposes. They go through planes located 
therein and pull wires loose and instal] defective parts. Then they 
bring in their training personnel and give them some concentrated 
practice on diagnosing and repairing these common ailments and 
finding what is wrong. 

Do you practice that in your training? 

General Wirson. Very extensively, Mr. Chairman. 
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[Attachment No. 3] 


FORMAL ON-THE-JOB TRAINING RECORD 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


Enter the training objective. Examples: 


1. Qualify helper level airman at apprentice level in AFSC 
73230. 


2. Qualify apprentice level airman at senior level in AFSC 
70250. 


3. Qualify airman in suffix 
qualified in suffix “B.” 
4. Qualify senior level airman at advanced level, AFSC 42371 


5. Qualify airman in AFSC 73230 presently qualified in AFSC 
70230 


“A” to AFSC 43152 presently 


SECTION I 


Item 5.—Enter grade held during this training. 
liem 8&—Enter training started as verified by entry to item 9. 


Item 9.—Paragraph and number of personnel action memoran- 
dums. 


Item 10.—Enter estimated completion date for purposes of 
planning and programming the training 


Item 11.—Signature of trainee, when training starts. Other 
items are self-explanatory 


OM THE-JOB TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


SECTION II 


CotumMN A.—Phases of training will be determined from the 
ATRC OJT Program Outline. Where this outline is not avail- 
able for an AFS, phases of training will be developed from the 
current AFS job description. Additional training shown in item 
22, DA AGO Form 20 will not be listed in this section. 

Co.umn B.—Enter date training started for each phase. 

Cotumn C.—Enter date each phase of training was satisfacto- 
tily completed, based upon the trainer's judgment that airman can 
effectively perform duties encompassed within each phase 

CoLtuMN D.—Trainer will authenticate entries in columns A 
through C by signing column D (Name and grade). 


When training is completed, the signature of the responsible 
training officer will complete this section. 


SECTION Ill 


When applicable enter in Test Result column the word “passed™ 
or “failed.” 


SECTION IV 


When applicable enter in Action column, the word “favorable” 
or “unfavorable.” 





I. PERSONNEL DATA 


1. LAST NAME-—FIRST NAME—MIDOLE INITIAL 


2. PRIMARY AFSC 3. UTILIZATION AFSC 





— T 
5S. GRADE AND SERVICE NO. 6. SQUADRON AND STATION 


8. DATE TRAINING 
STARTED 





10. ESTIMATED COMPLETION 


11. SIGNATURE OF TRAINEE 
DATE 


DATE STARTED 


(3) 


SS} 





ee eee 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
rene 


] 12. NAME AND GRADE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 


TRAINING DATA 


TRAINER AUTHENTICATION 
(Neme end grade) 


r 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 

ii 4 

| 

ye 
ici decals 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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| 
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peepee pennies 
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| 


FORM 
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Previous editions of this form are obsolete. 
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TRAINING DATA (Continued) 


TRAINER AUTHENTICATION 
(Nome and grade) 


(0) 


























DATE TOTAL TRAINING COMPLETED 





SIGNATURE OF TRAINING OFFICER 


TEST ACTION 


DATE OF AFJKT OR APT 
(a) 


























Iv. CLASSIFICATION ACTION 






DATE OF BOARD ACTION AFSC AWARDED 
(a) (B) (c) 





PAM NUMBER AND HQ 
(0) 
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We have cutaway engines and wherever we can use this type of 
training aid, we do. Both in transition training and in the operating 
units. 

In addition to that, the Air Training Command has what is termed 
mobile training detachments which include cutaway models of all 
important systems of aircraft that will come to our stations and 
conduct formalized training. Refresher training, in some cases, for 
our specialists. 

Mr. Ho uirtevp. Now, all of that type of training can be given 
without flying? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is it not true that you can also give a more concen- 
trated training to a mechanic, for instance, on motor maintenance by 
presenting him with all the problems in a concentrated period of 
time, rather than training him actually on the ramp, taking such 
problems as come in, on your regular operating traffic? 

General Wixson. I don’t believe I quite followed you on that ques- 
tian, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirtevp. All right, I will restate it. 

If you have a machine or an engine for training purposes you can, 
by manipulating the parts of that machine—either by pulling wires 
loose or substituting defective parts and so forth—give an intensive 
training program to a man which he would not get standing on the 
maintenance ramp over a period of many months. 

My point is this, that an all-round training can be given for prac- 
tically every problem that would arise. The training period would, 
therefore, be more intensive and more complete than if you put the 
same man on a repair platform, just handling what happened to go 
wrong with motors as they came in ? 

General Witson. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is correct. And that is 
what we do. 

In all of our operating units we have formalized training that does 
just that. It goes very exhaustively into the operation of the sys- 
tems, by actually operating some of the systems in mockups that are 
on the ground, and for that purpose. 

This is in addition to on-the-job training where a student who 
wishes to qualify for the next higher level can work with an experi- 
enced man and get the practical experience of doing the thing right 
on the line. 

We do both of these types of training very extensively in all of our 
specialist skills, either flying, or the ground skills. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I think Mr. Douglas in his testimony in the last 
appropriations hearings, on page 1778, stated as follows: 

The annual turnover rate of MATS mechanics is approximately 35 percent to 
40 percent. 

I have been told that the turnover rate among commercial airlines 
of skilled mechanics is about 8 percent. It would seem like to me that 
you are operating a great and expensive school for training aircraft 
mechanics, and the minute you get them trained, they leave and go 
into industry in order to better themselves. Is that not so? 

General Wiison. That is quite so. We do lose a lot of skilled 
people every year in the annual turnover. 
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Mr. Houirievp. This brings up the thought as to whether your air- 
craft maintenance is not costing a tremendous amount as a result of 
the very expensive job of training them while they are in service, 
and the termination of these boys in service. Then they move right 
out into civilian factories of different kinds, aircraft factories, and the 
Government is, in effect, losing the results of your training program 
along that line. 

General Wutson. That is correct to a great extent, Mr. Chairman, 
but I don’t believe we are any different from any other military or- 
ganization who have skilled specialists who have a big field in industry. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Except this, that you are operating a tremendous 
operation which is of a civilian type. 

A submarine goes out to sea, it is going out on a strictly military 
mission. The people who work in that submarine, of course, are 
people who are career people in most instances, and they stay with 
the submarine itself. When it does have to be Grerkiauted, it is 
frequently done by contract with civilian organizations. 

Now, in the case of MATS, you are operating what amounts to a 
peacetime lift operation, although it is being done for the defense 
agencies, so you are in a different position. 

In the operation of your maintenance of ships and other military 
equipment, I think you will find that the majority of it is done under 
contract with civilian shipyards. In your case you are doing your 
maintenance by an expensive method of training employees who do 
not remain with you, but who go right out into industry. 

So, when you are looking at efficiency, we have to look at the tre- 
mendous expense which is involved in your turnover of maintenance 
personnel, who are only with you momentarily and then go right 
out into industry. 

That has to be charged of course, to the maintenance of your op- 
eration, not of a wartime job, but of a peacetime type of job that 
you are doing for the service departments.. 

General Witson. I might mention here, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
a considerable amount of contract maintenance business with industry 
to alleviate somewhat the very problem you are stating. 

We do have a rather high turnover rate in our skilled personnel, as 
I believe most other military organizations have, but at the same 
time we have compensated for this a great deal by rather extensive 
contracts with industry to perform certain types of maintenance. 

We do this in the entire MATS system, both on the west and the 
east. coast. 

Mr. Lirescoms. What was the amount of that contract with in- 
dustry ? 

Colonel Detanry. Last year we spent $72,476,000 for depot main- 
tenance. 

Not all of that—and I don’t have it broken down—was done by 
industry. This was done both by industry and the Air Materiel 
Command, which is in the depot maintenance business in our area. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You do not have the figure on the amount contracted 
with industry ? 

Colonel Detaney. I do not have it at the present time. 

Mr. Larscoms. Is that available? 

Colonel Detanery. ‘I can get it. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Does that refer to MATS or DOD? 
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Colonel Detanry. That is MATS. 


Mr. Houtrre.p. You will secure that additional information for Mr. 
Lipscomb ? 


Colonel DeLanry. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And give the percentage of the total. 
Colonel Denanry. Ye es, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


During the period concerned, MATS spent $72,476,000 on aircraft maintenance 


of the “Depot level” type. Of this amount $34,788,480 or 48 percent was spent 
on maintenance done by civil enterprise. 

Mr. Fascett. MATS pioneered the spare parts contract by civilian 
maintenance, didn’t it? 

General Witson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is that in effect now ? 

General Wixson. Yes, this is the maintenance we conduct at many 
of our home bases. 

Mr. Fascexut. It is used domestically and overseas also, isn’t it? 

Colonel Dretaney. I believe the Congressman refers to our main- 
tenance of spare parts, critical items which we have maintained any- 
where in the world commercially. 

Mr. Fasceiu. This is included in the $72 
figure that you have? 

Colonel DeLanry. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. You couldn’t say whether 50 percent of it is by private 
contract ¢ 
Colonel Detanry. I would be guessing. 
that. 

Mr. Fascez. I recall the last time I ran into this—the Air Force 
itself was thinking about using this same type of system in operations, 
does any body know whether it is? 

Mr. Suarr. Mr. Fascell, I might say that I can give you some over- 
all figures roughly from the Air Materiel Command on their depot. 
maintenance, where they are running between 50 percent and 60 per- 
cent commercial overhaul of the various parts that are sent in by the 
various commands. I couldn’t at this time break that down for 


MATS, but the percentage is over 50 percent that is done by com- 
mercial. 


Mr. Fasceti. Thank you Mr. Sharp. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Houirrevp. On page 4, you state: 


2 million depot maintenance 


I would have to check 


Therefore, we rely heavily on civil industry for reserve support in the form 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, just as we depend on military Reserve units to 
back up our tactical and air defense forces. 


You also indicated: 


It would be unsound and unsafe to plan on the use of Reserve forces for 
initial actions. 


By that implication, you imply that the CRAF would not be ready 
quickly. 


Now, as I understand it, it is part of the CRAF plan, and you have 
stated several times that the CRAF is to be activated 48 hours after 
D-day. Can you tell me who placed this requirement on the CRAF, 
the 48-hour requirement ? 
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Mr. Swarr. It was the Department of Defense plan, I think, that 
placed this on them, originally. I am not absolutely sure of that. 

Mr. Houtrirerp. It was the Air Force, I believe, was it not ? 

Mr. Swarr. Colonel Potter can speak on that. I think he has had 
some experience with that. 

Colonel Porrer. Mr. Chairman, the basic CRAF plan calls for 
readiness of the CRAF within 48 hours, rather than after 48 hours. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. I said after D-day. Within 48 hours after D-day. 

Colonel Porrrer. That is right, sir. 

And this basic plan was drawn up by the military, approved by 
the Department of the Air Force, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Departments of Defense and Commerce, as being realistic. 

Mr. Houten. Now, has there ever been any attempt on the part 
of the Air Force and the Department of Defense to reduce that 48 
hours to less? To find out if the response can be less than 48 hours? 

We have been told by various witnesses that they are capable of 
responding in much less than 48 hours. 

Mr. Suarpe. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very good question. 
However, as you will remember, in the classified briefing that you 
were shown, the immediate need for the military air transport in 
support of the Strategic Air Command is instantaneous and its maxi- 
mum load runs up to 48 hours, but it must be ready to deploy in a 
matter of hours and minutes, and I mean almost immediately, in the 
support of the Strategic Air Command. This is what establishes the 
size of the Military Air Transport. 

After the first 48-hour period —— 

Mr. Houtrtevp. This is the way you have planned it and that is 
what establishes it, but if there is available lift during that first 
period—let us say the first 24 hours—if there is available lift, then 
would this or would it not affect the amount of lift that you would 
need for that vital period of the first 24 hours? 

Mr. Swarr. I think I would rather have General Wilson answer 
that, since he is in operations. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Let’s suppose for the sake of the record that we 
need 100X lift on D-day, and let us assume just for the sake of the 
record that there is a deficit, because there has been a deficit indicated. 

It doesn’t make any difference what we take as a deficit, let’s just 
take a 10X deficit. That 10X deficit, for the sake of the illustration, 
is something that you just can’t reach. You can reach 90, but you've 
got a 10X deficit. 

Now, if you could have for immediate use, under a CRAF plan, 
which would not be predicated upon a length of time such as 48 hours, 
but let us assume that it would be predicated on a much shorter time 
than that, would it not be possible that you could fill that 10X deficit ? 

General Wixson. That is very correct, and we will use every air- 
craft that is placed at our disposal at the time. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I recognize that, but the point I am getting at is 
that apparently you do not include in your plans for that immediate 
lift, a full capability which CRAF can offer you. You have set your 
task on the basis of MATS’ immediate response, and not on a com- 
bination of immediate response, if I have understood the plan cor- 
rectly. Isthat right? 
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General Wison. If I can go back to my presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man, the deployment of SAC may very well take place before D-day. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. This is another problem. Now, I would rather 
have you answer the question, if you could. 

General Wixtson. We have not planned, primarily, on that basis, 
up until the present time. 

Mr. Houirrerp. You admit there will be a deficit on your present 
plans on D-day ? 

General Witson. There is an overall deficit ; yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. There is an overall deficit. Now, you can’t make 
it with military planes and you can’t make it with CRAF planes, 
because you do not have CRAF planes figured in on that immediate 
need. 

Now, why haven’t you a CRAF plan which is pointed toward ob- 
taining an additional CRAF capability, not within 48 hours, but 
immediately for the job at hand ? 

General Witson. In our planning for the deployment of combat 
forces, we have purposely used all the facilities and resources of 
MATS. There are many other requirements that occur at the same 
time in which we do plan to use the Civil Reserve Air Fleet as quickly 
as they are made available to us. 

You may also recall that a great portion of our trips will have 
to be accomplished with a configuration that the civil carriers do not 
have. The C-124 type, or bigger. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I don’t want you to talk about the strategic plans 
any more than you want to, and I am not going to, because I recognize 
there is a sensitive area here. But if you bring up a point like that, 
I must bring up a point that there is a great deal of your immediate 
requirements i can be handled by available CRAF planes. That 
is not all something requiring special configuration planes. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the big problems is 
whether, for the immediate deployment of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which is the No. 1 chore that Military Air Transport has to do 
when the bell rings, we must have that amount of lift that we are 
absolutely sure of Any plan we make for the immediate require- 
ment that occurs within the hour after we get the word, must insure 
that this lift starts in motion instantaneously. Some of it, of course, 
is in the same kinds of airplanes or which appear to be the same kind 
of airplanes anyway, that the commercial people have. 

We couldn’t possibly make a plan that would assure us this lift, 
I don’t believe, through any commercial means, because, well, suppos- 
ing a strike happened to be underway, at that time and these are nor- 
mal things to have in commercial operations. We simply couldn’t 
rely completely on the immediate reaction of commercial air carriers 
for those first few hours—for that first 48 hours—of lift. 

Now, to augment the Strategic Air Command which we plan to put 
into operation immediately when the gong rings, we hope to get a 
great deal of the CRAF in operation in less than the 48 hours, and 
the present plan is that it will all be in operation in 48 hours. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I am sure you will be. 

Now getting to your problem, again, what you are telling the 
committee is that you must have a certain number of planes which 
are theoretically in the hangars, or on the runways, ready to be de- 
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ployed to do a certain job that needs to be done within the first 24 
hours of D-day; is that right # 

Mr. Suarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now do you at this time have that particular group 
of planes available for that job? 

Mr. Suarp. I would have to refer that to General Wilson. 

General Witson. We have that capability at the present time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. You have capabilities to do that. 

Now, in that number of planes which you have already testified 
there is a deficit, but in such number as you have, do you include any 
of the planes that are out of the country on MATS missions? 

General Witson. We do on the second and third day. As soon 
as they are 

Mr. Houtrierp. I am talking about the first day. Take the second 
and third day later. 

General Witson. We are prepared for the first and second day. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Then my question again, General Wilson, is: Are 
any of the planes which are on overseas missions carrying passengers 
and freight included in that immediate reserve of planes for D-day 
capability ¢ 

General Wixson. All of the airplanes in the MATS fleet, regard- 
less of where they are, are planned to be used in our D-day operations. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. | realize that. I say, are they available in the Zone 
of the Interior for that D-day function which we have been talking 
about? ‘The answer is no; if they are overseas they are not in the Z1. 
Just lay it right on the table. ‘lhe same way with the CRAF planes: 
if they are overseas they are not available tor that, too. So you are 
going to have to depend on the planes in the ZI to do this job in the 
first few hours you are talking about. So let’s not indulge in the 
fiction that the MATS planes are all available for it, because they are 
not. ‘The ones that are on overhaul, the ones that do not have crews, 
the ones that are overseas, are not available for your D-day mission, 
in the ZI, which is your main mission, at that time. So if there is 
anything that can be done to beef up your D-day capability, it seems 
to me that that would be in your CRAF plan; that you, would have 
to resort to your CRAF plan, some part of your CRAF plan, where 
you have planes that are carrying, that are available and inside the 
United States. 

General Witson. I think I have stated that I do plan to put them 
into the system as soon as they are reported in as available for use. 
If they are available 2 hours atter D-day I will use every one of them 
that we presently have in the CRAF plan. 

Mr. Ho.irieLp. So any defense plan that does not point toward 
beeting up your D-day program to the best extent possible is not as 
good a defense plan as we could have, is it ¢ 

Mr. SHarp. {| am sure that is true, yes, sir. We should have a 
strong 








Mr. Hotirteip. Now if there is available this capability within the 
civil airlines on D-day which can be used, then it should be used, 
rather than to have this deficit ? 

General Wison. Obviously. 

Mr. Hourriexp. If there is any program which can maintain that 
civilian capability on D-day, all other things considered, that should 
also be encouraged, should it not 4 
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Mr. SHarp. There is no question about that, if we can work out 
some plan where this can be augmented and improved—the CRAF 
plan can be augmented and improved, and where we can absolutely 
rely on it, it certainly is to the tremendous advantage of the Defense 
Department to do so. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And any plan which hurts that capability, and de- 
tracts from that capability, also increases your potential deficit on 
D-day, does it not ? 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, I would say that is probably correct. 

Mr. Hotirtreip. Now, realizing these points that have been made, 
why haven’t you made an effort to increase your CRAF capability 
on D-day? 

Mr. SHarr. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. They were telling me we 
might be getting into classified information, but I don’t think we 
have reached that stage. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will go into executive session on anything like 
that, but we are just talking in principle now, and are not referring 
to numbers. We have already admitted there is a deficit and we have 
admitted that your available planes are the only ones that can func- 
tion at that time. We have admitted that CRAF planes overseas and 
MATS planes overseas cannot be depended upon for this first 24 
hours’ work, so you have to depend upon something else. You have 
to depend upon a combination of MATS capability on D-day and 
the CRAF capability on D-day. This is what we are depending 
on. We don’t have to get into the percentages of dependence, but I 
can remember the map just the same as you fellows can remember it. 

Mr. Suarp. Well, I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
depending upon CRAF capability to deploy the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. This is the No. 1 basic function which is going to happen 
immediately on D-day. We are not depending on any outside capa- 
bility to do that job, and that is the thing we are tailored to. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now I am not going to contest this point that you 
have just made. I am not saying that you should, but if you have a 
deficit and you can’t meet it with your MATS planes—they are in the 
ZI and you are sending half of them overseas—maybe it is better 
that you keep the MATS planes here, let the MATS take the job, but 
have enough of your MATS planes available to do that job in the ZI. 
You have admitted that you don’t have, even with the addition of your 
CRAF planned program, enough to do it. 

It is important for the defense of the Nation that you have enough 
to do it. If you want to do it all with MATS, it is all right with me, 
but you can’t depend upon MATS overseas to do the job that needs 
to be done here. 

Mr. Suarp. I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff have made a statement 
to the effect that we have adequate airlift, including a combination of 
MATS and the CRAF program to take care of our requirements. I 
believe it is true that they have made this statement, and what deficit 
there is, is a manageable deficit based upon the possibility of a com- 
bination of things happening which it is very unlikely would happen 
at one time. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not admit at this time to an unmanage- 
able deficit in the airlift capability. 


21020—58——35 
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Mr. Hotirtexrp. I didn’t get this out of the air, Mr. Secretary. It 
is in your testimony. For the purposes of the record, you are going 
behind the Chief of Staff statement, and it doesn’t satisfy the record, 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Rowack. Mr. Secretary, we asked youata previous meeting who 
was responsible for translating Joint Chief’s war plans into specific 
aircraft capability. Do you now have the answer to that question? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes; the Military Air Transport Service. 

General Witson. Well, we estimate our requirements in order to 
meet, specific needs, and they are then forwarded to the Department 
of the Air Force for evaluation and establishment of the fleet that we 
will have. 

Mr. Rosack. The answer is that MATS determines the number and 
kinds and distribution of aircraft required to fulfill Joint Chief's 
plans; is that right? 

General Witson. That is not correct, because the Department of 
the Air Force may not necessarily take our recommendations. , They 
apply their own resources, taking into consideration the MATS mis- 
sion, to take care of all of their needs. The Department of the Air 
Force makes the decision and allocates the aircraft to the using com- 
mands, and in that case we are one of them. 

Mr. Rosack. Who determines how the required capability will be 
met as between MATS and commercial aircraft ? 

General Wixson. Well, are you speaking of peacetime or wartime? 

Mr. Rogpackx. Wartime. 

Mr. Suarp. I would say this matter is laid down in the war plans, 
which are approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force lays 
out its plans to carry out the war plans established by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and then their plan is approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as being adequate or not adequate. 

Mr. Rosack. Do the Joint Chiefs specify whether any part of that 


ca phality shall be owned by the Government or owned by commercial 
indust 


r 

Mr. Ria No, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. They don’t really care, as long as the capability is met, 
and you have testified you don’t care, as long as the capability is met. 
Now, does it not follow that MATS basically, with Air Force ap- 
proval, allocates that capability? Is that not substantially the case? 
If it is not substantially the case, what is the case ? 

General Witson. When you speak of allocation, to me you are talk- 
ing about a peacetime operation. We declare our capability on a 
month-to-month basis to the Department of the Air Force, and to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They then take our capability and try to make 
good use of it by allocating the various Department of Defense needs 
to use up that capability. This is entirely different from that pro- 
cedure exercised during wartime. 

Mr. Rozpack. Suppose you decided the commercial portion of that 
capability should be increased 50 percent ? 

General Wixson. This is decided by the Department of the Air 
Force, as to what extent commercial augmentation comes in. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Could we get an answer to counsel’s question, now ¢ 
He asked a question that’ is susceptible to a response, I believe. 

Mr. Ropack. The decision of the Air Force is on the recommenda- 
tion of MATS in practical application; is it not? 
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Colonel HepLtunp. We must distinguish between a peacetime and a 
wartime operation in this regard. At the present time, in peacetime, 
the military capability of our Military Air Transport Service, as de- 
termined by MATS, is made available to a joint agency, the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee. They determine, then, in what 
manner this capability can best support the various missions of the 
three services, and they so state. MATS then discharges these mis- 
sions as laid upon them. 

Now, if there is additional requirement for commercial airlift, for 
which we have funds to procure, it is purchased by MATS to take 
care of the remainder of the requirement. 

In wartime, the carrier, the Military Air Transport Service, after 
getting the Joint Chiefs of Staff plans through the Air Force, makes, 
in turn, airlift plans to support them. This involves the capability 
of the Military Air Transport Service in wartime, plus the CRAF 
capability as it is phased in. 

Mr. Roxsack. Colonel, it follows from your testimony, if I under- 
stand it correctly, that you cannot sustain the proposition that the 
size of the MATS fleet is determined by Joint Chief requirements. 
It is determined by MATS and then the Joint Chiefs decide how to 
allocate it. 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir; we are talking about two different situ- 
ations, peace and war. I was talking about how we utilize the capa- 
bility within MATS that we find available to us today in peacetime. 

If you are coming to the point of determining what the size of 
MATS should be, then I would point out that this is made by JCS 
determination. 

Mr. Ropack. Do the Joint Chiefs give you a directive that says you 
shall have so many planes in one configuration, so many planes in 
another configuration—that the MATS fleet shall be in all 500 planes, 
let us say ? 

Colonel Heptunp. They have given us a directive to the extent 
of the general capability, the general level of capability which we 
will have in our Military Air Transport Service fleet. 

Mr. Rozack. The testimony is that the Joint Chiefs do not specify 
the size and distribution of the planes in MATS fleet. Is that, cor- 
rect ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know they do not get into the detail 
of the type and so forth. This must be developed by the Air Force 
as a responsibility to meet the requirements as outlined by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for the various and sundry war plans. (See addi- 
tional clarifying testimony by Lt. Col. Potter on p. 549.) 

Mr. Howitrtevp. Now, let’s explore the capability. You say that 
MATS reports its capability. That capability is based upon planes 
and pilots, maintenance crews, terminals, facilities, and so forth. 
That is the capability of lift. It is based on your physical plan. 
Now, who picks the responsibility of saying how much of that capa- 
bility shall be used? We will again refer to 100. You have a 100-X 
capability of lift. The total lift, peacetime or wartime. We are 
talking about peacetime now. Once having reported your capability, 
who takes the responsibility for the degree of capability which is ful- 
filled? You have 100—X capability. Who decides whether you shall 
operate a 50-X capability, 25-X capability, or 75—X capability? 
Who sets the level ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. I am not sure I follow you, sir, but if you are 
speaking of a current operation, again, the ability in terms of laying 
people and cargo down at destinations, that is determined by the 
carrier, the Military Air Transport Service. At the present time, 
the use of these capabilities is directed by the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee, which is a JCS agency, back to the three in- 
dividual services. All of the capability is used because historically 
and certainly at the present time we need and do use more than our 
military capability. We are buying commercial lift over and above 
that military airlift the Joint Chiefs of Staff allocated to the three 
services. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. So you are telling me now if you do have a 100-X 
lift capability in peacetime—I am talking about a peacetime capabil- 
ity operation—that you are using in MATS your full capability and 
any excess is procured from civilian airlines, is that right? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is the current practice; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. So MATS is operated on the basis of utilizing its 
full capabiilty and anything that is left over goes to the civilian 
airlines. Therefore, your operation is based on capability of lift 
rather than on a training program or reserve program of planes 
for an emergency. 

Mr. Suarp. I might answer that, Mr. Chairman. That is to some 
extent true. The size of the fleet and the number of personnel in the 
fleet. required for the initial support of the Strategic Air Command 
having been once decided, we then decide how much training it will 
take to keep this force in complete readiness, and I might add here 
that it is quite obvious that if you wanted to be absolutely sure of 
complete readiness, you would operate every day at the rate that 
you were going to operate at the peak load during an emergency. 
However, this seems quite impractical and any risk that we should 
take that we would not be able to meet our D-day requirements is a 
very minor risk, if we have adequate training. That is if we exercise 
our team. 

Now, if the taxpayers have bought the equipment and we have to 
exercise our team, let’s say X number of hours in order to keep them 
fit, but we have 2-X—TI use this figure purely arbitrarily—we have 
the capability with the same eahes of pilots, maintenance crews, 
aircraft, of 2-X number of hours, it would not—and we have that 
much requirement to handle Department of Defense, Army, Navy, 
Air Force movement of people and things, it would seem that we 
would be not acting in the best interests of the American public and 
the taxpayers if we did not use that equipment and those people for 
the handling of these peacetime requirements to the maximum extent 
practicable. So that we don’t just arbitrarily 

Mr. Hotirrerp. That is what I mean, of course, that you have 
an economic operation and that you can show that your operation is 
economic. 

What you are saying in effect, Mr. Secretary, is that theoretically 
you should build MATS up to where you are taking every passenger 
and every pound of cargo, because you have a deficit and therefore 
you must build your operation up to that point. That is theoretically 
what you are saying, because it follows that as your capability in- 
creases, your utilization is going to increase. You have on file, as I 
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understand, an order for 50 planes of a tremendous carrying capac- 
ity. I don’t know what your delivery dates are. Maybe you can ap- 
prise the committee, but I assume they are within the next year or 2 or 3 
years, maybe. And when those planes come in, as I understand it, 
they can carry 100,000 pounds in peacetime and 200,000 pounds in 
wartime. 

Now, if we are going to follow through on the full utilization to the 
extent of capability, once you phase those in, you are either going to 
have to phase out an awful lot of less efficient craft or you are going 
to increase your utilization, your ton-miles carried and your passen- 
gers carried to the point where you can easily absorb all of the business 
which is now being allocated to civilian planes. And it seems to me 
this is what you are headed for if you follow this philosophy of yours 
out to the end. 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; going back to the original statement, that we 
should enlarge MATS to be as large as it could possibly be, I would 
say that—what I was trying to get at was if we decided that a certain 
size MATS is the proper size MATS to have for the original deploy- 
ment of SAC on D-day, and that a certain number of pilots and 
maintenance personnel, et cetera, are required, that those pilots and 
those maintenance personnel, et cetera, should be used to the maximum 
of their capability. When we fly these planes X number of hours 
more than is necessary for the basic training, if we do that, we are 
only paying for fuel and maintenance. We already have all the crews 
and we already own the airplanes, the taxpayers have paid for all of 
these things. But we Soul use them up to that point. I do not 
agree that we should build up MATS beyond the absolute require- 
ment for our military organization to support the necessary activities 
on D-day. 

Mr. Houirtetp. But, Mr. Secretary, you have already admitted that 
those planes which are overseas are not going to be available for your 
D-day job. So you are building your fleet up already and by dis- 
persing it in peacetime operations you are already building it up past 
your D-day requirement but not past your capability. 

In other words, you can’t use the argument for D-day requirement 
and disperse your facility for meeting the D-day requirement in an 
extracurricular operation over and above that of D-day requirement. 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir, but the dispersal of these planes is in the proc- 
ess of the training exercise. They have to go to the various spots that 
they are going to have to go to in wartime in order to know the way 
and to know all of the characteristics of the fields. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Mr. Secretary, they don’t have to go month in and 
month out on the same prescribed route, to find that out. Aircraft 
pilots, you know, can be given a map and a designation and land in 
airports that they have never been in before. We recognize that. I 
am not saying it isn’t desirable for them to have some travel back and 
forth between routes that will have to be used, but when you go 
beyond that particular point and get into a civilian-type operation 
which is repetitive and which does not add to their capability or their 
training, then you are going beyond that which you are talking about. 

Has MATS ever asked the Air Force and DATA to prepare a plan 
for activation of any portion of CRAF in less than 48 hours? 

Mr. Suarp. I can’t answer the question whether they ever have. 
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Mr. Brecut. To refer back to the CRAF plans, it calls for com- 
plete capability within a 48-hour period. 

It would appear to me at least that this plan encompasses the use of 
these aircraft the first hour after D-day if they are available. The 
plan in fact does take that into consideration. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Does the plan take it into consideration or are 
you on more tenable ground if you say you do plan to use them if they 
are available? You haven’t any formalized plan. You have had your 
command post exercises to test the readiness of CRAF and I believe 
the testimony has been that there has been a considerable number 
of those CRAF planes that have shown a responsiveness quite a bit 
less than 48 hours. But have you formally taken that into considera- 
tion, or do you plan their lift operations to start 48 hours after 
D-day ? 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir. We have taken that into consideration. 
We have discussed with DATA and with the carriers who were par- 
ticipants in the CRAF plan, the availability within a shorter period 
than 48 hours, and we have expressed our willingness and desire, as a 
matter of fact, to use their aircraft within a period less than 48 hours. 

The proposal and recognition of this capability has been made 
within the past year by both the carriers, DATA and the Air Force. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. You do plan to use them, then, before the 48-hour 
period ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. And have your command post exercises shown a 
considerable response before the 48-hour period ? 

Colonel Brecut. The command post exercises have shown a re- 
sponse before the 48-hour period. By that I mean an availability of 
aircraft in specific number. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. Have they shown an availability in less than 24 
hours ¢ 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir. Certain aircraft have been made avail- 
able in less than 48 hours. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Has there been any response in less than 12 hours? 

Colonel Brecut. I will have to check to be absolutely positive. I 
believe there have been aircraft made available in less than 12 hours, 
by certain carriers. 

Mr. Rozack. Taking that into consideration, no matter how ready 
these planes would be before 48 hours you are still not altering your 
basic MATS capability. 

Colonel Brecut. I am sorry I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Rogack. Suppose all the planes could be ready in 6 hours. 
How is that going to affect the planning for MATS’ capability ? 

Colonel Brecutr. At the present time it will not affect the plan- 
ning for MATS’ capability. 

Mr. Rogack. In other words, readiness before 48 hours would be 
a bonus piled on top of your planned capability for MATS? 

Colonel Brecnt. There are requirements, enough requirements to 
utilize all of MATS and all of CRAF directly within shorter than 
a 48-hour period. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, it is another way of saying the over- 
all hours are not being met. 

Colonel Brecnt. This is classified information, sir. 
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Mr. Hoxtrrevp. There has been open testimony that there is a de- 
ficit and he refers to the deficit. 

Mr. Rosacx. It came from the testimony, Mr. Chairman. I wasn’t 
making any added statement. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In view of this discussion, maybe we could have this 
statement expanded upon what is in the Secretary’s statement on 
page 28. He says we do not believe that a civil reserve airlift force 
can perform substantially more of the emergency airlift tasks than 
are now planned for it particularly as performance relates to timing 
responsiveness, and types of aircraft. What does that mean? 

Mr. Suarr. That means we can’t rely completely on the civil re- 
serve air fleet to meet the immediate emergency airlift requirements, 
Mr. Lipscomb, which are absolutely essential to the support of the 
Strategic Air Command. The remaining tasks, beyond that one, al- 
though there are admitted deficits, they are deficits which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff say they can live with. I imagine this means that the 
deficits are, to some degree, timewise deficits; in the matter of waiting, 
24 or 48 hours won’t make enough difference that we should have 
MATS so strong that we can fala all of these things instantly. It 
would be advisable to have the CRAF available sooner. It would 
come closer to meeting the requirements. But the basic requirement 
is always the support of the Strategic Air Command deployment, and 
we don’t feel we can be justified in relying on civil air carriers to meet 
this terribly vital and important role. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What does this phrase mean, “than now planned 
for it”? Is that today, or in the future? 

Mr. Suarp. I think that is today. This is an ever-changing busi- 
ness, and it may well be that, perhaps, we can work out some plan 
where we could use CRAF a little more for certain functions. I don’t 
think we will ever be able to use any CRAF plan to replace the basic 
support of the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you discussed this plan with the members of 
CRAF? 

Mr. Swarr. Do you mean have I, personally, discussed with them ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. Well, I mean somebody. 

Mr. Suarpe. Oh, yes. Pardon me. I don’t know exactly which 
plan you are talking about. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I don’t either. It says here “That are now planned 
for.” 

Mr. Suarp. That refers to the planned use of CRAF. 

Mr. Larscoms. Any expansion in our airlift ae are all go- 
ing to be made in MATS, and there is no plan for the expansion of 
the airlift capability beyond the basic requirement for immediate mili- 
tary airlift for the support of the Strategic Air Command, and what- 
ever other extremely vital D-day requirements are levied on us will 
be taken care of, we hope, by some arrangement with CRAF. 

On page 23, where you indicate what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have determined, you speak of current plans. Now, are those wartime 
plans or peacetime plans ? 

Mr. Suarp. That is the basic war plan, or those are the basic war 
plans. Those are the airlift requirements set out in the basic war 
plans by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Liescoms. And they now are generally adequate to meet the 
lift requirements which arise from these plans. 
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Mr. SuHarp. This is the statement made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; that, if there are deficits, they can be lived with. In other 
words, they are not such serious deficits that they need augment their 
requirements at this time. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. On page 23, refer to the first, second, and third re- 
quirements there, in relation to the line of questioning of Mr. Lips- 
comb, because I am not clear, either, as to exactly what this means. 
You say: 


No decrease is anticipated in the requirements which occur in the first critical 
hours and days of any emergency. These are tasks which must be done by 
military air-transport forces. We do not, and the Nation cannot, rely upon 
civil airlift to perform these missions. 

Now, let. us assume for the moment that this is a valid statement. 
We have had testified that there is a deficit on D-day of MATS capa- 
bilities. We have also had testimony that one reason for that deficit 
is that a substantial parts of MATS capabilities is deployed overeas 
in current daily peacetime missions. 

Now, is it more important that we keep those MATS planes de- 
ployed overseas in peacetime missions, or is it more important to 
have them available for their primary purpose, which is D-day lift 

vapability for SAC and for other purposes ? 

Now, this is the problem with which we are faced. In view of 
the fact. that you have stated the primary purpose of MATS when 
the bell rings is to do this job; in view of the fact that you have 
testified that you can’t do the job, and that part of the reason why 
you can’t is because part. of your MATS capability is deployed over- 
seas, then I would like to have this last sentence explained: 

We do not, and the Nation cannot, rely upon civil airlift to perform these 
MISSIODS. 

Now, if that be true, why don’t you bring MATS home and deploy 
it so that you can do this job, if it is going to be an important job, as 
you have testified ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would rather have General Wilson answer, because 
he is in operations from day to day and can give you a better answer 
than I can. 

General Wirson. Mr. Chairman, as I said, we can do this job, and 
it is far more important that we keep a portion of our operation 

oing continuously with our airplanes going overseas and coming 
Sas -k in order to keep the entire system operating, to give that readi- 
ness capability that I spoke of in my prepared statement. To keep 
airplanes back in a reserve, in the flying business, doesn’t mean that 
you have ready lift, because lift does not generate overnight unless 
it is operating. 

No one can operate at a 10-hour utilization rate starting from 
scratch, nor can he operate on a 4-hour utilization rate if he starts 
from scratch. The system involving handling the traffic and how 
it is supported along the route is just as important to be exercised 
as is the flying of our airplanes and crews 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I would accept that, if it wasn’t a little bit different 
from your SAC capability. Your SAC capability—and I am talking 
now about their planes—is the capability in being and in readiness. 
Your lift capability, which you say is a vital support to SAC, is not 
in being, and is not in readiness, notwithstanding the fact that you 
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are operating as you are. Your testimony, General Wilson, on page 5, 
causes me to wonder if it is going to be in readiness. I will refer you 
to some of the figures that you used there. 

You say— 


At the beginning of the Korean airlift, MATS was manned for 4 hours per 
day and operating at a utilization of only 2.5 hours. At the end of the first 30 
days of this operation we attained a utilization rate of only 4.3 hours. Upon the 
cessation of the Korean operation MATS returned to a 4-hour utilization pro- 


gram. 

Are you telling the committee that you were only able to get up your 

MATS utilization to 4.3 hours a day at that time? 

General Witson. That is correct. At the beginning of the Korean 
operation we were operating at a 2.5 utilization rate, but were manned 
for 4, which means that we were doing somewhat what you were say- 
ing, keeping aircraft in readiness but not able to achieve the higher 


utilization rates because the system was not operating at that time. 
Mr. Ho.trrevp. And— 


In March, 1955, MATS was directed by the Department of the Air Force to 
achieve a 6-hour utilization rate by mid-fiscal-year 1958. We have arrived at that 


point in time but we have not accomplished this program, due to the limitations 
of personnel, funds and material. 


Then you give the current rate of the utilization of MATS, as fol- 
lows: 4.24 hours in the last 6 months of 1957. A utilization rate of 
troop carrying units was 1.57 hours during the same period. Com- 
bined utilization was 3.6 hours. 

This rate applies to all military air transports that would be available to 
execute emergency war plans. As you can easily see, the current utilization 
rate of MATS is a long way from the 6-hour goal. The current rate is far too 
low in relation to the requirements of our wartime tasks. 

Now this is a little bit in conflict with what you stated this morning: 
that while you do have a deficit, it is not a very important deficit, and 
you can live with it. 

From the standpoint of MATS, whose mission is the carrying out of heavy air- 
lift requirements over an extended period in support of emergency war plans, 
the MATS fleet should conduct its peacetime training mission at an overall 6-hour 
utilization rate. In my opinion, the Berlin and Korean lifts have amply 
substantiated this position. 

From the standpoint of the availability of manpower and planes it 
may have substantiated your position, but your own admission in your 
own statement here is that you haven’t reached a rate of capability 
which you need for D-day. 

General Wirson. If 1 may amplify that, I spoke from the stand- 
point of extended operations over an extended period. We would 
not be able to achieve the higher utilization rates which we need to 
go through in order to carry out all of the airlift requirements that 
have been specified. But we are able over a short period of time to 
go to a much higher utilization rate, to meet the very critical require- 
ments on D-day and immediately subsequent to D-day. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Well, I think we are going to have to go into the 
classified section and look at the charts that you showed us before, 
because either my memory is bad or the charts show something differ- 
ent from what I think they show. 

Mr. Suarp. I think if we are going to go more deeply into this war- 
plan operation, we should have an executive session. 
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Mr. Ho.irreip. Of course, I don’t mean to go into that right now. 
We will leave that point right at this time. It is now 10 to 1. Mr. 
Fascell, go ahead and then we will adjourn. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Mr. Secretary, as I understand, at the present time, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the adoption of war plans, forsin the 
lift requirement necessary on D-day, or other days, and then is trans- 
lated into planes and personnel, and other things, exclusive of CRAF. 

The Department of the Air Force determines the utilization rate of 
MATS in translating the war plans, or in the peacetime operation, or 
both; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suarp. That would be correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. Therefore it is the present policy, is it not, that all of 
MATS system be used either for training or for actual operation ? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fascetx. If there was going to be a change in that policy so 
that you would only, for example, use 50 percent of MATS’ capabil- 
ity, who would make that decision—the Air Force or the Department 
of Defense? 

Mr. Suarp. I would say that the Department of Defense would have 
to make that decision because it would call for considerably more 
funds being available for augmentation of MATS by commercial 
civilian carriers, and at present funds have not been allocated by 
the Department of Defense for this particular thing. 

Mr. Fascexy. If this thing were to occur, it would be in direct con- 
flict with your own opinion and analysis of the situation, which is that 
it would be more economical to use the aircraft and personnel in 
MATS today, in peacetime, for the lift requirements of all of the 
military in peacetime? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir; I would agree with that statement. 

Mr. Fascetz. If you were going to change this, or if you were 
called upon to change it, what evidence would you have to have in 
order to change it? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t quite understand what you mean by evidence. 

Mr. Fasceti. In other words, what would cause you to change your 
mind? You have expressed your philosophy. I can’t say that I dis- 
agree with you yet. In other words, you are saying it is more economi- 
cal from the standpoint to completely use the MATS system for 
peacetime effort. 

The question is, now, assuming there are those who disagree with 
you—and there are—who say it would be more economical and just 
as efficient, not to use all of MATS. And using an arbitrary figure. Let 
us say cut it down 50 percent and have the planes and the personnel 
in readiness. Now, what evidence would you have to have in order 
to get you to change your mind on the present policy ? 

Mr. Suarp. It would be very difficult, I think, to present evidence 
that would prove that it was more economical to do this, but if such 
evidence could be irrefutably presented to us, and if the evidence were 
correct, obviously we would need no more additional funds to do so, 
and if we were exercising MATS to the satisfaction of the Air Force 
headquarters and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the point where they 
would believe in their readiness, I don’t think we would need further 
proof except it would seem almost impossible to say if we have the 
people and the aircraft and the maintenance crews all around the 
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world which we need on D-day, that it would make any sense not to 
operate them to the reasonable capacity of that particular force. 

Mr. Fasceux. I understand that. My statement may be completely 
illogical, but there are a great many people concerned about the fact 
if you increase MATS to the point shes you take care of the D-day 
requirement there won’t be any necessity for any civilian aircraft. 

Therefore, if we eliminate the question of economy, and base this 
thing purely on the question of conflicting policies, or ideals, do you 
feel there is a point in this discussion whereby you should take into 
consideration the overall benefit to the taxpayer of the operation of 
the civilian airlines? Despite the fact that you recognize the cost 
that would be incurred to the taxpayer in maintaining aircraft which 
would be actually aeadperiadddl ll time in the MATS program ? 
Is this a legitimate query ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir; i think it is a very legitimate query. There 
certainly is some point at which the support of an adequate CRAF, 
let us say 

Mr. ibis. I am not talking about CRAF now, I am talkin 
about purely maintaining a civilian airline industry, as such, its wort 
and its place to the Government and to the people of the country, 
irrespective of any reserve requirement that may be placed on it for 
military purposes. 

Mr. Suarp. I would say in that case, Congress, in its wisdom, would 
have to appropriate additional funds for us to use for this purpose, 
because it would not have military implications. 

Mr. Fascexy. In your opinion it would be more expensive to do it 
that way? 

Mr. Suarp. Oh, yes; it would be a great deal more expensive. 

Mr. Fascety. Then the next question is whether or not the general 
would be prepared to state—if not today, at some other time—whether 
it would be efficient or inefficient to do it that way, from a military 
standpoint. 

General Wirson. Would you restate your question again, Mr. 
Fascell? 

Mr. Fasceti. General. At the present time the policy is for com- 
plete utilization of MATS for carriage and training. This is a good 
system from a military standpoint, it makes you more ready on D-day; 
and it is also more economical, as the Secretary pointed out. If Con- 
gress wanted to undertake to do something about putting the civilian 
airline industry in its proper perspective in this overall picture of 
the Government, people and economy, and it should decide, for exam- 
ple, that you need all the planes you can get for D-day, but you are 
only going to operate 25 percent of them in peacetime—and you will 
have to figure out your own rotation system and training system, and 
all of that; any way you want to do it, and Congress will provide the 
money necessary to go out and contract for the services which are 
now being performed by MATS, what effect, if any, would this have 
upon efficiency of MATS strictly from a military standpoint? 

General Wuson. I believe there would be a substantial reduction 
in efficiency by having to operate a quarter of what we are operating 
even now. 

Mr. Fasceiu. This is the sort of thing I think we should have in 
the record in some type of detail, and I don’t think we should do it 
right at this moment, but this is certainly an issue, and it needs com- 
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plete clarification. I think MATS ought to detail for the record why 
it would not be as good to operate under that system as it is under 
the present policy of full utilization. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Fascell, may I add that it would have to be shown, 
for example, that it is necesary for MATS, as an integral part of the 
military system. to operate 1,400 or 1,500 flights a year, rather than 
600 or 700 flights a year, or per month, whatever the figures are. 

(The following information was subsequently received :) 


The wartime effectiveness of MATS is directly related to the ability to fly 
at the wartime utilization rates; therefore, there are two different assumptions 
under which this question will be answered. 

Assumption 1. Resources are reduced to correspond to the new level of 
activity: Under the present system, all manpower, logistic support, and dollar 
resources are provided to Air Force commands on the basis of the flying-hour 
program. This involves many complex computations, resulting in lead times 
for personnel and logistic support up to 18 months. The best example of per- 
sonnel-aircraft relationships is with flight crews. Under emergency conditions, 
an absolute minimum of 1.5 crews per 4 hours utilization per aircraft is re 
quired. As a hypothetical example, if the MATS emergency utilization was 
scheduled to be 12 hours per day, at least 4.5 flight crews per aircraft would 
have to be assigned. 

However, if MATS’ peacetime utilization is permanently reduced, the number 
of crews now assigned would have to be decreased, as the excess crews could 
not be utilized. Furthermore, insufficient flying hours would be available for 
pilot upgrading. Therefore, if the MATS flying-hour program were to be re- 
duced by 75 percent, the basic resources, even though the airframes were not 
withdrawn, would be reduced accordingly. Converted into flying hours or trips, 
MATS could fly only about one-fourth of those presently scheduled the first 
5 days of an emergency. 

Assumption 2. All personnel and logistic resources are retained: Under these 
conditions, the effectiveness of MATS would rapidly diminish, as the level of 
utilization after a 75-percent reduction in flying hours would not provide ade- 
quate training for all elements of the system. It is not possible to arrive at a 
finite figure in this regard, but it is estimated that the efficiency of the system as 
a whole—and, thus, the reaction capability—-would be reduced by over 50 per- 
cent. For example, pilots now flying at 80 hours per month would be reduced 
to 20. It must be remembered that most new pilots assigned to MATS are 
inexperienced pilots recently graduated from flying training. The total flying 
hours and the transport experience required to progress from the stages from 
second pilot through aircraft commander require Several years of line flying. 
A smaller flying-hour program would therefore support a smaller number of 
pilots. Furthermore, if personnel in other areas were working at only one- 
quarter of their peacetime capability, this would represent an unacceptable 
degree of waste. No organization, least of all a military one, could justify a 
large number of personnel not occupied with full-time jobs. Although the in- 
crease in utilization would be much more rapid than in the first assumption, 
the severely reduced peacetime activity would preclude attaining the present 
wartime rate. It is estimated that under these conditions the maximum level 
would be only about half of that required. 


Mr. Lipscoms. Can anyone tell me, in the printed budget document 
now before Congress, where I would find the estimated figures for the 
operation of MATS? 

Mr. Suarpe. I don’t think the budget is broken down that way, as 
presented by Congress. In the congressional hearings I am sure it 
‘an be brought out. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Where can I get the justification that MATS is 
going to make for the budget for the year 1959, or the actual operations 
for 1957, and the estimated operation for 1958 ? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t know why we couldn’t accumulate these figures. 
The Comptroller of the United States Air Force would certainly have 
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these figures. Now, they involved a great many different things, they 
involve personnel pay, of course, which is put in one budget, and they 
involve operation and maintenance, and they involve procurement. 
And involved in it, of course, are the number of flying hours they 
are planning, and so forth, but all these figures would be available to 
you, I am sure, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. How do we get information as to the justification 
for the MATS operation ? 

Mr. Suarr. We will be glad to provide this information. Colonel 
Delaney, when do you think we should get this kind of information 
together? Do we have it broken down in this form now? 

Colonel Detanry. That is a hard question to answer, for this 
reason: We submit our budget for running our bases, as well as 
running our airline. We operate by base and, of course, on some of 
our bases we have 13 or 14 different tenants. We can go ahead and 
get it and break it out in any way you want. By an entire operation. 
By base. So much to operate the required base, build the base, and 
so forth, and so on. There are different tenants involved in there. 
The supply at Dover is for others than just MATS. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have figures available that you anticipate 
using before the Appropriations Committees ¢ 

Colonel Detanry. We will come up with a completely different 
operation under the industrial fund and break it down, just the way 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But that will not show all the costs of operating 
MATS. 

Colonel Devaney. It will show all the costs, except the military 
personnel and the capital costs. That cost will be a statistical cost 
and will be available. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Under the industrial fund you have not yet sub- 
mitted your plan, or the figures for operations ¢ 

Colonel Drtanry. Not yet. It is being called for right now. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is not in the budget right now either. It just 
shows a blank space. 

Colonel DeLanry. At the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How are you going to determine what you are going 
to charge the various people who use MATS service under the indus- 
trial fund concept, if you don’t have it? 

Colonel Detanry. We are making estimates of what it will cost us 
to operate the common user operation which is the 446 aircraft in the 
fleet, we are determining costs on the special missions, and so forth 
and so on. We are doing that right at the present time. We are 
making estimates of these costs. 

Mr. Lirscome. Mr. Chairman, for our committee’s records, I would 
like to request that all of the figures and facts that we can obtain 
on the MATS operations, financially wise, be obtained. 

Mr. Hoxirieip. I think we are going to have to have figures, and I 
doubt if you have those figures, in order to establish the assumption 
which Mr. Fascell used—the assumption which the Secretary agreed 
to—that he thought it would be more economical. 

Now, I don’t think you can prove that assumption because I don’t 
think you have the figures to prove it. I don’t think you will have 
them. So you are going to have to present a different situation, as 
Mr. Lipscomb says—a different accounting—if you want us to accept 
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the assumption that you have an economical operation. I don’t think 
you have, and I don’t think you can prove it. Your estimates of 
charges that you are planning to submit will not be a true representa- 
tion of the efficiency of operation, and therefore cannot be used as a 
fair comparison to competitive figures. 

Mr. Suare. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Hotirterp. I am not saying that this is anything you are to 
blame for. I am analyzing the situation, and I am certainly not 
condemning the situation because I realize how this has grown. But 
you are now approaching what we call a funding operation, in which 
these services are to be sold in bulk. It becomes now a matter of 
concern what costs are charged, because it comes out of augmentation 
of the budget. 

On that very point you spoke a minute ago and said if we have 
additional civilian purchases we must have an augmented sum of 
money to take care of those purchases. And this is true. But isn’t 
it true also that you would have an increased dollar element in your 
budget because of an increased costly operation, assuming yours is 
more costly than the civilian operation? And that you could avoid 
some of this training of maintenance crews which show a 40 percent 
turnover—all of us know that in the training of mechanics or any 
skilled professional that the cost is very high—unless you can get a 
continuity of service from the personnel trained? His services dur- 
ing the time he is rendering a productive service to you become very 
high, per hour or per day. You have increased dollar augmentation 
for your civilian appropriation for civilian lift, but you would have a 
decreasing dollar requirement in other fields to offset that. How 
much it would be offset, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sarr. Mr. Chairman, in elaborating a little bit on my reply 
to Mr. Fascell’s inquiry, when I said it would be undoubtedly more 
expensive, I meant this—and I agree with you that we may not 
be running an economical operation. It may be or may not be. It 
is supposed to be a basic military necessity to have this organization 
of a certain size. If we have a larger organization than is basically 
required militarily, then I think we are making a mistake. However, 
I believe we have the correct sized organization and all we have to do 
to use that organization as it exists in the correct size and to the opti- 
mum capability of its equipment which has been purchased by the tax- 
payer and the people who are being paid by the taxpayer. If, instead 
of using that to its maximum capability, we contract for that work, 
it is inconceivable to me that any contractor would take on the job of 
hauling freight or people simply for the cost of the fuel and main- 
tenance, because there is the only diferente: 

We have already got the people and we already have the airplanes 
with no depreciation, no taxes, no insurance involved. 

All that we add to get up to the capability of the group who are 
the right group to have from the military standpoint is the addition 
of fuel and oil and maintenance. 

Now it is inconceivable that we could contract this out to anybody 
on those terms. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The same argument is true, Mr. Secretary, if you 
apply it to shipping or to the MSTS operations, to the railroad 
operations in this country, to all other forms of civilian-type services. 
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The same argument you make today can be made in those fields. If 
we wish to build a great fleet of merchant vessels to take the place 
of privately owned merchant vessels, so we can have them in time of 
war, we can use the same argument you have used to justify that. 

The principle of this has already been decided upon b Comin in 
the case of the MSTS. Now, the question will peobably be before 
Congress sooner or later as to whether you are going to make a more 
definitive decision in regard to this service which now is being fur- 
nished by MATS, and which is considered by a great segment of our 
industrial people as being an encroachment upon a field where they 
can operate more economically in behalf of the Government, and, also 
where they can be ready for your military requirement. 

We will go into some of that in later testimony. We have kept you 
here a long time because of our interruption, not having our reporter 
here this morning. 

Unless there are further questions, we will adjourn, and the room 
will have to be announced. We have only a small room for tomor- 
row morning, and we are trying to get another large room so we can 
accommodate our observers. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., Monday, February 3, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee was adjourned to Tuesday, February 4, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiniTary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at the George Washington Inn, pursuant to 
adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present : Herbert Roback, staff administrator: Earl J. Morgan, 
— investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investi- 

gators. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand you have a brief statement to make. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Mr. SHarp. We have thought, perhaps, it would be helpful to this 
committee if we would take a trip someday up to Dover, which is the 
port of embarkation nearest here, so that you could all be familiar 
with exactly what a MATS operation really is. It would only take 
about 20 minutes to get up to Dover, and we could go out and see 
these different kinds of aircraft, what the differences are, the com- 
mercial ones which would in all probability be there, too. We could 
probably get back in about 3 hours from the time we leave. In the 
Air Force, we would appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. HoriFrevp. We will take it under consideration when the other 
members of the committee are here. It would undoubtedly be educa- 
tional for us. It is just a matter of working it in with our other 
committee duties, in this committee and other committees that are all 
working. Thank you for the invitation, and we will consider it. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat concerned in our discus- 
sion yesterday of the MATS and CRAF D-day operational capabili- 
ties. It really hasn’t conveyed the full story. The partial answers 
that we have to give on these matters, since some of them are classified 
and some of them are not, sometimes might give the wrong impressions. 
I was hoping that we would have the opportunity before we get 
through with these hearings to meet with the committee in executive 
session, where we can discuss the whole picture. 

We certainly do not want to have any larger MATS than we need. 
In discussing the size of MATS and CR AF, I think it would be ad- 
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visable for us to get together sometime, perhaps at the end, and sum- 
marize the whole thing, where we would be free to discuss classified 
information. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. We will have another meeting in executive session. 
Some of the members, as you will remember, were not there at the first 
meeting that we had. I promised Mr. Riehlman and 1 or 2 others that 
we will have another classified, executive meeting. 

Mr. Suarp. The other point was, you made mention of the compar- 
ison between MSTS and Military Air Transport, just at the close of 
yesterday’s session. 

I just wanted to make it clear that, really, the rules are quite differ- 
ent between sea transportation and air transportation. Our main func- 
tion is immediate ability to react, and the important factor is the time 
element, the fact that MATS and its D-day function has to start 
operation instantly, whereas, perhaps, sea transportation can be de- 
veloped over a period of time. 

This is the difference in the two operations which we would like 
to make quite clear. Although both of them carry cargo and per- 
sonnel for the Department of Defense, their functions in wartime are 
different, and their peacetime preparations are different. These are 
primarily the reasons why they have to be considered in an entirely 
different light. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Is that all you wished to say on that at this time, 
or did you mean that you wanted to go further? 

Mr. Suarp. I do not think we need elaborate on that if it is made 
clear that the Military Air Transport function is different from the 
function of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. It is certainly different in wartime. In point of 
urgency of movement of cargo and personnel in peacetime, it becomes 
more of a similar operation. The emergency urgency is not there and 
you are actually carrying cargo and carrying personnel, the same as 
the civilian airlines are carrying them, practically, and the same as 
your Government-owned ships would be carrying them in competition 
with privately owned ships in peacetime. 

The degree of adjustment, if there is an adjustment, would always 
have to take into consideration your D-day requirements and the 
method by which they would be fulfilled. Those things would certainly 
have to be taken into consideration. 

The problem is the degree of response which you could get from 
your own operation if it is spread out all over the world for that spe- 
cific D-day function, and the degree of response that you could get 
from civilian craft at that time. 

There is no doubt that there would be a degree of response from 
both, so the logic of a position would have to be sustained, it seems 
to me, by exploring more fully than we have, especially in open ses- 
sion, the degree of response which you need, first, on D-day. 

Second, where that response, from a factual standpoint and not a 
theoretical standpoint, would come from. Whether it could fulfill 
your needs from planes standing in the hangars and on the end of 
the runways and equipped with crews that could be called, or whether 

ou would have to call on your civilian assistants from GRAF, even 
in the first hour, or the first 2 or 3 hours. 

This is a matter, I think, that we can thresh out more fully in ex- 
ecutive session when we have access to charts and plans. 
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Mr. Suarp. The only other point I would like to bring - is this: I 
don’t think we made quite clear yesterday, a matter that Mr. Roback, 
I think, was trying to develop to show > me what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff function is in deciding the size of the Military Air Transport. 

Colonel Potter has researched that matter and, I think, can give you 
some very definite information which, unfortunately, we didn’t have 
yesterday. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. THOMAS K. POTTER, JR., OFFICE OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


Colonel Porrer. In Mr. Sharp’s statement there appears this re- 
mark : 


The primary specific objective of Military Air Transport forces is to provide 
airlift for initial emergency combat deployments and other military requirements 
which cannot be satisfied by surface movement or by nonmilitary airlift efforts. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. What page is that? 

Colonel Porrer. That is on page 4, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Where did you quote from on page 4? 

Colonel Porrer. The first new paragraph, sir, and it is the first 
sentence of that paragraph. 

Then further along, on page 23, Mr. Sharp made these statements: 

First, no decrease is anticipated in the requirements in the first critical days 


of the emergency. These are tasks which must be done by Military Air 
Transport forces. 


Second, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have determined that the military airlift 


forces augmented by the CRAF are generally adequate to meet the lift require- 
ments which arise from current plans. 


Third, the plans are under continuous review by the military departments, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Department of Defense. 

Now, to go into that a little further, last year before the House 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Douglas presented a number of fac- 
tors which affect the determination of the size of MATS, and also, 
although it doesn’t say so in his testimony, they affect the determi- 
nation of the size of CRAF. I would like to enumerate those factors. 
They are: 


_1. The approved military airlift requirements for D-day and war- 
time. 

2. Other military aircraft available to meet such requirements. 

3. Civil aircraft that become available on D-day and thereafter. 

4. Wartime utilization which will be largely determined by peace- 
time utilization. 

5. Numbers of special-purpose aircraft, such as troop carrier, heavy 
special-cargo carriers for missiles, et cetera. 

6. Such number of military transports as will assure the instant 
readiness of aircraft with military crews to meet the staging and first 
resupply and certain other highest priority deployment requirements 
in the first 10 days of war. 

7. Length of nonstop flights that may be required for staging, 
resupply, and deployment of forces. 

I would like here, sir, to draw your attention to the fact that one 


of the principal concerns there is “civil aircraft that became available 
on D-day and thereafter.” 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered these factors which af- 
fect the peacetime size of the military airlift system, and have stated 
that, in their opinion, MATS must be maintained in accordance with 
current and projected programs, subject to annual reviews. 

I stated just a little bit earlier that these requirements and these 
factors are under continuous review by the military departments, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Department of Defense, and that is 
true at this time as well as at other times. The reviews that are now 
underway were begun several months ago. 

My information leads me to say that indications of current reviews 
show that there would be little or no change in this determination. 

Does that respond to your inquiry, Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Rosack. It does not bear on the issue which, I think, was 
testified to yesterday, that it is the Air Force that really puts out 
the capabilities to respond to the Joint Chiefs’ requirements. 

In other words, MATS, with Air Force approval, says: To meet 
this capability, we will have such and such aircraft. 

That was testified to. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Did you ask a question at the end of that statement? 

Mr. Ropack. He answered it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Very well. 

Mr. Ropack. It was testified yesterday that MATS, with Air Force 
approval, has the responsibility. 

Mr. Houtrievp. For stating their capabilities ? 

Mr. Ropack. For deciding what aircraft will respond to the capa- 
bility which the Joint Chiefs determined. 

Mr. Hotirievp. Well, I am not so sure that that is the case. 

Let me, for my own clarification, ask this: Is it not true that MATS 
furnishes to the Joint Chiefs of Staff their capability, which com- 
prises their machines and their men? They furnish the capabilities, 
there, to the JCS, do they not? 

Colonel Porrrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Then the JCS decides whether this capability is 
enough, whether it is too much for their D-day plans and thereafter. 

Do they just accept the capability and say, “You have 100-—X 
capability of airlift. Fine. We will gear that in to our war plans.” 
Or do they say, “You must have twice that much;” or, “You’ve got too 
much” ? 

Colonel Porrer. It is a bit more complex than that, Mr. Chairman. 
Actually, they take into account the capability; yes. But they also 
take into account the other factors I enumerated just a moment ago. 

After examining all these factors, they then make their determi- 
nation, or they make the determination I related. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You make known to them the military craft that is 
available and its lift capability of passengers and cargo? 

Colonel Porrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirterp. There is also made known to them, theoretically, 
the civilian craft and their capability; is that right ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Then, starting with that as the base, plus the num- 
ber of special aircraft which are necessary for special purposes—that 
comprises your total capability, I would think, would it not? 

Colonel Porrer. That is about right, sir; yes. 
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Mr. Hotirtretp. Then it becomes the Chiefs of Staff’s function to 
look at those three factors of capability and exercise judgment as to 
whether they are in balance or whether one section or the other needs 
to be increased. Or if you have a surplus, which is highly unlikely, 
they would indicate that there was a surplus in one field. Is that 
correct ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. So, when you furnish them the list of military 
craft that is available and the crews that are available to man them, 
have they ever said to you, “Well, you need more,” or “You’ve got 
too much” ? 

Colonel Porrer. They have reviewed our current and projected 
programs and said that these programs should be continued—these 
programs should be maintained. 

Mr. Hourriep. So they have approved, then, your present capabil- 
ity, plus your projected plan to increase that capability ? 

Colonel Porrer. I am not sure it is correct to say there is a plan to 
increase that capability but the Joint Chiefs of Staff do have that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. You have these huge cargo planes designated 133’s. 
Will that, or will it not increase your capabilities when you receive 
them ? 

Colonel Porrer. You have to recall, sir, that we are retiring some 
older aircraft at the same time. I am not sure of the exact arith- 
metic involved, but I would think that the net capability after these 
additions and retirements are complete, will remain about the same. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I am not saying there should be more or less. I 
am pursuing the thought that if you keep the planes that you have 
in existence at the time, plus the 50 new, big craft that you have on 
order, it would indicate there will be a tremendous increase in your 
lift capability. 

Now, if you are going to retire into either excess, surplus, or any 
other area that you could retire, the present DC-4’s, and such other 
craft as you see fit, to the extent of cargo capacity and passenger ca- 
pacity, then it would indicate you are going to maintain your present 
lift at about the same level. You should know what your current plans 
are. 

Mr. Suarp. I know enough about the immediate current plans 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Will there be obsolete planes replaced by the 50 
C-133’s ? 

Mr. SuHarp. We will retire 120 of the C—54’s, this fiscal year—that is 
the number we have retired recently plus the sixty-some-odd we are 
going to retire between now and the end of this fiscal year. Is that 
correct, General Wilson ? 
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General Wirson. By the end of this year we will have retired all of 
the C-—54’s in the fleet whereas at the end of last year we had around 
120. There are other airplanes that will be retired in the time period 
it requires to equip us with these 50 C-133’s. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. When will you get these 50 C-133’s ? 

General Wison. I believe the last ones are not due to be delivered 
util the latter part of 1959 or the beginning of 1960. 

Mr. Morean. What are these other planes to be phased out and 
what type aircraft are they ? 

General Wurson. They will be more productive aircraft than the 
C—54 because the rest of our aircraft are more productive than the 
(C—54, but the retirement of these units by squadron is still carried as 
classified. We would be glad to give them to you when we go into 
closed session. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, it would have to be a considerable 
number of aircraft because the 120 C—54’s which have a capability of 
roughly 6 tons, each, totals 720 tons. According to the brochure put 
out by the Douglas people, the C-133 has a capability of transporting 
a payload of 100,000 pounds for more than 1,100 miles, which might 
be comparable to the C-54’s range and that would total 2,500 tons, 
or roughly, 1,800 tons more than the capability of the C—54’s. 

General Witson. If I may respond to that, that is what Douglas 
says, of course. If we wanted to fly that airplane with 100,000 
pounds we would have to be able to choose our cargo and fly very short 
distances. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Let me question you on that. As I understood, they 
ean carry 200,000 pounds, and the 100,000 pounds is for an overseas, 
nonstop flight, is that right ? 

General Wirson. That is not correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirretp. “100,000 pounds of payload, more than 1,100 miles.” 
It can transport 42,000 pounds more than 4,000 miles. 

Well, we will cut it downthen. Twenty-one tons ? 

Mr. Suarp. There wouldn't be too much discrepancy there. 

Mr. Houirietp. About 30 percent more. 

Mr. Suarp. Fifty of them are not coming in except over a long 
period of time. 

Mr. Hotirretp. This isn’t a true comparison because you’ve got 
to take into account the speed of the plane, your ariineeah time and 
so forth, of this plane, which is a very much faster plane. Therefore 
that would multiply your lift capacity a great deal more than the actual 
figures of cargo. 

Mr. Morean. Have you been operating 120 C—54’s during fiscal year 
1957 or the first half of 1958, General Wilson ? 

General Witson. We had 120 C-54’s—we started phasing them out 
a year ago last January. We lost approximately 43 C—54’s the first 
part of calendar year 1957 and we have gradually been retiring them. 
I don’t know the exact figure we have now, but we have about three 
squadrons left, all of which will be gone by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Morean. Was this need to retire these obsolete C—54’s consid- 
ered one of your primary reasons for going into this bailment 
program ? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Did you advocate this bailment program ? 

General Wuson. Originally, Mr. Chairman, we did not; but, of 
course, we as the operating agency were given the directive and we 
tried to execute it as ably as we knew how. 
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Mr. Houirieip. A good soldier would do that. 

I want to clarify this record. I think we had 1,050 tons capacity 
as eae 720 tons for the 180 DC—4’s, when we compared the 50 133’s 
with it. 

For comparing the speed, what is the speed at which a DC4 
cruises ¢ 

General Wurson. About 175 knots. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I believe they give her 350 plus, in this. So that 
doubles your capability to 2,100, as against 720 tons that you are 
retiring, so actually it looks a little different when you look at it 
that way. You are increasing your lift capability by a factor of three 
as far as those particular comparisons are concerned. 

In other words, from 720 tons at the present time to about a capa- 
bility of 2,100 tons, if I haven’t made a mistake in my amateur 
calculations. 

General Wuson. Of course, we are speaking, Mr. Chairman, in 
terms of potential capability. With regard to the extent we use the 
C-—133’s in our peacetime operation, that has not been definitely es- 
tablished yet. We are still in the operational suitability test phase 
of the C-133 and I don’t believe the Air Force has given us a directive 
yet to what extent we will fly the C-133. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. It would be reasonable to assume, with the addi- 
tional investment you are going to have in these planes, and follow- 
ing the argument that was advanced yesterday about utilization being 
necessary in the interests of economy, that you would utilize your most 
economic craft. 

General Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Certainly you could make a case for it, that this 
would be a more economic operation per ton-mile and per passenger- 
mile, than your DC-4’s. So it would be logical to assume that you 
will put these into lift operations. 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Suarp. I think that is very logical. It is also logical to as- 
sume that if we continue to maintain MATS at the size necessary 
to do the immediate D-day job, that if the requirements don’t increase 
we will undoubtedly reduce the other equipment that we have in 
MATS in proportion. This would be the only reasonable thing to do. 
I think in the executive session we can go into the present plans for 
reducing the MATS squadrons which we can talk about at that time. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Secretary, how is that reconciled with your re- 
marks on page 22 of your prepared statement, that if you traded civil 
for military aircraft, it would be an unacceptable reduction in the 
total D-day force. If you are concerned about maintaining the D- 
day force, why are you phasing out aircraft? On page 22 there is 
a rather sophisticated argument against trading civil for military 
aircraft, because the civil aircraft have a much higher utilization 
rate and therefore you would have fewer if you tried to trade, in 
terms of overall capability. 

Mr. Suarr. The point is the one that the chairman just brought 
out, that these planes are very much faster and can cover a great deal 
more territory in the same length of time. 

Mr. Rogzack. I understand, but—— 
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Mr. Suarp. I think we could go into the details of this more in 
executive session. 

Mr. Rosack. Take your argument on page 22. You say if we 
started to trade off military against civil aircraft, if we start off with 
100 of each, we would wind up with only 45 civil aircraft doing as 
much business as 100 military, and this you say would be an unaccept- 
able reduction in the total D-day force. 

Now, the question is, if you are concerned about the maintenance 
of the total D-day force, why, as a simple commonsense proposition, 
are you phasing out aircraft? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIREC- 
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Colonel Heptunp. We are bringing newer and greater lift capacity 
aircraft into the inventory. I’m speaking of phasing in the C-133’s, 
as opposed to phasing out the C-54’s and other types. 

Colonel Porrer. This would also have to be determined on a trip- 
by-trip, unit basis. This is a conditional sort of thing that has to be 
taken into account in the future rather than now. If it was indicated 
we needed a larger number of aircraft rather than a smaller, the phas- 
ing down would have to take that into account as well as the lift 
capacity of the newer aircraft. There can’t be an arbitrary reduction 
in numbers of aircraft based on gross lift capacity alone. 

Mr. Rosack. You talk about about the trip-by-trip unit basis, but 
the question is, Are you concerned about maintaining the total D-day 
capability, and if you are, why are you phasing out aircraft? 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. There has been conflicting testimony. To be sure, 
some testimony has said that regardless of whether we use everything 
available there will be a temporary deficiency on D-day. Other testi- 
mony has been given saying that it is a deficiency we can live with. 
This would downgrade the efficiency in importance, in my opinion, if 
the latter is true. It would bring pertinence to Mr. Roback’s remark 
on whether there is a D-day deficiency in the overall requirements, 
considering both MATS and the other. It would bring pertinence 
to Mr. Roback’s question as to why, then, should any be phased out. 

General Witson. The main requirement on D-day is to have the 
initial capability that you need and with these newer aircraft coming 
in with greater productivity in the design of a new aircraft, those 
initial requirements can be met with lesser number of aircraft. Obvi- 
ously they carry more and they have greater operating capabilities 
than the slower aircraft. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Let’s assume that you put these 50 new craft into 
efficient utilization, which means that you would put them on routes 
now being handled by existing craft. You would have them deployed 
all over the world. To the extent that you had them deployed over- 
seas, they would be unavailable for your special mission on D-day in 
the zone of the interior. Is that not true? 

General Wirson. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Houirtevp. On the other hand, if you had these 50 planes, or at 
least as many of them as you need, deployed for the immediate task, 
awaiting the sound of the bell, you might say, to take care of your lift 
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capabilities, wouldn’t you be in a better position from the standpoint 
of D-day capability than if you put them into the overseas operation ? 

General Witson. We have approximately 20 percent of our fleet 
overseas at any one time and the requirements of D-day, as we have 
been explaining to this committee, actually extend to D plus 1, and D 
plus 2, and D plus 3, and this 20 percent is going to be available to us 
within 24 hours to come back and pick up trips. 

The 80 percent that are at home, a st sbatantial number of those will 
be the ones available on D-day and will meet the initial requirements 
in those first few hours. That is the way we have generally planned 
our operation. 

Mr. Rosack. How many will be in overhaul on that average day ? 

General Witson. That number varies from time to time, but there 
are normally some 30 to 40 aircraft that you consider in overhaul and 
not available for D-day purposes. 

Mr. Rresiman. General, in the phasing in of these new C-113’e, 50 
of them into the fleet, what would Le the number of crew members as- 
signed to each one of those planes ? 

‘General Witson. We plan a crew of five. 

Mr. Rreuitman. Would that be the same as you have on the C—54’s? 

General Wizson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. If you are going to phase out 120 C—54’s and you 
are bringing in only 50 or 51 of the C-133’s, aren’t your capabilities 
concerning crews going to be tremendously increased ? 

General Witson. We return those people to the Air Force and 
they are reassigned to other Air Force units. 

Mr. Rrentan. If that is true you bring in a more efficient and 
economical operation as far as transportation is concerned ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rren_man. These men who are now assigned to MATS would 
be turned back to the Air Force for other services; is that. correct ? 

General Wirson. That is correct, and that is what we have done 
in the case of the C—54. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Do you have any idea how many crews would be 
released when the 50 C-133’s are phased into service at the end of 
fiscal 1958 ? 

General Witson. Well, of course, you must remember that as we 
are phasing in the C-133 and deactivating C—54’s, we are transfer- 
ring some of the people over into the C—133 organization. 

Mr. Rrentman. I understand that. 

General Witson. The differential involved are the people turned 
back to the Air Force. We are manned at about two crews per 
aircraft, approximately. Of course, as the number of aircraft de- 
crease in the MATS inventory, these people and these spaces are re- 
turned to the Air Force for further disposition. 

Mr. Rrenutman. If you have 2 crews assigned to the 120 C-54’s, 
that is 240 crews. If you have 2 crews assigned to the C-133’s, the 
50 of them, that is 100 crews. You would have something like 140 
additional crews available. 

Mr. Suarr. That should be; yes. 

Mr. Rreutman. Isn’t that substantial ? 

General Witson. That is true. They are returned to the Air Force 
and are reassigned to other combat units. 
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Mr. Fasceixi. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Rreuitman. For a question. 

Mr. Fascetz. Isn’t it true this discussion is predicated upon the 
theory that you would phase out more than 50 C—54’s immediately, 
which is not what you are going to do? 

Mr. Rreutman. They are going to phase in 50 and they are phasing 
out 120 C-54’s at the end of this year. 

Mr. Fascexu. Let’s put it around the other way. They are going 
to phase in 50 C-133’s and the discussion held about crews and what 
not is predicated on the theory that you would phase out the balance 
of the C-54’s which is not the case. 

Mr. Rreutman. They say it is the case. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes; we will phase out all of the C—54’s. 

Mr. Fascetx. Not right away, though ? 

Mr. Houirreip. Could I correct the number from 120 to 180. You 
said 120, and 60 more. So we are talking about phasing out 120. 

Mr. Rreniman. Let’s get the record completely straight, in con- 
nection with my colleague’s question. I want the General to answer 
this: It is my understanding that by the end of this fiscal year you 
will have phased out of operation 120 C—54’s. 

General Witson. Every C—54 we had in the fleet which was 120, 
approximately, a year ago. 

Mr. Rreniman. They will be out? 

General Witson. They will be out of the fleet. 

Mr. Rrentman. And you will be phasing in the 50 C-133’s. 

General Wixson. That is correct, of which we will only have about 
8 at the time we have lost all of our C-54’s. 

Mr. Rrenitman. What are you going to do in the meantime for 
capabilities should something happen ? 

General Wison. This is the phase-out program that has been given 
us by the Air Force. We don’t like to come down in capability but 
there is the way the program has been carried out as of this time. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, even though they are phasing out 
the C-54’s, they are not phasing them out of the DOD airlift capa- 
bility. They are phasing them out of MATS and they will be as- 
signed to other Air Force commands. Is that not right, General? 

General Wirson. I am not familiar with where they are going to 
put these 54’s. 

Mr. Morean. They are not going to be dumped on the market as 
surplus ? 

neral Witson. They haven’t been up to this time. 

Mr. Suarp. There is not use for many of them within the Air Force. 
We will have to store them or sell them or something. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Put them out on bailment. 

Mr. Suarp. We won't do that. 

Mr. Rrenstman. Mr. Chairman, this is a question of vital interest 
in the economical operations of all of the Defense Department. 

I have this clearly in my mind, that these 120 C—54’s will not have 
crews assigned to them. As the Secretary has said, if they are phased 
out they probably will be put in storage but will not be in active use 
for the Air Force. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. Swarr. That is my understanding. This doesn’t mean the 
whole 120 will be used that way but there are quite a number. 
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Mr. Rieutman. This may have to come in the executive session that 
the chairman has referred to, but in planning to bring into the opera- 
tion of MATS the 50 C—133’s, has there been taken into consideration, 
the need for this type of craft because of the change in modern 
warfare? 

General Wirson. This has all been taken into consideration and if 
I may remind the committee there are other aircraft that are going 
to be retired from the fleet as we phase into the 50 C-133’s. The capa- 
bilities that we report to the Department of the Air Force and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, apparently satisfied them with this phase-in 
and phase-out program. 

Mr. Rientman. With regard to the commercial operators having 
a portion of this lift, particularly overseas, you are constantly phasing 
out the same type of planes that many of them are using at this present 
time. How are they going to be able to meet this competition that you 
are going to bring into being with the C-133’s unless they are going 
to have some volume of business whereby they can afford to procure 
this type of equipment and carry on such operations? 

General Wiison. As it has been stated before, I don’t believe that 
as far as our peacetime operation is concerned that we are going to 
do very much more than we are now. As a matter of fact, this year 
we did less than we did last year. 

Mr. Rreutman. On the face of it, General, you will have to admit 
your capability will be much greater. 

General Wixson. Potentially as the program is given to us year by 
year, you are correct. The potential capability is there. 

Mr. Morgan. General Wilson, could you advise the committee what 
action was taken on those aircraft you have phased out already? 
Where did they go? 

General Wirson. I cannot answer that. Perhaps someone in the 
Air Force can. 

Mr. Suarp. I have seen the distribution of these airplanes. I 
couldn’t give it to you offhand. Some of them have been distributed 
around to various parts of the Air Force. Eighty-five of them will 
be available either for storage or disposal. This, of course, brings up 
the problem of, if we dispose of them, what effect it will have on the 
market for commercial airplanes of a similar type and this is con- 
trolled by the Department of Commerce. Before we dispose of any- 
thing we have to clear it with the Department of Commerce as re- 
gards impact on the commercial markets and if there is an adverse 
impact, we cannot dispose of them in that way. 

Mr. Rreniman. Perhaps the Secretary will recall we had a distin- 
guished gentleman from the State of California—I don’t know what 
his connections were, who testified before this committee in the early 
part of our hearings that these planes could be disposed of in foreign 
markets for more money than they originally cost the Department 
of Defense. He gave us a very interesting statement as to what could 
be accomplished in that way and how we could replenish our fleet 
without spending very much money, particularly the taxpayer’s 
money. 

Is any study being given to that? 

Mr. Suarp. We are studying disposing of them in foreign markets. 
This, then, enters into problems with the State Department on 
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whether or not we are adversely affecting their commercial markets. 
This is being studied. Also, the possibility of using them in our mil- 
itary assistance program. 

Mr. Rreniman. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to the C—54’s. 

How many of the C—54’s were figured into your original program 
offered to the commercial carriers under the bailment ? 

Mr. Suarp. There were five C—54’s. 

Mr. Rreutman. What were the other types ? 

Mr. Suarp. There were five C-118’s 

Mr. Rrentman. Are you phasing out the C-118’s at all? Is there 
a program for that ? 

General Witson. We can answer that question later on, in a closed 
session. 

Mr. Rreniman. You must have had in mind at the time this bail- 
ment was being considered that you were not going to have much use 
in the service for the C-—54’s, with the contract already let for the 
50 C-133’s, and if the bailment program had been accepted by the 
commercial operators, is there a possibility you might have gotten rid 
of the 120 C—54’s that you are now going to have to put into storage 
and dispose of some other way 

Mr. Suarp. I wouldn’t think so, sir. This bailment plan was purely 
a test plan. We were trying it in two kinds of aircraft to see how 
well the plan would work. 

As I have said before, the whole idea of the bailment plan was to 
see if we couldn’t find some way to get the commercial operators 
closer into the MATS operation and see how well it would work. 

Now, as I say, they don’t seem to have approved of this plan and 
obviously we can’t work a plan in which the commercial operators are 
not willing to cooperate so we have had to reconsider it. 

There may be some way to work out a bailment plan which will in 
the long run be satisfactory to everybody but this we are restudying, 
completely. We don’t know if there is any practical way of doing 
this and drawing the commercial people in more closely. 

Mr. Rrexu MAN. You didn’t in your plans give any ‘consideration to 
assigning 2 or 3 of these new C-133’s to them. 

Mr. Suare. Oh, no, sir. At this stage of the game I don’t think any 
commercial operator would be willing to operate a C-133 because we 
are really still shaking those planes down, are we not? 

General Wizson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrexeman. If this will be a more efficient operation for the 
Government it would be a more efficient operation for the carriers and 
I should think they would be more interested in getting into that 
type of operation in a bailment program than they would in obtaining 
some of these older planes that certainly are not going to operate. 

Mr. Suarp. It really didn’t make much difference what kind of a 
plane we had in the test program. The question was whether the 
thing would work within the military environment. We would have 
liked to have tried it and found out. 

People have said we were trying to force this plan on industry. I 
don’t think there was any of that ‘because all we were asking for was 
an invitation to bid. Nobody needed to bid. We weren't forcing 
anyone even to bid on these things. 
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It was only an invitation to bid, but since there was so much ob- 
jection even in putting out an invitation, which wasn’t a require- 
ment—nobody had to bid on it. 

Mr. Rieuitman. Even though there was no force behind it there is 
always a great question among the commercial carriers, probably, 
that once this thing was instituted and got underway, that might re- 
sult in the elimination completely of their fleet and they would have 
to operate directly under the military by leasing military planes. And 
naturally they wouldn’t afford to buy planes for themselves if they 
were leasing military planes for their operations. 

Eventually, as far as their fleet would be concerned, they would 
be able to liquidate it because of the use of military planes. 

There is another thing, too, and I suspect that this might be true. 
You say you are interested to see wiling or not these commercial 
lines would operate well under military direction and so forth. 

I am not so sure that the civilian operators would be as happy in 
their operations under military direction as they are under their own 
freedom. 

Although operating under contracts that are let by the Depart- 
ment, certainly they have to comply with the stipulations in the con- 
tract. - 

Mr. Suarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Horirtetp. You were in business before you came into the Gov- 
ernment service, were you not ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Horirretp. What business were you in? 

Mr. Suarp. I was in the manufacturing business. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. You can appreciate the position of a struggling 
group of civilian airlines involved in all the problems of private en- 
terprise, including that of capital investment in a fleet of planes, de- 
pendence upon their income to retire their bonds or their loans or 
their installment payments, whatever method they may have used to 
obtain these fleets of planes. You can understand as a private busi- 


nessman their concern over the approach of this type of competition, 
can you not? 


Mr. SHarpr. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. While, as you say, there was no force used or no 
coercion to bid, yet the very fact or the very condition of the free en- 
terprise system in the competitive market would provide you the bid- 
ders. Because labor contractors without the benefit of the respon- 
sibility and obligation of private investment could come in, and 
through this method could and would be glad to come in and bid on 
the basis of having their capital investment furnished them by the 
Government, and thereby compete against private enterprise who had 
to dig up their own private investment. 

You can understand the av position that would put your 
private carriers in, can you not? 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir, I think that is certainly true. 

Mr. Hottrre.p. Suppose you were in the position of a private car- 
rier and you had bought 5 DC-7s or had them on order, or 5 Constel- 
lations, or any other ty pe of plane. Let us say you have a 75 percent 
domestic payload and you feel that you could get 25 percent by com- 
petitive bid contracts with the Government, and by the coupling of 
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the 2 you have an opportunity of paying off your capital investment 
and making a modest profit. You can well understand why, even if 
they saw the 25 percent or such percent as might be furnished by the 
Government on a competitive bid basis, if they did not get that it 
could throw their complete operation into a loss position. 

If you have had the experience I have had, sometimes the top 25 
percent of your volume means the difference between a net position, 
a profit position at the end of the year, and a loss position. 

I have operated several businesses where 15 percent of the gross, 
if it was knocked off, put me in a loss position, and I think you have, 
too, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrexutman. I certainly have. 

Mr. Suare. That is very true, and I can understand their fearful- 
ness of this sort of thing. 

In this test operation, of course, we didn’t feel that there would be 
any substantial reduction in the augmentation of MATS by commer- 
cial contract. 

These planes were expected to fly more hours than we could fly them 
in MATS, but I think—they were expected to fly twice the number 
of hours. That would have meant we would have taken away that 
much operation from the military program, but we wguld have also 
given that much business to the—that much additional business to 
the winning airline, in the fact that he had the operation of the first 
half of the business which is now carried by MATS. 

Mr. Hortrretp. No; you do not. The elected officials have to deal 
with them. 

I am sure that the concern was not only directed to the 10 test 
planes, but was occasioned by the fact that if this were a test and it 
were given approval, that that might be expanded. 

If I were a private carrier, I would certainly look beyond the test 
to the application of the test on a greater scale of operation. 

Colonel Heptunp. Sir, you have outlined the problem of the com- 
mercial operators very well. 

We also have a responsibility in the military, sir, to do the most 
that we can with the resources made available. We were attempting 
this test program in the interests of obtaining our airlift support for 
our vital military missions at the least out-of-pocket and total overall 
expenditure of resources. 

We had the equipment on hand and we thought by the application 
of this principle we could procure our commercial airlift at less 
resources than acquiring it on a commercial carriage or contract mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I am not quarreling with this concept of yours, and 
it is entirely possible that it might have turned out from a standpoint 
of out-of-pocket money. This would, of course, have to be established, 
but let us just assume that it could be proven that it was of advantage 
to you from the standpoint of the operation of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

You know, a Congressman has to deal with the overall economy of 
the United States. You know we even have to deal with the people 
who pay the taxes to buy those MATS planes. 

Colonel Heptunp. So do we. 

Mr. Houirteip. No; you do not. The elected officials have to deal 
with them. 
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Colonel Heptunp. I am one of them—a taxpayer. 

Mr. Houirietp. You folks do not have to deal with them. Let us 
get that real straight. And Mr. Sharp does not have to deal with 
them. He is an appointed official. But every 2 years, Mr. Fascell, 
Mr. Riehlman, Mr. Vaaaiae and I have to go back and talk to the 
people back home. 

You know, most of these civilian air carriers are corporations. So, 
off of the top comes 52 percent of their profits to the Government. 
Right off the top. 

Then the individuals who draw salaries from the management and 
the stockholders on down, according to their bracket, they also have to 
return to the Government. Part of that that they return to the Gov- 
ernment goes to buy the planes that you fellows are operating. 

So, we have an operation which might be most economic to the 
services in out-of-pocket, round dollars, net dollars to you, that you 
don’t have to pay income tax on, which might have an impact upon 
the economy—which might deny you some of those dollars that we 
are furnishing you to buy MATS planes. 

So, we ¢ can’t look at it from the standpoint strictly of economy and 
efficiency, in terms that you have outlined. 

Now, if we go further than that, the overall capability of the Nation 
for the lift that will be necessary in an emergency is also a factor. 
If the overall capability, part of which is CRAF capability, is reduced, 
or if the overall capability of MATS is reduced below that which is 
needed, we have to look at both of those situations, too. 

And that is what we are trying to do in this hearing. We are trying 
to compare, because, as I say, we’ve got to go back and see the folks 
back home. Our responsibility goes beyond that of the actual oper- 
ating program of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Suarp. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and upon receipt 
of your letter to hold up on the bailment program, we cooperated and 
we intend to continue to do so. 

Mr. Howirretp. We appreciate your cooperation and want to do what 
is the best thing for the Nation. If we have to sacrifice the independ- 
ent business people of the United States, we will just have to sacrifice 
them. 

Mr. Fascety. I am a little confused about the D-day mission. We 
talk about one inside the Zone of Interior. Isn’t there one outside the 
Zone of the Interior, also ? 

General Witson. Yes; it isa worldwide mission. 

Mr. Howirrerp. I might say that you missed the executive hearing 
in which these things were explained. We are going to have another 
one. Mr. Riehlman also had to miss it, too. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I just wondered, with regard to the 20 percent of the 
planes outside the United States on D-day, will they be used ? 

General Wirson. They are going and coming all the time, and al- 
though they would not be used on D-day they would be used imme- 
diately subsequent to D-day. 

Mr. Fascetn. There could be 20 percent not even returned to the 
United States. That isthe point I am getting at. 

Another thing I wanted clarified: You said there was no Air Force 
directive on the utilization rate of the C-133 and yet you are under 
present directive to achieve a 6-hour utilization rate by mid-1958. 
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Now, do I understand by that that the utilization rate of the C-133 
is not computed in this 6-hour rate ? 

General Wirson. At the time the directive for the 6-hour utilization 
rate was given us, the C-133 was not inthe program. We would have 
had that 6-hour utilization rate with only our present fleet, exclusive 
of the C-133. 

These utilization rates and programs are reestablished each year, 
and I am sure that when the new year’s program comes out there will 
be a program that includes the flying of the whole fleet, including the 
C-133, and that will have to be adjusted accordingly. 

Mr. Fasceii. Within the 6-hour rate ? 

General Wutson. As I say, we have not achieved that 6-hour rate by 
a long shot, and I don’t anticipate we will for a long time. 

Mr. Fascetx. So the possibility is that the utilization rate of the 
C—133’s will be within the 6 hours ? 

General Wirson. It will be quite low. It certainly is low now, be- 
cause we haven’t ironed the bugs out of that airplane yet. 

Mr. Fascetyi. That is all. 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary 
whether the purpose of the bailment program, which included support 
of certain war missions, was a challenge to the testimony he presented 
that civil aircraft had limitations in support of MATS missions. 

Were you challenging by that fact a part of your testimony ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes; it is a challenge to that testimony. The proposal 
was for an experimental test program to see if it would be possible. 
We have held that certain operations need to have military crews and 
military training and discipline. We had hoped to determine if there 
were some of the operations that could be adequately handled by the 
civil airlines under certain conditions and under certain types of 
contracts. 

We don’t know whether this could be done. It was an experimental 
effort. Until we run tests of this type, we cannot assure the American 
public that we can give them the kind of defense they expect us to 
give them under anything but the present planning. 

Mr. Rosack. So it would follow from that, that your positive asser- 
tion that certain tasks were strictly military tasks was a tentative and 
hypothetical assertion ? 

Mr. Suarp. It is true, today. Until we find it is untrue, we are 
willing to try another method and see how it would work. 

Mr. Rosack. With regard to the factors in the determination of 
the size of the MATS fleet which Colonal Potter read off, certain 
factors cited by Secretary Douglas, the size of the MATS fleet is not 
dependent upon training requirements; is that correct ? 

e cited factors that went into the size of the MATS fleet. There 
is no indication there that the training requirements have any effect 
on the MATS fleet ? 

Colonel Porrrr. There is no definite statement in here on training 
requirements ; that is correct. 

Mr. Rogpacx. We can conclude from your testimony that training 
is another matter. There was considerable testimony presented here 
on the importance of training to the MATS function. 

If I understand the citation of Secretary Douglas’ testimony, the 
importance of training, no matter how important it is—and nobody 
questions its importance—is really an issue irrelevant to the size of 
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the MATS fleet. If you had twice as many MATS aircraft, or half 
as many, you would still perform those training functions? And you 
have not in your testimony or in Secretary Douglas’ testimony shown 
there is any necessary relationship between the important training 
ae ery and the size of the MATS fleet ? 

olonel Porrer. Mr. Roback, I believe the importance of the train- 
ing “a soma is implicit in every one of these factors that I mention. 
Mr. Rosack. You have the fleet, and then you call to the attention 
of the committee the importance of having certain training functions 
performed by MATS. 

What the committee is trying to determine is whether those training 
requirements require 500 aircraft or whatever MATS lift poten- 
tiality is. 

Mr. Suarp. The size of the MATS fleet is determined by the con- 
siderations which Mr. Douglas outlined. After the MATS fleet is 
established, it is then up to the operators of the MATS fleet to decide 
how much training is necessary with that fleet to keep it in a high 
state of readiness. 

I don’t see that there is any connection between the points used to 
establish the original size of the fleet and the amount of training after 
you get that fleet that has to be carried on with the fleet. 

Mr. Ropack. Exactly, so that all the testimony with regard to the 
importance of MATS function for training is irrelevant to the ques- 
tion, how large a MATS fleet we ought to have. Is that right? 

Mr. Suarp. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is directly related, is it not, to the utilization rate? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes; it is. 

Colonel Porrrr. It is also related to the ability of that fleet to per- 
form the task, whether it is small or large. If the fleet isn’t prop- 
erly trained, it can’t do a thing. 

Mr. Rosack. Nobody is arguing that you shouldn’t train people 
with your MATS fleet. 

Mr. Morcan. When you decide the amount of training necessary 
for the crews to meet that D-day requirement, is this training de- 
cided preoperation or postoperation ? 

General Wilson said 15 percent of the MATS operation is for train- 
ing of the individual members, and 83 percent or 84 percent is for 
training in the operation of the system. 

When you are training this 15 percent, is the training requirement 
for the individual? What is that 15 percent—15 percent of what ? 

Colonel Porrrr. I think that is an operator’s determination. 

General Wirson. That is 15 percent of the total hours that have 
been programmed for MATS to fly for the period of 1 year. There are 
two elements of this. It takes so much time to train in both the sys- 
tem’s phase of the training and the individual training. 

When we speak of readiness in addition to the training, then you 
must fly at a greater utilization rate in order to have a greater degree 
of readiness to perform a specific task if the task is large. 

Mr. Suarp. I think I might add a word there that might clear this 
up: This 15 percent of the total flying hours that are assigned to 
MATS, if I am not mistaken, is not used in the operation of MATS. 

This kind of training is the kind of training that is done flying 
around an airfield and practicing landings in an aircraft that the pilot 
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is not familiar with at that time, or practicing instrument landings, 
and those kind of things. 

This 15 percent, if it were reduced completely and if it could be put 
completely on training aids, it would not in any way increase the 
amount of traffic that MATS would normally carry, or increase the 
amount that was available for commercial augmentation. 

This 15 percent is something that is done not carrying freight; it is 
simply flying the airplanes around to train the pilots. 

Mr. Morean. The overall training program that is required to meet 
this state of readiness, is ermine in advance and is included in your 
appropriation request for the fiscal year ; is it not? 

Mr. Swarr. Oh, yes. Well, lam sure it is. 

Mr. Moraan. Well, is that the basis for your quarterly schedules 
that MATS puts out? 

General Wirson. The quarterly schedules is simply one phase of 
that system’s training where we have allocated a certain amount of 
our operation with the idea to get the most reliable type of operation 
that we can with the resources we have available. 

We do this in both cargo and passenger operations. 

Another byproduct advantage of this is that we are able to give the 
Department of the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army a little more 
advance notice of what our schedules are going to be in this area of 
our training. 

Mr. Morgan. Is it anticipated that the quarterly schedules pub- 
lished are the amount of training sufficient to meet the readiness re- 
quirement ? 

General Wirson. Oh, no; not necessarily. 

We have only used a portion of our traffic operation each year that 
we know is going to go 3 or 4 months in advance. We carry so many 
people and so many things on each one of our routes. Therefore, we 
have only designated a portion that we know we are going to carry 4 
months hence on a quarterly schedule and have given that, shall we 
say, priority support in the interests of better schedule reliability. 
Because the remainder of all of our operation is computed on a month- 
by-month basis, and very often are changed even during the month of 
operation. 

Mr. Morean. Are these month-by-month determinations based on 
additional training requirement or additional airlift requirement ? 

General Wirson. They are based upon the training requirement 
and we apply them to the traffic requirements as they are given to us 
by the JCS and the Department of the Air Force, and we try to fit 
them into that training capability. 

Mr. Morean. I notice in the month of August 1957, according to 
your quarterly schedule of operations over the Atlantic, you had a 
total of 250 trips, on 31 flights, and the actual monthly schedule for 
August turned out to be an additional 12 flights with an additional 
number of trips that would make the total 655, versus 250 in the 
quarterly schedule. 

Now, you are saying that this increase of almost 200 percent in the 
actual monthly operation is based on a training requirement ? 

General Wirson. Well, it happened to be that the firm requirements 
that far ahead were known, and therefore were put on a quarterly 
schedule at the convenience of the customer who is going to get our 
traffic at the other end. 
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It is still part of the overall monthly hours allocated to us to fly. We 
only fly our capability each month. 

Colonel Heptunpv. Wouldn’t it be helpful to recount, sir, that the 
initial flying hour program is where we start in this thing as applied 
to a specific number of aircraft in the fleet ? 

When we look forward to programing a year ahead, we deter- 
mine the hourly utilization per aircraft on a daily basis that is neces- 
sary to give us this posture of readiness that is so well understood. 
This then determines into the flying hours to be flown over the period 
in question. 

Now, of that total, approximately 15 percent, as General Wilson 
indicated, is used in the individual training phase, crew upgrading, 
and so forth. The other 85 percent, since it is available and must be 
flown out to maintain the airlift system and to maintain this readiness 
posture, is used to carry people and things. 

Also, of this 85 percent, MATS is not in a position as an operator 
to put it all on firm quarterly schedules, because we as customers are 
not able to tell him where we want it 3 months in advance. 

This goes back to changes which we cannot forecast in our rotational 
programs of our combat units, changes in the operating programs 
overseas, and so forth. 

I thought that might be helpful. 

Mr. Ropack. Colonel, but the point is, if you are carrying people 
and things, and you are trying to provide an effective training pro- 
gram, those things don’t necessarily mean one and the same thing. 

Now, Secretary Sharp testified or agreed that the training program 
and the size of the fleet are not necessarily or even specifically related. 
At page 5 of his statement, the committee, in reading the statement, 
nian get quite the opposite impression. 

Secretary Suarp. Could I make a correction there? You said there 
was no relationship between the training program and the size of the 
fleet. I did not make that statement. I stated that in selecting the 
size of the fleet, the training program was not a consideration. 

One the size of the fleet is selected, there is a relationship between 
the size of the fleet and the training program. 

Mr. Ropack. Even if the fleet were cut down 50 percent, you 
haven’t demonstrated that there is no good reason to believe that all 
your training requirements would be fulfilled, because obviously a 
great many of those flying hours are idle with respect to training. 
That is commonsense. 

Mr. Suarp. I am sure it would be very hard to state that the exact 
number of hours, the exact minimum hours of training you can have 
with the MATS fleet and still have it ready—we do know that if we 
find we can train the MATS fleet in half the number of hours it 
presently operates—I say if we should find that—it would seem very 
ridiculous, since we have the fleets and the crews, and the taxpayers 
have paid for both of them, that we don’t use that fleet and those crews 
to the best advantage of the taxpayer. And we can certainly use those 
aircraft and their crews much cheaper than we can contract at that 
level. 

If you eliminate spare parts as the only addition we would have— 
and this is an “if”—if it were possible to train with the 2-hour utiliza- 
tion instead of the 4 that we have now, we would still obviously want 
to use the 4 hours. ‘ 
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Mr. Rozack. That is important to get clear in the record, because the 
arguments for training and economy are used interchangeably, and 
they may be inconsistent. 

Your statement here would lead one to believe, from a cursory read- 
ing of it, that we have to have this size fleet because we need that kind 
of training. It doesn’t follow. I think that the testimony already 
qualifies your statement. 

Has there ever been a management survey of the MATS training 
program ? 

General Wirson. We have our own. We are reviewing it and con- 
stantly reviewing it every month. 

Mr. Rosack. T eletbaaal that, but has there ever been an outside, 
independént, impartial management survey of the MATS training 
program ? 

General Witson. We have had several people come and take a look 
at our entire operation. 

Mr. Hotirretp. What do you mean, now, “take a look at”? Did 
they come in and make an analytical study or did they just come over 
and look around the hangar ? 

General Witson. Am I correct that Mr. Mahon’s committee had 
some people come over and take a pretty good look at our operation a 
year or 2 ago? 

The GAO came over. They were the investigators, and they spent 
a considerable length of time looking over our operation. I have 
not seen their report, however. 

Mr. Horirreip. We will get it. 

Mr. Rosack. I am addressing myself to an analysis of the training 
program, not the Appropriations Committee staff survey of the MATS 
operation. 

Now, the answer is either yes or no, or you don’t know. 

Mr. Suarp. I have never heard of such a study. 

Mr. Ropackx. Would you have any objection to having such an 
outside research survey ? 

General Wuson. Certainly not. We would welcome them to come 
and take a look at our entire training operation. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you think it would be a good idea to have such a 
survey ? 

General Wuson. I think so. 

Mr. Suarp. I would wonder whether such a survey would bring any 
favorable results for the Defense Department, simply because we 
know that if we want to keep a system properly traine 

Mr. Hotirietp. We were wondering that, too, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. Suarp. If we want to keep a system absolutely properly 
trained, 100 percent trained to do a job on D-day, we should be doing 
that job every day. Then, we know we can do it. Anything less 
than that is somewhat inadequate training. 

Now, as a matter of judgment, how far down you can go and still 
be able to meet this capability, obviously we want to distinguish be- 
tween training of flight crews and exercising the whole system. 

I would sort of like to compare this to a football team. You can 
run through signal practice and become extremely proficient at pass- 
ing the ball and doing all of the things required in signal practice, 
but if you are going to have a good football team you have to scrim- 
mage regularly. This is a well-known fact. 
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The same is true of baseball teams when they go to their winter 
practice. They play games. They don’t just have batting practice 
and fielding practice. We have to play games as much as possible in 
this business in order to really be efficient. 

Now, if we wanted to be absolutely sure, we would fly the prescribed 
number of hours of the D-day flight every day, then we would know 
we could do it. But we obviously can’t do that, so we fly a fewer 
number. 

Now, it is a matter of judgment how many or how few hours we can 
fly and still maintain the same capability. For that reason, I would 
think that a survey made by an independent agency as to whether the 
overall system exercised was adequate or not adequate would end up 
being a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Rosack. It would include the opinion, possibly, that the best 
way to have a hard, ready, well-trained war supporting operation 
would not necessarily be to engage in competition with private car- 
riers hauling people and goods around. 

As a commonsense proposition, isn’t that one of the possibilities? 

Mr. Suarp. It would seem someone might suggest that. It would 
seem a little ridiculous, though, if we have to run the airplanes around 
and execise them that we don’t carry something. 

Mr. Rosack. You now shift over to another line of argument. 

We understand that. I think it is probably established by now 
that those two arguments, important as they may be in themselves, 
are not necessarily related. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Maybe I could make a comment, here. 

Mr. Roback has brought out the fact that you have set up a training 
program based on a figure of 15 percent. We won’t debate whether 
the 15 percent is the right program or not, but that relates to the 
training of these crews. 

Now, if your lift today is 100X, you’ve got 15 percent of 100X 
in training. If it is 50X, you have 15 percent of that. So therefore 
your training program is a variable program, depending on your 
operation, and it 1s not a specific program designed for a specific 
result. 

It is no criticism of your using 15 percent of 100X or 15 percent of 
the 50X, if that is your scale of operation. But I think the line of 
his questioning is, if I understand it—and I believe I do—that your 
training program is not dependent upon the amount of lift. It is 
variable when compared to the amount of operation and therefore it 
is not a fixed training program. 


That is my understanding. Is that, in effect, the proposition ? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

General Wirson. The direct relation, Mr. Chairman, is to the num- 
ber of people we have to train and the number of hours we are given. 
It so happens that, with the number of hours we are given each month 
and the 2,800 pilots who have to receive—some of whom have to be 
qualified, the remainder have to have a certain amount to maintain 
their proficiency—it so happens that it amounts to approximately 15 
percent of the total hours given us each month to fly; that is essential 
to get your crews qualified to do their primary mission. 

Mr. Rosack. I can’t understand the point made in Secretary 


Sharp’s testimony that the 6-hour flying utilization rate is required 
for proper training. 
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Mr. Suarp. We are talking about two different things here. The 
general was talking about the proficiency training. In ssc at 
this time of the 6 hours, I referred to the exercising of the whole 
system. This is not just flight-crew training, but the exercise of the 
whole system. The exercising of the loading and unloading crew at 
the terminals and the whole system operation, rather than the profi- 
ciency training, which is the 15-percent item, and which, as General 
Wilson pointed out, happens to come out to be 15 percent, but it is a 
fixed number of training hours per pilot, who have to be in the system. 
It just happens to come out 15 percent. nie tere 

Mr. Rorack. The 85 percent, which is the system training, includes 
ground handling, maintenance, loading, communications, traffic con- 
trol, and ‘all those things, presumably, which could be exercised in 
many ways. For example, you provide the Flying Tigers, if they 
land at a MATS airport, a loading service under contract. The load- 
ers get exercise. It is not necessarily related to the fact that MATS 
has to carry the freight that is loaded and unloaded. That also goes 
with respect to the man in the signal tower. 

General Witson. That is true, but, of course, as far as the com- 
munications are concerned and the weather and the air rescue that 
we have, all of those serve the entire Air Force and the Navy and 
anyone else who uses our facilities. They are located along our routes 
for the purpose of giving that type of support, no matter who flies 
their routes. 

Also, these people must know how to handle all types of aircraft, 
both specialized military, as well as the common types used in com- 
mercial transportation. Obviously, some of these elements are exer- 
cised, regardless of who flies the routes, but it still remains a very 
important requirement from the standpoint of the operator that our 
people are there in the required numbers to support a tempo of opera- 
tion in order to have that readiness to meet an X amount of lift on 
D-day, and subsequent to D-day. 

Mr. Rosack. That is the “blue suit” argument. 

Mr. Horirreip. Regardless of who operates the plane, the great sys- 
tem which is behind MATS operates whether the plane is X civilian 
cargo or passengers, or whether itisa MATS plane. The system itself 
is devoted to a concept which is not dependent upon who operates 
the plane that comes in and picks up and unloads cargo or passengers. 
I think that is the point involved here. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a question? 
Mr. Secretary, you have announced your policy and your philosophy 
on this subject many times in this hearing, dealing with economical 
military operation and efficient military operation. It would seem to 
me that the problem is related somewhat to percentages. For ex- 
ample, percentages of contract carriage by MATS. 

Is it or is it not your philosophy that you would ultimately do away 
with all contract carriers by MATS ? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t see why we should. I don’t think that is the 
basic philosophy. We establish the size of MATS to do its D-day 
operation. We use that size MATS to its optimum peacetime capabil- 
ity with the number of people and the oun of airplanes that are in 
it for the support of the whole Department of Defense, carrying 
freight, passengers, and exercising the system. 
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Over and above that, we will expect always to have contract oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Fascetz. You wouldn’t fly MATS aircraft completely empty 
and make it all civilian contract carriers. 

Mr. Suarp. That would be a very expensive thing for the taxpayers. 

Mr. Fascetn. But there is a top policy question. If it were to be 
done? 

Mr. Suarp. It could be done that way. 

Mr. Fasce.u. In other words, the taxpayers are paying to fly these 
aircraft full or empty. It doesn’t make any difference. They are 
paying for it. If there was a determination purely on a percentage 
basis of what MATS should carry on a contract basis and what it 
should fly empty, this would be a policy decision as to where the tax 
burden would be. 

Mr. Suarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetzt. The only other question that needs to be answered is 
one we touched upon the other day, and that is: What effect from a 
military standpoint would this have on the operation? And this is 
the thing that has to be determined. I don’t know whether you can 
analyze it specifically or whether it is purely a matter of judgment, 
but I think this enters into the top policy decision. 

If, for example, you are now carrying 10 percent on a contract basis 
as against 90 percent by MATS, and it was decided as a top policy de- 
cision that this was detrimental to private industry and that the tax- 
payer should bear a greater burden of this whole program, or a 
different type of burden because they are bearing the whole burden, 
by changing it around so that you operated 50 percent contract car- 
riage and 50 percent on MATS, the question then, other than the tax 
problem involved, would be military efficiency. And it would seem 
to me that this is a judgment that is strictly a military judgment; 
that evidence should be presented along that line, so that a determina- 
tion could be made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, do we have any figures on percentages of 
contract carriage as against total carriage? . 

Mr. Howtrrecp. Yes; we have those figures. 

Mr. Fasceti. Am I correct, then, in analyzing the factors which 
must be considered if there is to be a change in the policy which now 
exists ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would think you are perfectly correct. If we change 
the policy, will it have an adverse or beneficial effect on the military 
posture—No. 1—and what will be the effect on the overall load on the 
taxpayer—No. 2. 

These would be the two factors, and I think you are perfectly cor- 
rect in stating them that way. 

Mr. Fascety. Let me ask the question the other way around, which 
is this: is it possible now without adversely affecting operations to 
increase contract carriage ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would have to ask General Wilson, who is the op- 
erator, if this is possible from a military standpoint, if we had the 
funds available to do it. 

General Wison. If the requirements are there in excess of what 
we consider as the minimum utilization rate we should operate, and 
to maintain our D-day state of readiness, with funds available we can 
increase the commercial operation, 
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Mr. Houirterp. One of the things that bothers me is this—and I 
am quoting from memory: In the Korean operation, civilian lines car- 
ried 50 percent of the lifts, with 5 percent of the number of planes 
operated by MATS. 

Now, I am not sure whether that means 5 percent of the total of 
MATS or whether it is 5 percent of the planes that were actually in 
that operation. But either way, it would have some bearing. The 
point I am bringing out is that once again we may be faced with a 
situation where you are going to have to depend upon the civilian 
carriers to carry 50 percent, 40 percent, 30 percent of it. 

Now, the point is, if you do not have a civilian system at that time 
to carry whatever percentage it might be, then again you have a de- 
duction from your wartime capability. And so it is a matter of bal- 
ance that we’ve got to think about, and honest men can vary in their 
judgment as to where that balance lies. 

But looking at past history, you have had, in the hour of need, to 
depend upon planes outside of the military source. 

It seems to me that you will in the future, because in all of this 
consideration that we have taken, we have not considered the attri- 
tion of MATS planes, or civilian planes, and the attrition rate of a 
surprise attack on military bases. It would destroy a great many 
more MATS planes, probably, than civilian planes on civilian bases. 

This is something we can’t forecast or determine, but we have 
talked about our capability as though every one of those planes is 
going to be available. Both MATS and civilian. Well, you and I 
know that they are not going to be. 

Now, there is another factor of uncertainty in this which should be 
considered, in my opinion, because if, as we know, our SAC bases are 
the No. 1 target of an enemy and if our other military bases would 
come in line along somewhere between that and the transportation and 
industrial complexes, we are going to have a completely different 
capability than we are theoretically setting out here. 

Mr. Suarp. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. This means to my mind that there might be a 
greater reliability upon the civilian lift than we think, in our present 
figures. If that be so, then any program which does not take into 
consideration that possibility would seem to me to be imprudent. 

Mr. Suarp. I think we would be very unwise if we did not consider 
the probable requirement, and certainly the known requirement as 
it stands now for civilian lift. We know that we are going to have 
to rely very heavily on civilian lift. Obviously if we do something 
that is materially detrimental to civilian lift, it probably is not in 
the best interests of the national defense. As you say, this is a matter 
of balance and there certainly are two sides to that question. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, in your opinion, what is the number 
of hours of flying time necessary for a pilot to maintain his pro- 
ficiency? In a MATS type operation. 

General Wuson. I consider 40 to 50 hours a month should main- 
tain his proficiency. 

Mr. Morcan. Would that requirement differ for a jet aircraft? 

General Witson. Well, I am not prepared to say what is required 
in a jet-type aircraft. Certainly, any pilot who flies in that type 
aircraft should maintain a very satisfactory degree of proficiency. 

Mr. Morean. But it would be at least that amount, if not more? 
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General Wison. As I say, I cannot say for jet aircraft. Perhaps 
somebody from the Air Force can. I have not been in that business. 

Mr. Morean. Does the MATS war plan take into account any 
Reserve capability, the Air Force Reserve, or any of the Reserve 
forces? 

General Wirson. Not in the execution of war plans involving 
overseas operations. Because they do not have the type of aircraft 
for overseas operations. 

Mr. Morcan. You mean you have no reserves assigned 

General Witson. We have a number of people with mobilization 
assignments to MATS. 

Mr. Morean. But these are not counted in the execution of D-day 
plans or D-day-plus-10? 

General Witson. Not as crews. They will serve to augment our 
forces because, as I say, we are supposed to step up our utilization 
rate, and as we can bring them into the system and have them contri- 
ute to that, they are to be used on a sustained basis. 

You will see right now we are only manned in crews, two crews to 
an airplane, which only supports approximately between a 4- and 
5-hour utilization rate. 

If you are going to the higher utilization rate, you must have a 
greater ratio of crews to aircraft, and there is where the Reserve 
personnel come in, and will bring us up to the higher utilization rate. 

Mr. Morean. Is it 2 crews or 2.5 under the present program ? 

General Wirson. That is the program figure, and we are actually 
manned around 2, right now; 2 to 2.1. 

Mr. Morean. What are the flying hours allowed under your present 
regulations for Air National Guard or Air Reservists? 

Mr. Suarp. MATS doesn’t enter into this, and someone else from 
the Air Force would have to answer that. I frankly can’t. 

Mr. Morean. Could you supply that for the record, Mr. Secretary? 

General Wizson. Yes. 

Mr. Suarp. I am not quite clear. 

Mr. Moraan. The flying hours allowed under regulations, either 
because of funding or otherwise, for the flight crews of the Air Re- 
serve—the transport type. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Air Force Regulation 60-2 governs minimum flying requirements for Reserve 
personnel. For organized crew members, 125 hours per year. For behind-the- 


line pilots, e. g., personnel on OSI, recruiting, or other administrative duty, 100 
hours per year. 


The Air National Guard personnel; those personnel assigned to organized 
crews, 150 hours per year and the behind-the-line administrative pilots, 110 hours 
per year. 

Mr. Morcan. Earlier, you mentioned that certain C—54’s were 
being phased out of your operation. When did this phase-out begin ? 

Mr. Suarp.I understood General Wilson to say it began about a 
year ago. 

Mr. Morcan. What is the approximate number that have been 
phased out as of the end of the first half of fiscal year 1958? 

General Wison. 70 have been phased out as of right now. 

Mr. Morean. Hasn’t it been stated in the past that there is an over- 
all shortage of cargo lift capability? Both the military and the 
CRAF fleet? 
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General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Morean. And because of this, the CRAF fleet has included all 
C-54’s that have the cargo configuration ; is that correct ? 

General Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suarp. The CRAF fleet, as I understand, goes further than 
that. All aircraft with the configuration are in the CRAF. 

Mr. Morean. The plans for 1958 call for 124 DC-4’s and this 
figure reduces to 72 by 1960, but you still have a substantial amount 
of your total CRAF fleet in C—54’s. 

Now, in November 1957, at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the CRAF logistics working group, the top committee, a meeting 
on November 12, 1957, Colonel Brecht—Col. H. M. Brecht, who was 
assigned to MATS, I believe, or one of the other military representa- 
tives on that group, mentioned : 

(1) That all MATS aircraft were planned to be used in all cargo 
configurations ; 

(2) That troop carrier aircraft have been counted in MATS capa- 
bility ; and 

(3) That all suitable DC—4’s of the military commands have been 
checked for possible transfer to MATS. 

Now, what is the purpose of transferring DC—4’s from other mili- 
tary commands to MATS, on the one hand, and MATS disposing of 
them or phasing them out, on the other hand ? 

Mr. Suarpr. Colonel Brecht is with us today and he can speak to 
that. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. HAROLD M. BRECHT, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


Colonel Brecur. If you will read that a little more clearly you will 
find it was essentially all cargo aircraft, and that the suitable transport 
aircraft from the Air Force inventory were being applied against the 
total capability, in computing the military capability. 

Would you restate your question, sir? 

Mr. Morean. I was asking why, on the one hand, you are phasing 
out the DC—4’s, or C-54’s—and you have now phased out some 70— 
while as late as November of last year you were collecting DC—4’s for 
possible transfer to MATS from other military commands, 

Colonel Brecutr. We were not collecting for possible transfer to 
MATS, peacetime. This was restating the procedure for computing 
the military transport capability and applying that against the re- 
quirement for war. Not the peacetime transfer of C-54’s. I do not 
have that document right in my hand. 

Mr. Morcan. With the present rate of your phase out of C—54’s and 
the rate of phase in of the C—133’s, you are reducing your immediate 
cargo airlift capability, are younot? Seventy versus5or6? Seventy 
C—54’s out, and 5 or 6 of the 133’s now in operation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. It must be recognized that before you can buy a 
new airplane or put it on order, you have to set up some time phase 
procedure. It was planned originally that the older aircraft would go 
out of the MATS inventory as the new 133’s came in, to maintain a 
relatively even level of capability. 
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The C-133 production schedule for various reasons has not workea 
out as it was originally planned. I think you will find that you did 
pu a phase out of the 54’s out of MATS by a little time period to 
make up for this. And you may be very correct that for a short 
perm of time, you will have an undulating capability within MATS, 
ut this is due to the inability to get new airplanes shook down and 
in the inventory when we had originally planned. 

Now, speaking to your query with respect to Colonel Brecht, I 
think you will find that the 54’s are being phased out of MATS to 
allow for this modernization of our total fleet, and bring the 133’s in, 
but at the same time in recognition of our D-day capability, we should 
use those 54’s which are still in the active inventory, wherever they 
are in the military, to boost temporarily at least our total capability. 

I hope that will explain this apparent schism. 

Mr. Morean. What is being done by the Air Force or the Depart- 
ment of Defense to encourage the civil carriers to increase their cargo 
liftcapability? They still have 72 DC-4’s in the CRAF plan for 1960, 
which is still 3 years off. 

Colonel Heptunp. We would certainly hope they would modernize 
their fleet as we are trying to. 

Mr. Morean. But you are not offering them any incentive, are you? 

Mr. SuHarp. We offered them quite an incentive, I think, last year. 
We leased some aircraft to them to help them get started on modern 
aircraft while they were waiting delivery of their aircraft. 

This may be one of the reasons why we can do away with a few 
C-—54’s now, because we have gotten back some C-118’s we leased to 
them last year. 

Apparently it was quite successful, because the freight-type DC-6’s 
and some of the Constellation freight type—there were quite a num- 
ber of those purchased and delivered in the last year—and we have 
been given credit for assisting the airlines in advancing into this more 
modern aircraft by leasing them MATS aircraft for a temporary 
period so they could learn how to operate them. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, or General Wilson, can either of you 
tell me the difference between administrative aircraft and attached 
airlift ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I can speak generally to that because it needs a 
little explanation. 

The attached airlift phrase developed in conjunction with the plans 
to implement the single manager airlift service program on July 1, 
1958. This is proposed as a system whereby capability of the single 
manager may be specifically utilized for a particular specialized 
mission over a continuing period of time, as an example, support of 
the Army air assault training program. 

T would think that any reference to attached airlift service at this 
time must be considered in the light of it being a part of this new 
program. It is a term. We don’t know the extent to which it can 
be applied at this time. 

Mr. Morean. There is a difference then between administrative 
aircraft and this so-called attached airlift service ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I think the term explains itself pretty well. In 
the Air Force, administrative aircraft are assigned to various head- 
quarters, generally at a rather high level for administrative use of the 
personnel assigned. 
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Also, we have administrative aircraft for the use of governmental 
personnel who travel within the United States and to and from 
overseas areas. 

Mr. Morgan. I wonder if you could supply us for the record or 
for our files, the plans for this attached airlift service in numbers 
and types of aircraft that are going to be involved ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I cannot, because those plans have not been 
evolved. We do not know the extent to which we may even have or 
follow the principle of applying attached airlift service within the 
single manager concept. 

his will have to come as a result of operating under this new 
system after July 1. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, what other branches, divisions or 
organizations within the Department of Defense provide airlift for 
the Department of Defense besides MATS? 

Mr. Suarp. We have attached airlift to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We also have attached special airlift for classified purposes. 

Mr. Morgan. These are all a part of MATS, are they not? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir. 

Then, we have the commercial augmentation within the Zone of the 
Interior, which is Logair. 

Mr. Morean. I would like to exclude the commercial augmenta- 
tion and speak only of the military airlift capability. 

Mr. Swarr. The only military airlift we have is AMC—we have 
the Air Materiel Command classified airlift, which they have in 
support of the Strategic Air Command and the Strategie Air Com- 
mand has a certain amount of classified airlift of its own. 

There is no airlift except a very small amount in the Navy, the 
Fleetlog wings. 

Mr. Morean. What airlift is there in the Tactical Air Command? 

Mr. Suarpr. They only have troop carriers. 

Mr. Morean. Do they use those troop carrier aircraft for airlift 
in peacetime ? 

Mr. Suarp. No. 

Mr. Morean. What is the purpose, or what was the purpose of 
Operation 16 Tons by the Ninth Air Force—I believe it was. 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t know of that operation. 

Mr. Morean. Or the purpose of Operation Swift Lift, which 
began last April in ia of the 18th Air Force airlift require- 
ments? Under this plan, Air Force Reserve troop carrier crews 
furnished airlift assistance to the Ninth Air Force which, this article 
says, is committed to transporting military cargo and personnel 
throughout the continental United States. 

Mr. Swarr. Although I don’t know the operation by that name, I 
do know that one of the functions of the Reserves is to fly C—119’s, the 
flying boxcar, in time of war. They are not in peacetime carrying 
normal cargo within the United States. 

If they had an exercise of deploying TAC and in support of the 
Army, in an exercise—it would have to be in the Zone of the Interior— 
the Reserves fly their C—119’s, which are twin-engine flying boxcars, 
in support of the Army and the Tactical Air Command in the ZI, but 
they don’t normally fly this sort of thing. This is Reserve forces. 
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Mr. Morcan. Would you supply us for the record the terms of refer- 
ence, the purpose of these two operations, 16 Tons and Swift Lift, and 
the results of those operations, the tonnage carried, and the type of 
payload they carry, both cargo and passengers ? 

Mr. Suarp. We will surely do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


OPERATION 16 TON 


Reserve troop-carrier units and navigational training squadrons have been 
authorized to perform extended overwater training flights to the Caribbean area 
since 1955. These flights provide combined navigational, pilot, and other air- 
crew training in preparation for deployment of troop carrier forces to overseas 
areas during emergencies. 

In March 1956, the United States Coast Guard requested airlift assistance in 
the movement of materiel necessary for construction of seven long-range navi- 
gational (loran) aid stations in the Caribbean area. Loran is a navigational 
facility used by both military and civil sea and air carriers. Airlift capability 
produced as a byproduct of the Reserve training flights was made available to 
the Coast Guard from June to September 1956. The movement of 856,715 
pounds of loran equipment immeasurably enhanced the realistic training of the 
Reserve troop-carrier units. 


SWIFT LIFT 


The term “Swift Lift” has been used to identify a portion of the Air Force 
Reserve troop-carrier unit training program. Under the program, inactive-duty 
Reserve personnel with active-duty assignments to troop-carrier units perform 
readiness training on C-119 aircraft. As a result of flying training operations, 
a byproduct in airlift capability is generated. This capability has been used 
to perform Air Force logistical support missions and to provide orientation 
flights for Air Force ROTC and Civil Air Patrol cadets. 

Participation in logistical support missions is confined to the nonscheduled 
movement of outsize cargo, i. e., aircraft engines, beyond the capability of logair. 
In addition, maintenance equipment and personnel of Air Defense Command 
units have been moved to and from gunnery training sites. Orientation flights 


of ROTC and Civil Air Patrol cadets comprise about 50 percent of the total 
personnel carried by Swift Lift. 


The readiness training performed by Reserve crews in Swift Lift constitutes a 
realistic program to maintain Reserve proficiency and to move outsize cargo 
and personnel in unit training exercises. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Since the military is operating airplanes and the 
tendency from an economy standpoint and efficiency standpoint is to 
fly them full, at what level, if any, in policy or operational decisions 
is there consideration for the overall civilian economy? Is it your 
level, or above you, or below you? 

Mr. Suarp. I would say it is at my level and at the level of the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. These are overall policy matters that the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
decide. 

Mr. Fasceti. How is that decision reflected, in the utilization rate ? 

Mr. Suarp. Of course, there isn’t much of a decision to make right 
now on it because the decision has been made to utilize the MATS 
fleet, with the present crews and aircraft at a rate sufficient to permit 
expansion to the higher wartime rate. Everything else is to go to 
commercial. 

So, there isn’t really a decision now to use it less than we can use it. 


This decision has never been made. We haven’t felt the requirement 
for making that decision yet. 
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That is the decision you were talking about earlier. This decision 
can be made at the level of the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

I feel sure that the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs would 
be involved in agreeing that this was a sound decision. It would 
probably cost the Department of Defense additional funds, which 
would affect the Department of Defense as separate from the Air 
Force. It might affect the capability, the military capability and 
~ therefore would be properly a consideration of the Joint Chiefs of 

taff. 

The two points would have to be decided that way, but normally, 
the Secretary of the Air Force can decide these matters. 

Mr. Fascetx. Of course, the thing that is very obvious is the fact 
that if you are an operator and you are charged with a military 
reapviosibility, there is only one way to look at it. That is, fly your 
airplanes and load them up, because this would reduce your budget 
because you are paying for the airplanes anyway, and you have to 
have the personnel anyway. 

Now, there is another consideration which we are all familiar with, 
and I am just wondering at what point it is applied, if it is. As far 
as I know, it hasn’t been. 

Mr. Suarp. It hasn’t been applied as yet because so far as I know 
there has been no necessity to do it. We have felt that the economical 
and sensible thing to do was to take the present course, for the very 
reasons that you point out. 

Mr. Fascett. That is all I have. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. Gentlemen, we will adjourn now, and we will meet 
in room 1537, which is just opposite the room we usually use. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day, in room 1537, in executive session. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary Operations, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at the George Washington Inn, pursuant to 
adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Representative Joe Holt, of California; Herbert Ro- 
back, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, chief investigator ; and 
Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investigators. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

In the course of the subcommittee hearings on Department of 
Defense airlift policies, procedures, and operations, including those 
of the Military Air Transport Service, the subcommittee planned to 
take testimony on airflight safety per formance. M: aj. Gen. Joseph 
D. C. Caldara, Director of Flight Safety Research, Office of the In- 
spector General, Headquarters, United States Air Forée, has been 
scheduled to testify on Air Force flight-safety experience. 

The collision of a MATS airplane and a ‘Navy training plane in 
California and in my congressional district a few days ago, resulting 
in the death of 48 persons, is a sad reminder that many air-safety 
problems remain to be solved. 

On Monday, February 3, I asked Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Dudley C. Sharp to submit a report to the subcommittee on 
Wednesday, today, — 1ining such information as the Air Force has 
at this time. The Navy and the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
also have been requested to report on the accident. 

I may note that this subcommittee previously has examined mat- 
ters which bear upon air traffic control. During the 1st session of the 
84th Congress, House Report 737 was presented, dealing with the 
subject of ‘military procurement of air navigation equipment. 

On July 27, 1956, the Committee on Government Operations also 
placed House Report 2949 before the Congress and in that report cer- 
tain recommendations were made pointing cut the conflicting air traf- 
fic agencies and control bodies in the United States and a strong 
request was made that clarification be made in the control of air space. 
This report was submitted by the Subcommittee on Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs concerning the Federal role in aviation. This is House 
Report 2949, 84th Congress, 2d session. 

These reports made constructive recommendations unanimously 
approved by the full Committee on Government Operations for im- 
proving and unifying our air navigation and traffic-control systems. 
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The first witness will be from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and he will be followed by the Air Force and the Navy. 

Our first witness is David Thomas, Director of the Office of Air 
Traffic Control and I understand he has with him Mr. R. P. Boyle, 
General Counsel, and Gerald White, Assistant General Counsel. 

Before I ask Mr. Thomas to appear, I want the record to show that 
our colleague from California, Craleréadnen Joe Holt, is present and 
sitting in on the meeting at the invitation of the Chair. Congressman 
Holt had a similar accident occur in his district, which is across the 
city of Los Angeles from mine, about a year ago. 

At this time Congressman Holt, we will extend to you the courtesy 
of making any statement which you wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOE HOLT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hott. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to sit in with your subcommittee going into this recent 
accident. 

The one out in the San Fernando Valley occurred just about a year 
ago. We have similar problems out there because we have two airports 
very close together, one with military planes taking off and the other 
with civilian planes taking off, and this whole problem of air-traffic 
control concerns me greatly, and the citizens of my community, par- 
ticularly with the different rules and regulations that the military 
seem to operate under, compared with the civilian, so I appreciate the 
opportunity to be here today. 

(The following correspondence was received from Hon. Daniel J. 
Flood, a Representative in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 4, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHET: As you may note from the attached, I have questioned the 
Secretary of the Air Force as to what possible justification there could be for 
having sent a MATS plane to fly those 35 soldiers from Long Beach Municipal 
Airport in California to Maguire Air Force Base in New Jersey. 

I think we have all got to insist that the congressional policy be fully imple- 
mented. 

In this particular case, 35 American soldiers might not have been killed if 
the congressional policy had been followed by the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 4, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs H. DouGLAsS, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Associated Press report appearing in the attached 
clipping on February 3, 1958, concerning the crash of a MATS plane after its 
takeoff from Long Beach (California) Municipal Airport en route to McGuire 
Air Force Base in New Jersey, in which crash 41 persons aboard the MATS 
plane were killed, quotes Brig. Gen. George S. Cassady, Deputy Commander of 
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the Atlantic Division of MATS, with headquarters at McGuire Air Force Base 
in New Jersey, in the following manner: 

“Cassady said the C-118 (military version of the DC-6) had been at Long 
Beach to pick up service personnel being reassigned or going on leave to 
McGuire.” 

You will doubtless recall the following extract from House report 2104 of the 
84th Congress, 2d session, on the Department of Defense appropriation bill: 

“In this regard, President Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 
report on ‘Air Policy’ (p. 17) had this to say : 

“*The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation-so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.’ 

“The Committee strongly endorses that statement.” 

I attach that report as well as the letter from the Secretary of Defense to the 
chairman of the House and Senate Subcommittees on Department of Defense 
Appropriations. 

I also attach Senate report 543 and House report 841 of the 85th Congress 
reiterating the above-stated principle and pointing out that the Department of 
Defense should give preference to commercial transportation over Government- 
owned and Government-operated transportation. 

I note that in the hearings on the Defense Department appropriations for fiscal 
year 1958, in answer to Chairman Mahon’s question, you replied : 

“MATS has discontinued the former trans-com run by converting it to an aero- 
medical evacuation flight.” 

I further note that Department of Defense Directive 4500.9 states: 

“Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of 
personnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and 
satisfactorily capable of meeting military requirements.” 

In light of the above indications of congressional policy and Defense Depart- 
ment policy, what was the justification for sending a MATS plane to Long Beach 
Municipal Airport in California to fly these 35 soldiers who were being re- 
assigned to McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey or going there on leave? 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, Member of Congress. 


P. S.—It seems to me that in this particular case, 35 American soldiers might 
not have been killed if the congressional policy had been followed by the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). It also seems to me that soldiers being re- 
assigned as the Associated Press reports was the case with these passengers 
on the MATS plane, are just the type of traffic that should, under the congres- 
sional policy, be handled on the United States-flag commercial airlines instead. 

Enclosures : 


1. Clippings of Associated Press story in New York Daily News of Feb. 3, 1958. 

2. Congressional policy regarding “use of commercial carriers” for fiscal year 
1958, with legislative history. 

3. Congressional policy regarding use of commercial air carriers, for fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. Now, Mr. Thomas, do you have a prepared state- 
ment or do you wish to speak informally ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID D. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, we have no prepared statement. We 
are here at your pleasure for any questions or any information we 
may give. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. Of course, we are unaware as to what information 
you have with regard to this specific accident which occurred in Nor- 
walk, Calif., February 1. 

We have a map here of the southern California area. If you wish 
to give us some information now as to the type of controls which are 
used to regulate air traffic, both civilian and military, and what are the 
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lines of jurisdiction of your agency in this area, we will be pleased to 
have your statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I can give you such information as we have on this specific incident 
and relate it to the controls and also a general statement if you desire, 
on the type of control authority. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Will you please give us the general statement of 
controls, first, and then we will get to the accident ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The air traffic control is actually accomplished in two different 
forms. One is by rules and regulations and the other is exercised by 
controllers in a ground facility issuing individual instructions to 
specific airplanes. 

In general, we operate under the Civil Air Regulations, part 60, 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. These regulations are known 
as the air traffic rules. They apply equally to all classes of traffic, 
military and civil, with the exception that the military can, when 
military necessity dictates, operate under military necessity provisions 
or a special waiver can be obtained for peculiar operations which are 
not applicable to the Civil Air Regulations. 

Mr. Ho.ir1etp. Now, does that provision apply in peacetime as well 
as in war? 

Mr. Tuomas, Yes, sir; it applies in peacetime as well as in war. 

Mr. Hottrtecp. So the military department actually can operate 
without your approval in peacetime, as to the setting of flight plans 
and so forth? 

Mr. Tuomas. Only when military necessity is declared. This is 
rarely done and this was not applicable in either of the two flights in- 
volved in this case. This gives the military some authority to act 
promptly and quickly if it is necessary to do so. 

In general, though, the military aircraft normally are under the 
same rules and regulations as civil aircraft. 

The Civil Air Regulations are divided into two basic parts for the 
purpose of air traffic control. One is the visual flight rules and the 
other is the instrument flight rules. The distinction between those 
rules is the weather condition. If the weather conditions are good, 
visibility, ceilings, clearances from clouds meet certain minimums, 
good weather flying, aircraft can and do operate under visual flight 
rules. If weather conditions are such that visibility is poor where 
the pilot would have no opportunity to see and observe other aircraft, 
they operate under the instrument flight rules. 

The various parts of the airspace of the United States are divided 
into several different types of areas or zones, We have control zones 
which surround airports generally with a radius of 5 miles in diameter 
extending from the surface of the earth upward. We have airport 
control towers that serve those control zones that direct the landings 
and takeoff of aircraft under all weather conditions, both good and 
bad. 

We have control areas extending from 700 feet above the surface 
upward under which control over those flights operating under in- 
strument flight rules or bad weather flight rules, are controlled by 
ground controllers. 

~ These control areas generally encompass what we call the civil air- 
ways of the United States. Recently, on December 1, we established 
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the continental control area, where all the air space above 24,000 feet, 
with the exception of restricted and prohibited areas, is controlled 
for instrument flight rule flying. 

As to whether aircraft will operate under a visual flight rule or 
instrument flight rule depends first wpon the election of the pilot, but 
he can make the election only if the weather is good. If the weather is 
bad he must operate under instrument flight rules. If the weather is 
good he can elect which of the rules under which he desires to operate 
his aircraft. 

This concludes the generalized statement unless there are some 
questions. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Do you have a map there which is a better map than 
this one for showing southern California ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have an aeronautical chart, sir, as well as a street 
map, 

Mr. Hourrietp. Will you pass that up. 

Mr. Tuomas. The map which the chairman has is a local aeronauti- 
cal chart of the Los Angeles area. The scale of the chart is 4 statute 
miles to the inch and it has depicted upon it the terrain and geo- 
graphical features from an aeronautical viewpoint and it has the vari- 
ous air navigation facilities as well as the airports within the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach-Burbank metropolitan area. 

It also has outlined in red, the control zones around the Long 
Beach Airport and around the Los Alamitos Naval Air Station. 

It has the path of the P2-V aircraft from Los Alamitos in blue, 
insofar as we know the flight path. 

It has the flight path of the MATS C-118 aircraft in red from 
Long Beach insofar as we know the flight path to the edge of the 
control zone. 

This location is the Long Beach Airport. This is the Los Alamitos 
Airport. This partial circle is a radius of 5 miles centered around the 
Long Beach Airport, showing its control zone. It overlaps the con- 
trol zone of Los Alamitos which is this partial 5-mile circle. The 
extension in this direction which makes it appear in the shape of a 
keyhole, is protected airspace for the instrument approaches which 
come from the southeast to the northwest into Long Beach. 

The MATS C-118 aircraft departed from runway 30, in a north- 
westerly direction, made a right turn and was proceeding in this 
direction when last observed by the tower. 

The P2-V aircraft departed from runway 22 in a southwesterly 
direction, made a left turn and we do not have the balance of the 
flight path of either aircraft. However, the impact of the C—118 
was at this point. The impact of the P2-V was at this point and it 
is suspected that the collision was substantially over this point. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Now, your flight pattern as filed for the P2-V, was 
this way. It was out to the left, and south of the airport. 

Mr. THomas. This was his actual departure route. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You don’t know whether he followed that or not? 

Mr. Tuomas. This much we know—I might explain, sir, the MATS 
C-118 flight plan, as we received it, was to fly at 17,000 feet to Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base leaving Los Angeles by Victor 21, which is a 
VOR implemented route, which would come over to Ontario VOR, 
and out this way. 
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a Ho.irievp. They were coming out like this, to get on to this 

Mr. Tuomas. They would turn around and come out here. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Air Force map makes it much easier 
to see the projected flight paths, so with your permission, I will speak 
from this. 

The C-118 flight plan as filed with the CAA specified the route, 
cruising altitude, climb, alternates and other things necessary for the 
conduct of the flight and handling of the flight in the air traffic con- 
trol system. 

The flight plan specified a cruising altitude of 17,000 feet which 
meant he would accomplish his cruising under the instrument flight 
rules. That is, he would remain at 17,000 feet regardless of weather 
and he would be protected from other IFR flight rules aircraft flying 
at that altitude. He specified in his flight plan that he would make a 
VFR climb, or climb under visual flight rule conditions which meant 
that he was operating under the visual flight rules from the time of 
his departure until he expected to reach his assigned cruising altitude. 
He was off at 7: 08 Pacific standard time, with a right turn authorized. 

The Navy was off from Navy, Los Alamitos at 7: 07 p. m., ona VFR 
local flight. That is under visual flight rules. No flight plan on the 
Navy P2-V was filed with the CAA nor was one required for that 
operation since he had elected to operate under those rules. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Are there any regulations in regard to training 
flights, by military people, over thickly populated areas? 

Mr. THomas. None to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. No CAA rules? 

Mr. Tuomas. No CAA regulations. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. In view of all the crashes that have occurred and 
that seem to continue to occur, do you not consider that an obligation 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which has the protection of 
the life and property of the people—as one of your oblgiations ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, sir, does have 
the obligation to make such recommendations as it thinks necessary 
for the protection of life and property. I personally do not know the 
history of the Navy pilot, but my understanding was he was a well- 
qualified pilot. 

I do not know all the purposes of the mission. I assume the Navy 
will deal with this, but the operation of the aircraft, insofar as we 
know, did comply with all the applicable rules and regulations. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. Of the Civil Aeronautics Administration ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Thomas, in one of the Los Angeles newspapers, 
there is a statement which I would like to read and then have you 
comment on, if you will. Itsays: 

Neither control-tower operator and neither pilot was aware of what action 
the other had taken under terms of a local agreement between the CAA’s regional 
office here— 


meaning Los Angeles— 
and the Navy, although the control towers are only 6 miles apart. 


Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. I will be glad to comment on that, sir. 
If I can keep the distinction between the visual flight rules and the 
instrument flight rules for the moment—and I would like to go back 
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to this chart which shows it more clearly—as you can see, the traffic 
pattern for the Long Beach operation was turned in this northerly 
direction, away from the Navy. The Navy traffic turns in this south- 
erly direction, away from the joint-use airport at Long Beach. 

Inder visual flight rules, the traffic patterns are so arranged that 
they do not conflict within these control zones and there is no need 
or purpose to be served by coordination. However, we have two full- 
time telephone lines between the Navy at Los Alamitos tower and the 
Long Beach tower for the purpose of coordinating whenever it is 
necessary. 

For example, if the Navy desires to extend out a pattern because of 
heavy traffic, then there would be coordination. If they desired to 
make a right turn, then there would be coordination. 

Now, when the weather conditions are such that instrument flight 
rules are invoked, the Long Beach tower is the controlling tower 
and it handles all the traffic within this area, landing from this di- 
rection up here, but the traffic patterns are so arranged that no con- 
fiction occurs within the zone and within the authority of the con- 
trollers which are in these red circles. The collision occurred, here, 
outside the circles. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What does this mean, then, “local agreement” ? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is an operating agreement. Obviously, the 
zones overlap here because of the proximity of the two airports. We 
have a local agreement relating to our traffic pattern. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If this pilot was on VFR, as soon as he is out of that 
circle he is free to make any kind of a turn he desires to make ? 

Mr. Tuomas. As soon as he is outside of this circle, then he is under 
the general rules and the visual flight rules, which are the “see-and- 
be-seen” rules. That is, pilots operating under these conditions were 
responsible for observing and avoiding other aircraft. 

f course, there are the right-of-way rules. Obviously, there was 
a collision and the right-of-way rules are involved. I don’t know 
at the moment how they were involved. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As far as the CAA is concerned, then, you feel you 
had no control over the Navy plane after it left the 5-mile circle? 

Mr. Tuomas. Under present regulations, that is correct, as is the 
case for thousands of airplanes today. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How many control towers are there in the Los An- 
geles area? 

Mr. Tuomas. There are the Burbank, Van Nuys, Santa Monica, 
Mines Field, and the Long Beach tower. They are CAA towers. The 
oe tower at Los Alamitos and the Marine tower at El Torro to the 
south. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You have seven control towers, then, in the met- 
ropolitant area of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrterp. And all of them are working without coordination 
as far as visual-flight-rule operation is concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Is your agency charged with the responsibility for 
the safety of lives and property from the standpoint of aviation? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How, then, do you countenance this type of an ar- 
rangement where you have 7 control towers, each 1 of them func- 
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tioning independently in the dispatching of aircraft over a concen- 
trated population of 5 million people? 

Mr. Tuomas. Sir, I think there are several answers to that. One 
is that the pilots are able to see and observe each other and operate 
under these visual flight rules. However, I would like to point out, 
if I may, sir, that we are now embarked on the largest program that 
we have ever undertaken for the improvement of the air traffic con- 
trol system. 

This was discussed with this committee, as you pointed out earlier, 
in July 1956. This committee asked us to accelerate that program, 
which we are now doing. 

We are now in the midst of a program which will give us personnel 
and equipment to improve air traffic control efficiency and safety. 

Right now, with the number of people in those towers, we would 
have no way that I can visualize where we could hope, with the vol- 
ume of traffic operating under visual flight rules, which we still think 
for most all conditions are adequate, that could possibly sort out the 
traffic in the Los Angeles area. It would take more than we have 
now to do that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This situation has been called to your attention by 
this committee and by other committees. 

Here is a chart right here that shows 76 different agencies of Gov- 
ernment, if I remember correctly, which has to do with air flight 
control in the United States. 

What has been done to bring this hodge-podge of confusion into 
focus? This was 2 years ago this particular recommendation was 
made. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it has been made quite clear since those hear- 
ings that the Civil Aeronautics Administration is the agency that is 
charged with the responsibility for air traffic control. 

We have been expanding very rapidly to satisfy the demands 
placed on the system as rapidly as we get the resources to do so. 

A lot of the coordinating work is still done, a lot of it has been 
streamlined. Some of those lines are concerned with and deal with 
research and development. 

Congress has passed legislation and the Airways Modernization 
Board has been established, so I think in general a great deal of 
progress has been made, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrrterp. Is your job complicated in the metropolitan area, 
not only of Los Angeles, but Washington and other cities, by the 
utilization of military planes over these metropolitan areas? 

I am thinking of recent incidents that come to mind. The one 
where the Brazilian aviator crashed here in Washington a few years 
ago. The incident of a year ago, January 31, and in this particular 
case, Congressman Holt could probably describe it better than I 
could. As I remember, the plane fell in a schoolyard and children 
were just going into the building. 

How many casualties were there there, Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Horr. I forget exactly how many. It wasn’t a takeoff acci- 
dent. I think there were 3 airmen and 5 children, overall. Some are 
still injured, of course. 

Mr. Hottrterp. Five that were killed or injured ? 

Mr. Horr. Five that were killed. 
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Mr. Houirtevp. If that had fallen a little to either side, it could 
have killed hundreds, could it not? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I have a newspaper picture here. In this particu- 
lar incident the plant happened to fall in a parking lot. It hit here 
in a parking lot. On each side of this particular area is a heavily 
populated district—small houses, 5- and 6-room houses. 

It bounced over here into a big filling station, on an open space 
in the filling station. 

Had it hit one of these big markets nearby, or had it hit 200 or 500 
feet in either direction, the toll of people on the ground might have 
been well up to 100, or maybe more. 

So, in both instances these planes just happened to hit in compara- 
tively clear areas. 

But a woman was killed a mile away from this one, because a piece 
of the wreckage flew through the air and killed her in her front yard. 

Had the crash itself been in a thickly populated block of the Nor- 
walk area, it might have killed 100 people at their evening meal. 

This shows the seriousness of this situation which exists. 

Isolated cases like that which occurred on the 3d of February, 
where two small planes hit in an isolated area, is a matter, I suppose, 
that can’t be avoided. But certainly your flight patterns could be 
arranged in such a way that a thing like this would not happen over a 
greatly populated area. 

The Los Alamitos station is right here. They made a left turnout 
over the ocean, but they came right back over this populated area 
and were apparently pointed right over the city of Los Angeles at a 
height of less than 3,000 feet. 

The turn that the MATS plane made also took it over a populated 
area when they could have turned and made their turnout over the 
ocean and come over an unpopulated area to catch this beam. 

At the international airport, which is over here in this area, I 
notice in their takeoffs they do go out over the water and make a 
swing over this unpopulated area. Coming in, of course, they do 
come in over a very thickly populated area. 

As I understand it, there are more chances of a plane on takeoff 
falling than upon landing. Is that not generally true? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know, sir, what the statistics would be in 
either case. I don’t know the relative statistics on takeoff accidents 
versus landing accidents. 

I would like to make one comment, if I might, Mr. Chairman. 

The density of air traffic is our problem and it is difficult at popu- 
lation centers. The population is the thing that creates the need for 
air traffic, for air defense, for whatever use we make of airplanes. 

It does happen that our traffic problems and our population prob- 
lems coincide. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Thomas, of course, the Los Angeles accident is 
a recent one which is in our minds, but is it not time that we stopped 
these local agreements between the civil tower and the military tower 
and get some coordination, particularly in populated areas? This 
could happen at any time, any moment. Even if the military has to 
have its secrecy, or whatever it needs to operate on a military basis, 
can’t the CAA coordinate and give them information on what is go- 
ing on? 
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Mr. Tuomas. I don’t believe secrecy is involved, sir, since we handle 
most of the secret missions of the military services anyway in our 
system. 

"The roblem is one of volume and one of philosophy of rules. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is this an excuse? You are talking about volume. 
coe do we need to help with the volume? More money? More 
men 

Mr. Tuomas. We need quite a great many things if we did this. 

If, for example, we required every plane in the Los Angeles metro- 

olitan area rm under a flight plan and get reserved air space before 

e took off, with the present facilities that are available, our air traffic 
would be really curtailed and the military would be virtually placed 
on the ground. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Providing they had their bases in populated areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, this again relates to the distribution of 
traffic. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. I have been furnished a report under date of 1957. 
It shows that with nonjet aircraft 46 percent of the accidents occur 
in landings, 24 percent in flight, and 17 percent on takeoff. So it is 
just the opposite from what I surmised. 

Going into the jet age—41 occur in landing, 37 percent in flights, 
and 15 percent in takeoffs. 

For the record, that will clear that. 

Mr. Tuomas. I might say, sir, the reason that the takeoff accidents 
may be less than you might suspect is the requirements that we put 
on the airplane on the runway. That is, we require such performance 
out of the aircraft and the runway combined so that if a pilot has diffi- 
culty before he reaches flying speed with one engine inoperative, he can 
still stop on the same runway. 

If he has reached flying speed with one engine inoperative, the air- 
craft performance must be such that he can continue his flight and 
come on around and land. We will not permit a marginal situation 
where there is just enough runway to take off. 

Everything is carefully calculated so all the element of chance is 
taken out where it is humanly possible to doso. 

Mr. Hotirretp. While we are on this subject, what control do you 
have over this small civilian-type craft that you see dotting the skies 
everywhere ? 

Mr. Tuomas. We have precisely the same control over those as we 
do over any other aircraft, and they generally for the most part fly 
in good weather conditions. 

When they do so, they fly on the visual flight rules, or on a see-and- 
be-seen basis. They are quite slow, usually. There should be ample 
time to avoid collisions. They do have them, as you pointed out over 
the canyon, as we have highway accidents, but they should be able to 
see. They are generally not equipped with the sophisticated naviga- 
tion and communication equipment which could place them in an in- 
strument flight rules system for all flights at all times. 

If we did establish a system in Los Angeles where everyone was 
under traffic control with a large communications requirement on 
them, we would substantially bar a large number of aircraft coming 
into Los Angeles of this type. 
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However, it is the objective of our 5-year plan to improve the 
facilities to provide more effective air traffic control system under 
guod weather conditions. 

Mr. Houiri1etp. What does the record show in regard to these small 
privately owned aircraft colliding with the larger passenger carrying 
craft, commercial craft, or military craft? Is there any appreciable 
record of accidents from that cause { 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; and I’d like to furnish this if I can, because 
I don’t recall offhand—my recollection would be that there have been 
4 or 5 such instances. 

May I ask if Mr. Boyle or Mr. White know? There have been 
some collisions. 


(The following information was subsequently received :) 


Mipatr COLLISIONS IN UNITED STATES CrviL Fiy1ne (1948-55) 
ANNUAL TOTALS 
This discussion relates to 127 midair collisions that have been reported, 
1948-55. The year-by-year figures are as follows: 


Injury index 
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COLLISIONS BY TYPES OF OPERATIONS 
These collisions occurred in the following types of operations: 
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1 This fatal midair collision involved 2 irregular air carriers making simulated (hooded) 
instrument approaches as part of a 6-month pilot-competency check. 


HIGHEST TOTAL IN 1947 


For background purposes, the highest number of midair collisions recorded 
in a single year was in 1947, when 45 occurred. In that year, general aviation 
flying was at its highest peak in history. 

In each subsequent year through 1950, there was progressive falling off in 
these activities, and the annual number of midair collisions dropped perceptibly. 
However, since 1950 the number of these accidents has climbed in every year 
except 1953. In 1955 they reached a total of 21. 

Concurrent with the lower rate of overall general aviation operations, a very 
sharp annual expansion has prevailed in both scheduled and irregular air-carrier 
flying. Consequently, the midair collision potential has not diminished, despite 
the decline noted in the general aviation field. It is pertinent to observe that 
during 1955 the domestic trunk and local-service airlines in their scheduled pas- 
senger and cargo operations averaged 7,869 daily departures. If the 259 daily 


aw 


helicopter departures are included, it results in a total of 8,128 departures daily. 
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FATALITY POTENTIAL 


The 1953 midair collision between 2 scheduled airlines, near Michigan City, 
Ind., emphasizes this growing potential, although it was the first between 2 
scheduled carriers in passenger service. The only other midair collision between 
2 airliners in passenger service was the one at Aberdeen, Md., in 1946 involving 
1 of a scheduled and 1 of an irregular operator. This was also another “first.” 
Fortunately, in both accidents no fatality occurred. It does point to the fact, 
however, that the potential fatality toll in occurrences of this character is, to say 
the least, fearful. 

In the 60 fatal midair collisions, during the period under study, 226 persons 
perished. Fifty-five of the fatalities occurred in the collision between the DC—4 
and the Bolivian-piloted P-38 at Washington National Airport in 1949. The next 
highest total, 16, resulted from the collision involving a Navy fighter and a 
DC-3 at Chesterfield, N. J., in the same year. Fifteen were killed in the col- 
lision between a Martin 202 and an Executive DC-3 at Covington, Ky., in 1955. 


HIGHEST NUMBER IN GENERAL AVIATION 


Past experience has shown that general aviation (private) aircraft have been 
involved in the highest number of midair collisions, by far. But we must also 
look at this from another standpoint. Airliners are usually heavily loaded with 
passengers; in fact, the number of crew members is usually in excess of the 
number in two general aviation which might be involved in collision. Of the 11 
midair collisions recorded between air carrier and general aviation aircraft, 1 
was fatal to the occupants of both aircraft (M-202A-DC-3), 1 was fatal only to 
the occupants of the airliner (DC-4-P-38), 2 were nonfatal with respect to each 
aircraft, and in the 7 others the fatalities resulted to the general aviation aircraft 
occupants only. It is not difficult to visualize the small margin that enabled 
the airliner to land safely in those instances. In view of this, it is imperative 
that all possible steps should be taken to bring about a reduction in the midair 
collision potential. 

HIGHLIGHTS 


A study of the 127 midair collisions reveals the following: 
. Fifty-six (44 percent) occurred during landing approach. 
. Eight (6 percent) were in the takeoff climb. 
. Sixty-one (48 percent) were in the traffic pattern. 
. Forty-five (35 percent) were in so-called normal flight. 
. Five (4 percent) occurred as result of acrobatics. 
Two (2 percent) occurred while racing. 

(Included with general aviation collisions were such things as dogfighting, 
formation flying, and buzzing.) 

7. Clear, weather prevailed in 117 cases, haze and smoke in 5, and light rain in 
1. Additionally, icing conditions and low clouds prevailed in only 5 cases, and 
sun glare was a factor in 10 of the accidents. 

8. Visibility was in excess of 3 miles in 123 accidents, and 2-3 in 3. 

9. One hundred and twenty accidents occurred during daylight, 3 at night, 
and 2 during twilight. 

10. One hundred and thirteen of the aircraft were tandem, 127 side by side 
and 11 single place. 

11. One hundred and seventy of the aircraft were high wing, 77 low wing, 
and 3 biplanes. 

12. Color of aircraft involved included green, silver, blue, yellow, cream, orange, 
and one with black wings. 

13. Twenty-five of the aircraft were on flight plan. 

14. Sixty-one had two-way radio. 

15. In twenty-two cases, some type of clearance had been issued. 

16. Twenty-six collisions were in control areas ; 16 in control zones with control 
towers. 

17. The 125 accidents involved 122 private pilots, 60 commercial, 28 student 
pilots, 19 ATR’s, 19 military, and in 2 cases the pilot possessed no license. 

18. Aircraft destroyed totaled 119; substantially damaged, 98; and in 33 cases 
the damage was minor. 

19. The outstanding probable cause of midair collision was failure to observe 
other aircraft—124 times on the part of civil pilots and 8 for military. Careless- 
ness and recklessness was next in 38 cases of civil pilots and in 2 cases involving 
military pilots. Misjudged distance was third, with 17 cases involving civil pilots. 


OOP Ne 
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In a number of accidents, both pilots were held equally to blame for the midair 
collision. 


ALTITUDES AND AIRPORT PROXIMITY 


The altitudes of midair collisions ranged from 10 to 4,00 feet, with one at 
9,500, and another at 10,700. With respect to airport proximity, the accidents 
ranged from “on airport” to distances beyond 5 miles from an airport. 

Eighteen collisions occurred between 1,001 and 1,500 feet. One was over an air- 
port (DC-3 and Cessna, at Milwaukee) ; 1 within one-quarter mile of an airport; 
1 within 1 mile; 1 within 2; 4 within 4; 3 within 5; and 5 beyond 5. Twelve 
collisions were at altitudes between 2,001 and 2,500 feet. Of these, 2 were within 
1 mile; 3 within 2; 1 within 3; and 6 beyond 5. The next highest number, 9, 
occurred between 6 and 10 feet, and in some of these 1 aircraft was leveling off 
to land. All nine of these were “on airport.” 

Eight accidents occurred at altitudes between 176 and 200 feet; 7 were within 
one-quarter mile of an airport, and the other within one-half mile. 

Seven acidents occurred at each of 3 altitude groups; 26-35 feet, 351-400 feet, 
and over 3,000 feet. In the first group, 5 were on airport and 2 within one-quarter 
mile. In the 351-400-foot group, 1 was on airport, 1 within one-half mile, 1 
within three-quarters, 2 within 1 mile, and 1 each within 2 and 3 miles of an air- 
port. In the group of collisions occurring at altitudes over 3,000 feet, 1 was 
within 4 miles of an airport, 1 within 5, and 5 were over 5 miles from an airport. 

Six collisions occurred between 501 and 550 feet and also in the 2,501-3,000- 
foot altitude range. In the 501-—550-foot group, they occurred the following dis- 
tances from an airport: 2 within 1 mile, 1 within 2 miles, and 1 each within 4, 5, 
and over 5 miles. In the 2,501-3,000-foot range, 1 was within one-fourth mile, 
1 within 1 mile, and 2 within 2 miles and also within 3 miles. 

Five collision accidents occurred in each of five altitude groups, as follows: 
51-60 feet—3 on airport, 1 within one-fourth mile, and 1 within three-fourth 
mile; 76-100 feet—3 on airport and 2 within one-fourth mile; 701-750 feet—2 
within one-fourth mile, 1 within three-fourth mile, and 2 within 2 miles of an 
airport ; 951-1,000 feet—1 within one-half mile, 3 within 2 miles, 1 an unknown 
distance from an airport; unknown altitude—1 within one-fourth mile, 1 within 
one-half mile, and 3 within 5 miles. 

Four éollisions occurred in both the 126—150-foot altitude and the 1,501—2,000- 
foot altitude groups. In the first, 3 were on airport and 1 within one-half 
mile. In the second, 2 occurred within 2 miles, 1 within 3, and 1 within 5 miles 
of an airport. 

Three collisions also occurred in each of 2 altitude segments—11-25 feet and 
801-850 feet. In the first group, all three were on airport. In the 801—850- 
foot segment, 1 was within one-half mile, 1 within three-fourth, and 1 within 
3 miles of an airport. 

Two midair collisions occurred in each of the following altitude segments: 
301-350 feet, 451-500 feet, and the 601-650 feet. In the 301-350-foot group, the 
collisions occurred within one-half and three-fourths mile of an airport. In 
the 451-500-foot segment, the collisions were also within one-half and three- 
fourths of a mile of an airport. However, in the 601-650-foot altitude segment, 
both collisions were within one-fourth mile of the airport. 

One collision accident occurred between 101-125 feet altitude within one- 
fourth mile of the airport, and one occurred between 201-250 feet over the 
airport. 


In relation to distances from airport, the accident occurred as follows: 





Number Percent 
ei NE 5 ai Bails ek bid ink kd lle ede Like heeee ne atgaknaniee 29 23 
We OR To iia is ances ect n bebe eaads «56 pdb embe ee eeleedelnaa~naden see 20 15 
RS oo cons a aasheseotk seiee anos ension saat Aeeapediieniaatig Weiaabalaiedl as eonliciated 18 14 
Within 2 miles_--. 16 13 
Within 1 mile_-_-.-- 9 7 
Within 5 miles------ eieeerctaen ae ‘ 9 z 
Within % mile. -.-........--- a tal tila chi cena é s 6 
Within 3 miles-- -- 4 =<. : <= eee i 6 5 
NE Oe Sos oS Ac aceicmdeeannccice ous deen wien dcadeugoniniaanh odeuansaial 6 5 
Within % mile _---_- Ce ai oleae hes Ral sciatica alti 5 4 
ern nba is as 3 S55 a ee. ee Si eae 1 1 


Fain hind chit nbn Galasetntin dad une oaaldie Chea eaten 127 100 
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SUMMARY 


During 1956, there were 3,147 accidents involving small aircraft within the 
scope of this study. Of these, 303 were fatal accidents, resulting in 590 fatali- 
ties. Although the percentage of fatal accidents decreased from that in 1955, 
the fatality rate per fatal accident was considerably higher than in 1955: 


1956 1955 

SI MC head 8 on es cette oh eiiehitrchestiegenin a ogres menebeointiren 8, 147 2, 983 
ee re eo nk ceed pep rnectepdep ences 303 323 
hk a i ee Eck Siech eee 590 550 


The record is favorable, since preliminary estimates of flying activity in gen- 
eral aviation during 1956 indicate increased hours and miles flown over 1955. 

Instructional operations followed the same trend, with a definite decrease in 
number of fatal accidents but an increase in number of fatalities from 1.4 occu- 
pants in 1955 to 2.3 occupants in 1956 per fatal accident : 


1956 1955 
EES) IOI aise phat ti niece tanita ei ien aebantiiin ecm ienbilmen 674 633 
RE in cseiichincthctbnhtetatinntethihntiththemsinen debility cttstsiaidichen 35 41 
A esti inhi hese hicnts ik bit wtbsnttnnt haan cthiseinabipthciteindenilias 80 58 


Noncommercial operations, representing approximately 70 percent of the acci- 
dents for both years, followed the pattern in total accidents but remained the 
same in the number of fatal accidents and showed an increase in fatalities: 


1956 1955 
ES CE cei cpt titre saci tinsescn hte hitb bance bicbcochinitiasicdantilins 2, 238 2, 097 
ee SI ee scccncpnchhevindiceicbitldh teatastaensesetiniaied hatin hsedieanth eines 246 244 
Be pn pptratrtne aidan tit icp enndthheinalhiniaewtbinth btn tocirgen tabi eal 464 429 


Pleasure flying, within the noncommercial operations group, reflects the group 
picture: 


1956 1955 

ahh at had Se tit biceta Lh cemmsime 1, 735 1, 614 
Pn re i nes 197 185 
TS 5 oi eee end bh eeetipetpens eee ee 370 323 


Commercial operations showed a marked decline although preliminary esti- 
mates indicate increased flying in this area of activity: 


1956 1955 
eR I oka dn csciinsntintnlegtiethheicenndiin Inchiapliiantysstiatiabhubtiangtinet aia teas hein 182 192 
Ns. cnicuiuiipninidenatapiuctinmamadicbicigsnstiticipicnidsyihihm tines 16 28 
I a iictasiatbicecnteiiiniatanebninapicdtegnn alec igen tpsiealb abies cy pitbiiciiapiidbiaips 37 45 
Public flying accidents present the following comparative data: 
1956 1955 
ORE NI iL dA ctcdie eee We ll eae 18 24 
On in Seti id ee A 3 1 
ee 2h sees. en i eh a ee ek 5 3 
Miscellaneous flying : 1956 1955 
TI a ih on dean eishisehnmaliiestinnsnimssiien biden 35 37 
I i sc ada inailsac sian did 3 9 
Sac ca in sahara hneicntisiahchas cl fathinRag nin chia nasi ckcalelssiame headlands 4 15 
The most common types of accidents in 1956 were: Number Percent 
PEL tetas nella 679 22.8 
Ue tive 606 19. 2 
nn 570 18.1 


Spin-stall accidents increased nearly 2 percent and groundloop accidents 3.4 
percent over that for 1955. The most frequent accident types involving fatali- 
ties during 1956 were: 

Number Percent 


I a dias cncrati dani ga satel aed wah tee ak 167 55.1 
SOORNRON: WFEEES MOPOURE (OF WRU sin odie ie deren 39 12.9 
I a 35 11.2 


This represents a change from the 1955 picture in that spin-stalls increased 
from 144 (44.5 percent) and collisions with ground or water decreased from 
71 (22 percent). 
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In tabulating cause factors, no 1 cause was selected as a primary cause 
since frequently 2 or more cause factors were involved. All probable cause 


factors contributing to an accident were counted. Thus, there are more cause 
factors than accidents. 


The most common cause factors in accidents for 1956 were: 


Loot: Givectional: comirol 06) s9OUNG oo sticwda ene ee ks 459 
Dame TE: I i in a iercitices iceneentinseiteesdinaaniniats 448 
Be, Oe I ioreinstisitars etisalat eenenea emia 435 
CHEER EOR. 15k. THRUSGRINO NOG ised cr abartinitdacicatinetinte adalat 346 
Landed too fast or too far down runway. _._......~.~.....2 ~~ 196 
ee nen raireierini aura saeiaetainasdaiiaaad cata edicken cenit taaeaiisee 1, 002 
In fatal accidents, the most common cause factors for 1956 were: 
Vaties to: MHGIItEE SIONS boo i rene ek ene ee 113 
Pepmoweate. Taent We ns hh hk te ceneoan an 103 
me Ge Tew, Wie Wenenee. sn eee 75 
Sout. control im BGG. Weblo nc csscsecndetcmmnsasestadantanea 52 
I chs iss ccs sei itl ip i See cs aes egg alin cia giana i aaa 167 


General aviation midair collisions, 1957 





Date Location Aircraft 





, 
| Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) | 

—__—_ — a ee et 

| | 
Jan, 20,1967 | Tulsa, Obia..............|{Peame, C48 ------- \None......) 20 | On airport. 








Description: Both aircraft were approaching for landing. Each had used approved traffic-pattern pro- 
cedure. Swift overtook and struck the Cessna from above. Weather was hazy and sun was low on the 








horizon. 
7 ay 
Date Location | Aircraft | Injury | Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) | 
i | | I — 
ir be 8E 
Mar, 10, 1957 | East St. Louis, Il....---- pee NAC... ae \None Seams 2 | On airport. 


| | 





Description: Luscombe was shooting landings. Aeronca was returning from cross-country flight. While 


on final approach, Luscombe overtook Aeronca and left wheel of Luscombe struck Aeronca at the center 
section just prior to touchdown. 











| | j 
Date Location | Aireraft | Injury | Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) | 
| | 
' a a ' ‘~ . r 
. "9 . f Aero 520__..........| 3 fatal... } e miles from air- 
Mar. 21, 1957 oo fy '\Cessna 310. _........| None. 4, 000 port. 


i 





Description: Cessna 310 was experiencing landing-gear trouble. He requested that an Aero 520 (owned by 
the same company) fly out to his posiion to check the landing gear. Aero joined the Cessna at a position 
behind and to the right, headed in the same direction. Immediately after being advised by the Aero that 
the Cessna gear appeared to be down, pilot of the Cessna observed the Aero to pass underneath him, at which 
time the collision occurred. Investigation showed the left propeller of the Cessna had cut the Aero from 
approximately 3 feet below the top of vertical fin to about 4 inches above top of the plastic tail cone. 














i ied, 
Date Location Aircraft | Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
(feet) | 
m < | Beech C-35 Fa of ee 
‘ zig ‘ r ifBeech C-35_........| Nome.---.| a 
Mar. 31,1957 | Sturtevant, Wis.._._.-.- \(Tayloreratt BO-86 | 2 ge 10 | On airport. 





Description: Beechcraft terminating cross-country flight. Taylorcraft taking off on local flight. Beech- 


craft overtook Taylorcraft and propeller of Beech severed the tail of the Taylorcraft. Both aircraft then 
crashed to the ground. 
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General aviation midair collisions, 1957—Continued 











aati 
Location } Aircraft Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
(feet) 
9, 1957 cle eter Fort Worth, T ue Beni Cessna 140.......... | 2 fatal... bes | ¥ mile north - 
Apr. : was Reeareae {Cessna 170A..........|--2do. op 600 airport. 
| 





Description: Cessna 140 was on a dual student flight, practicing landings. Cessna 170A was on an instru- 
ment-training flight. Collision occurred on the downwind leg of the traffic pattern. Cessna 140 was flying 
straight and level on a northw est heading on normal downwind leg. Cessna 170A was headed south after 
reporting over the “low cone’”’ and having been approved for a low-frequency-range approach. Witnesses 
observed the Cessna 170A to pull up, at which time the collision occurred, striking each other at an angle 


between 45° and head on. Both aircraft fell nearly straight down, the Cessna 170A bursting into flames. 
All occupants were killed. 








Date Location Aircraft Injury Altitude la irport proximity 








(feet) 
ENE OT | | | | 
| 
| | 
May 22,1957 | Amityville, Long Island, t= ae acer, None_..._- | = 
N. Y. | Cessna 1404-22222] 1 maior 30-40 | On airport. 








Description: Beech was terminating cross-country flight. Right-hand traffic pattern was in effect. 
Beech used left-hand traffic pattern. Cessna was using right-hand pattern. Both aircraft turned into 
final approach from opposite directions. Beech propeller struck the Cessna, severing the vertical fin. 








| 
Date | Location Aircraft Injury | Altitude | Airport proximity 
| | (feet) 
| | 
eid Se ee ae i. — 
' Cessna 182. ......... r 2,800- | 2 miles from 

N | Baltimore, Md----.-.---- (USAF Celie cucuca \}None ooe--- { 3,000 | airport. 

| 











iciiiiiiane: Both aircraft had been cleared for IFR practice approaches to remain VFR at all times, 
Cessna was inbound on a heading of 194°. C-45 was inbound on a heading of 289°. Both aircraft had just 
passed the radio range station. Propeller on right engine of C-45 struck the left elevator of the Cessna. 
The C-45 observed the Cessna just prior to collision. 














Date Ahi tect Location Aircraft Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) 
| 
July 26,1957 | Crumrod, Ark_-.- {Bots een ; ie: } 50 


| | 


Description: Both aircraft were flying tight formation. After buzzing a farm tractor aircraft eailn up 
to clear trees at which time the 75N pulled up under the A75, collision occurred, and both aircraft crashed. 











| | | 
Date | Location | Aircraft | Injury | Altitude Airport proximity 
| (feet) 
| i 
a ee 
Aug. 18,1957 | Boardman, Ohlo..------ i Reploreratt BIRD | {major 30 | On airport. 
; | 





Description: Taylorcraft was terminating cross-country flight. Aeronca was in the local pattern shooting 
landings. Taylorcraft was overtaken by the Aeronca on final approach, with the Taylorcraft landing on 
top of the seronca, and both aircraft fell to the ground together. 








| 
Date Location Aircraft | Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) 
J 
Sept. 9,1957 | Fullerton, Calif.........-. (Nee Baie 7-7~-|}None...... 2000 ee 





Description: Piper was on a simulated instrument flight and was making a normal letdown when flight 
instructor observed the Navy aircraft 30° to the right of the Piper. Piper was put into a sharp diving turn 
to the right at the same instant Navy made a sharp diving turn to the left. Navy aircraft struck Piper on 
left wing struts. Both aircraft landed safely. 
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General aviation midair collisions, 1957—Continued 


| 
Date | Location Aircraft Injury Altitude | Airport proximity 
| | (feet) 
| 
-—_-|————— [I ____OC_CCOCOrL 
‘ “ . Ces eG readies 1 seri = , ; 
Oct. 6,1957 | Wheeling, Ill.-........... eae: <n anhed a z } 200 | Edge of airport. 





Description: Piper was No. 1 to land. Cessna cut base leg short and collided with Piper while turning 
onto finalapproach. Propeller of Cessna struck left wing of Piper, and both aircraft fell locked to the ground. 











| j 
Date | Location Aircraft Injury | Altitude | Airport proximitv 
} | (feet) 
| Paola | a 
| | . 
+ 197 1087-1 Terrine \f Piper PA-23-....--- } : i miles from 
Oct. 17,1957 | Barrington, Biren SS seeene: None.....- | 2,000 {70 res 











Description: P A-23 on a cross-country flight at night. While in a slight descent at 2,000 feet was struck 
at the top of the tail section by F-86, which was in level flight. Neither aircraft was equipped with anti- 
collision lights. 

















| | | 
Date | Location | Aircraft | Injury | Altitude | Airport proximity 
| (feet) 
| | | 
bat neat om und ot r 
Nov. 14, 1957 | Sioux City, 8. Dak... (ase ett ree err 2, 600 ite aoa 
REGS OSR URSA ESS 4 








Description: Beech had just taken off from Rickenbacker Airport. F-84 was making a 360° turn to get 
in position to enter traffic pattern for Sioux City Airport. When rolling out of the turn, pilot saw the 
Beech but was unable to avoid it and struck it with its left wing. Beech crashed and burned. 


Midair collisions by classes of operation, 1948-55 




































































Operation | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | Total 
cmnicnadtatnaes ic al ttvarnceasastmeltitcsnitcttatiaca silent <icse | | <itisiing | a 
} | | | | | | 
General aviation and general aviation: | 
DONG <x<5-20~dFtsvicbasis es = 14 7 3 oh) Oh | G8) 08 6| 44 
PR a ce cninnnnunseanapanndacnecbilenictes --| 13 4 4 3 6 | 6 | 6 10 52 
BR ocnsckacilbihcanateertastenreragadlt ta Te 7 7 | 8 | 6| 14] 16 96 
eee a + oR ee 
General aviation and military: | 
eo yee sg Sole ecco alien alee 1 0 0 1| 2 | 0 | 0 5 
RGONEE i. Jin dnhidins Scdie ca ceeee ole 2 2 0 2 | MH Sh Ve 2 |} ll 
I = 
, ee Srpied cee obama ede 3 2 o| 3 3 si 4] hw 
———— S| ——— | —— —_—_—__|_ HO———S>=_—WSXX— SS ——————SS — 
General aviation and air carrier: 
Wie ac see ikoutl at 0 3 0 1 2|/ 0 0 2 | S 
TR noes hoocn dsp oct ae bce ,~ ~ 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 3 
I ie tart hntctaren edie Seeds 0 3 0 2 48 Oo; oO| 3 11 
Air carrier and military: TY evel. ol . | + aa, 
De ana lai a oa técsudnind 0 1 0 0 | 0 0 1 0 2 
NES 2 kth 5. ek chid dee donne datle 0 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0} 0 
ja - | —| i- —|— 
Me) tis Bil ae ee ee 0 1 o| of of of 1 o| 2 
Air carrier and air carrier: nee eo . 
MRE ST hee bn tL bi, ot -e]! @] i2tvlehrepiienh ef 4 
pS Se Ey = Ae we 0 0 0 0 | 0 27 0 0 1 
Ra i dichecel dctght.sinecatackidimasass 0 0 0 1 0 | 1 0 o}. 2 
Total: | 
ie leaded 15 | 11 3 7 | 6 0 10 | 8 60 
FO tn ccwnncdgeddcb ican tusnateedacnin | 15 6 4 | 6 | 8 9 | 6 13 | 67 
WE Mats cca pantie daccceutneneiambeone 30 17 | 7 13 14 a 16 | 21 127 
' | | } i 
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Midair collisions involving civil aircraft 


| | 


Light Heavy 
(under (over Heavy and | Heavy and | Light and Total 
12,500 12,500 light civil | military military 


pounds) pounds) 


DE itieeninwthGtniccncdwenmanee De iverascneungdtonivntsaien pie 1 1 16 
hibernate nt en pao sie aks ase tn eee © Disnangsqapiin 2 21 
cisterns canescens atenpeatnnat 14 1 BD. ErchebnvatieciaePonnehsqne 16 
Pee ansvackaskagnccevteases OF Ei ccateananabonseeauqanat 22 4 15 

SN ii ic et niiapesie tas 53 1 4 3 7 68 





1 Preliminary statistics. 
2 1 factory test flight. 


Note.—Records available in CAA/CAB only for those military aircraft colliding with civil. 


Mr. Houirtetp. You have no control over military training flights 
over the Los Angeles area, under the VFR conditions $ 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir: nor the small ones. They operate under the 
rules of the road, sir. 

If I could liken VFR to driving a car in Washington—in downtown 
Washington, we have traflic policemen and we have traffic lights. 
The policemen and lights direct the traffic. When we get outside, 
we follow the rules of the road. We observe the right side, we observe 
the speed limits, we don’t follow too close, and all the other rules that 
are designed for our protection. 

We have the same situation here in the air traffic control system. 
We are handling now about 17,000 IFR flights daily. Two years ago, 
when we were before this committee, we were handling about 12,000 
daily, so we have made this much improvement in capacity, which 
we think is appreciable. 

We are also handling about 47 percent more instrument approaches 
than we did 1 year ago. But beyond that 17,000, there is an estimated 
50,000 flights a day operating point to point under VFR conditions, 
and there is an estimated additional unknown number because we 
don’t know all the small ones, but we think another 50,000 local flights 
a day. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Wouldn’t it be possible for a master-control station 
in any metropolitan area, such as Los Angeles, with the improved 
electronics facilities which we have in the way of radar and various 
items, to coordinate the flight pattern of all planes, except private 
planes? All commercial planes over that area ? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is our objective, sir. This is what our 5-year 
plan is pointed toward. This is why we are asking for money for 
radar. Even for the Los Angeles center. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. What, to this date, has been the reason why you 
haven’t had the money to establish this commonsense arrangement ? 
Has it been that Congress has failed to give you the appropriations 
or has it been that the Bureau of the Budget has failed to let you 
use appropriations which Congress has made? What is the situation ? 

Mr. THomas. Sir, could I answer it this way: I think the airframe 
and the propulsion unit has gone ahead of the air traffic control and 
the air navigation system. There has been more effort put in that 
direction. 

It was only about 3 years ago that there was a general public awake- 
ning to this fact. It was then the public became very interested in 
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this very plan we are embarked upon now, and the one that is before 
us, so historically why there wasn’t a general reaction, I don’t know. 

Mr. Houirrevp. What have you asked for in the way of appropri- 
ations¢# Have you asked for appropriations to accomplish this? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, in phases. 

We now have before the Congress a 5-year plan—may I get it, sir! 

To give you some idea of the increased emphasis, in 1957, which is 
the first year we embarked upon this, we were given by the Congress 
$75 million for purchase of equipment. 

That year, I believe we got all we asked for—last year we were given 
$124 million, and the Air Force transferred some and we got a “total 
of $146 million. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. What did you ask for? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t have that before me, sir, but we had some cuts. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. How much cuts did you have? 

Mr. Tuomas. I will furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Summary of estimates and appropriations for new obligation authority, fiscal 
ears 1956-59 


CAA request Appropriated 








2 abe — ‘ ata es ee pi Se es 
1956 
Federal airways, O. and R__-.---.-_--- bys 65. 2454655 5a dhe $96, 660, 300 | $96, 340, 300 
EANF = ‘ i . pas are na eeie wile : 23, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 
| | 
Ee che pin rareietclncndancadans vas arn Sipninatidtaaihcea dden tc cthliea sete | 154, 585, 500 197, 320, 500 
! 
1957 
Federal airways, O. and R- , : caste dgeicieaaintiens 1 123, 292, 000 | 118, 264, 000 
BAIGG 2siidisK vei : bicudds aoce ws Jndbth des agen 94, 075, 000 75, 000, 000 
PS Rech oisb dn See ceBhes tcl ndn cane pin ae ainslicas eae 240, 664, 136 278, 425, 136 
1958 } 
Federal airways, O. and R j ‘5 a% jedewec eget til 171, 630, 000 159, 638, 000 
EANF. ; ae ; ‘ | 175, 000, 000 | 2 124, 603, 525 
Tee eee cc eke selaintipileeaasi ee ie aes caceGinile 410, 550, 000 | 385, 867, 325 
1959 
Federal airways, O. and R---- ponyn aces mématreipne coe Saved 204, 850, 000 
EANF. isis she . Jaceaeat : ihe Soi | 175, 000, 000 | 
GN Oe natant cake oan dngAtbil LS. SaesRbLe.t) Sa tee cok 











1 This allowance includes an amount of $5,200,000 due to a Bureau of the Budget decision to transfer the 
funding of certain common system facilities from ‘the Defense Department to CAA. 

2 Plus $21,5000,000 transferred from Department of the Air Force as authorized in Defense Department 
appropriation bill for 1958. 


Mr. Tuomas. This year, we are asking for $175 million. 

Mr. Hoxirteip. Going back over the last 3 years, did you spend all 
the money asked for? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. You are asking for how much this year? 

Mr. Tuomas. $175 million. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is that an amount which you think will put your 
service on a completely functional basis, the way you want it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. What does it pertain to—to the big metropolitan 
centers, mostly ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, to a large degree. You see, we are doing this 
in stages. Altogether, we are talking about almost a billion dollars in 

21020—58——-39 
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ground improvements. This has to be done in stages and it is outlined 
in the plan contained in this booklet. It is now revised in a new one 
and presented to the Congress annually. 

Mr. Hoxirieip. You are approaching a completely accelerated prob- 
lem as a result of these fast jet passenger planes, are you not? 

Mr. Tuomas. We are facing a problem stemming from two sources. 
One is, we are facing an exploding traffic volume. Last year, our num- 
ber of operations around airports grew by 16 percent. ‘The number of 
IFR flights grew by 22 percent. 

The number of aircraft which made instrument approaches in bad 
weather grew by 47 percent. Additionally, we are faced with higher 
performance aircraft. 

The military’s supersonic aircraft are not getting the protection they 
need out of this system. The airframe, I think, is ahead of us on this, 
and we are trying to catch up with it. 

Mr. Hourrierp. If you don’t have an accelerated program over that 
which you have even planned—I am glad to see that you have planned 
as much as you have—but if you don’t have an accelerated program, 
within 5 years’ time with the advent of these jet transports, and the 
problem of stacking these planes over airports—coming into air- 
ports—you are going to have the likelihood that a great many accidents 
will occur, are you not ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Sir, if we have anything to do with it, we will see that 
fewer people fly if the system cannot provide safe capacity. We have 
to balance between expedition and safety, and we always try to look 
towards safety. 

I would like to call the chairman’s attention to the fact that a great 
deal of attention is being given to this, through the Airways Modern- 
ization Board which has been established and is working full time on 
future improvements. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. That was established about 2 years ago after the 
Curtis study ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. It has not been established that long, 
though. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Has it made any recommendations yet ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. It isstill in the study stage ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The study and contractor stage. 

Mr. Houirrevp. What authority has it over the regularly established 
regulating bodies which Congress has set up, the CAA and the CAB? 

Mr. Tuomas. Insofar as our regulatory and day-to-day operations 
are concerned, none. It has authority for the research and develop- 
a aspects, selections of new equipment and devices, testing and 

valuation. 

Tt is the agency that is looking forward to what new tools we could 
use in this system. ; 

Mr. Houtrrevp. It isan appointed commission, I believe ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. The chairman, General Quesada, is ap- 
pointed by the President. The other two members are Mr. Roths- 
child, the Under Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. MacIntyre, an 
Under Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do their recommendations come in the form of an 
advisory recommendation, or are they mandatory over the CAA and 


the CAB? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Insofar as these activities are concerned, the Airways 
Modernization Board has statutory authorit ty. 

Mr. Howirreip. How, by Executive order ! 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir, by the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. So its recommendations would be considered man- 
datory, then ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, within its field of work. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Within its field of work, does it have this problem 
of traffic control over the metropolitan : area? 

Mr. Tuomas. It has its problem of devising what new tools we could 
use which would assist in this. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Now, that goes into the electronics and your me- 
chanical aids? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrenp. But it does not go to policy, does it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir, that is vested within the CAA, sir. 

Mr. Howirrevp. So, unless the CAA adopts policy, the work of the 
Air Coordinating Committee will not solve the problem ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we can only look to the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee for coordination, but neither the CAA—and I would also like 
to clarify this—the Civil Aeronautics Board has the authority for 
promulgating the civil air regulations. We operate within them and 
we enforce them. We also recommend what they should be. But 
neither the CAA nor the CAB can shirk their own responsibility or 
fail to stand on their own feet. We surely use the Air Coordinating 
Committee and other devices for obtaining opinions and reaction, but 
in the final analysis we are responsible. 

Mr. Houirretp. Have you ever recommended that military air train- 
ing bases be removed from the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. They are handling fast planes and even their 
trainers in many instances now are becoming fast, particularly the 
jet trainers. Amateurs are operating them; they are training in them. 

Why should the population be subjected to this hazard when there 
are plenty of areas in this country where they can train, where if 
an accident does occur it won’t spread death and destruction into 
mass residential areas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think, sir, it depends on whether you are speaking 
of primary training or whether you are speaking of reserve training 
and continued proficiency. 

I believe that you will find that most of the bases that are in the 
metropolitan area, the aircraft are manned by experienced pilots. 
The primary training, where the student pilot training is conducted, is 
for the most part outside the metropolitan area, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Well, it wasn’t in this instance, was it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t believe you will find this was a primary train- 
ing mission. 

Mr. Houirtecp. It was Air Reserve. It was weekend fliers, a Sat- 
urday and Sunday flier. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. It was an Air Reserve training operation, as I under- 
stand, the Navy P2-V. Well we can question the Navy on that. 

Are there any further questic ns of Mr. Thomas? 
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Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Thomas, I cannot help but feel that a real po- 
tential danger exists when you have two airfields within a 6-mile 
area, where their control zone radii overlap. There is a serious 
problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. There is not, sir, because the traffic patterns 
that are established are such that these patterns do not overlap. 

Mr. Liescoms. How do you have control over the traffic pattern 
at Los Alamitos—is this in the local agreement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, established patterns. And, in addition, I 
might point out, we have 2 wide-open telephone lines between the 
two towers; not 1, but 2. In the event that either tower wanted to 
extend an airplane over, or an aircraft is lost, or in an emergency, 
they pick up a hot line and they have the other tower immediately. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They didn’t pick up a hot line in this case. 

Mr. Tuomas. There was no reason. He was taking off and going 
this way by pattern, and the other plane going this way by pattern. 
Under the traffic patterns, there could be no confliction. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The MATS plane was flying on a regularly sched- 
uled flight, wasn’t it? I mean it was directed where to go. ‘They 
had certain altitude and certain direction instructions when they were 
taking off from the Los Angeles area ? 

Mr. Tuomas. They were climbing, though, under visual-flight-rule 
conditions. Under visual-flight-rule conditions, both the Navy and 
the Air Force 

Mr. Lipscomp. Is it inconceivable that the Long Beach Airport 
couldn’t have picked up the hot line and let the Naval Air Station 
know where this plane was going ? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is not inconceivable when you consider these two 
airplanes. Where it becomes impractical is with the volume of traffic, 
which may be as many as 300 or 400, and they are predicting up to 
600 aircraft per hour. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am talking about towers within 6 miles of each 
other. 

The area between Long Beach and Los Alamitos can’t be so great 
that they can’t work up some coordination. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where there might be some confliction of traffic, we 
would also have to include this other base, and this other base, and 
this one, until finally we get into a central system, and that is pre- 
cisely what we are heading for. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have a local agreement between Bolling Air 
Force Base and Washington International Airport ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There is no coordination between those towers ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. Remember, those are side by side, and we 
don’t have the room. However, in general, there—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, 6 miles apart doesn’t give you much room. 

Mr. Tuomas. If we keep one in this way and another this way. 

We have Bolling and National out here by the river. As long as 
the civil stays west of the Potomac and the military stays east of the 
Potomac, there is no conflict there, even with regard to National. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How recently has CAA looked into or investigated 
these local agreements to see if they are still operable under present 
conditions or whether there should be some changes in these local 
agreements ? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Of course, this specific one as of Saturday evening— 
we do this continually. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. When was the last time you looked into this specific 
case? I could name others in the Los Angeles area, but I would rather 
take this one. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know, sir, because this is a function, as you 
know—I don’t want to be evasive, but it is a function of our regional 
office, which is located in Los Angeles. 

We are appointing air-traffic supervisors who have complete juris- 
diction over every traffic-control center’s area, and we will spend full 
time to see what improvements can be made and what the deficiencies 
are. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Your problem would be greatly simplified if you 
eliminated these training flights over populated areas, such as this 
one, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. Our problem is one of traffic. The denser 
it is, the more problem we have. The less dense it is, the less problem, 
naturally. 

Mr. Ho.irieip. We have established that there is no coordination 
between the military and the civil traffic control units in the Los 
Angeles area, outside of this limited 5-mile area around, I suppose— 
there is no coordination, outside of that ? 

Mr. Tuomas. For visual flight rules. For IFR, we have control 
over all of it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And you have no policy governing military flights 
over heavily populated areas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; not routine military flights. Of course, we 
do on the test activities, and special regulations were developed on 
that as a result of the former accident, as you may recall. But for 
routine missions of this type, no, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As far as your regulations are concerned, did either 
one of these airplanes violate your regulations? 

Mr. Tuomas. There is only one obvious one with regard to the item 
of right-of-way in the regulations. But which one had the right-of- 
way, it has to be determined on the basis of the flight paths, but as far 
as all other aspects were concerned 

Mr. Houtrrevp. It is obvious they wouldn’t have violated it if they 
could have seen each other. It isan accident. We recognize that, but 
so far as you know, there was no violation of CAA regulations ? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a violation of civil air regulations. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. To strike each other? I realize that, but the point 
is, there is no other regulation. 

Mr. Tuomas. No other regulation. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. I think that answers my questions as far as the 
CAA is concerned at the present time. 

Mr. Lipscomb—— 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see this committee 
suggest to the CAA that they take immediate steps to reevaluate these 
local agreements, and particularly in populated areas, to see if there 
isn’t some way possible for them to get coordination between military 
airbases and air towers and civilian air towers. 

It just appears from a layman’s standpoint that there is a big area 
here that is potentially dangerous and is growing more so every day. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement ? 
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Mr. Hottrterp. Surely. 

Mr. Tuomas. The CAA will comply with any suggestions. We will 
do anything that is possible that will improve it. I would like to 
point out just offhand what I think the effect of this is. 

Now, we do have coordination where we think it is required. If 
we reported every takeoff, we would have to have more knowledge 
than we do now for VFR flying, which means every pilot would have 
to file a flight plan, it means there would have to be reserved airspace 
for them, and it means we would have to exercise positive control in 
doing this. 

I would like to just state that this is not possible with what we have 
today. That is a program which will require a great deal of money 
and a great deal of time, and we are directing our energies toward that 
end now. 

Mr. Houtrietp. There is one thing you could do which you have 
already hinted at a minute ago. You can curtail flights until you can 
control flights. 

We have automobile traffic on the highways but we don’t allow 
people to run across lawns and deliberately destroy private property. 
We confine them to the public highways. We do not allow them to 
transgress on privately owned property, where there is a danger to 
life and property. 

You spoke a minute ago about having to curtail traffic. You might 
start in by cutting out some of these small planes and some of this 
military training over metropolitan areas. You might adopt some 
rules along that line. That would certainly be something that you 
can do and it would not cost any money. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. These would have to be rules promulgated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

I would like to point out, if I may, serious curtailment would 
hamper our defense forces and would hamper the economic use of the 
airplane. This is the balance that would have to be weighed. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. It would not be a matter of restricting the use of 
military craft, it would be a matter of assigning them to areas where 
there wouldn’t be the likelihood of doing what they have done here. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Larscoms. As I understand it, Mr. Thomas, civil aircraft is 
prohibited from flying over certain military areas; is that so? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Are there any civilian areas that military craft are 
prohibited from flying over ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Essentially none. 

We have, of course, prohibited areas, such as the area over Wash- 
ington, where neither civil nor military aircraft can fly without 
permission. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Why can’t you do that over Los Angeles? 

Mr. Tuomas. It could be done by law, I presume, by Presidential 
direction; we could establish such an area as has been done over the 
atomic energy installations. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Could it be done by local bodies ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. I would like to refer that to Mr. Boyle, our 
general counsel. 
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Mr. Hortrretp. Your Federal control of traffic would overrule any- 
thing that would be done on a local level. 
Mr. Tuomas. This has been tried before, I think, sir. 


STATEMENT OF R. P. BOYLE, GENERAL COUNSEL, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Boyte. It would have to be done on the Federal level. Local 
regulation in conflict with the Federal regulation is invalid under 
latest court decisions that we have. 

Mr. Houirtetp. How about the height limits? 

Mr. Boytr. That happened to be the latest court decision. That 
was the Cedarhurst case. A local regulation in height in conflict 
with the Federal regulation, was ruled inveie by both the Federal 
District Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. What was that case, please ? 

Mr. Boye. American Airlines, et al., versus the Village of Cedar- 
hurst. Ido not recall the citation. I can supply it. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Get the citation later and give it to the staff for the 
record. 

(The citation referred to follows :) 

132 F. Supp. 871 (EB. D. N. Y. 1955). 
238 F. 2d 812 (C. A. 2d 1956). 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the extent of the military restriction in terms 
of square miles, for the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I will have to supply that for the record. It is fairly 
substantial. The restricted areas are established for some specific 
purpose. They usually contain a visible hazard to flight. This is the 
places where operations of gunnery are conducted, ‘the bombing of 
various types, either high lev ‘el, low level, or various activities of that 
sort are conducted. They are such that it would be dangerous for any 
other aircraft to penetrate that area when those operations are in 
progress. There must be some airspace provided someplace for this 
type of activity. Obviously you can’t just do it anyplace. So these 
areas are established for those types of specific purposes. It is actually 
to protect the safety of other people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You will furnish that figure for the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, we will furnish it. It is quite a sizeable 
amount of airspace. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


iene miles] 














| | 
| Restricted Warning | Prohibited | Total 
areas | Areas! | areas 
on ha 4 >. . udp 
Aug. 19, 1957: 
Department of the Army---...------ al 7, 992 | 360 < 
Department of the Navy-.-_-...-.-.--.-----] 30, 387 | 179, 355 | --- a 
Department of the Air Force-___--- ot 70, 265 | 191, 846 | i 
UE ii hind male nn <ayk pnenantbanimecniid 108, 644 | 371, 561 3, 637 | 483, 842 
Dec. 31, 1957: Military... _-_- pscnmaeee ---| 8, 172 | 5, 617 | eae fave, ata ra 
SES exncineaseenrn Dasbaded-kaeiedecmined 7 116, 816 | 377, 7 8 | 3, 637 497, 631 





1 A warning area is a restricted area located outside t! the continental limits of the United States established 
to permit military maneuvers and firing in certain offshore areas, 
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Mr. Lirscoms. I would still like to suggest that they reevaluate these 
local agreements. Even though you were talking in intangibles, the 
primary purpose of looking into this would be for the protection of life 
and property. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Liescoms. In my opinion, it is worth looking into again. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. The chairman’s views coincide with Mr. Lipscomb’s 
remarks, and I think this is a matter we can consider in our recommen- 
dations when these hearings are printed and the report is made. We 
can certainly consider that as a committee recommendation, as well 
as others we may want to make on this particular problem. 

Mr. Rrentman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Holt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Horr. I just w onder if it would be proper for the CAA at a 
later time to provide for the record their opinion of the operational 

safety of the airport at Van Nuys, Calif., where we have a military 
problem. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Will you please furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SAFETY EVALUATION OF OPERATIONS AT VAN NuYS AIRPORT 


This agency has received the following information from its Los Angeles re- 
gional office, relative to the safety conditions at Van Nuys Airport: 

(a) Work on the runway extension is progressing. 

(b) The regional office has no current information regarding progress on con- 
demnation of land or other action to provide runway approach zones. 

(c) Regional action on designating the Los Angeles high-density zone has 
been completed. Action to publicize the necessary air-traffic rules is progressing 
satisfactorily in Washington. 

(@) No complaints or incidents have come to the attention of our local in- 
spectors which would indicate unusual public concern over operations at the 
airport. 


Mr. Morean. Are there any restricted areas on this local aeronau- 
tical chart that you have on the board there? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; we have some warning areas. These warn- 
ing areas are those which are outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States, really. We call them warning areas, and they are established 
by agreement. No one really has the authority to establish them or 
the authority to violate them, either, but we do this by agreement. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. International agreement or local agreement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is local agreement, and it is also done by other 
countries, and it is very well observed. 

This could be air-to-air gunnery through here. I don’t know, 
actually, what it is. 

They are not just around air bases. They are in areas where some- 
thing specific is to be done which would make it hazardous for other 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rrenu_man. Just for clarification, and for my own edification 
on this, as I understand it, both of these planes were flying under 
visual-flight rules. Had they been under instruments, could this have 
actually happened ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. Well, I won’t say no, sir, to any accident, 
sir, but they would have been separated. 
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Mr. Rren~mMan. Why in a congested area such as you have right 
there, are they not required at all times to fly with instruments to get 
out of a situation like that? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a matter of capacity, delay, pilot preference, 
and belief in whether or not you can avoid other airplanes. 

Mr. Rreutman. Do you mean delay in their filing their plan and 
then getting permission to takeoff ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Getting reserved airspace. 

Mr. Rize Man. Just as you are coming in and the weather is bad. 
You are stacked up and wait for your turntocomedown. That would 
be the same thing in going out. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. What is the minimum altitude allowed over metro- 
politan areas by your civilian regulations ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Under the civil air regulations it is 1,000 feet or at an 
altitude where a safe landing can be effected, whichever is the higher. 

Mr. Ho.irierp. It is obvious that doesn’t apply to landings and take- 
offs. Does it apply to cruising? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. I believe the newspaper said these planes were above 
2,000 feet, were they not ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know, sir. You can speculate on the length 
of time because 1 was off 5 minutes and the other was off 6 minutes 
so there must have been more than that altitude. I don’t know 
whether General Caldara has any ideas as to height, or not. We have 
some eye-witness reports, but we can’t make much out of them. They 
must have been above that altitude. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Thank you, Mr. Thomas, for your testimony unless 
the staff has some quesctions. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, just for clarification I have another 
question. 

In answer to Mr. Riehlman’s question you said that both of them 
were on VFR. But the MATS plane had a flight plan for leaving the 
Los Angeles area, did the Navy plane have a flight plan for leaving the 
Los Angeles area ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not with CAA. He undoubtedly filed one with base 
operations for a local VFR, but there was none in the traffic control 
system. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is it possible that they could have had the same flight 
plan ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Doesn't this point up the fact that there should be 
coordination between towers this close ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Had they filed altitudes on the instrument flight rules 
there would have been. Had they both filed VFR without any other 
information, the towers would not have known what to coordinate as 
to their purpose, their altitude or anything else. This is considered 
the same as passing another car on a two-lane highway. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the pilot and it is exactly the same as that of a driver. 
One is not given permission by a patrolman to stop, pass or not pass. 
One does it under the rules of the road. They were operating under 
the same rules of the road. 

Mr. Hotirirevp. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 
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Could we have the Air Force witness, now, General Caldara? If 

en would at this time, I know you have a general statement on safety, 

ut we would like to have your report on this particular specific acct- 
dent—such information as you have to give the committee. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH D. C. CALDARA, DIRECTOR OF 
FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. 
ALBERT T. WILSON, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE; COL. 
EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND LT. COL. THOMAS K. 
POTTER, JR., OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Catpara. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 
Holt, this is a joint investigation board. The wreckage at this point 
is now being reassembled at the naval air station, Los Alamitos, where 
we will try to determine even more accurately the estimated track 
of the aircraft at the time of the collision. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Will you give us the chronological report in your 
summary and include in it the length of time which intervened 
between the accident and the appointment of your board and getting 
your investigators to the spot of the accident, and so forth? 

General Canara. Yes, sir. Actually, our board functioned that 
evening immediately upon receipt of the telephone call from the 
flying safety officer at Long Beach. I dispatched six people from 
my office to go to the scene of the crash. I think the earliest reported 
there approximately 2300 hours. This was the length of time it took 
to drive from San Bernardino into the Norwalk area. 

The MATS people came in, General Cassidy came in from MATS. 
The naval people from the Los Alamitos Air Station were immediately 
available and the board started functioning and became more formal- 
ized the following day, on Sunday. 

Mr. Hortrretp. So you had people on the spot within a very short 
time. 

General Catpara. Within a matter of hours; yes, sir. 

You have heard Mr. Thomas cite the takeoff times which were 
approximately 1 minute apart from the 2 airports. The naval air 
station and the Long Beach Municipal Airport. 

The C-118 was on an IFR flight plan, and uses visual-flight rules 
in a general case on a numbered runway. 

The P2-V was on a VFR local instrument training flight for the 
crew and directed left turn due to the agreement. ‘To train in the 
course of this flight—I have no knowledge of the specified area of 
training of the naval aircraft. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Your testimony will relate tothe MATS. 

General Catpara. As we have it on the flight plan and as we knew 
the MATS flight to be at the time. 

Both of these aircraft were apparently climbing on a general track 
as indicated here. These tracks are plotted from ground witness 
statements as well as from the estimates on the part of the accident 
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board as to where the aircraft would be in a given number of minutes. 

To the best of our knowledge, now, the C-118 was on an early course, 
assuming east is to the right. The P2—V came in over the tip of the 
right wing of the C-118 and from marks on the No. 4—we start num- 
bering the engines from the left to right, 1, 2, 3, 4, from marks on 
the nozzle of the No. 4 engine and in the wing, the board feels at 
this time that the 1 propeller of the P2—V hit this part but did not hit 
the propeller of the No. 4 engine, but it did sever the controls of the 
No. 4 engine; the engine controls. It nicked the wing as the statement 
was used in the radio, nicked the wing; and the nose of the P2-V 
collided high on the fuselage just aft of the trailing edge of the wing. 

Some part of the P2-V, whether it be the wing or another part, 
sheered the vertical stabilizer of the C-118. The impact of the colli- 
sion then separated the empennage just aft of this entrance door on 
this aircraft. The empennage sheered here. The empennage less the 
vertical stabilizer which had been sheered—and the accident board 
has not identified yet whether this was sheered before or after the 
separation of the empennage, this is the part that fell into the service 
station area. Subsequent to this, of course, the nose of the aircraft 
would dip forward and it went in. 

We have from the Naval Air Station out there a report that the 
commander of the P2—V directed bail out. He ordered bail out. This 
we have from a survivor’s statement of the aircraft. And then ap- 
parently he still had sufficient control of the P2-—V to deliberately 
head it for a dark area rather than the housing area. This was a 
choice a pilot very often has to make in times of emergency. I can’t 
think of a time when a pilot hasn’t stayed with the aircraft to the 
best of my knowledge, in the face of this risk. 

Apparently the pilot of the P2-V headed for a dark area rather 
than hit in a housing area and it just so happened this dark area 
was a clay pit and th: at is the information we have today. 

Mr. Houtrtewp. There is a picture of the clay pit. 

General Catpara. I haven't seen that before. 

Mr. Hottrretp. That is, I would estimate, about 2 miles from the 
point of impact. 

General Caupera. This is all the information we have, Mr. Chair- 
man, and this is merely preliminary information. 

Mr. Houtrmip. The MATS had filed its plan and was also on visual 
flight. 

General Catpara. The clearance read he was cleared at 17,000 feet, 
to climb to 17,000 feet on a given track, on a given course, ‘to climb 
to 17,000 feet, on this course, a general easterly course to a specific 
airway. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Is there any reason you know of why these flights 
could not be brought out and connected up with your lines over - the 
water here, and over this unpopulated area, or practically unpopu- 
lated area ? 

General Catpara. Sir, for climbing there is a ridge of mountains 
down through here. At this point there are no airw ays on which we 
could use—we use the airways similar to motorists using highways 
and there are no existing airways in through here to climb out to an 
altitude. 
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Mr. Ho.irmxp. I am familiar with that area there, and these 
mountains are much less than 2,000 feet, down in this area. When you 
get back up in here it is different. 

General Caxpara. From a flying safety standpoint, sir, then I 
would see no reason why they couldn’t climb out in that area provid- 
ing CAA established the area. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman, you mean for them to go down the 
ocean and come right in that same airway path. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Oh, yes. Come right in close here but you see 
when you get down in here you get into farm area. It is true that 
there is a low ridge along in here and I don’t know whether this map 
shows the height of the ridge or not. There are some high mountains 
I know in through here but as I recall down in this area here, they 
are lower. 

General Catpara. The mountains are 5,600 feet in this area. 

Mr. Houirietp. Does that extend down this far or are you referring 
to the San Bernadino region ¢ 

General Caupara. There is a ridge running northwest to southeast 
down through here. 

Mr. HouiFtexp. I am talking about the mountains back here. 

General Catpara. The Santa Ana Mountains. 

Mr. Howirtevp. I am thinking of this area in through here. 

General Caupara. Actually, that is where the airway runs right 
now. Here is the airway running right across there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hou.irrerp. I recognize that, but the point I am asking about 
is, why does this come off here? You come out here and turn to the 
left and come out over the water, rather than going this way. 

I see there is a 3,000-foot level in here. 

General Catpara. That is a thousand-foot line right there. That is 
2,000 right in there. 

Mr. Hovirrevp. If you made your left turn and came out over the 
water and came in through here, you would go over a much less popu- 
lated area than up in here? 

General Caupara. My only comment on the left turn here, we would 
have conflict with the naval air station at Los Alamitos. 

Mr. Horrrtextp. If you had proper coordination between those two 
you could regulate that traffic so you wouldn’t have to take off at the 
same minute. 

General Caupara. I would think so. 

Mr. Houirrevb. Are there any further questions of General Caldara 
on this particular matter ? 

Captain Farrington 

General Caldara, this was a regularly scheduled MATS flight, was 
it not? 

General Witson. This was not a scheduled flight in terms of our 
overwater operation. This was a training flight to the west coast 
and back. To train a crew. 

Mr. Houirietp. The MATS flight was a training flight ? 

General Witson. It was a training flight. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How did the passengers happen to be on this 
plane? 

General Witson. I presume those were opportune space-available 
passengers who wanted to go to the east coast and were on proper 
orders to ride a MATS plane going back. Other than that, I have 
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no information. I have the manifest of the passengers here, but I do 
not know by what authority, at this particular time, they were per- 
mitted to ride on the airplane. 

Mr. Lipscoms, Are these people who would have just gone to the 
airport and waited for transportation ¢ 

General Witson. Probably. I presume most of them took advan- 
tage of a military ride back to the east coast. 

Mr. Liescoms. Would anyone have the knowledge that this flight 
was going out? 

General Witson. Yes, because they knew the airplane was com- 
ing in and was scheduled to go back to the east coast so it was un- 
doubtedly known ahead of time. Since the crew remained there 
overnight for a crew rest, after the flight across country—they are 
supposed to get a 12-hour crew rest before they return. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know about this service being operated in 
the Los Angeles area ‘ 

General Witson. I have heard of it; yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you suppose the man who operates that service 
knew about this flight and was charging these passengers $18 for 
getting them the information ¢ 

General Witson. He probably did from what I hear. He gets 
pretty good information and maybe he did know but I have no facts 
on it as to how these people got on the airplane. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Has the Air Force looked into how this gentleman 
gets information that sometimes is classified ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. You are referring to the gentleman by the name 
of O’Brien who is operating in the Los Angeles area, I believe. We 
have known of this gentleman’s so-called operations for 6 to 7 months. 
We have had cause to have him investigated by our own Inspector 
General, the Office of Special Investigation, by the FBI; he has been 
reported to the Better Business Bureau of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, and he has been investigated by the Los Angeles Police 
Department. I personally talked with the Office of Investigation of 
the Federal Trade Commission to see whether they would get inter- 
ested. We are now referring it to the Post Office Department. We 
have yet to find anyone, any agency, who can determine a method by 
which this gentleman can be prosecuted. In essence, what he pro- 
fesses to do is to provide information to military people who are on 
leave of one kind or another and who are authorized to ride on a space- 
available basis on military transport aircraft within the United States. 
He professes to provide them information as to the availability of such 
flights. Where he gets his information and the extent of his infor- 
mation is unknown. He has been known to accept, and people have 
testified that they have paid him, $18 for this information. 

Mr. Lirscome. Throughout all the investigations you have made. 
you have never found anyone within the Air Force who is giving 
out what is sometimes classified information to this man ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We have never been able to find out any source 
of information within the Air Force, within any military installa- 
tion in the Los Angeles area, or any place else. 

Mr. Lipscomn. Does this ceive you concern for your security / 

Colonel Hepiunp. It gives me concern as to the veracity of the 
information which this gentleman is passing out because testimony 
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of individuals involved indicates that he has passed out false infor- 
mation, information with no basis in fact. He has indicated that 
aircraft will be available at such and such a base for transportation 
to another base. People pay him $18 and proceed to the base of 
origin. No one knows of any aircraft. There is none scheduled or 
nonscheduled. 

I have not been convinced—I, we in the Air Force—that he has 
any reliable source of information from the Air Force. 

Mr. Larscoms. He says he does. 

Colonel Heptunp. This may be. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I interjected this at 
this serious moment. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on this? 

Mr. Howtrievp. Mr. Holt 

Mr. Hour. Why was it necessary this training flight wind up in 
a populated area ‘like Los Angeles, instead of landing at one of your 
airports where there isn’t so much population ? 

General Witson. Mr. Holt, we conduct our training flights both 
overseas and to various places in the United States. The new crews 
that we are constantly training must learn how to use the naviga- 
tional aids and learn how to use the procedures involved as estab- 
lished by civil air regulations as well as international regulations. 
This is part of the training and from time to time we conduct these 
flights across the country, down to San Antonio, up to Chicago—this 
all constitutes part of the training. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Do you have further questions ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Yes. 

General, do the statistics that have been presented to this commit- 
tee on MATS operations include the number of passengers flown and 
the cargo flown on training flights within the Zone of the Interior? 

General Witson. We have not included them as of this time; no. 

Mr. Liescoms. What records are there available to the committee 
on this type of operation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Considering that these training flights occur spo- 
radically, considering that the information as to the flight plan of a 
particular nonscheduled airplane is unknown until shortly prior to the 
time of its departure, the only place this information would be avail- 
able would be in the base operations office of each of our installations 
throughout the United States. 

There is no central place where such information would be avail- 
able. Personnel traveling on such aircraft, of course, are manifested 
when they ride on Military Air Transport Service aircraft, because 
they are indicated on the flight plan as passengers. This information 
would be in the local b: ase operations office. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In view of all the problems that this committee is 
looking into, which includes both commercial and military airlines, 
this is a very important factor that we have overlooked, in my opinion. 

Colonel Heptunp. I would wonder, sir, whether it would be, because 
this type of traffic is in the main the airman, the soldiers, the seamen 
who are on officially authorized leave, and who, according to our pres- 
ent procedures, are authorized to travel on a space-available basis on 
military transport aircraft within the United States. 
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The extent to which such personnel would ride on commercial air- 
craft at their own expense, if they couldn’t go on the military aircraft, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. O’Brien’s statements that have been made pub- 
licly indicate that they may have flown commercial if he had not 
gotten them this other transportation. 


Colonel Heptunp. I don’t care to comment on Mr. O’Brien’s state- 
ments. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I did not want to bring in any argument in this re- 
gard, but it seems this is all part of our MA’ I'S hearing, if you are 
doing extensive training flights in the Zone of the Interior and trans- 
porting cargo and passengers. 

Don’t Logair and Quick Trans and some of the others do this? 

Colonel Heptunp. Logair certainly has a broad network to pro- 
vide logistics support for Air Force installations, that is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. And MATS responsibility is for overseas opera- 
tions? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct. 

I call attention again to the extent to which they fly within the 
United States from base to base. It is sporadic and the extent to 
which our people ride is on a space-available, catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But there are no facts or figures that you can give 
the committee as to how sporadic it is? 

Colonel Heptunp. There is no information available at this time to 
the best of my knowledge of the total number of military people who 
are transported on a space-available basis on these domestic training 
flights. 

Mr. Liescomr. Do you have any idea how many flights there are? 

Colonel Heptunp. This I would have to defer to General Wilson. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You don’t fly empty ? 

General Witson. I can’t tell you how many flights we have each day 
right at this particular time in ‘MATS, but T do know that Air Force- 
wide there is a considerable amount of combat readiness training 
flights to and from, who carry opportune passengers, and I would 
venture to say that, of course the MATS operation is primarily over- 
seas and the training flights that we have in the United States of this 
kind that involved this accident are not very many. 

They are primarily local, and from time to time they will get a 
round-robin or a point-to-point operation for the purpose of training 
anew crew. 

In this particular case, we had two new copilots who were recent 
graduates of the transition training unit that I mentioned previously, 
low-time C-118 people who needed training in this kind of an air- 
plane, using the equipment it does, and it was therefore directed on 
that basis. 

Mr. Larscoms. In figuring your cost of operation and other cost 
factors that you are giving ‘to this committee, you are including the 
cost of this kind of operation in your overseas operations; is that right ? ? 

General Wirson. That is a part of all of it. 

Colonel Porrer. Mr. Lipscomb, I think it is important that the 
committee understand that Air Force-wide, there are many flights 
on which the same kind of military people who were on this MATS 
flight would be riding on a day-to-day basis. 
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Mr. Larscoms. Inasmuch as we are looking into MATS, it just came 
to my attention that we did not have all of the figures. I have always 
understood in these hearings that we were discussing at all times 
overseas operations, costs, and all the rest; but we are not. 

Mr. Houirterp. We will confer on this matter and possibly direct 
a letter to you in regard to it. We might be able to consider it further 
in the hearing tomorrow. 

Are you through, Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Captain Farrington, you may proceed now to give 
us the information you have on this particular flight. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. E. L. FARRINGTON, DIRECTOR, AVIATION 
SAFETY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Captain Farrrneton. Mr. Chairman, in order to save your time, I 
would like to state that any statement I might have in connection with 
this accident is almost exactly the same as you have heard from Gen- 
eral Caldara. 

The Navy and the Air Force investigation is one and the same, you 
might say, ‘and I have no information| that he has not already given 
you. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Could you give us some information as to the mili- 
tary regulations which pertain to flying planes over the metropolitan 
area from your naval base at Los Alamitos? 

Captain Farrreron. We operate under the same rules as pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and as a result of the 
incident over Los Angeles a year ago, the Chief of Naval Operations 
issued a precautionary message to the effect that all naval aircraft 
were to avoid flying over highly populated areas at any altitude, if 
it were avoidable. 

That is not a regulation; it isa precautionary statement. 

Mr. Houtretp. In other words, it is just good advice ? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir; but I would like to add that any 
message such as this from the Chief of Naval Operations has the effect 
of a regulation and is, in fact, an order. It is now being incorporated 
into a standard instruction. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. Do you know anything about the mission of this 
particular plane‘ Did it have a specific mission ¢ 

Captain Farrtnetron. Yes, sir; its mission was a combined one, as 
most of our training flights are. 

Night flying was the first mission. Familiarization, of course, for 
the crew members, both old and new, and instrument flying, also. 

Mr. Morean. Familiarization with what, Captain, the airplane or 
the area / 

Captain Farrineton. The airplane, the area, and general opera- 
tions. That is a standard term, I would say, for general training 
operations. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You have a thickly populated area adjacent to this 
station, all around the so-called Los Angeles Basin. You have many, 
many commercial flights coming into the International Airport and 
into Burbank. 
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Why do you permit these naval training flights to fly over this par- 
ticular area, in view of the fact that it increases the likelihood of such 
accidents 4 

Captain Farrineron. It has been determined that it is Navy policy, 
as set. forth in CNO Dispatch 071730% of February 1957, that naval 
aircraft will not fly over heavily populated areas unless so neces- 
sitated by the military mission assigned. 

(A copy of this message follows:) 


NAVAL MESSAGE, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


DISPATCH NO. 0717308 
From: CNO. 
To: COMAIRLANT/COMAIRPAC/CG AIRFMFLANT/CG AIRFMFPAC 
CNATRA/CNARESTRA/ALL COMNABS. 
Info : CMC, JAG/NAV AVNSAFECEN. 

In view increasing public attention drawn to aircraft accidents involving haz- 
ards to civilian populace and in amplification OPNAVINST 3710.7A, all com- 
mands enjoined to review operating procedures to insure that Navy/Marine air 
traffic avoids overflying heavily populated areas at all times and altitudes 
except where such restriction impairs accomplishment of military flight mission. 

While field traffic patterns, approach, and departure corridors are believed 
presently designed to minimize hazard and annoyance, each command must 
take a critical look at all phases of operations with goal of eliminating such 
hazards. 

Repeated indoctrinal measures required in order insure pilot awareness of the 
individual as well as command responsibility for above program. 

Mr. Howirtevp. Do you have, as a policy, any regulations which 
prohibit training over populated areas in Los Angeles or anywhere 
else? Or any other metropolitan area / 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This message does not control the actions of the 
individuals, as proven by this particular instance, and there are un- 
doubtedly countless other near misses and probable accidents which 
might occur over the area of Los Angeles and its environs. 

Is there any further regulation or restriction contemplated as a 
result of this accident and others ¢ 

Captain Farrincron. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. I think 
you can see it would be practically impossible to operate from Los 
Alamitos if we were to issue regulations that we could not fly over a 
town or village. 

Mr. Howirretp. We are not talking about towns or villages, we 
are talking about thickly populated metropolitan areas. 

There are many areas down here to the south where training flights 
could be made, within a few minutes of this station here. They could 
be made there, rather than to have them take this course right over 
the thickly populated area of Los Angeles and thereby endanger, as 
you did in this instance, the lives of a great many people. The people 
on the ground as well as those in the air. 

a ou have no such flight regulations, and none are contemplated ? 

Captain Farrineron. “Not that I know of, sir. 

However, if as a result of your hearing and the accident investi- 

gation now in process, it appears that additional directives are re- 


quired; they certainly will be issued. (Also see appendix, exhibit C, 
p. S18.) 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. Well, Congress may have to take some action on a 
case like this. Possibly an amendment to an appropriation bill might 
be effective to prevent the expenditure of funds for this purpose. 

Captain Farrrnetron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t mean to say that we 
wouldn’t like to do something like this, but if we are going to operate 
from this station, the pilot must be able to take off and get to alti- 
tude to proceed to his training area. I cannot state what the pilot’s 
intention was, but by telephone I was informed that this pilot, once 
he had gained altitude in the traffic circle around the field, would 
probably proceed southward over uninhabited areas. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Is there any reason why he shouldn’t have at- 
tempted to obtain that altitude over the waters, in view of the fact 
that you are there within a mile or two of the water? Is there any 
reason why he couldn’t have made a turnout over the water and kept 
out there going in a circle until he attained an altitude over the 
thickly populated level of the flight pattern over the metropolitan 
area? Isthere any reason for that? 

Captain Farrineron. It is certainly physically possible to do that. 
However, they do not make a practice of going straight out to sea at 
low altitudes. I believe that also crosses ‘the airw ay, or would cross 
the airway at low altitude, between Los Angeles, Long Beach, and 

San Diego. It would go directly across them. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. Very few planes go from Los Angeles to San 
Diego over the water, compared with the many planes that are com- 
ing “into the pee ee Airport and Burbank over the thickly 
populated ar 

Would you cindiiiee issuing regulations? Would you consider tak- 
ing this matter up with your superiors as to the issuance of regula- 
tions for your naval training operations, there, that such planes 
achieve their altitude out over the ocean before coming over the city 
of Los Angeles and prescribe a height that would take it above the 
ine oming and outgoing traffic pattern? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir, I certainly will and I expect that 
every aspect of such an operation will be looked into as a result of 
our investigation at Los Alamitos. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. I can assure you that this committee is going to 
make a recommendation along this line, and we are going to follow 
through on it. Unless we see some assurance that this type of ac- 
tion is taken to protect the people in the flight pattern over the 
thickly populated area of Los Angles and underneath that flight pat- 
tern, who live in residences, some of us are going to take some legis- 
lative action in one w ay or another to protect the lives of these 
people, both in the flight pattern and underneath it, in this great 
metropolitan area. 

I think these two accidents are all the evidence that we need to 
persuade our colleagues that in this area and other metropolitan areas 
something has to be done about this situation. 

Are there any questions of Captain Farrington ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Captain, would you explain again what type of 
flying the Navy plane was doing and under what conditions ? 

Captain Farrtncron. His mission for that flight was to conduct 
night flying, basically; familiarization with the area and instrument 
practice for the pilot. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Could he have been at the moment on instruments, 
doing instrument practice ? 

Captain Farrrneron. He was not,sir. The statement of a survivor 
confirms that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But he could have been ? 

Captain Farrrneron. It is physically possible, but I think no quali- 
fied pilot would ever do such a thing at this particular time. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Was this plane equipped with the latest electronic 
equipment and radar? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir, it had radar and the standard 
communications and electronic equipment. 

Mr. Lirscoms. These three pilots were members of the Reserve? 

Captain Farrineton. Yes, sir, both of them. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This means they only fly when they come to the 
naval station for their flying time? 

Captain Farrtneron. Yes, sir, that is correct. And they fly on an 
average of, I believe, every 2 w eeks and once a year they go on active 
duty for 2 weeks, which is the time they get most of their flying for 
the year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Do you have any information to give us about the 
eas of these fliers ? 

Captain Farrrneron. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here a statement from Los Alamitos, which states that Lieu- 
tenant Commander Hubenette, who was the plane commander, had 
3,466 hours total flight time. He had flown this particular type air- 
craft for 1,750 hours. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Do you have any record of how many hours he had 
during the past 6 months or the past month ? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir, Ido. He had flown 9.8 hours in the 
last 3 months. 

Mr. Morean. That is total? 

Captain Farrtneton. Total. And 5.5 hours the previous month. 
This is the preliminary information from the investigation. 

Mr. Hourriexp. Is it known whether he was at the stick on this par- 
ticular incident or was his copilot ? 

Captain Farrineron. I can’t answer that. We just don’t know yet. 

a Houtrretp. Do you have the figures on the copilot ? 

Captain Farrrneron. Yes,sir. Lieutenant (jg) Graves had a total 
time of 1,085 hours. In the particular type aircraft, he had = hours. 
He had flown 43.8 hours in this type airplane in the last year. In the 
last 3 months he had flown 6.4 hours. In the last month, he hi id flown 
4.4 hours. 

Mr. Morcan. Is that the last month ? 

Captain Farrineron. The month previous to—— 

Mr. Morcan. That is 4 months previous to this, or would that be 
the month of January ? 

Captain Farrrneron. I have here the figures for the last 12 months, 
the last 3 months and the last month. Now 3 months, 6.4; and 4.4 
would make 10.8 in the last 4 months. 

Mr. Howtrretp. In your judgment, both of these men were com- 
petent pilots and the number of hours which they had flown that type 
of craft should have given them competence in flying that craft! 

Captain Farrineron. Definitely, sir. 
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Mr. Hourrtetp. What is your judgment as to the amount of training 
hours which they had had? 

Now, I see here one had 6.4 hours in the previous 3 months and 
the other had 9.3 hours in 8 months. 

What is your professional judgment as to how that would qualify 
these men for current-flight operations / 

Captain Farrrneron. Well, I would say that this is about average 
for inactive Naval Reserve flyers. 

Mr. Morgan. Were these inactive or active, Captain / 

Captain Farrineron. They are inactive. 

Mr. Morgan. I thought only the active were entitled to weekend 
flying. 

Captain Farrineron. We call them inactive because they are not on 
duty full time. These lads are on duty on weekends when their other 
work doesn’t interfere. 

Mr. Morean. They were assigned to a pay billet? They received 
compensation for this weekend flying / 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

There was something you asked that I didn’t finish, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirterp. I asked about the amount of training, and you said 
it was the average; and I asked you if that was enough training, in 
your professional opinion, to give these men current ‘competenc e in 
operating this type of a plane. 

Captain Farrrncron. From a flight-safety standpoint, sir, 1 would 
like to have every pilot fly more than that in a military aircraft. 
However, there are other considerations and compromises that must 
be made, and I think that there is no one in the military service who 
wouldn’t like to have their pilots fly a good many more hours than 
that a month. Whether active or Reserve. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Then, you would say that these other factors are 
factors of funds that are allowed for this type of training and pos- 
sibly available planes and that sort of thing? 

Captain Farrineron. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. How many planes are you operating out of this Los 
Alamitos station on training work, and how many personnel are you 
training? 

Captain Farrineton. Could I refer that question to the commander, 
over See 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. GEORGE R. CRITTENDEN, AVIATION PLANS 
SECTION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Commander CritreNpEN. We have about 5,000 personnel at this 
base. We are operating around 100 airplanes. 

Mr. Morean. Commander, what is the flying training syllabus called 
for in the annual training requirement? That is flight training for 
the Reserves ? 

Commander Critrenpen. One hundred hours per year. 

Mr. Morean. And the pilot of this aircraft had 15.4 in the last 4 
months. At that rate, then, he would be considerably below the re- 
quirement for the year, would he not? 

Commander Crirre aid N. He could be. It could happen that way. 
You really don’ tknow until the end of the year. 
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Actually, his 2 weeks’ training duty is designed to get at least 40 
hours of the 100. He possibly had not had training duty during that 
4 months. 

Mr. Morgan. Could you advise us when his last active duty period 
was, whether it had been 2 weeks or longer ? 

Commander Critrenven. Not in this particular case; no, sir. All 
of those squadrons have had training duty during the past 6 months. 
Whether this particular pilot was on the training duty, I can’t say. 

Mr. Howirieitp. Where is your next closest naval training station 
for Reserves ¢ 

Commander Crrrrenpen. At Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. I suppose they follow the same procedure, flying 
over the city of Oakland and San Franciso while they are training ¢ 
It isa beautiful city, [know. I enjoy flying over it myself. 

Commander CrirrenDEeNn. The location of that particular airport 
lends itself better for traffic patterns. It is located out on the bay. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do I understand that the requirement of the Navy is 
100 hours per year for the inactive Naval Reserve ? 

Commander Crirrenven. That is the goal, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. What happens if an inactive member of the Naval 
Reserve does not fulfill his 100 hours requirement per year / 

Commander CritrenpeNn. Our average actually in the last 2 years 
has been about 80 hours per pilot. In addition to the number of hours, 
they have certain qualifications that they have to maintain in order to 
fly aircraft. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And what happens if they don’t fulfill their 100-hour 
requirement ? 

Commander Crirrennen. Of course, we take our average—nothing. 
You would have to take this 100 hours at the end of each month mn 
order to know whether in the last 12 months he had or had not 
flown 

Mr. Lirscoms. If you have a pilot who is in the Inactive Reserve 
for a year and he doesn’t fulfill 100 hours, what happens to him? 

Commander Crirrenpen. Nothing. Our average has been 80, as 
T said. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then what is the necessary safety requirement for 
flying time? It is 80, or is it 100? 

Captain Farrrneton. When you put the word “safety” in there 

Mr. Lrescoms. Well, and military proficiency. 

Captain Farrineton. We are legally required for pay purposes to 
fly 4 hours a month. 

Mr. Liescoms. What happens to a man if he doesn’t fly 4 hours per 
month ? 


Captain Farrineton. He does not get paid for the hazardous duty, 
and it 
Mr. Larscoms. Can he remain as a pilot in the Inactive Reserve ? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes; he could remain a pilot. Pilot capa- 
bility in the Inactive Reserve is measured on his past flight experience 
and his current state of proficiency. In order to constantly measure 
this proficiency, regulations promulgated by the Chief of Naval Air 
Reserve Training require certain recent flight requirements. A pilot 
who doesn’t fly for a period of 6 months must complete the original 
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aircraft checkout procedure. In the case of jet pilots, they are re- 
quired, in addition, to fly a minimum of 10 hours over a 6-month period, 
or a recheckout is required. The Naval Air Reserve training program 
is effectively supervised as attested by the following comparative acci- 
dent rate statistics: 

In fiscal 1957, the Navy-wide major accident rate per 10,000 hours flown was 
3.1 against the Naval Air Reserve rate of 2.3; in fiscal 1956, it was 3.3 against 
the Reserve rate of 2.7. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As a safety officer, if a man has not fulfilled his 
required flying time, can he just come to the naval station at any time 
and take up a “plane and fly it, if he hasn’t kept up his proficiency ? ¢ 

Captain Farrincron. Not if I were the commanding officer, sir. 

Mr. Lirescome. If this is ae, it is completely out of line as far as 
your regulations are concerned ? 

Captain Farrrneton. I would say, “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Has any effort been made in recent times to evaluate 
how much time the Inactive Reserve is putting in in flying time? The 
members? 

Captain Farrtneron. We have those statistics. I believe Com- 
mander Crittenden stated that our average is running 80 hours, rather 
than 100, a year. 

Mr. Liescoms. If you take the average, you might come out all right, 
but are you looking at the individual men? Because individual men 
fly individual airplanes, and this is where you get into some safety 
factors. 

Captain Farrtneton. Yes, sir. Each station commander in the 
Reserve program, or any other station, is bound to see that pilots under 
his command meet the requirements as laid down, and if people are 
flying that are not fully qualified, or that have not maintained pro- 
ficiency, I don’t know of it. Individual pilots of single-engine 
and aircrew members of multiengine aircraft are encouraged to fly a 
often as possible. Pilot and crew-member qualifications are review sa 
prior to their being scheduled for any flight. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Has the case of Lt. (jg.) Ronald F. Reitano been 
called to your attention, sir? 

Captain Farrrneron. I recall the name, yes, sir. He was involved 
in an accident some months ago. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Inasmuch as we are in some other phases of this 
hearing, I would like to again call your attention to the case of Ron- 
ald F. ‘Reitano, and have you check his flight record and flying time, 
as a man flying i in jet aircraft. 

According to the testimony here this morning, and from the flight 
records I have seen and his log, he was not anywhere near the stand- 
ard of requirements that you are discussing here today. And I am 
wondering how many people in the Inactive Reserve are in the same 
situation as Lieutenant (jg.) Reitano was. 

Captain Farrineron. I am not familiar with the details of his case, 
sir. 

Mr. Larscomp. I can tell you. For instance, in January 1957, he had 
no hours. In February 1957, no hours. March, 2 hours. April, no 
hours. May, no hours. And June, 1 hour. He was killed in an 
accident. 

Captain Farrineron. He was conducting a gunnery exercise. 
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Mr. Ho.trtetp. Pulling the tow, I believe. 

Captain Farrieron. I am not familiar with those figures. If they 
are true, in my opinion, it is not enough. I wonder if that includes 
his time in all planes, or in a specific type plane. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you look into that, and furnish the com- 
mittee your figures on that for the year previous to the accident ? 

Captain Farrineton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested i is as follows :) 

Lieutenant (junior grade) Reitano had a total flight time of 1,203.1 hours of 


which 249.2 hours were in the F9F. Records on his experience over the past year 
reveal : 











| | | | 

| FOF-6! | TV-22 SNB3 SNJ‘¢ | Total for 

| month 
yo i ES : a * ie ie 7 i, | aah a na pea | a FT 8 nan cit ie nee 
1956—July } 2.1 | 16.1 1.2 | 46.4 
August I 2.0 2.0 
September... --___- vans 2.0 | 2.0 
October _ _. r a 2.0 | 2.0 
November_.__- 2.5 | ‘ 2.5 | 5.0 
December | — 4 2.0 2.0 
1957—January } 5.5 | 5.5 

February. : | nA ‘ei . | 0 
March | 2.0 3.3 | | 5.3 
— beeen |. =e a. 

May ; . | 2. ( ys 
June.__.. 1.0 3.0 4.0 
July 4.6 2.0 6.6 
Total... 43.2 | 3.3 37.1 1.2 84.8 


! Single-engine jet. 

2 Single-engine trainer. 

3 Twin-engine Beechcraft. 

4 Single-engine propeller trainer. 


Mr. Lirscoms. I was talking about Lieutenant (jg) Reitano be- 
cause I believe it points up a problem that the Naval Reserve and 
other Reserve programs should be looked into to be sure we are 
required adequate training. This is one specific case. 

1 don’t want to see the program just float along under the assump- 
tion that everything is all right. We have cause for concern. There 
has been in the Los Angeles area in the past 22 days, 100 aircraft 
deaths. This is coming to be a very serious item. 

Mr. Hoxirteip. Captain, can you tell us what flight plan this Navy 
pilot filed before he left ? 

Captain Farrineron. Yes, sir. It was a visual flight plan for a 
local area flight. Visual flight rules. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Did he file a flight plan expressing an intention 
to fly south ? 

Captain Farrtneton. I haven't seen the flight plan, but the normal 
procedure in a case such as this would be to file the flight plan 
mentioned with operations officer of the station, and under a local plan 
he could fly in a radius, except for restricted areas, of 150 miles, north, 
south, east, or west. 

Mr. Howrrre.p. Would you furnish this committee a facsimile of 
the flight plan which this pilot filed 

Captain Farrineron. | think I would be able to when the investiga- 
tion is finished. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is there any reason why we shouldn’t have the plan 
itself—the investigation has nothing to do with the plan that he 
filed ¢ 
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Captain Farrincron. We can request it by airmail. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you, very much. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Local clearance flight plan as requested for record insert is as follows: 

Type flight: local. 

Plane type: P2V. 

Plane number: 203. 

Estimated time of departure: 1900. 
Estimated duration: 2 hours. 
Unit: Patrol squadron 773. 

Pilot: Hubenette. 

The above is the normal format for a local flight based on an operating unit’s 
daily flight schedule. This information is furnished to the tower operator. 
Other details, including names of other persons aboard, fuel load and type of 
training to be conducted, remains in custody of the unit to which aircraft 
belongs. 

On a local flight plan such as this the directions of flight after departing the 
local traffic pattern are left to the discretion of the pilot, hence do not appear 
on the flight plan as they would on a point-to-point flight via airways. 

Mr. Houirretp. We have been informed he filed a plan to fly to- 
ward the south, which would have taken him over a very sparse area 
compared with where he was when the accident occurred, and that is 
why we would like to find this out. 

Mr. Morcan. Under VFR conditions, or VFR flight plans, is the 
pilot restricted to what he files, or may he alter that plan once he is 
in the air, and go to another area? If he had filed a plan to go south, 
has he the option of changing that plan once he is in the air, to go 
anyplace in that 150-mile area? 

C — Farrineton. He has the option of going anywhere within 
that 150-mile area, as long as he doesn’t go into a restricted area. 

Mr. Morcan. On a collision course, C aptain, which aircraft has the 
right-of-way ? 

Cc aptain Farrrneron. The rule in a crossing situation, such as this, 
is that the aircraft which has another aircraft on its right is bound to 
stay clear. In other words, the Navy P2V, in this case, had the right- 
of-way and the C-118, if he saw the P2V, was bound to take action 
to avoid collision. 

Mr. Morean. Was the Navy plane still in a climb or has that been 
determined yet? 

Captain Farrtneron. Not for sure. We think it probably was in 
a climb, but it hasn’t been determined finally yet. 

Mr. Morcan. Has it been determined whether or not it was still in 
a turn? 

Captain Farrtneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Was the airport plane in a turn, or was it on a straight 
climb ? 

Captain Farrineron. That has not been determined at this time. 

Mr. Morean. Has it been determined whether the aircraft com- 
mander in the left seat or the copilot in the right seat had control 
of the two individual aircrafts? 

Captain Farrrneton. We do not have that information. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, we asked the captain for the flying 
experience of the Navy pilots involved. We might ask the Air Force 
for the same information on the MATS airplane. 

General Catpara. We have that. General Wilson will give that. 
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General Wiison. For the MATS aircraft, the aircraft commander, 
Major Augestinborg had 7,700 flying hours, total. He had been in 
the MATS for 7 years, had a total of 3,000 hours approximately in 
this type of aircraft. 

Mr. Pinmieum This was your pilot? 

General Witson. This was the aircraft commander. The man sit- 
ting in the left-hand seat. 

Mr. Hovirrevp. He was taking training I suppose. 

General Witson. It was his responsibility to see that these two co- 
pilots received training on this mission. 

The captain had a total of 5,000 hours, was a recent graduate of the 
Transition Training Unit down in Palm Beach, Fla, and had just 
graduated in the past month and had just approximately 100 hours in 
the C-118. 

The young lieutenant, the second lieutenant, had a total of 500 
hours, had graduated just this past summer from flying school, had 
gone to the Transition Training Unit in Florida and graduated by 
September and had accumulated approximately 300 hours in a C-118 
by the time of this accident. Both of these men were in the copilot 
category. The copilot of more experience had not yet passed his ek 
for the first pilot rating. 

Mr. Morean. Do you know which of these copilots was riding in the 
right seat ? 

General Witson. I don’t think that has been definitely established 
but by regulation anytime any of our aircraft carry passengers, it is a 
MATS regulation that the aircraft commander occupies the left seat. 
Since this aircraft commander had been in the system a long time I 
feel fairly certain that he was in the left seat. 

Mr. Morcan. The pilot and the copilot are responsible for certain 
areas of the aircraft as to observing other aircraft in the vicinity, are 
they not? 

General Wirson. That is true. 

Mr. Morcan. The copilot is responsible for the right side. 

General Witson. The right side and the aircraft commander the 
left; others in the crew, when they are flying in areas like that, are 
required to be on the lookout for other aircraft and advise the aircraft 
commander. 

Mr. Houirtetp. As far as your records show the Navy plane did 
strike the MATS plane as described by General Caldara ? 

General Witson. As far as I know, in talking to General Cassidy 
on the phone, it is substantially the way General Caldara explained 
it. The Navy airplane was coming generally from the south, going 
in a south-to-north direction and our aircraft in a general west-to-east 
direction. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Had this plane, on its previous trip, taken off from 
McGuire and taken a load of people out to the Los Angeles terminal ? 

General Wiison. The aircraft had but five passengers when it 
landed at San Bernardino. It had just completed the crew rest and 
filed a flight plan to take off for McGuire. 

Mr. Houirtevp. As far as your regulations are concerned your pilot 
was complying with the military regulations in his takeoff regard- 
ing his general direction and his altitude and so forth ¢ 

General Witson. Yes, sir. As I understand it, from General Cas- 
sidy, he filed an instrument flight plan at Long Beach and had asked 
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for a radar monitor and received it, from the local GCA at Long 
Beach. 

Mr. Hottrretp. This would have extended over the 5-mile zone? 

General Wirson. It could have, but this particular GCA, I under- 
stand, had a technical limitation that only permitted surveillance up 
to about 6 miles; so, although I have no information on that, I rather 
doubt that this particular radar had the aircraft under surveillance 
at the time of the impact. 

Mr. Ho.rrtexp. There is no mechanical contrivance, is there, that 
would alert an airplane of another airplane close to it? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. In the C-118 we have an anticollision 
light that is supposed to be on, of course, at all times in flight. We 
feel that the light was on, although General Cassidy at this time has 
not definitely established that the light was on. 

General Catpara. This is a flashing light on the aircraft fuselage. 
Ground witness statements specify that the flashing light was working 
on the C-118 at the time of the crash and there was no such light on 
the P2V. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I am glad to have that information, but I think my 
question was directed to whether there was any type of an electronic 
device that would notify the pilot that another plane was approach- 
ing. Something of a radar type. 

General Witson. We do have a radar on the C—118, but I do not 
know whether the radar was on at the time and being used for that 
purpose. It is normally customary, though, to use it, of course. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. Would that have alerted the pilot of your craft 
that another plane was around ? 

General Wizson. Not necessarily. 

General Catpara. That is just a warning to the other aircraft, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suarp. The radar? 

General Catpara. I am sorry. 

General Wiison. If the radar was on and he saw the blip on the 
scope, that would have been a warning; but we have no information 
as to whether that was done. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. How dependable is that ? 

General Wirson. It is a very good radar. 

Mr. Hoxirterp. I mean the method of detecting a plane coming 
close to you. Isthat a dependable method ? 

General Witson. I doubt seriously that from that direction there 
would necessarily be any positive assurance that there was a blip on 
there, and therefore a warning that there was an object in the air 
coming from that direction. 

Mr. Moran. General, did your investigation find that there was 
any ground control radar at the Long Beach Municipal Airport? 

General Carpara. I have no information at this time on that. 

Mr. Morean. Is there a ground control radar at Los Alamitos, 
Captain, for GCA? 

Captain Farrineron. I feel quite sure there is GCA. 

Mr. Morcan. What would be the range of the GCA equipment and 
would it be long enough to pick up something like this? 

Captain Farrtneron. Y es, sir; it would, “put they are not used for 
that purpose. They are only used for landings. They are used for 
approaches and landings. 
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Mr. Morean. There is no ground control radar in operation in this 
area that might have picked this up on its scope? 

Captain FARRINGTON. No, sir; not of the type that would be used 
for this purpose at Los Alamitos. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is installed at Long Beach Municipal Airport 
a surveillance-type radar that we designate as the ASR-3. It has 
been commissioned and is functioning for arrival control because, as 
we get these radars in to train our people, we go into one function and 
then another function. It has not been commissioned nor has depar- 
ture control been established. That is for following departing air- 
craft. 

The control tower, the air traffic controller in the control tower at 
Long Beach, did check the radar as the MATS C-118 took off and 
prior to making his right turn to be sure that the air was clear. There 
was no more traffic within the control zone and the aircraft took off 
and made his right turn. The collision was not seen by the tower on 

radar visually although the explosions were seen by three towers, Los 
Alamitos, El Toro, and Long Beach, after the collision had occurred. 

The weather was, as prev iously stated, 15 miles visibility, unlimited 
ceiling. They were both operating under visual flight rules. There 
were no inbound planes spotted by radar, although they don’t use the 
radar for that purpose. 

Mr. Hour. What training would they get at Long Beach that they 
couldn’t get at San Bernardino ? 

General Wixson. They were authorized at their home station to 
go to Norton, remain overnight at Long Beach, and proceed back. 
No more than a takeoff procedure and getting the necessary clearances 
and landing. 

Mr. Hour. They could have gotten the same training at San Ber- 
nardino as at Long Beach? 

General Witson. They got it twice instead of once. They got per- 
mission from their home station in making up the flight plan. 

Mr. Horr. Could they get the same training at San Bernardino as 
they got at Long Beach ? 

General Witson. It is another field to go into, and so forth. 

Mr. Hour. The difference is, there are more people. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Before we adjourn, the Chair will make the fol- 
lowing request, Mr. Thomas, General Caldara and Captain Farring- 
ton. Will you immediately inform this committee of any further in- 
formation which is received on this, and also, of course, on the report, 
the final report which each of you will receive on this. If you receive 
any information in the meantime, if you will furnish it to us in the 
form of a written report, the committee will be glad to receive it. 

The Chair, with the concurrence of the committee, will direct today 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, a letter of inquiry in regard 
to this matter, asking for certain specific information. 

If there are no further questions, the subcommittee will stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock and the room will be 
announced. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 6, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in Room 1501, New House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, Lipscomb, 
and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Mor- 
gan, chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, 
investigators. 

Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to ask your witness to bear with us for 
about 10 or 15 minutes in order that’ we might put on a witness for a 
short statement. Mr. Fred Atkins, an operator of a small airline, 
Central Air Transport, who flew in this morning from California, 
wishes to make a short statement. 

Mr. Atkins, are you in the room ? 

Mr. ArKINs. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Will you please take a seat over here and we will 
give you the courtesy of the witness chair for a short statement. 

Mr. Houirreip. I understand you have no prepared statement and 
expect to speak from notes. 

Mr. Arxrins. I do havea short prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF FRED R. ATKINS, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL AIR 
TRANSPORT, BURBANK, CALIF. 


Mr. Arxins. My name is Fred R. Atkins. I am president of Cen- 
tral Air Transport of Burbank, Calif. 

I want to thank the Chairman of the committee for allowing me to 
make this emergency statement. I speak in behalf of my own com- 
pany, and I believe that I state the position of the majority of the 
independent airlines. 

My company was founded in 1946. We presently operate two DC-4 
aircraft. We employ at the present time approximately 25 pilots and 
copilots. 

Our company sustained a loss of about $120,000 in the calendar 
year of 1957. We used to have a roster of approximately 42 pilots 
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and navigators, but due to a lack of business, the personnel has dropped 
down. 

Some of our former pilots are now drawing $40 a week unemploy- 
ment. Once a pilot is out of work for about a year, he ceases to be a 
pilot. That is, in the sense of the word that he ceases to be as good 
a pilot as if his occupation was on a continuing basis. 

I would like to read the points about the general condition of this 
industry and make an emergency proposal. 

At present, the supplemental air carriers are desperately close to 
becoming, in medical parlance, terminal cases. The urgency is so 
great that interim action by the Military Operations Subcommittee is 
necessary to save the situation, pending the final committee report. 

This crisis is especially significant to the airlift capacity of this 
country, both in war and in peace. Already the following 4 carriers 
have ceased operations in connection with defense transportation, and 
3 of these companies are virtually out of business. The four com- 
panies are: 

California-Eastern, which had a roster of 120 pilots; 12 DC—4 air- 
craft. They ceased service in December 1957. 

Meteor Air Transport, which had a roster of 75 pilots; 4 DC-4’s, 
5 C-46’s, ceased operations in January 1958. 

West Air Transport, a roster of 50 pilots; 2 DC-4’s and 6 C-+46’s 
has curtailed operations down to practically nothing. 

World-Wide Airlines, which had 10 pilots and 1 DCH, ceased 
operations in January 1958. 

California-Eastern, Meteor, and West Air each operated its own 
maintenance shops, which they have been forced to abandon or to sell. 

Other carriers in the supplemental category, including my own 
company, will follow these four if immediate action is not taken. 
Once the capability of these small companies is lost, there is no way 
to revive them. These companies each represent a team organiz: ition 
providing the nucleus for rapid overnight expansion. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has carved out a field for these sup- 
plemental carriers. By establishing a supplemental category, they 
have recognized the need for this type of service not supplied by any 
other carriers. 

However, the field is new and still being developed, and in the in- 
terim these carriers are almost totally dependent on military business. 

This became the situation as a result of these carriers putting all 
their operations at the disposal of the Government during the Korean 
emergency from 1950 through 1953. 

The fact that they serviced the military requirements penalized 
them in the civilian market, and they lost out in the domestic field of 
air coach and air freight, which they had pioneered and developed. 

Once these carriers are in a healthy condition, they can survive in 
the civilian area and still be available should the militar y call them. 

This is an emergency. Immediate measures must be taken and can 
be justified in the interests of national defense if these valuable 
‘adres are to be saved. 

The Air Force admits the responsibility. On January 23, 1958, 
Assistant Secretary for Air Dudley Sharp, told the Holifield com- 
mittee that the MATS policy deserves another review in the light of 
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the financial plight of several independent carriers with equipment 
assigned to the CRAF program. 

Mr. Sharp also said: 

We feel it our responsibility to keep these CRAF planes exercised to a minimum 
if there is not enough commercial business to sustain them. 


SUGGESTED REMEDY 


The independent airlines have 48 DC-—4’s, most of them assigned to 
CRAF. If 24 of these planes, half of the independent fleet, were 
employed by MATS for the next 90 days at a minimum utilization of 
10 hours per day, it would provide the necessary transfusion to pre- 
serve this vital defense capacity. 

It is suggested that the Air Force direct MATS to inaugurate a 
program which would utilize 24 planes on the above basis. 

The independent airlines would set up a pool of 24 DC-4’s which 
would receive a minimum average seeekian of 10 hours a day. 
These planes: would be available to go anywhere, fulfilling MATS 
cargo and passenger requirements. 

This pool, it is my understanding, would reinforce MATS’ capa- 
bility right now at a time when MATS is retiring 120 C—54’s and has 
only 6 ¢ C_133’s for replacement. This greatly reduces MATS’ cargo 

‘apacity, and the independent airlines DC-4’s would qualify for such 
cargo work, as well as for passenger service where pressurization is 
not essential. 

This program would be in the nature of an experiment, providing 
the Air Force with data on both the performance and cost of MATS 
missions to various destinations under test conditions. 

Now, by test conditions, I mean in connection with the proposed bail- 
ment program, which did call for, I believe, war games or other test 
eXercises. 

That is the sum and substance of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Howirretp. How long has your company been in existence, Mr. 
Atkins? 


Mr. Arxins. Since 1946. 

Mr. Hortrretp. You were doing commercial business before the 
Korean episode ¢ 

Mr. ArKins. Yes, we were. 

Mr. Howirtetp. Then you went all out in Korean work ? 

Mr. Arxins. My company operated on commercial air movements 
from 1951 through 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Since then, most of your business has been with the 
military ¢ 

Mr. Arkins. 98 percent of our business has always been with the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Houirrevp. And your testimony is that your company and other 


companies of a similar nature are facing the prospect of going out 
of business ? 


Mr. Arxins. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Unless some emergency adjustment is made? 
Mr. Arxins. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. Have you any questions, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Houtriep. Mr. Secretary, you have heard the appeal of this 
gentleman, representing one of the smaller lines. The Chair can onl 
ask that you give it consideration on the basis of the emergency which 
he states that his company and others are facing right at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Atkins, for your testimony. 

Mr. Arxins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. General Caldara, at the direction of the members of 
the subcommittee, I have sent letters to Secretary Sharp and Secretary 
of the Navy Gates, the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, and the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Mr. Durfee, and the letters 
are quite similar. 

Among other things contained in the letter, I have this followin 
suggestion which has been made. While this pertains to the sieve 
operations in Los Alamitos, it might be immediately applicable to any 
other military training bases of any of the three services, as far as 
some phases of it are concerned, at least. 

I suggest as a possible safety regulation that a directive be issued requiring 
all planes taking off from the Los Alamitos Naval Base to turn left over the 
ocean and attain an altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruising over the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. Such an altitude would be safely above the landing 
and takeoff altitudes of commercial planes using our metropolitan airports. It 
would have prevented the recent air collision over the Los Angeles area. 

I have made that in the nature of a general recommendation for 
consideration of the Navy. Had this type of a regulation been fol- 
lowed, the 36 or 37 boys, servicemen ening inthe MATS plane, and 
the pilots and so forth would have been saved this collision. 

It seems like a reasonable solution to that specific situation, and 
certainly I would ask the Secretary, Mr. Sharp, to take under consid- 
eration consultation with the respective people of the other services, or 
have your representatives take under consideration consultation for 
the purpose of arriving at a regulation which might be uniformly 
enforced at training bases adjacent to large metropolitan areas. This 
should take into consideration the heavy traffic at lower altitudes 
approaching the major airports and taking off from the major air- 
ports, and should have such cruising as needs to be done by service 
planes done above that altitude over these metropolitan areas. Then 
if there should happen to be plane failure or something like that, they 
would have an opportunity to glide out of the metropolitan area, and 
also it would probably reduce to a great extent collisions that might 
occur. 

I just wanted to put that in the record this morning before we 
proceed. 

(The correspondence referred to and the replies thereto appear in 
appendix, exhibit C, p. 809.) 

If you have any comment on that, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Suarp. The Air Force has an existing regulation somewhat 
along this line. I think General Caldara might comment on it as he 
is more familiar with the regulation as it comes within his area. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH D. C. CALDARA, 
DIRECTOR OF FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY BRIG. GEN. ALBERT T. WILSON, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE; COL. EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRANS- 
PORTATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND 
LT. COL. THOMAS K. POTTER, JR., OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Catpara. Air Force regulations that have to do with the 
operations of aircraft spells out specifically under the Control of 
Local Air Force VFR local traffic which is applicable to this particu- 
lar accident ; paragraph 1, subparagraph (5) : 

A local commander having jurisdiction over local flying activities will estab- 
lish local flying areas within 100 miles of his base. He will locate the areas in 
so far as practicable outside populous areas, control areas and control zones, to 
use the least congested airspace within the 100-mile limit. 

When required, the commander of a major air cOmmand may authorize the 
extension of a local flying area. 

We have one other point on this. The local commander also has the 
authority to increase the minimums, to raise the minimum altitude if 
he so desires, or to direct that the traffic go on any route. 

Under the existing Air Force regulation, Mr. Chairman, our com- 
manders can go along with such a directive. 

Mr. Hourrretp. So that this suggestion is in line with your prece- 
ent, and you do have permissive authority to do it at the present time. 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Then it becomes a matter of judgment of the local 
commander whether he should do it 

General Caupara. As he is advised by his operations people, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. As Director of the Flight Safety Research, do you 
have any supervision or continuing interest, or are any reports made 
to you in regard to actions at local training areas ? 

General Catpara. We have supervision. Reports aren’t necessarily 
made to us, but as I will describe later, we survey these areas contin- 
uingly and as a result we are involved in these things. 

We have had occasion in the past to recommend to a commander 
who adopted the recommendation, the day that it was recommended, 
to change the flight pattern on a joint use, joint civilian-military 
air base. 

The civil operators have been making the flight pattern to the left, 
actually, to the end of the runway, which was over a nearby city. 

As a result of a survey, we recommended that the flight pattern 
be changed to the right. The civil operators didn’t change it, but we 
got authority for the Air Force to change it and we did it, because 
by turning to the right we were flying out over jack pine and there 
weren’t any buildings underneath us, on the premise that if we did 
have a takeoff accident we were better able to do it. 

Now, I am not pointing any finger at the civil operators. There 
are certain advantages to flying over a lighted area at night in climb- 
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ing out VFR than there is flying over a black area where there are no 
lights, flying in this case over woods and swamp. 

However, the Air Force did adopt this in the past in previous in- 
stances, so we do participate to that extent from a flying safety stand- 
point. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Are you aware as to whether the Navy has this same 
type of directive? 

General Catpara. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do you have any supervision over decisions as to 
the altitude at which planes fly over metropolitan areas close to Air 
Force training bases ? 

General Caupara. As established under this regulation, yes, sir, On 
the establishment of operation surveys, we will get into it. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I hope in the future you will make a study of the 
altitudes of the incoming and outgoing planes close by the metro- 
politan areas, and establish altitudes for your training planes to be 
up above that. 

I cannot see where it would jeopardize your training or be a handi- 

sap to you in this particular instance. We have obtained figures from 
the C ivil Aeronautics Administration showing that most of the planes 
coming in over the San Bernardino Range and the other range come 
in at about—I think the highest one that was noted on the map was 
around 5,000 feet getting over those mountains, and then it slanted 
right down. 

The same, of course, would be true in taking off. 

Now, this naval plane had circled out to sea, as it did circle, and 
obtained its altitude there either by a wide sweep or by a spiral. It 
could have flown over the complete traffic pattern in Los Angeles and 
this crash would have been prevented. It would not have occurred. 

It seems like a reasonable request to make, in line with the safety of 
lives and property, not only of the civilian population, but people like 
your own people operating these MATS planes. 

General Caupara. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you we will incorpo- 
rate into our regular operations safety survey program a section that 
will have to do with this, and make adequate recommendations as we 
see them to the commanders. 

Mr. Hotirterp. When you make the changes in your regulations, will 
you submit a copy of it to this committee ? 

General Catpera. I certainly shall. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much. 

You may now proceed with your prepared statement, sir. 

General Carpara. Mr. Chairman, I will read this statement. 

My name is Joseph D. C. Caldara, major general, United States Air 
Force. I am assigned to duty as the Director of Flight Safety Re- 
search, Office of the Inspector General, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

My presentation will be an analysis of the United States Air Force 
flight safety experiences and its aircraft accident prevention activ- 
ities. As part of this presentation, we will use 10 charts. 

General Catpara. Scope of USAF operations. 

All mention of the Air Force in this presentation includes the Re- 
serve flying forces. For accident prevention purposes we do not dif- 
ferentiate between the Regular Air Force establishment, the Air Re- 
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serve, and the Air National Guard. United States Air Force accident 
information, data, and statistics include the Reserve forces. 

In order to understand why the Air Force places the emphasis on 
aircraft accident prevention that it does, some idea of the scope of 
Air Force operations is required. 

Many people do not realize it, but at any given moment of the day 
the Air Force has between 1,100 and 1,200 aircraft airborne somewhere 
in the world. 

The number of Air Force aircraft airborne at any given moment al- 
most equals the total inventory of United States domestic airlines 
which have some 1,350 aircraft in service. 

In the last 60 seconds, Air Force aircraft have flown some 4,750 
miles. This is equivalent to crossing the United States twice a min- 
ute; traveling to the moon in 1 hour, or 2 trips a year to the sun. 

What are the costs in aircraft accidents that result from such oper- 
ations? Since 1950, Air Force aircraft accidents have resulted in 
5,599 aircraft being destroyed, 2,764 pilots being fatally injured, and 
1,260 pilots receiving major, nonfatal injuries. 

This is the accident price that has been paid to train for the Air 
Force mission. 


CONCERN ABOUT ACCIDENTS 


Prevention of aircraft accidents is a problem of major magnitude 
and deep concern. 

The portions of this presentation that show the accident situation 
is less critical than in the past are not intended to indicate that the 
Air Force is satisfied or is any less dedicated to the prevention and 
elimination of aircraft accidents. 

In any military operation, safety cannot necessarily be of primary 
importance. The Air Force can stop all aircraft accidents by staying 
on the ground or by flying only under completely artificial conditions. 

However, the Air Force has a mission which has been assigned by 
the Congress and the people of the United States. The primary job 
is to accomplish that mission. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Houirietp. You don’t mind interruptions, General ? 

General CaLtpara. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Lipscomb—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Could you explain further this paragraph about 
safety, and why safety cannot necessarily be of primary importance? 

General Capra. Sir, if 1 may give a particular example: The Air 
Defense Command charged with the air defense of the United States 
at times has to scramble fighters under weather conditions that are 
less than desirable in order to identify an aircraft or something 
reported by radar. If we wanted to avoid an accident which could 
induce a young fighter pilot—to want to avoid a situation, if I may 
correct myself, avoid a situation which might induce a young fighter 
amg to have an accident due to weather, we wouldn’t scramble ‘them 
yut the mission of the Air Force says these unidentified aircraft must 
be checked so we have to scramble the fighter. I use that as an exam- 
ple of not being able to fly and train. We have to train. This is part 
of our training. 

If we only scrambled in good weather, we would be operating under 
what we would call artificial conditions. 
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Mr. Lipscomp. Is safety one of the primary things that the Air 
Force thinks of as important ? 

General Caupara. As I will say a little later, sir, safety is inherent 
in every Air Force mission. I think perhaps I could explain it as 
we go along. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there any way of distinguishing between your 
peacetime operation and your wartime operation ? 

General Catpara. As far as combat mission training is concerned, 
no,sir. Other than the fact that we don’t get shot at. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I notice in the rest of your statement that you put 
a lot of emphasis on safety in your operation, but I get the impression 
from all the things that 1 have read in other previous statements that 
you always emphasize the fact that you can’t put primary importance 
on safety because of the military operations. It doesn’t look good 
in print, to me. 

comand Catpara. We try to call it just the way we see it in our 
office, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is your primary mission insofar as safety to 
the public in time of peace is concerned # 

General CaLpara. My primary mission is to conserve the combat 
capability of the Air Force for use in war. Our primary mission with 
regard to safety to the public is to prevent any accident that might 
involve the public. That is my mission as Director of Flight Safety 
Research. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In having war games or trials would you still go 
ahead with it if the safety of the public was involved ? 

General Carpara. I doubt it, sir. 

We have participated—representatives of my directorate have par- 
ticipated and made recommendations to various operational echelons 
of the major commands of the Air Force and we have never had one 
of the recommendations ignored. 

Mr. Lrescoms. In my opinion, air safety is one of the primary 
things in which the Air Force should be interested. 

General Catpara. I think it isin the Air Force. 

Mr. Liescoms. You don’t say that, though. 

General Carpara. I am afraid that I don’t make myself very clear, 
then. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Now you are, but I mean in your statements. 

One statement that was made in 1957 says your military opera- 
tion prevents safety from being the paramount consideration. 

In another one made in 1956 you make exactly the statement: that 
you are making now. 

I think air safety in time of peace should be one of the things of 
primary importance to the Air Force. I don’t mean just to the mili- 
tary but you have a responsibility to the people too. 

(zeneral Catpara. Very definitely, sir. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Suarpr. I would think that the safety of the general public 
should certainly be one of the primary considerations in peacetime. 
I think the general is referring more to the safety of the pilots of our 
own forces. We sometimes have to make that of secondary impor- 
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tance to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission of defense but 
as far as the public is concerned I would say it should be a primary 
consideration of anything we do in peacetime. 

Mr. Lipscoms. When you have a war mission, does it come within 
your jurisdiction to consider what safety considerations should be 
accorded to the public ? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. In the realm of aircraft accident pre- 
vention. I act as the advisor to the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Liescoms. Safety, to you, is the prime consideration, then ? 

General Catpara. Safety, to me,ismy No.1job. Iam the Director 
of Flight Safety Research in the Air Force and my job is to prevent 
every aircraft accident if it is possible, within the Air Force. There 
is no question in my mind, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Lirscoms. | want no question in the public’s mind that the mil- 
itary would go ahead with their problem of accomplishing a mission 
and not consider the safety of civilians as well as pilots. 

Mr. Suarpr. There is no question of that, Mr. Lipscomb. 

General Caupara. Air Force concern over aircraft accidents arises 
initially because of the humanitarian aspects involved. The human 
suffering caused by accidents can only be guessed at and no attempt is 
made to measure it in dollars. Further, it is fully appreciated that 
national resources are not unlimited, hence the concern for the huge 
monetary loss. Safety of flight is of vital concern to the Air Force 
for the very practical military reason of conserving the combat capa- 
bility which is essential to the defense of the country. 

In the Air Force, aircraft accident prevention is one of the predom- 
inant responsibilities of commanders at all echelons. Each Air Force 
ciate not only has inherent moral responsibilities toward air- 
craft accident prevention, but is specifically bound to this effort by 
command directives. This concept is traditional in the Air Force 
and is thoroughly understood by its officers, airmen, and civilians. 

The primary purpose of an aircraft-accident-prevention program 
is to support accomplishment of the Air Force mission through safe 
and efficient operation of aircraft. The program does not restrict 
the flying mission by inhibiting flying personnel, by unwarranted 
grounding or restricting of aircraft, or by impractical recommenda- 
tions requiring action beyond the limits of available resources. Mili- 
tary flying requirements introduce hazards which cannot always be 
Dedanted or avoided. 

Aircrews must be capable of flying whereyer and whenever directed, 
worldwide. The need for maintaining such a capability imposes the 
requirement for continual training to insure the necessary high degree 
of aircrew proficiency. The successful accomplishment of the Air 
Force mission must be the deciding factor in all operations, even at 
the expense of taking calculated risks. 

‘And here I would like to insert that the calculated risks are directed 
toward the Air Force pilot, crew, and aircraft and certainly not at 
the expense of civilians. 

Aircraft accidents impair the combat effectiveness of any opera- 
tional Air Force unit. Thus, a dynamic aircraft-accident-prevention 
program is fundamental to the conservation of Air Force resources. 

Secretary Douglas, General White, the Air Staff, commanders, and 
all other personnel connected with Air Force flying operations are 
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aware of the serious impact that accident losses have on our combat 
capability. No other program in the Air Force receives more atten- 
tion from as many people as that of accident prevention. Flying 
safety cuts across practically all fields of endeavor, and is necessarily 
an integral part of the entire air operation. 


ACCIDENT TRENDS 


All accident data mentioned in this presentation are for calendar 
years. Accident statistics are maintained on a calendar year basis. 

In 1922 the Air Force had 506 major aircraft accidents per 100,000 
hours of aircraft flying time. By 1947 this rate had declined to 44. 
A major accident is defined as one which resulted in destruction or 
substantial damage to an aircraft. The accident rate is used as a yard- 
stick—as a measure of the aviation hazard experienced. It permits 
the Air Force to follow what is happening to accident frequency over 
a period of time. Rates can be computed using different bases of ex- 
posure; however, the one most commonly used 1s a rate computed per 
standard unit of 100,000 hours of aircraft flying time. 

Since 1947, chart 1, the rate has continued to decrease until, at the 
end of 1954 it was 20 per 100,000 hours of flying. In 1955 the rate of 
major accidents decreased to 17. In 1956 the rate went down to 15, 
and for 1957 the rate was reduced to 13.6—an alltime low. The rate 
of aircraft destroyed, fatal accidents, and fatality rates have also de- 
clined over the past years. A fatal accident is one in which one or 
more persons are fatally injured. Fatalities represent the total num- 
ber of people fatally injured. However, these rates have not come 
down as precipitously as the major aircraft accident rate. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHarT 1 
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General Catpara. A grim paradox to the lowered major accident 
rate, chart 2, is that in 1947 less than one-third of the aircraft involved 
in accidents were destroyed. Today almost 55 percent of the aircraft 
involved in accidents are complete wrecks. This is because the high 
performance and tremendous speeds of modern flight commit the air- 
craft to almost certain destruction if its flight path is interrupted or to 


extensive damage if it touches down under any but the most controlled 
conditions. 


(The chart referred to follows :) 
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General Cautpara. By the same token, chart 3, the percent of major 
accidents which are fatal has increased. Back in the 1930’s, 8 percent 
or about 1 in every 13 major accidents resulted in a fatality. In 1947, 
13 percent of the major accidents resulted in a death. Today, 23 
percent of the major accidents, or about 1 out of every 4 major acci- 
dents result in one or more persons being fatally injured. 

The significance of this relationship lies in the fact that although 
the probability of occurrence of major accidents is less now than it 
was previously, any major accident is likely to be more serious than it 
ever was before. As we continue to build higher performance and 
greater speed into our aircraft, any single accident 1s apt to be more 


disastrous than it was in the past. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
CHART 3 
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CURRENT ACCIDENT LOSSES 


General Catpara. During the calendar year 1956, chart 4, the Air 
Force had 1,466 major accidents. In 1957 we had just under 1,200 
major accidents—down 19 percent. The overall rate was reduced 
from 14.7 in 1956 to 13.6 accidents per 100,000 flying hours in 1957. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 4.—Ourrent accident losses 
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General Catpara. By contrast with the 19-percent decrease in major 
accidents there has been only a 13 percent reduction in fatal acci- 
dents—312 in 1956 and 271 in 1957. Total fatalities were reduced 15 
percent but pilot fatalities were down only 9 percent. Aircraft acci- 
dent deaths to other personnel which included crew members, passen- 
gers, and bystanders declined from 388 to 310. There were 739 aircraft 
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destroyed in 1956 and 658 in 1957, a decrease of 11 percent. Ejections 
increased between 1956 and 1957 from 293 to 304. The success of 
ejections—that is, as measured by survival of the pilot—increased 
from 81 percent to 86 percent. 

Mr. Ho.rrrevp. Can I stop you there and ask you if these figures 
apply to your MATS commercial operation pias the military aircraft 
training, or is this strictly for the military? Is this a complete Air 
Force figure ? 

General Catpara. Not the commercial operations; no, sir. This 
is military only. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I think it is important to say that. 

General Catpara. It includes MATS but only the military portion 
of MATS. 

Mr. Ho ttrretp. It does include MATS ? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. You are also including fighter plane training in 
this? 

General Catpara. The entire United States Air Force, as pertains 
to the military aspects only. Not the contract civilian flying. That 
is not included. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Your figures, of course, would look a great deal 
better if you would take out of these figures the military aircraft 
training accidents. 

General Caupara. Jet fighters and jet trainers I will discuss in a 
few minutes, if I may. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. You do have it discussed later on ? 

General Catpara. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Go ahead. 

General Catpara. With the lowest rate in history and the smallest 
total of accidents, dollar losses in hardware alone increased from 
$428 million in 1956 to $470 million in 1957—up 10 percent. The 
increase in the dollar cost is understandable despite the fact that 
the accident rate is down. The USAF is flying aircraft which have 
a greater unit cost than ever before. 

Trainers of a type which previously cost $28,000 now cost $125,000 
or more. Fighters which previously cost $100,000 have been replaced 
by fighters costing up to $2,500,000. A $250,000 bomber is replaced 
by aircraft costing $8 million each. 

Exposure to the possibility of accidents is high, but actual accidents 
in the Air Force are low in relation to the high potential. The over- 
all Air Force accident picture is therefore an encouraging one. But 
the Air Force is not satisfied with a rate of 13.6. This is not an ir- 
reducible minimum. We do not know what the irreducible mini- 
mum is, but present analysis of flight safety information, data, and 
records leads us to believe that further rate reduction is possible. 


ACCIDENTS BY TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


What types of aircraft are involved in these accidents? Jet fighters, 
chart 5, in 1956 accounted for 711 of the major accidents and in 1957 
they accounted for 609. Jet trainers in 1956 accounted for 294 and 
in 1957 for 245 major accidents. These two types of aircraft alone 
made up 69 percent of the total major accidents in 1956 and in 1957 
their accidents comprised 72 percent of the total. Jet bomber acci- 
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dents increased from 62 to 71; nonjet bombers decreased from 67 to 
49, The latter are mainly nontactical aircraft. Numbers of accidents 
have been reduced among nonjet trainers, cargo-transport types as 
well as in the miscellaneous aircraft flown by the Air Force. 

The jet fighter accident rate per 100,000 aircraft flying hours de- 
creased from 41.4 in 1956 to 38.1 in 1957. Jet trainer accidents 
occurred at a rate 6f 20.9 in 1956, but. were down to 19.2 in 1957. The 
higher performance of jet fighters makes their operation essentially 
more hazardous than the operation of other type aircaft. 

In addition to accounting for 72 percent of the major accidents in 
1957, jet fighters and trainers had 76 percent of the aircraft destroyed, 
and 57 percent of all pilot fatalities. However, they only flew 35 
percent of the total Air Force flying. <A point of significance is that 
although the proportion of jet fighter flying has been incre: asing each 
year, the jet accident rate has been decreasing. This is in spite of 
the recent introduction of century series fighters, all of which are 
‘apable of supersonic performance and which are characterized by 
very high landing and takeoff speeds. 

Regardless of “such increased risk factors, the accident rates of 
century series fighters have been no worse then lower performance 
jet fighters. In fact, the accident rate of these century series aircraft 
during the period of initial use has been lower than the rate of most 
previous models when they first became operational in the Air Force. 

In 1957 there were three types of century series fighter aircraft in 
Air Force tactical units. In spite of greatly expanded operations, 
which included transitioning pilots into a new series, one of these 
fighters had a reduced ace ident rate from 74 last year to 62. Another 
century series fighter had the lowest accident rate of any jet fighter 
in its first year of tactical operation in the Air Force. 

The increase in the number of jet bomber accidents was not accom- 
panied by an increased accident rate. There has been a substantial 
rise in the tactical jet bomber inventory, with increased flying hours 
and accelerated tactical activities during the year. 

Maintaining Strategic Air Command’s combat potential is of vital 
importance. SAC’s ‘medium jet bomber, the B-47, accomplishes 
three-fourths of all jet bomber flying hours in the Air Force; yet the 
major accident rate has steadily decreased to 4.8 as compared to an 
overall jet bomber rate of 9. During this same period aircrew training 
requirements have been increased to include high performance low- 
altitude maneuvers, including low-level navigation at high speeds and 
accelerated qualification of new combat re sady crews. 

The major accident picture for the B-52 heavy bomber shows even 
more promise. In 1956 the B-52 had a major accident rate of 27. 
In 1957, this aircraft flew four times as much as during 1956, yet 
the accident rate decreased to 6.8—a 75 percent decrease in accident 
rate. Inasmuch as the loss of a single B-52 aircraft now seriously 
affects the war deterrent capability of this Nation, eliminating all 
accidents in this aircraft is a primary aim of the Air Force. 

Cargo and miscellaneous aircraft receive no less attention than 
do fighter and bomber aircraft. Cargo-type aircraft presently being 
phased into the inventory are of increasingly higher performance. 
All new models are either jet or propjet propelled. The first of these 
high performance aircraft to be introduced was the C-130. This is 
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a large cargo aircraft powered by turboprop engines. During 1957, 
its first full year of operation, this aircraft operated without a major 
accident. This achievement is more notable when it is realized that 
this record occurred during the time when crews were transitioning 
from other aircraft as well as undergoing operational readiness 
training. 

Another new plane, the KC-135 jet tanker, the military predeces- 
sor of the Boeing 707 jet transport, is part of the bomber strike force 
team and was introduced into operational units in 1957. This air- 
craft has accumulated thousands of hours to date in Air Force units 
without a major accident. Missions presently being flown are prin- 
cipally for training. However, the aircraft has participated in sev- 
eral operational type missions, notably when it provided aerial re- 
fueling for the recent transcontinental speed runs with the new super- 
sonic F-101 jet fighter. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 5.—Major accidents by type of aircraft 
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169 percent. 
472 percent. 


ACCIDENTS BY PHASE OF FLIGHT 


General Caupara. The accidents have been broken down to show in 
which phase of flight they occur. Forty-one percent of the jet acci- 
dents, chart 6, take place during landing, while 46 percent of the 
nonjet aircraft accidents occur in this phase; that is during approach, 
flareout or landing roll. Thirty-seven percent of the jet accidents 
and 24 percent of the nonjet accidents occur in flight. This includes 
normal flight, formation flight, and combat maneuvers. Sixteen per- 
cent of the major accidents occur during takeoff. Lesser quantities 
take place on go-around, in taxiing and in miscellaneous phases. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Cuakt 6.—United States Air Force major accidents by phase of flight, 1957 
USAF MAJOR ACCIDENTS BY PHASE OF FLIGHT 
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CAUSES OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


General Catpara. Accident causes fall into several major categories, 
chart 7. Predominant causes are actions or inactions of a pilot or 
operator, material failure, and errors of maintenance personnel. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 7.—Major accidents by primary cause factors 
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General Canara. Accidents which result from acts of commission, 
or omission, by the pilot comprise the single largest cause category. 
It is emphasized that these acts are not necessarily the result of care- 
lessness or negligence but can be the result of factors beyond the pilot’s 
control. He errs while learning to fly, or he errs because he cannot 
give attention to all the requirements ‘of handling the aircraft or be- 
cause he becomes distracted. Sometimes his physiological tolerances 
are overcome by fatigue, or cold, or lack of oxygen, and sometimes 
the design of the aircraft itself, or the instruments are such that he 
mishandles or misreads and thus commits the unsafe act which causes 
the accident. 

Pilot error, although the single largest cause factor, has shown a 
recent improvement. In 1954, 49 percent of the accidents were pri- 
marily caused by the pilot. By 1957 this had declined to 41 percent. 
The decline in this causative area is undoubtedly the result of the em- 
phasis which has been placed upon training, indoctrination, and edu- 
cation of pilots during the past several years. In addition to the 
strong emphasis on accident-prevention activities, the increased use of 
two-seat training versions of the most modern fighters has helped to 
overcome unfamiliarity with the techniques of flying—one of the most 
pertinent factors contributing to pilot-error accidents. Unfamiliarity 
applies both to new pilots when they are first learning to fly and to 
experienced pilots when they are learning the characteristics of a new 
aircraft. 

Another aspect of pilot-error accidents is the problem of maintain- 
ing proficiency under a restricted flying-hour program. Flying tech- 
nique or profici iency, as in any highly ‘skilled profession, deteriorates 
unless there is sufficient application to maintain a high degree of 
knowledge and dexterity. Such loss of acuity is attended with an 
increase in accidents. 

Mr. Houirtreitp. Would you stop there? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. This gets into a field which we do not intend to ex- 
plore at least at this time, but we have had complaintg in regard to 
the Reserve pilots not taking the right hours, or enough hours, in con- 
tinuity. Do you have regulations which prescribe that these pilots 
should have so much training within a month, rather than allowing 
them to go for several months without much training and then lump- 
ing it into a single month? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. The same regulations that apply to the 
Regular establishment apply to flying in the Reserve estab ishment. 
They must meet the same minimum requirements, timewise and hours- 
wise. I mean calendar timewise as well as hourswise. We apply the 
same regulations to the Regular establishment or to the Reserve. 

Mr. Morcan. What is that minimum amount, General ? 

General Catpara. One hundred and twenty-five hours for cockpit 
and crew members. People flying in the tactical tables and 110 hours 
for behind-the-line pilots. 

Mr. Morcan. That is for Reserve as well as active-duty pilots? 

General Catpara, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morcan. Does that apply to people drawing flying pay who 
are not performing flying duty at the time, such as many of the people 
here in Washington ? 
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General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. I thought the requirement was that they had to get 
only 4 hours a month. 

General Catpara. I am not familiar with the local ruling, then. 

Colonel Heptunp. This is true, 4 hours a month, but you still have 
to meet your minimums for the year so if you go 1 month with only 
4 hours somewhere along the line you must get your 110 hours. Also, 
you have certain minimums for the 6-month period, you have certain 
minimums of instrument time, minimums of flight time each 6-month 
period. I, as a desk pilot in the Pentagon, must comply along with 
everybody else. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You have no knowledge as to whether the other 
branches of the service have that same regulation or not? 

Mr. Canara. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. But you do enforce a minimum within a restricted 
part of the year? 

General Catpara. Very rigidly. Actually, the minimum calendar 
time is 90 days and then a pilot must undergo a complete recheck in 
the aircraft in order to be eligible to fly it again. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Would you say, if your pilots were required 125 
hours a year and if they would have lapses of 2 or 3 months without 
any training and then make it all up in succeeding concentrated 
periods, that they would be as proficient as they should be? 

General Canara. Sir, this could be accomplished safety if we 
increased the amount of supervision of the flight subsequent to the 
layoff. I will make a point a little later on, in transition, which I 
think will point this up very definitely. Transition flying being 
going from one aircraft to another. We monitor this in my direc- 
torate for the entire Air Force. 

Mr. Ho.irtrevp. I was thinking particularly of flying these “hot” 
planes. These men in the Reserve having lapses of continuity in 
training and then coming in and making up in a hot job the hours 
which they have missed in their level of training. I was just wonder- 
ing if that wouldn’t be a bad situation ? 

General Cafpara. It is a very dangerous situation, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think it is one that would be the exception rather than the rule 
in Reserve tactical units, today. We monitor this rather closely and 
we have been emphasizing right along that if we are talking in terms 
of 4 hours a month—that is a bad figure because 4 hours a month 
won't train a pilot. If we are talking in terms of 10 hours a month, 
my operations people—I have an Investigation and Field Operations 
Division and my operations people talk to these units in terms of 
4 flights of 214 hours, 1 hour a week, rather than 2 flights of 5 hours 
or 1 flight of 10 hours. 

This is what we advocate, is continuity—continuing training, 
continuing flying over more regularly spaced periods. 

It depends on the type of aircraft. If they are flying large cargo 
aircraft they will go up and fly perhaps 5 or 6 hours. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. We were talking about these hot jobs, the fighters 
and jets. 

General Carpara. I have visited 3 Reserve units in the last 12 
months and in no instance did we find any fighter organization in 
the Reserves—well, I visited 2 Reserve and 1 National Guard unit— 
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and these people were keeping current all the time, regularly in their 
aircraft. 

Mr. Morgan. General Caldara, you cite the problem of maintain- 
ing proficiency under a restricted flying-hour program. Are you 
saying here that there should be an increase in the flying-hour 
program ¢ 

General Catpara. Sir, I use that term to this extent, that where 
we have people in staff positions—and I consider this restricted 
flying hour program—it 1s hard for them to get the flying time. 
I am not talking about the overall flymg hour program now. Are 
you referring to CRT flying? I am not referring to that in this 
particular sense. I am referring to it under any circumstance where 
flying hours are forced to be reduced, either by lack of equipment, 
lack of funds perhaps, or lack of supplies or lack of aircraft. 

Mr. Morcan. Do you feel that the 125 hours and the 110 and 115 
hours requirement is sufficient today for these pilots to maintain 
their proficiency in the highly complex jet aircraft ? 

General Catpara. I feel it is the absolute minimum. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you recommend it be higher ? 

General Catpara. It would be desirable to have it higher in hot 
aircraft; yes, sir, 

Mr. ee oem General, if a man does not keep up his 4 hours per 
month, or 125 hours per year, what happens to his status? 

General C ALDARA. First, if the pilot only flew 4 hours a month he 
wouldn’t meet his 6 months’ requirements and he would be taken off 
flying status. He would have to requalify himself for flying because 
the minimum requirements for 6 months are in excess of 48 hours. But 
if the pilot failed to meet his minimum regardless of the 4 hours’ 
category, he would then be put before what is called a Flying Evalua- 
tion Board and he must show cause. Did he have a valid reason? Was 
he hospitalized? Was it impossible for him to {ly through no fault of 
his own? He must show cause. If he couldn't show cause for the 
fact that he didn’t maintain currency, he would be removed from fly- 
ing status. 

Mr. Lirscomrs. Would it be possible under your program for a pilot 
to miss 3 consecutive months in jet aircraft and then go on 2 weeks’ 
active duty and step into a jet plane? 

General Catpara. Not without another check ride, sir. At the end 
of 90 days the pilot must have a full check ride—which is spelled out 
by regulation, by aircraft type—if he has failed to fly. Speaking 
generally of fighters. And this applies to any aircraft, even a pilot- 
copilot job. He could, howev er, ride as copilot until he gets checked 
out in the aircraft again. 

Mr. Lipescoms. If he missed 3 consecutive months and went on 2 
weeks’ active duty and had a checkout, would he be capable of flying 
a jet fighter, then, for 2 weeks’ active duty ¢ 

General Carpara. Not without a check ; no, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But the check may qualify him. 

General Catpara. It may or may not. The check pilot may turn 
him down. And a check is a full demonstration of knowledge of the 
systems of the aircraft. It is not just getting in and somebody says, 
“There is the stick and you push this forward and you go down and 
you pull it back and you go up.’ 
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It is a full knowledge of the emergency procedures and everything 
else. Emergency procedures in today’s aircraft are almost as difficult 
to learn as the knowledge of the system. 

I feel that I am speaking for the Air Force, on what they feel is a 
check. 

Does anybody from operations want to qualify that? 

Colonel Heptunp. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Liescoms. You consider your system strict enough that pilots 
-annot slip through without adequate honk g 

General Carpara. I think it is. I don’t say that some may not 
have, but I think the system is sound enough. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is there any difference between your regulations 
and those of the Navy, the Marine Corps? 

General Catpara. I am sorry, I am not familiar with the Navy and 
Marine Corps regulations. 

Mr. Morean. General Caldara, has your office, Flight Safety Re- 
search Division, made any recommendations to increase the monthly 
or yearly minimum flying-hour requirement ? 

General Catpara. To whom? 

Mr. Morean. To the Chief of Staff of the Air Force or to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force or anyone. 

General Catpara. No, sir, not specifically, although we have de- 
veloped a study on jet fighters. Now, this is applicable only to jet 
fighters. By investigating every aircraft accident that involved a jet 
fighter we have been able to identify the amount of time which, if the 
fighters fly, give them the lowest accident rate. Do you understand 
what I mean by that? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Houirievp. Yes. 

General Catpara. That study was published last June. 

Mr. Morgan. Does this study show more accidents among the air 
reservists than the regulars ? 

General Catpara. No, sir. I think the air reservists are less, and 
the Air National Guard, than the regular establishment. 

Mr. Morean. Do you allow substitution of simulator time for 
actual flying time ? 

General Canara. No, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Have you made any recommendation on the use of 
simulators to maintain proficiency. 

General Catpara. Not to maintain proficiency. We make recom- 
mendations on use of simulators to assist in developing proficiency 
but not in lieu of flying time. 

Mr. Morean. Can you elaborate a little bit on these recommen- 
dations? 

When were these made and were they for specific aircraft or specific 
operations ? 

General Catpara. I can furnish the specific recommendations at a 
later time. This came about as a result of a study we made trying 
to analyze just the accidents that we were having over a period of 
several months. We came up with recommendations on things people 
can do now, practical recommendations, and how we thought com- 
manders could assist their flying training program by the use of the 
simulator. 
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Mr. Morcan. Was this a recent study ? 

General Catpara. This past summer, I think, sir. 

Mr. Mocran. Would you supply that for the record? 

General CaLpara. Yes, sir. 

(The information, when received, will be held in the subcommittee 
files.) 

Mr. Liescomp. Is there any regulation as to the height for men fly- 
ing in jet aircraft 

General Caupara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is that height? 


STATEMENT OF COL. H. G. MOSELEY, CHIEF, AEROMEDICAL SAFETY 
DIVISION 


Colonel Mosetry. We have ordinarily a maximum allowable stand- 
ing height for fliers of 76 inches. We attempt to have jet fliers select- 
ed froma smaller group. That is nota hard and fast rule. However, 
the maximum sitting height is 38 inches. 

Mr. Liescoms. If a pilot sitting in a cockpit was too tall or for 
instance if his helmet hit the canopy, who would determine whether 
he should be flying that ship or not ? 

General Caxtpara. The local commander to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Could he restrict that man from flying in that ship? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. The local commander can restrict any- 
one from flying any aircraft within his command. 

Mr. Liprscome. Isn’t it rather dangerous to have a man too tall 
in the cockpit of a jet fighter who can’t sit comfortably 4 

Colonel Mosetey. We have had no injuries due to height alone ex- 
cept when a canopy fails on ejection. 

Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Lrpscoms. I am not sure. 

For instance, if a man was sitting in a cockpit and had to keep his 
head bent over against the canopy because of his helmet and his 
height, would that be a safe way for this man to fly the plane ? 

Colonel Mosetry. No, it would not be a safe way for the man to 
fly a plane. 

As far as we are able to determine, men who do not fit into a cock- 
pit are not put into that kind of a cockpit job. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then it is up to the local commander to make that 
determination ¢ 

General Catpara. I should think so. 

Colonel Mosrrry. I do not know of any cockpit at present which 
will not take the average or slightly above average size pilot. They 

can vary the seat height. The seats are adjustable up and down. 
Also they can choose whether or not they will use a seat-pack para- 
chute or the back-pack parachute. With the back-pack parachute 
they will sit lower. Therefore, the pilot does not have a problem in 
the modern jet fighters. 

Mr. Moraan. The only hazard would be if the canopy failed to 
eject, you say. That would be a hazard whether he was large or 
small, if he was trying to get out. 

Colonel Moserry. Yes. 


21020—58———42 
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Mr. Morcan. What happens if the canopy fails to eject? Do you 
have emergency procedures for ejecting through the canopy ? 

Colonel Mosrtry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Is that more dangerous? 

Colonel Mosetey. No sir; we have had a number of cases go through 
the canopy and to date we are not aware of any serious injury going 
through the plexiglass canopies. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have automatic-opening parachutes ? 

Colonel Mosrtey. The automatic-opening parachutes are currently 
available to the majority of pilots. They are still in the procurement 
stage. 

Mr. Ropack. When was that policy instituted to have automatic 
chutes ? 

Colonel Mosrtry. This was several years ago they decided to have 
automatic parachutes and automatic opening lap belts and they have 
been put into aircraft as rapidly as they became available. They are 
almost universally available now. 

Mr. Morgan. You mentioned an average size pilot or slightly taller 
being comfortable in a jet fighter. What is your determination of 
average ? 

Colonel Mosretry. It is the mean average for the adult male, who 
becomes an officer in the Air Force. If you would ask me to give a 
figure, I would say about 6 feet. 

“Mr. Morcan. Would 6 feet 2 be a comfortable height for a jet 
fighter ? 

Colonel Mosetry. I have known of no 6 feet 2 men who complained. 

Mr. Morean. You do have men that tall flying in jets? 

Colonel Mose.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Thank you, Doctor. 

General Catpara. While the accidents involving the pilot have 
decreased, an IncreAse has occurred in accidents involving materiel 
failure. In 1954, 23 percent of the major accidents were primarily 
caused by suet failure or malfunction. In 1955 this rose to 24 
percent, in 1956 to 26 percent, and in 1957 to31 percent. 

The quality of equipment that the Air Force has been using has 
not. suddenly begun to deteriorate. However, the complexity of our 
newer aircraft is such that materiel failure today is much more 
serious than it used to be. 

For example, although the reliability of our engines today is un- 
doubtedly better than in the past, a flameout in ‘today’ s high per- 
formance aircraft is more likely to yeonilt in an ejection and an acci- 
dent than an engine failure in past years. Thus, the same reliability 
of equipment in today’s aircraft will result in a greater number of 
accidents. 

Furthermore, in the race for air superiority we are confronted with 
ever increasing demands imposed upon our systems and materials 
because of ever increasing performance requirements. 

The transition to supersonic speeds and higher altitudes causes 
us to operate at the limit of present technologic ‘al development—and 
in some cases even in advance of the “state of the art. 

As we cross new aeronautical frontiers new problems arise. We 
have forced the aviation industry to design to the ultimate limits 
of known materials and manufacturing processes—then asked for 
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research to produce better material to go further on into the unknown. 

For example, aircraft presently flying, through air friction alone 
and high speeds would literally fry the crew in their stations if phe- 
nomenal advances in pressurization and air conditioning had not 
been made. 

Consequently, we operate at the upper limits with little or no 
leeway. 

Mr. Ropsack. General Caldara, can you give the committee some 
information on what requirements are imposed on the aircraft manu- 
facturer with regard to cockpit visibility? Do you have certain 
minimum requirements ¢ 

General Catpara. I am sorry, I don’t have any specifies on that. 
It is included in what we call “the handbook” —HI AD—the Hand- 
book of Instructions for Aircraft Design, and I don’t have that 
available at this time. I will furnish a further statement on this for 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The C—118 was procured as an “off the shelf” aircraft. This refers to an item 
normally produced commercially, not necessarily for military use. In the case 
of transport aircraft, the C—118 is, of course, a military version of the well known 
DC-—6 series, which in turn had been certificated under Civil Air Regulations. 
Aircraft meeting Civil Air Regulation requirements do not have to meet all the 
criteria established by the HIAD, waivers being permitted. At the time of pro- 
curement of the C—118, the visibility requirements were probably not as detailed 
and refined as they are today. Because of the numerous revisions to the HIAD, 
it is not known whether a waiver to the then current edition was required for 


the C—118. 

Mr. Rosack. To your knowledge, is there a current problem in some 
types of aircraft because of limitations on visibility ? 

General CaLpara. In the Air Force inventory, no, sir. If you are 
speaking of the new aircraft, I have flown the 100, the 102 and the 
104. I haven’s flown the others. 

Mr. Hortrretp. There was something in the paper 
you are talking about fighter planes now ? d 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtecp. There was something in the paper saying there was 
a blind spot in the case of this accident at Norwalk. There was a 
blind spot in both planes where they could approach and crash into 
each other without either pilot seeing the other plane, even though 
under VFR conditions. Is that true ¢ 

General Catpara. That would be true if the collision course would 
be aft of the sideline looking out the window; beyond the shoulder 
line of the pilot or that crew. 

Mr. Horirtetp. In other words, coming from the rear ? 

General CaLpara. Coming from the aft quarter. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But the plane coming from that angle should be 
able to see them. 

General Canpara. Yes, sir. The only other blind spot I could 
think of forward of any of our existing transports including the 
P-2V, which I have flown some years back, would be the overhead 
of the tr ansport at an angle—I would say an angle somewhat like this 
— ating], and underneath the other ‘transport, looking down, be- 

‘ause you have the overhead panel with your engine instruments and 

‘adio equipment. up here, af you have your floorboards underneath, 





and, of course, 
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so an angle similar to that or similar to this would be a blind spot. 
But that is the only one that I know of. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This P-2V was coming in at approximately this 
angle, then. It could have been possible that it was blind, if it was 
a little above 

General Catpara. And descending. 

Mr. Houirrecp. At this rate, where it struck this MATS plane? 

General Capara. Yes, sit, but as I testified yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man, according to the preliminary accident investigation information, 
he couldn’t have been descending and hit the C—118 in the manner that 
he hit it by going over the left wing and hitting into the top part of 
the fuselage. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. He almost had to be on a level ? 

General Catpara. Well, relatively level to each other, if they were 
both climbing, the relative levels would have to be the same, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevp. I believe you said preliminary investigation showed 
a mark on the nacelle of the No. 4 engine, which was made by the 
other plane as it struck the stabilizer area ? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. So that position would not necessarily have meant 
it was the result of a blind spot ? 

General Catpara. No, sir; not in my opinion. 

Mr. Ho.tirretp. Proceed. 

General Catpara. Maintenance errors are an important part in 
accidents attributed to material failure. However, it is often dif- 
ficult to determine where material failure ends and maintenance 
errors begins. For this reason we consider accidents in which main- 
tenance error and material failure are involved. It should be noted 
that maintenance as a cause, like materiel, has been increasing in re- 
cent years. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 





Cuart 8.—Number of accidents where maintenance error and materiel failure 
were primary or contributory cause factors 


Calendar year 1954 | Calendar year 1955 | Calendar year 1956 | Calendar year 1957 





Percent Percent Percent Percent 

of total | Number | of total | Number | of total | Number | of total 

accidents accidents accidents accidents 
Mainte ance. .-_....| 147 7.85 111 6. 67 114 7.78 108 9, 06 
Materiel failure_..... 525 28. 03 | 528 | 31.73 497 33. 90 | 481 40. 35 
Total number of | 


major accidents....| 1,873 |....--.... Daa Bec ar Ba i pee ly Peeters Ate 


General Catpara. The increase in maintenance- and material-caused 
accidents is due not only to the increase in complexity of new equip- 
ment but also to the loss of experienced maintenance personnel who 
could not be retained by the Air Force. 

Regardless of the progress made in reducing accidents in the pilot- 
error category, significant problems remain. Success in flying modern 
aircraft is dependent not only upon aircraft operators who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the techniques of high performance 
flight, but also upon the knowledge and skill of the personnel who 
maintain these aircraft. 


ns 
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Insofar as we are able to retain such skilled pilots and maintenance 
technicians in the Air Force, enormous dividends are returned in acci- 
dent prevention. This is emphasized by the costs of modern aircraft. 

Since the Air Force is confronted with a problem of continually 
training new and unskilled personnel in the arts of flight and main- 
tenance, it is continually confronted with the problem of errors made 
during the learning process. 

Such errors are only too often phenomenally expensive in both lives 
and materiel. 

There are no cure-all remedies for aircraft accidents. Each acci- 
dent is an individual case and requires individual attention, involving 
a tremendous amount of detailed work in uncovering specific cause 
factors and producing specific corrective action. 


USAF ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAM 


While the Air Force considers aircraft accident prevention to be 
one of the predominant responsibilities of commanders at all echelons, 
a staff member whose primary duty pertains to flying safety assists 
and advises them in accident prevention. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart 9.—Organization of the Inspector General 
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General Cautpara. The Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief 
of Staff are assisted in flying safety matters by the director of flight 
safety research. The directorate of flight safety research is one of 
the directorates in the Office of the Inspector General. 

The directorate of flight safety research is organized to collect, 
evaluate, process, and analyze accident-producing factors and to 
recognize and identify accident potentials as they become evident 
through accident reports, unsatisfactory reports, inspection and sur- 
vey reports, and staff visits. These are analyzed and evaluated by 
experts trained in specific accident prevention areas. 
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The directorate of flight safety research is essentially a team of 
highly specialized engineers, aircraft project officers, aeromedical 
specialists, and statisticians who perform various specific functions, 
but who work collectively as a unit with a common aim of conserving 
the aircraft and the crews—the combat capability of the Air Force. 

The timely dissemination of safety information to all agencies in- 
volved, from the individual who establishes a re quirement, through 
the designer and manufacturer, to the pilot flying a mission creates 
awareness of problems, enhances aircraft reliability, and is the con- 
stant and primary task in the aircraft accident-prevent program. 

Air Force preventive efforts fall into the following general spheres : 
creating and maintaining an awareness of accident potential, fact find- 
ing, and preventive or corrective action. 

This is accomplished specifically in the following three areas: with 
the manufacturer, with Air Force commanders at all levels, and with 
the aircraft operator. 


THE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER 


One of the most effective tools for educating the manufacturer is 
the Air Force-aircraft industry conference held every other month 
to discuss items of mutual interest. These conferences provide direct 
contact with industry management and leading design engineers. 

Manufacturers of aircraft and equipment are made aware of specific 
deficiencies. During the 32 conferences that have been held, specific 
accident and failure data have been discussed with the industry. The 
informal, semiofficial nature of the conferences, which encourages free 
and mutual exchange of ideas and criticism, has produced positive 
results. 

One Air Force—aircraft industry conference dealt specifically with 
design deficiencies and flight safety. Subsequent to this conference a 
team from the directorate of flight safety research visited every major 
aircraft manufacturer, engine manufacturer, and most of the instru- 
ment companies presenting the same details to the designers and engi- 
neers at their plants. This insured that flight safety received full 
representation on the drawing boards and in the production of new 
aircraft. 

The Air Force-industry conference in July 1957 considered anti- 
collision devices. Engineers and technical personnel discussed the 
types of devices that are needed. 

It was the consensus that what is needed is a device that will not 
only warn the pilot of the threat, but will indicate a safe course of 
action. To date a satisfactory piece of hardware has not been 
developed. 

Resident at the directorate of flight safety research are full-time 
representatives of seven major aircraft manufacturers, and several 
representatives of engine and equipment firms are on call nearby. 

These liaison representatives participate in accident investigations 
and review information that can prevent accidents. Problems dis- 
covered in one aircraft are eliminated in others. For example, a par- 
ticular electrical difficulty was discovered during test flights on the 
Boeing B-52. This information was passed to the Convair repre- 
sentative and the B-58 which is coming into service will avoid this 
particular difficulty. 
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Industry is provided with accident prevention information which 
can be adapted for industry publications, as management attempts to 


explain the role that the industry worker can play in the manufacture 
of a safer, reliable product. 


THE AIR FORCE COMMANDER 


The directorate works directly with the major air commanders 
through flight safety command presentations. During last month, 
January 195 »8, for example, flight safety presentations were made to 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force, the senior 
staff officers and major commanders of the United States Air Force; 
to the same category of a numbered Air Force, to the officer students 
at the Air War College, the Air Command and Staff College; and to 
all personnel of an Air Defense Command Squadron. 

Specialists from the directorate of flight safety research assist unit 
commanders by investigating particularly difficult accidents involv- 
ing the newer, primary mission aircraft. 

Directorate of flight safety research teams investigated 79, or 8 per- 
cent, of all major accidents experienced last year. 

For certain new aircraft a combined Air Force-aircraft industry 
investigating board is utilized. 

This board includes as many as 50 experts in aircraft systems and 
operations because of the increasing complexity of the aircraft. 

These special boards can be convened for the newer heav ry jet 
bombers, jet refueling tankers, and prop-jet transport accident inves- 
tigations. 

“Accidents which are not investigated by the directorate of flight 
safety research or the speci ial Air Force- industry boards are investi- 
gated thoroughly by aircraft accident boards at airbase level. 

An investigation of each and every accident is conducted to deter- 
mine the causes which combined to make the accident inevitable. It 
must be remembered that an aircraft accident is seldom brought about 
by a single cause. Most accidents occur after a series of related 
circumstances. 

All contributing causes are determined by the investigating board 
so that aggressive measures may be taken to eliminate similar : accidents. 

Every investigation is analyzed by the directorate of flight safety 
research. In the analysis system, the causes of each accident are 
recorded on IBM cards. Accident information is closely monitored 
for accident trends or indications of recurring deficiencies by com- 
mands and by aircraft type and model. 

Periodically, accident potentials in the areas of operational proce- 
dures and technique, aircraft capability, and aircraft design are re- 
vealed. The trends are analyzed by groups of analysts, officers, and 
civilians who have aon ounds and experience in accident inv estiga- 
tion, operations, training, engineering, and maintenance. 

Where necessary, immediate flash reports are submitted to all using 
agencies when a special accident cause factor becomes apparent. 

As soon as a problem is isolated and corrective action can be rec- 
ommended, the responsible commander is notified. For instance, dur- 
ing 1957, an accident potential was noted in the F-102 landing gear. 
Part of the problem was in the basic design of the gear and part of 
the problem in the pilot technique in landing the aircraft. 
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Corrective action was recommended to the operating commanders to 
correct the pilot techniques and to the air research and development 
command for a gear redesign. Both were accomplished. 

Similar study and analysis of jet-engine failures revealed that close 
monitoring of certain engine operating indications would reveal pro- 
gressive type failures in the early stages. Recommendations were 
made to the field commanders to implement the program and to the 
air materiel command to monitor its effectiveness. 

The monetary savings obtained by the use of this program have been 
substantial and the prevention of engine failures by timely preventive 
maintenance has resulted in a reduction in the loss of combat airpower. 

A most productive preventive program is that of operations safety 
surveys. These surveys, in addition to the special accident investiga- 
tions and staff visits, provide the vital link with the operating echelons. 

Survey teams visit commands and bases and review the operations 
conducted, the level of knowledge and experience of personnel, analyze 
specific accident potentials and make recommendations to the com- 
mander. 

Just recently an operations safety survey team visited an Air Force 
base at which it recommended to the commander that culverts paral- 
leling the runway be graded. Immediate action was taken. 

Two days later, a new B—58 under specialized test and evaluation 
was landed with inoperative brakes, left the runway and passed 
directly over the regraded area, sustaining no damage. 

Correction of a simple accident potential saved a very expensive 
aircraft and saved untold time in a vital program. The Directorate 
of Flight Safety Research surveyed 83 Air Force commands and bases 
during 1957. 

OPERATORS AND MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Although educating individual aircraft operators and mainte- 
nance men is primarily the responsibility of unit commanders, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, continually seeks ways to 
assist the commander. 

For example, since pilots transitioning to a new model have accident 
rates that are twice as high as pilots who have completed the transi- 
tion stage, aircrew indoctrination teams have been organized. 
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CHART 10.—Truaining, transition, and post-transition accident rates for jet fighters. 


TRAINING 
Transition and Post-Transition Accident Rates for Jet Fighters 


Transition Flying Post-Transition Flying 


General Catpara. These teams are composed of both Air Force and 
Industry personnel who visit units transitioning to aircraft that are 
new to them to give formalized instruction on the proper and safe 
operation of equipment. 

Additionally, presentations are given to pilots in all commands 
reviewing the known hazards as discovered in accident investigation. 


SEQUENCE FOR SAFETY 


Flying safety officers from operating squadrons to Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, met last fall to formulate an Air Force-wide 
program to prevent aircraft accidents. This is the detailed plan for 
all Air Force units in 1958. This monthly effort will serve to vitalize 
accident-prevention programs in every command and on every base 
by pinpointing the important accident-potential areas. 

In addition to the above programs, many activities are directed at 
all personnel engaged in flying or its support. Foremost among these 
are recurring special studies of a technical nature, such as The Aero 
Medical Investigation of Aircraft Accidents, Mid-Air Collisions in 
the USAF, and Physiological Factors in Aircraft Accidents. 

Also, there are extensive liaison activities within the Air Force, 
with scientific bodies, other Government agencies, and even foreign 
governments wherein maximum benefits can be obtained from exchange 
of information which has a bearing on aircraft accident prevention. 

The flying-safety and accident-prevention lessons are directed pri- 
marily to two large audiences. The Flying Safety magazine, written 


for those who fly, is a monthly publication, with 40,000 copies being 
distributed. 
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The Aircraft Accident and Maintenance Review, written for those 
who keep them flying, is also distributed in 40, 000 copies monthly. 
These magazines also have a sizable paid subscription worldwide 
through the Government Printing Office. 

In addition to the two broad groups of readers, there is a smaller 
but important group of specialists, the 1,100 flying safety officers 
throughout the Air Force with whom the Directorate of Flight Safety 
Research maintains contact. 

Each month a flying safety officers’ kit, containing suggestions, ideas, 
information, news, posters, is provided them by the Directorate. 
Copies of these documents and kits are available to the committee. 

Many of the Air Force flying safety officers have attended the 
formal flying safety officers’ course at the University of Southern 
California. Since 1953, 590 officers have graduated from this com- 
prehensive 8-week course. 

The Directorate of Flight Safety Research provides the university 
faculty with background material and assists in providing a cur- 
riculum that meets the Air Force needs. 

I might add there, Mr. Chairman, that as a result of this course 
developed by the Air Force or its own flying safety officers, the other 
two services have also gotten into the course and, probably of most 
importance, the civilian airlines have adopted the same approach and 
are using the University of Southern California and send their 
own people to a flying safety course at the University of Southern 
California. 


MISSILE SAFETY 


The Air Force is definitely involved in the area of missile safety. 
The problem has been under study for some time and procedures for 
investigative analysis and corrective action of missile accidents have 
been set up. 

The Directorate of Flight Safety Research will expand its missile 
safety program as these units are introduced into the active inventory. 


CONCLUSION 


Although we take pride in the progress that the Air Force has made 
in reducing aircraft accidents, this pride does not include any sense 
of satisfaction or complacency. The Air Force considers that the only 
acceptable number of accidents is zero and shall strive toward that end. 


Gen. T. D. White, the Chief of Staff, has established the parameters 
in these terms— 


The Air Force must be able to defend the national interest anywhere, anytime, 
under any conditions. High performance aircraft and trained airmen comprise 
the combat capability to accomplish this mission. We are doing our maximum 
to conserve them both. There are certain inherent risks in training operations 
to develop this capability. Acquiring experience in the air exacts its price, 
but with the application of a dynamic aircraft accident-prevention program 
this price can be minimized. The Air Force accident-prevention program is an 
inherent part of every operation leading to the attainment of this goal. 

This is in consonance with our desire to make military flying safer in order 
to maximize the combat potential of the United States Air Force. 


In spite of the disasterous loss of life in the accident over Los 
Angeles the night of February 1, 1958, total fatalities to date, that is, 


to February 4, 19! 58, are 89, compared to 109 for the same period in 
1957. 
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However, in the practical military aspect of conserving combat 
capability, even though additional high-performance aircraft have 
been added to the inventory in the last 12 months, to date we have 
had 87 major accidents fewer than in 1957, 24 fewer pilots fatally 
injured, and 35 fewer aircraft destroyed. This is concrete evidence 
of our progress in the vital endeavor of aircraft-accident prevention. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this concludes my 
formal statement to you on this matter. I hope that I have con- 
tributed to the committee’s understanding of the overall United States 
Air Force flight safety experiences including the Reserve forces. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you, General Caldara. This is a very fine 
report and has added a great deal to our understanding. I think it 
went rather far afield from our main line of interest but T think it is a 
valuable thing for the record, notwithstanding that. 

I want to compliment you on the work that your directorate is doing 
and encourage you in any way that we can to continue along the line 
you are working. I think it is a very meritorious line. 

General Catpara, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I want to check with you on chart 5, if I may. It 
is something we are really concerned with at this time, in this particular 
area. Does the figure of 2.8, the rate of, or percentage of aircraft 
aiccidents which apply to the cargo transport, include both passenger 
and cargo? 

General Cartpara. Cargo; yes, sir. Troop carriers, too. That in- 
cludes all cargo transport-type aircraft in the Air Force inventory, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. And this does show, of course, the lowest rate of 
accidents of all your different classifications ? 

General Catpara. Aircraft types, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. On the helicopter, liaison and miscellaneous, I 
notice the rate jumps rather highly. Is it because the rate in heli- 
copters is quite a bit heavier than other type of craft? 

General Catpara. That, plus the fact that in some of the lighter 
aircraft we have a relativ ely high proportion of landings and a ‘high 
proportion of low-altitude fiying. 

Though they are not high- perfor mance aircraft, we seem to just 
be flying a lot of these aircraft compared to the other type. 

Mr. Morean. Are a lot of these obsolete aircraft, like the B-25? In 
the liaison and miscellaneous ? 

General Catpara. No, sir; the B—25s are listed under nonjet bomb- 
ers. The B-25 and B-26 type aircraft. 

Mr. Howirtetp. Can you give us, as a matter of our own evaluation, 
the relation between this 2.8 accident rate in cargo transport and 
the commercial airline rate? That would be a significant figure if you 
do have that, in terms of 100,000 miles or any other basis. 

General Catpara. May T say now, a comparison of an Air Force 
accident rate to commercial airlines is difficult if not impossible to 
make because of the entirely different type of flying operation per- 
formed by the Air Foree. 

MATS is the only part of the Air Force that may in any sense be 
somewhat comparable. Any attempt to correlate the flight safety 
record of the overall United States Air Force transport aircraft with 
that of United States commercial air carriers must recognize there 
are considerable differences. 
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All United States Air Force transport cargo aircraft have a mili- 
tary support mission and the crews are in training for this mission. 
United States Air Force cargo aircraft travel worldwide routes and 
may be required at any time to operate in remote areas and utilize 
substandard airfields. 

I think of our operations, for instance, in Alaska at some of the 
radar sites or on the DEW line across northern Canada. 

I think that a mission where we may have a tactical unit, take a 
support-type cargo aircraft and fly it five or six thousaind miles to 
an air base, that the crew has never seen before. There is no route 
familiarization here. 

Mr. Houtrterp, Of course, your cargo contract carriers have that 
same task. They fly into the DEW line and furnish service to the 
DEW line and also contract carriers fly to fields where they have 
never been before; do they not ? 

General Canpara. Yes, sir. But I think most of the contract car- 
riers—I can’t speak for the civil side of it—I think most of the con- 
tract carriers do have a system of crew familiarization before they 
turn their civil crews loose. I wouldn’t know. I have no details on 
their training operations, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtenp. If they are carrying out nonscheduled and non- 
regular line transportation jobs for the Air Force, I would think 
they would probably have the same tasks that you would have with 
a military plane. 

If there is a differentiation, maybe you could point it out to the 
committee. 

General Wiison. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe the com- 
mercials do quite as much as we do in this field. For example, one 
of MATS’ responsibilities is the airlift support of Deep Freeze, which 
we have been supporting through this IGY period. 

Also that in the DEW line where we are using the C-124, which, 
of course, is a heavy cargo aircraft, and is in many respects a little 
more difficult to operate under those conditions than perhaps the 
more standard types. 

I believe that the commercial operators, for the most part, in aug- 
mentation of MATS, however, are following our trunkline routes 
and are not involved in those kind of hazards. 

General Catpara. Mr. Chairman, may I insert I think one very valid 
difference. 

Commercial carriers have an additional advantage of a higher re- 
tention rate among their maintenance personnel. They get an awful 
lot of ours. 

Mr. Ho.irrevw. That is true. I realize that. We have had testi- 
mony on the turnover rate of your personnel, which is much greater 
than that of the commercial. But you still haven’t given me the figure 
that I asked for, which was the comparable figure of the cargo trans- 
port accident rate to the commercial accident rate. 

General Wuson. I have the MATS accident rate. In transport 
operations alone for 1957, it is 1.08 per 100,000 flying hours. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Is that passenger and transport, or just transport? 

General Wuson. That is both; everything together. 

Mr. Horirretp. That is quite a low rate, it seems. I have no knowl- 
edge of the other rate, myself. Do you have the commercial rate, so 
we can get a comparison ? 
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General Caupara. Mr. Chairman, my statistician tells me he called 
CAB, and they compute their rates per 100 million passenger-miles, 
and they have no way to convert it to a 100,000-hour base unit. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. We might be able to get this from the air transport 
people. 

r. Lipscoms. General, don’t you have a chart showing a com- 
parison of United States Military Air Transport flight safety with 
the United States commercial airlines ? 

General Caupara. This is a MATS chart, and I would like to have 
General Wilson handle it. 

General Witson. This compares the passenger fatality rate versus 
the commercials. The figures that we have show that in 1957, our 
passenger fatality rate was 2.205, compared to 0.21 for the commercial 
carriers. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. What was the commercial rate ? 

General Witson. Twenty-one hundredths. Again, I am not certain 
exactly how the commercials figured that rate as compared to the 
way we figured ours. 

Mr. Hottrretp. On what is that based, 100,000 miles? 

General Witson. One hundred million passenger statute miles. 

General Caupara. Mr. Chairman, we have a chart that was sub- 
mitted last year on a similar comparison from our office. This chart 
Jast year showed that in 1956, air carriers had a rate of .5 versus MATS 
rate of 2.9 passenger fatalities based on an estimated 100 million pas- 
senger-miles. The estimate for the Air Force. 

General Witson. I have the same thing. 

General CatparRa. 1957 was: Air Carriers, .21 versus MATS, 2.21. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This is a chart contained in a report on United 
States Air Force accident prevention dated January 21, 1957. 

General Catpara. That is the 1957 figures on that chart. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Will you give me those 1957 figures again ? 

I have the figure of 2.205 for MATS, and 0.121. 

General Caupara. The Air Carriers is .21, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, before we get into this chart any fur- 
ther, could I have something clarified ? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The figures in this chart we are discussing—do the 
figures in this chart include all of the commercial airline operations, 
both within the continental United States and overseas ? 

General Catpara. Scheduled airlines, only. 

Mr. Liescoms. But it includes both continental United States and 
overseas ? 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But the MATS figures show only overseas opera- 
tions ¢ 

General Witson. This shows all passenger operations, which in- 
cludes our air evacuation, and so forth, domestically. It is all flights 
upon which we carry passengers. 

General Catpara. Mr. Lipscomb, may I make a point here: These 
Air Force include the Air Force operations wherever they are, on 
this chart 7, and the 2.8 on the cargo transport is Air Force-wide. 

Mr. Larscoms. I am referring to this chart.contained in your safety 
report. 
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General Caupara. These are Air Force-wide, sir; for MATS. 
MATS would be domestic and international. Worldwide is what 
I am trying to say. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In this chart I am referring back to a report which 
we have dated June 21, 1957. It is a presentation by the Air Force, 
and I assume it is your presentation. It has a section entitled “United 
States Air Force Transport Cargo Flight Safety Comparison With 
United States Commercial Airlines.” 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest if you will tell us what 
we are really trying to get at, maybe we can get the figures to sub- 
stantiate or not substantiate your position. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Well, the purpose of this hearing primarily is the 
operation of MATS, and we are making a comparison as to the com- 
mercial operation. As I said when the general finished this very 
fine statement of his, it was a very fine statement for the record on the 
general subject of accidents, but the part that we were specifically in- 
terested in was the cargo transport operation and the comparison of 
its operation to commercial operation, both as to economy and as 
to efficiency. 

Certainly efficiency has something to do with the cost to the 
Government in losses of planes, not to mention the losses of lives 
involved. It was to this end that I made the last request that we 
get a comparison. 

I haven’t seen this particular report that Mr. Lipscomb has. It was 
furnished the staff, as I understand, at their request, and I sug- 
gest that such pertinent parts of this as may pertain to our inquiry 
be included in the record of the hearings, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Morean. The chart goes back to 1948, and they have the sta- 
tistical breakdown for each year, 1948 through 1956, and I suggest 
we insert that chart in the record. 

Mr. Houirter. It will be received. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 11 


Number and rates of passenger fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger-miles—United 
States scheduled air carrier and Military Air Transport Service passenger- 
carrying domestic and international operations 
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NotE.—MATS data include passenger fatalities in Navy aircraft operating within MATS. 


Mr. Lipscoms. That is why I ask whether the MATS operations 
on this chart includes just overseas operations or operations within 
the continental United States, too. 
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General Witson. Only the air evacuation mission that we have in 
the United States, flying these Convairs, for patient evacuation only. 

Colonel Heptunp. That is the only mission MATS has in the United 
States at the present time. 

Mr. Lipscomn. Yesterday, I heard that you were transporting 
passengers from Los Angeles to some other destination because they 
were hitchhiking a ride. Does that include this? 

General Witson. Those rates would be included in here for 1958, 
that is true, but that was not what we call a scheduled flight. That 
was a training flight. In other words, a nonscheduled flight. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does this chart include all of MATS operations— 
hitchhikers, scheduféd flights, and all the rest from 1948 through 1956? 

General Wizson. That is right. It accounts for every accident we 
have ever had, whether on a scheduled operation or not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. W here they were carrying passengers 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is there such a chart for cargo? 

General Witson. We do not have the breakdown of the cargo at 
the present moment, but we can furnish it to the committee “if it 
desires. 


(The following information was subsequently received :) 
MATS AccIDENT RATES 


Calendar years 1948-57—Scheduled Strategic Cargo Operations 


Rate per Rate per 

100,000 100,000 

Calendar year: hours | Qalendar year: hours 
1948 oetiieoa ae eieiene Pee ee I ies cicada ena senet cence te eed 2. 5S 
a iar We Sn ee ee 1. 45 
eles 2 hots ah Se saa Tewee) SL LOSS 2. 09 
EE th. . encipcey: cet ane Sa tae 2.81 Beeps cal). aia J 1. 49 
bo sot het eal sltkai Aa anes a Oe Dictate bacricaniibeist’ 1. 08 


Mr. Lirscoms. Do you het any comparison between the total 
yassenger-miles flown by commercial and total passenger miles flown 
y M ATS? 

General Witson. In 1957, we flew 2,627,552,671 passenger statute 
miles and I believe that the commercial airlines flew from 10 to 15 
times that amount in a year’s time. And that, of course, is an estimate 
on the matter. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In doing statistical work, would you compare the 
overall passenger miles in working up a percentage’? In other words, 
are you apt to have more fatalities or accidents in flying more pas- 
senger miles than you do in fewer? The more you fly, the more ac- 
cidents you have? 

General Wiison. But the more you fly the rate should go down, too. 
For example, in 1957, with that rate of 2.205, or 2.21, to shorten it up, 
we had only 1 accident. That was a flight between the Azores and 
England, with 57 passengers aboard, all lost. 

We lost 1 passenger on a classified flight in another operation, mak- 
ing a total of 58. 

Those are our total fatalities for 1957, in passengers. So that made 
our rate of 2.205. 

Now, if you will take any other individual carrier, by the same 
type of comparison, one accident losing a consider: ible number of 
passengers, makes the rate gosky high. 
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So, the more that you can fly in passenger-miles, in the long run, 
the lower your rate should be. 

Mr. Horirreip. Do you have figures to show the cost of planes in 
the MATS operation which have been destroyed ? 

General Wiison. I don’t have those available with me right now, 
but I can furnish that. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Can you furnish that, say, for the past 3 years, or 
for whatever period you have them ? 

General Wrison. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The cost of MATS transport aircraft destroyed during the past 3 years is as 
follows: 


a. 1955—$5,003,456. 
b. 1956—$11,629,208. 
ec. 1957—$4,560,134. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. The foregoing would have to be chalked up against 
your operation, as it is on a commercial line. 

Well, gentlemen, thank you for your testimony. 

We will resume again tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

At this time, we would like to excuse the Air Force witnesses, and 
we have some other witnesses here we would like to bring on. 

Thank you, very much. 

The room tomorrow will be room 1302. It will be a larger room 
and our accommodations will be better. 

Our next witnesses will be Mr. Julius Pascuzzo, general manager of 
the electronics division of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., and Dr. Richard 
C. Dehmel, director of engineering, electronics division. And they 
will testify in regard to simulator training. 

Mr. Pascuzzo, this committee is interested in the intricacies of 
flight training. Our interest at this time is in the types of trainers 
that there are on the market, in the amount of utilization of these 
simulators by private aircraft companies in their training programs, 
and in the military training program. 

And if there are any differences in degree, and any other informa- 
tion you have to give us a comprehension of the efficacy of simulators, 
with regard to their use in bringing about economy to the Govern- 
ment and also, of course, their degree of efficacy in producing effi- 
ciency in pilots. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS PASCUZZ0, GENERAL MANAGER, ELEC- 
TRONICS DIVISION, CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
DR. RICHARD C. DEHMEL, DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING, ELEC- 
TRONICS DIVISION 


Mr. Pascuzzo. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a prepared statement. 
I will try to answer the questions you have raised. If I get off the 
track, perhaps you can interrupt me and I will answer you specifi- 
cally. 

Mr. Howtrterp. Will you please give your name and your back- 
ground of experience, the company you are with, and so forth. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. My name is Julius R. Pascuzzo. I am general man- 
ager of the electronics division of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. I have 
been general manager with that company since 1953. I have been 
with the division since 1951. 
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It is one of the functions of the electronics division to develop and 
build training equipment for the armed services and the commercial 
airlines. 

To give you a little background on the simulator itself, and to 
show you the participation by Curtiss-Wright in this field, I might 
begin by stating that the basic simulator as we speak of it today, was 
developed in 1943 by Dr. Dehmel, who is presently our director of 
engineering. 

Since that time, Curtiss-Wright has pioneered the furtherance of 
this development and has sold equipment to both the military serv- 
ices and to the airlines. 

The basic unit itself, the flight simulator, as the Air Force calls it, 
or the operational flight trainer, as the Navy calls it, is basically an 
airplane cockpit. 

The interior of the cockpit is identical in all respects to a particular 
type of aircraft. All the instruments and controls are identical. 
Everything the crew sees or feels or touches during the training pro- 
gram is the same as it is in that particular type of aircraft. 

The instruments and the controls are activated by a series of com- 
puters outside of the cockpit. As a result, the crew can actually fly 
this synthetic trainer the same way as they would fly an aircraft, 
and all the responses they would get out of the equipment would be 
identical to the aircraft. 

In other words, the crew wouldn’t know that they are not in an air- 
craft except for the fact that they are not up in the air, but are on the 
ground. 

I have some pictures here that show you the size and complexit 
of a flight simulator. This is the 97. It is a job we did for MATS. 
It is a cargo-type aircraft. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The C-97? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. The C-97. 

Here is a larger one, the MB-16. The aircraft itself is the C-133. 
That is the new Douglas turboprop aircraft. Again, a cargo type. 

Mr. Rrentman. The construction in the cabin is just as in a regular 
plane? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We buy a good portion of that from the aircraft 
manufacturer. If we can make it cheaper by simulating it, we simu- 
late it. It has to look and feel exactly like the aircraft in order to 
provide maximum training. 

Mr. Rreniman. This is the one comparable to the C-133? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. That particular one is the DC-6. 

Mr. Howirtetp. This is the interior. This is where the pilot sits? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Is this on a rotating basis? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We make them both fixed base and cockpit motion. 

Mr. Hottrretp. I am familiar with the old Link trainer. How 
does the old Link trainer compare with this? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Actually, the Link was a pneumatic trainer that 
didn’t attempt to simulate with any great degree of fidelity, a particu- 


lar type of aircraft. It was just general-purpose training, instrument 
training. 
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The flight simulator provides an identical simulation of a particular 
aircraft with all the rates of response identical, with all the instru- 
ment readings indentical. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. What is the degree of response to flight problems 
which you can simulate in this device? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Speaking generally, we feel we can duplicate air- 
craft performance or provide fidelity of simulation within a tolerance 
range no larger than that representing the differences between a pro- 
duction aircraft of the same type. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. In other words, can you put a man in here and he 
can take off—he can take the problem of takeoff ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And he can make all types of maneuvers? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Howirtevp. And he can vary the responsiveness of the craft it- 
self, to cargo, and to side winds and so forth ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Completely. 

In addition to that, we have two other things I have not yet men- 
tioned. We have radio aids. We can provide the crew with com- 
plete navigational aids. The same radio and navigational aids they 
would have available to them anyplace in the world, and they would 
use those aids exactly as they would if they were actually flying an 
aircraft under the same conditions. 

Mr. MinsHau. Does that include GCA and ILS? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. You could get route familiarization ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We can as far as navigational aids are concerned. 
We can’t presently get airport familiarization because obviously the 
front of the simulator is blanked out so that the pilot can’t see out of 
the window. 

However, we have a company project now nearing completion to 
provide visual aids as well. This will allow the pilot to actually fly 
into an airport. Any airport in the world. He will get exactly the 
same visual presentation as he would if he were flying into that airport. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You can take a pilot and put him in this plane and 
give him a certain amount of training, and then he could take the 
same course. He could get into a regular plane and take the exact 
same course, and if he had shown proficiency in this, you have reason to 
believe that he could also show the same proficiency in making the 
actual flight ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Mr. Chairman, theoretically that is so. In practice, 
in the way simulators have been used by both the commercial airlines 
and the military, it is a combination of the two. The training is per- 
formed on both the simulator and the aircraft, each supplementing 
the other. 

T have some figures that you might be interested in on the com- 
mercial airlines. 

Mr. Houtrre_p. We want those figures, too. 

I just wanted to get a general idea as to how this operated. 

Now, I know in one of these you have a large computer panel. Do 
you compose those problems electronically from the computer panel 
to the pilot, or are they given to the man in the chair here ss voice ? 
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Mr. Pascuzzo. It is right behind, there [indicating]. Behind the 
cockpit, we have an area devoted to the navigational presentation as 
well as the trouble console. By tripping switches on the trouble con- 
sole, the instructor can introduce into the flight any difficulties or 
emergencies that could be encountered in that type of aircraft under 
any conditions. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. For instance, can they maneuver to evade an air- 
craft that might collide with them? You pose that problem ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. You can if you have some sort of warning device 
in the cockpit of the airplane. You presently can’t see out of the 
cockpit windows. You could give them an engine fire on takeoff, 
or icing condition. Anything that would happen to the airplane 
itself. 

Then the corrective action taken by the crew to overcome that 
emergency would cause the same effects on the simulator in exactly 
the same period of time as it would on an actual aircraft under those 
conditions. 

In other words, if there was a condition of icing and the corrective 
procedure taken b ythe crew would have gotten rid of the ice in 3 or 4 
minutes, it will take 3 or 4 minutes on the simulator. 

If the corrective action taken by the crew is not appropriate and 
would have resulted in a crash, it will crash the simulator. There are 
realistic noise effects, or sound effects. And you will actually get a 
crash noise when they crash the simulator as they would in an aircraft 
crash. 

It is a nonprogramed device. You don’t program a flight. The 
input is from the crew itself, the same as it would be in an aircraft. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You have an independent source that shoots the 
problems to them and varies those problems and they have to meet 
them; is that generally the case ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. May I ask Dr. Dehmel to explain that, please. 

Dr. Denne . In transitioning, assuming a previously experienced 
pilot transitioning from one type aircraft to another, there is the 
problem of knowing the detailed location of equipment and the like 
in an airplane, and secondly how to use it. 

One of the greatest features of a flight simulator is its capability of 
giving emergency procedure training and actually an accident doesn’t 
result from an emergency. It results from a gradual accumulation 
of factors to the point where the pilot can no longer cope with the 
combination of circumstances that have accumulated. 

In that area, a simulator has been proven by all of its users to be 
quite superior to the aircraft, because you don’t dare put an actual 
airplane in that situation. 

he other stage of training is maintenance of proficiency and there 
again the simulator has proven itself so useful that the CAB is now 
allowing the semiannual checks to be made in the simulator, which is 
under CAB regulations. 

Mr. Horirrecp. The CAB is allowing what? 

Dr. Deumen. It is allowing each alternate 6 months’ check to be 
done in the simulator, instead of in the actual aircraft. Proficiency 
checks. 

Perhaps more detailed requirement for good flight training is that 
the chap become thoroughly familiar with the effects of each control 
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manipulation, and then one of the real criteria, I think, was almost 
pointed out this morning here, his ability to handle the rate reactions 
ofanairplane. This, a simulator does exceedingly well. 

You have an entirely different rate response, though you move the 
stick forward or aft, to put the nose down or up, in almost any air- 
plane. The rate of reaction, the rates of closure on radio beams and 
on an ILS, to get the skill in handling that in coming into an airport, 
or avoiding interception with another aircraft as the case may be, is 
extremely important, and this is very accurately and highly reflected 
in the simulator. 

To build these things, we obtain from the airframe manufacturer 
the detailed performance of the airplane, the engines and all the acces- 
sories. We get those perameters in minute detail. So the simulator 
very completely and accurately reflects every behavior of all aspects 
of the airplane, including the electrical systems which were mentioned 
by the general. 

Mr. Hortrretp. You can simulate any type of cutout of electrical 
equipment? You can cut out either engine? 

Dr. Deume.. This trouble console that Mr. Pascuzzo mentioned 
usually has in it upwards of 100 different kinds of difficulties that can 
be inserted, which includes the miscellaneous systems, failure of the 
landing gear and the like, and it is the instructor’s use of those trouble 
switches and controls that change tail pipe temperatures excessively 
or the like, which give really the total pilot training. 

In a short time, you can scontanlil far more than you could with 
equipment time in the airplane. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I was going to ask you, how long does it take to give 
the 6 months’ checkup test that CAB requires for one of these simu- 
lators ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I have some figures here on the commercial airlines, 
Mr. Chairman, that might be of interest. This is one of the airlines 
now using simulators. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Can you give names on these ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. It is United Air Lines. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Identify each one of these so the record will show it. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. This is United Air Lines, and they are now utiliz- 
ing DC-6 and CV-340 simulators. 

In a report made by the director of training of United Air Lines 
before the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in January 1956, in 
speaking of proficiency training, he indicated that on the DC-—6 they 
were spending 114 hours of airplane time in their 6 months’ profi- 
ciency check. 

They are now able to accomplish one of those checks with 2 hours 
of simulator time. 

In view of the substantial difference in operating cost between the 
two, in the case of United Air Lines, this effected a saving of approxi- 
mately $180,000. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. For the year ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Forthe year. That was for the DC-6. 

In connection with the CV—340, they had previously been spending 
$96,000 on airplane time on proficiency checks, 1144 hours per crew. 
They were able to reduce that to 2 hours per crew of simulator time 
and reduce their costs to $52,000. 
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They saved in proficiency checks alone by using simulators 810 air- 
craft hours. 

Proficiency is only one aspect, of course. You also have transition 
and basic training. I have seen some figures of those, if you would 
be interested in them. 

Mr. Houirrecp. We want the complete story. 

Do you have some other airlines besides U nited there? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Actually, they are all running about the same. The 
only one that has made this kind of analysis in detail, so far, has been 
United. 

Mr. Hovirtecp. Now give me the names of the airlines using that. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Pan American Air Lines. 

Eastern Air Lines very recently. We delivered a simulator to 
them. 

TWA; Western Air Lines. That is all in this country. 

Overseas we have Air France, KLM, Lufthansa, BOAC, and CPA 

Canada, and SWISSAIR. 

Mr. Ropack. Have you delivered any simulators to the Russian 
Aeroflot ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. They are very much interested, and we have been 
approached, but we have not accepted any orders. 

Mr. Rozacx. We noticed in an international aviation publication 
that the Russians are very much interested. 

Mr. Rien_man. How extensively are Pan American and TW.A us- 
ing the simulators ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. TWA only got delivery of their simulators about 3 
or 4 months ago, so they are comparativ ely newcomers. 

Pan American bought the first simulator ever built. They actually 
purchased it before the Air Force did, back in 1948. They have a 
simulator for the 377, the Boeing-377. They have one for the DC-7, 
and we recently received orders from them for simulators for the 
DC-8 and the 707, this comprises about their entire fleet. 

Mr. Rreuuman. How about Eastern; are they just starting / 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes; Eastern got their first simulators w ‘ithin the 
last 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. Mrinsnatu. Aside from basic training, how does Pan American 
use the simulators? How often do they give them proficiency checks ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Proficiency checks actually are required twice a year. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Do they use simulators for that ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. For one check. CAB has only allowed them to use 
simulator time and get credit for one check. They are actually using 
them more often than that to improve proficiency but they can do 
away with one flyi ing proficiency check by using the simulator. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. CAB requires two a year ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. One every 6 months. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Can you give us the cost of these simulators, that 
is, for the different types ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. A prototype simulator normally runs about $1 mil- 
lion. That is, the first one. Production units thereafter run about a 
half million dollars. 

Nevertheless, despite these high original costs, they have very sub- 
stantial saving potential. For example, consider a new transport- 
type aircraft of the 707, or DC-8, category. The operating cost of 
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that type of aircraft is estimated at about $1,000 an hour. . That is 
direct operating cost. Some estimate a little higher and some a little 
lower. 

That is the general average. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. The cost of the operation of the plane? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. That is right. Fuel, oil, crew, that sort of thing. 

Insofar as a simulator is concerned, depr eciating the simulator com- 
pletely in a 7-year period, you have a cost of between $60 and $70 an 
hour, so you see you have a very wide spread between aircraft cost 
and simulator cost. 

Accordingly, you can see that simulator use is justified from the 
cost standpoint alone, without affording any consideration to increased 
proficiency, or the savings of lives that can be the result of training 
in a ground device rather ‘than a flying device. 

Again going back to the United presentation, their studies show 
that to give basic training to flight engineers, previously they had 
to utilize 12 hours per flight engineer, of aircraft time. Utilizing 
simulators, they were able to reduce the actual flying time to 134 
hours, and to supplement that with 8 hours of simulator time, and 
come up with a more proficient flight engineer at a much reduced 
cost. 

Mr. Hottrterp. In other words, they could concentrate into the 
time spent in the simulator, enough problems that they could reduce 
the time from 10 hours to what ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Previously it was 12 hours in the airplane, now it is 
8 in the simulator, 134, in the airplane, which made a total of 934. 
As a cost reduction resulting from that, the cost of using the plane 
alone would have been $674,000. Using this combined airplane and 
simulator approach they reduced their cost for basic training of flight 
engineers to $244,000. That is $764,000 to $244,000. Insofar as CV- 
340 first a are concerned utilizing the airplane alone would 
have required 22 hours per first officer. Their simulator-airplane 
program required the use of 8 hours of flight time and 10 hours of 
simulator time. This reduced the cost of training first officers from 
$992,000, using the airplane alone, to $546,000 using the combination 
airplane and simulator. 

Mr. Hottrterp. In other words, they could pay for their simulator 
in about 2 years and have 5 years savings in the 7-year period? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Actually, it came out to just that. They would 
amortize the simulators in 2 years and have the 5 years as additional 
savings, and the most important thing they feel, and we agree, is 
that in addition to the savings they got increased proficiency. 

They got training in emergencies they could not have gotten other 
ways. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Are they buying enough simulators to take care 
of their training problem ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Right now they have seven simulators in use. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And the trend in the commercial companies is to 
buy these and use them in their training program? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. That is right. 

Mr. MrnsHati. Who has seven simulators ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. United Airlines. They have 4 for the DC-6 and 3 
for the CV-340. On their DC-6 simulators they are training both 
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DC-6 and DC-7 crews. On the CV-340 simulators they are training 
both CV-340 and CV-240 crews. Actually, you normally require a 
simulator for a particular type of aircraft, a new simulator for each 


ty 

"ore MinsuHautt. How many simulators do you require to give 100 
percent simulator training to various crews? How many simulators 
will take care of how many crews? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. This would depend upon how extensively you use 
the simulator and what combination you make between flight time 
and simulator time. There is nothing definite on that in the military 
services or in the commercial airlines. The figures I gave show what 
one commercial airline is doing. Pan American is using more flying 
time and more simulator time. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Can you give us an idea of how many of these 
simulators the Air Force is using? 

Would you know the per cent of tr aining they are devoting to 
simulators in comparison to regular flying ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Mr. Chairman, I do not. I do know in connection 
with MATS, which was the subject of the meeting this morning, that 
they have had some rather extenseive human factor studies made on 
how to best utilize simulators and aircraft time to come up with maxi- 
mum proficiency. I don’t know how extensively they have imple- 
mented that study. I do know that compared with the number of 
aircraft that the commercial airlines have, neither the Air Force nor 
the Navy have nearly as many simulators as do the commercial 
carriers. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Do you know how many simulators MATS is 
using ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I think it is 14, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. They are of the type corresponding with the planes 
that they are using? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You have no opinion as to what that 14 means, rela- 
tively, to their number of pilots and number of planes? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. They have a little different problem than do the 
commercial airlines. One thing they have to have, obviously, a mini- 
mum of actual flying time. The airlines do have continuous flying. 

Mr. MinsnHatu. Mr. Chairman, 1 simulator will take care of how 
many crews each 6 months? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. It depends on how many hours of training you want 
to give each crew. 

Mr. Mrinsuati. Under CAB regulations. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. If you take United’s presentation, it is 2 hours each 
6 months per crew, and you can operate a simulator between 18 and 
20 hours a day, 6 days a week. 

Mr. MrnsuHatu. For practical purposes, how many simulators will 
take care of how many—1 simulator will take care of how many crews 
every 6 months, using United Airlines as an example? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. If you wanted to use the simulator 10 hours a day, 
that would be 5 crews per day, and multiply it by 30, if you like, 
because you could use it that often, and that would be 150 crews. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. A month. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. A month. Actually, if you did just that—— 
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Mr. Houirretp. That would be 1,800 crews a year that could be—— 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Only proficiency checked, but you want a lot more 
than that out of a simulator. You want emergency procedure train- 
ing; you want transition training, which is far beyond what the CAB 
requires as the very minimum instrument flying checkout. This is 
not training as far as the CAB is concerned. This is a check to see 
that proficiency has been maintained. 

Mr. RreniMan. Let’s find out, pure’y on the training side of it, how 
many crews could you train per month ? 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. Maybe we could reach it in another way. How 
many hours do you recommend a crew be given in a simulator, per 
year ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. It would again depend upon the experience of the 
crew, sir. If they are already flying that type of airplane, most of the 
airlines, I understand, are using around 10 hours. 

Mr. Rienman. Suppose you bring someone in and you want to 
give him basic training; how long will it take? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. If it is basic trainin —taking United’s figures 
again—they are using 8 hours for a flight engineer, they are using 
10 hours for a first officer—simulator time. 


Mr. Ropack. Do you have any information on the comparative 
military-commercial use of simulators? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I should say that if you take United Airlines as an 
example—this is the only airline that has really made extensive use 
of simulators to date, and the others are following suit—I would say 
that the commercial airlines are using them more ‘extensively, 

Mr. Morean. Have you received any orders for the jet simulators 
yet ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. The new transports ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Jet transports? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes, the Boeing 707 and DC-—8’s. 

Mr. Morcan. You have received orders? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. A number of them. 

Mr. Morcan. From whom? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We have orders from Pan American, we have them 
from American Airlines, we have orders from Swissair, Air France, 
Lufthansa, Sabena, and Air India. I think that is it. 

Mr. Morean. What is the approximate total of these simulators on 
order now ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I think there is a total of 17 or 18 right now. 

Mr. Rorsack. How many are in use all together, commercial and 
military ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. You are not talking about jets alone, now, you are 
talking about total simulators? 

Mr. Rorack. Yes. What is the inventory ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I couldn’t even hazard a guess on that. If you want 
a real rough guess, it is about 150. 

Mr. Rogsack. Is your company the exclusive manufacturer of 
simulators? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. No. We hold the basic patents on the choice, but 
the military is buying simulators from 4 other sources—American 
Car and Foundry, ‘Link Aviation, Goodyear, and Melpar. 
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Mr. Ropack. Are the MATS simulators yours? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. I believe all delivered to MATS to date are Curtiss- 
Wright simulators. 

Mr. Morcan. You mentioned this human factor study. Is this a 
recent study made by the Air Force within the last year? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. It is a continuing study that has been in progress 
for the last year or a year and a half, as I understand. 

Mr. MorGan. Are you aware of the findings of that study? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Not in detail. 

Mr. Morcan. What was the purpose of the study, or the full scope 
of the study ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. The purpose of the study, as it was told to us, was 
to find which combination of simulator time and aircraft time would 
produce optimum results. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we ask one of the Air 
Force officers to try to track that study down and supply it to the 
staff. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you submit the United Airlines paper for the 
record ? 

Mr. Pascwzzo. Yes. 

(The information referred to was furnished and is being retained 
in the subcommittee’s file.) 

Mr. Morean. Colonel Potter, this was a human-factor study that 
was made by MATS on the use of simulators, I believe. Would you 
try to locate that ¢ 

Colonel Porrer. Are you fairly sure the source was MATS? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Only to this extent : I know the human-factors people 
were down in MATS, West Palm Beach, conducting the study, and 
I understood they were a part of that command. 

Colonel Porrrr. Conducted at Palm Beach, but not necessarily by 
MATS people? 

Mr. Pascvuzzo. It may not have been. 

(The information was furnished and is being retained in the sub- 
committee files. ) 

Mr. Horirtevp. You testified, Dr. Dehmel, that you could simulate 
100 problems. 

Dr. Deumet. I didn’t mean to put it quite that way. On the in- 
structor’s console, there are controls for introducing about 100, roughly, 
different kinds of operating irregularities of the aircraft. These in- 
clude such things, depending on whether it is a propeller or a jet air- 
plane, too, of course, such things as icing, temperature, propeller 
failures, supercharger failures, wrong starting techniques, engine 
backfire, hydraulic system failure, overheating of “electrical generators, 
and a whole variety of things of that sort. 

As you mentioned earlier, changes in loading, gross weight, changes 
in center of gravity which accurately and completely affect the stabil- 
ity of the simulator exactly as it would the aircraft. 

‘I would also like to go back to one of your preceding questions, Mr. 
Chairman, as to whether interc eption of two aircraft “could be simu- 
lated. There have been simulators built for interception aircraft in 
which your target generators and double plotting on the recorders 
which show the track of the simulator that you are flying as well as of 
the target aircraft. This same technique can be applied, of course, to 
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traffic-control problems and, in fact, is neing actively applied so that 
you can readily set up the problem of a traflic area and the proximity 
of collision courses and evasive action and these simulators do include, 
where the requirement exists, of a radarscope presentation of either 
intercepted aircraft, of land-mass effects and all the various types of 
presentations that one has on a military or commercial scope. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Departing just a moment from the simulator—is 
there any device now available which you can have inside the cockpit 
of an airplane which would give some type of warning of an approach- 
ing craft within the proximity of a few miles? 

r. Denme.. The airlines presently have radar equipment that is 
particularly useful in connection with indicating the presence of storm 
areas. The Collins Co., as we understand it, offered equipment. That 
is not presently in use, however, or manufactured. 

Mr. Horirretp. We just had testimony yesterday about this crash at 
Norwalk, Calif., where two military planes collided. 

Could there have been devices in the cabins of those planes which 
would have mechanically alerted the pilots to an approaching plane? 

Dr. Deumet. I am not familiar, Mr. Chairman, with the aircraft 
that collided. 

Mr. Houirterp. I am sure there weren’t in these planes. One was a 
P2-V, a Navy plane, and the other was a C-118, MATS plane. 

I am asking if there are devices which could alert the pilots as to a 
dangerous collision, or an imminent danger of collision. 

Dr. Deumev. As I understand it there are still problems to solve in 
rendering equipment of that kind applicable on a wide scale. How- 
ever, the latest state of the art in development of the equipment, it can 
be more properly referred to the makers of it. 

Mr. Miwaitart. This radar that you have in some commercial ships 
now, that is not an anticollision radar, it is strictly weather, isn’t it? 

Dr. Deumet. Yes. I don’t feel fully qualified to comment on the 
complete scope of its indication and again I would prefer not to en- 
deavor to make a factual statement. 

Mr. Ho.irteip. You testified there was approximately 100 situations 
that could be simulated. Now, are there situations which cannot be, 
and if so, how many ? 

Dr. Deumet. That is a very difficult one to answer. There are 
undoubtedly certain items that one could not simulate, but I can’t just 
offhand recall what they would be, except for such major factors as 
the effect of acceleration through large movements in space. We do, 
however, have equipment frequently installed on these machines for 
giving initial acceleration feelings, as cues to the pilot to further en- 

ance the feel of flying. These are not found critically essential, how- 
ever. Itis only an auxiliary thing. 

As to failure of certain aspects of equipment operation, they can 
very broadly be included and quite comprehensively. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. May I add one thing to that. You speak of 100 
troubles. Actually this is no limiting number. We have had panels 
that went up to 150 and 175. You design all the troubles into the 
simulator that you think can be encountered in that aircraft. The 
limitation is really one of cost. There are very few troubles that 
could not be included. 
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Dr. Deumet. I had a further point, too, that these troubles can be 
combined to simulate still further kinds of trouble. For example, 
cylinder head temperature is an item that can be arranged to con- 
tinuously compute on the high side. At the same time, there is a 
control for reducing the brake horsepower. Now, the combination 
of those two would indicate detonations to the flight engineer. That 
could be multiplied widely through the training program. 

Mr. Hortrre.p. This committee, of course, is interested in the op- 
eration of Government from the standpoint of efficiency and economy. 

It is your considered opinion that when it comes to training pilots, 
the widespread use of simulators could bring a great deal of economy 
to the training of pilots ? 

Dr. DeHMEL. 1 hese figures Mr. Pascuzzo read you were for a DC-6 
and a CV-340. That 340 that in itself showed large savings. It is 
one of the most economical aircraft to operate. When you extend it 
to aircraft like the B-52, those figures rise enormously. The economy 
goes up very rapidly with these new jet aircraft where the spread 
between simulator costs goes up very largely. 

Mr. Hovirietp. You can produce simulators, then, to take care of 
sonar aircraft ? 

r. DeHmeL. This has been done. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. One crash of a B-52 would cost $8 million at the 
present going rate. What would a simulator cost for a B-52? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We have built a B-52 simulator—in fact we built 
a number of them. The prototype simulators cost a little over $1 
million. I think it was $1.1 million or $2 million. The produc- 
tion units were around $650,000. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. On 10 of them you could level them off at 700,000 
or 800,000 dollars ¢ 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. A problem constantly facing us is, as changes 
are made in the aircraft you want to effect those changes in the simu- 
later; so, rarely do we have a production run of this type of equipment. 
Our business is primarily prototypes. 

Mr. Hottrievp. Even if you saved the crash of one B-52 by a simu- 
lator, that one simulator could be used to train many crews, could it 
not, in the course of a 2- or 3-year period ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrterp. Ina 7-year period, a great many ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Dr. Demet. Another thing in the general’s paper, the accident 
rate on the B-52’s dropped significantly in the last 2 years, which is 
the period when the simulators were in use. What the correlation 
is one would have to draw otherwise but that would lead one to believe 
there was a direct correlation. The same figures applied to another 
aircraft in there where they had a very large reduction. 

Mr. Morean. Can you simulate celestial navigation problems ? 

Dr. DeuMEL. This has been done, too. 

Mr. Moreaan. It has been done, but is it practical ? 

Dr. Deumex. We ourselves at Curtis-Wright haven’t done the ce- 
lestial navigation job. I think that has been done by one of the other 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Morean. I know there are celestial navigation trainers, but 
can that training be combined with one of your simulators to give 
the entire crew training simultaneously ? 
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Dr. DeHMe.L. Very definitely. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. To simulate an intercontinental mission ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Howirretp. We are also looking for a way to save a few dollars 
of tax money and it does seem that this offers some proven basis of 

saving, if the commercial companies who are interested in profit oper- 
ations are adopting it widely. That is certainly pretty good proof 
that it is justified on the basis of economy and efficiency as well, 
because they are concerned with the loss of aircraft through crashes, 
as well as human lives. 

Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. May I add one thing to that: MATS and SAG, in 
our opinion, are the most effective users of simulators. I believe they 
have gone far beyond the other commands in the Air Force. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you think they could increase their use of simu- 
lators profitably ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. In relation to the number of planes they are using 
how many simulators do you think they should have? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Mr. Chairman, I can’t answer that because I don’t 
know the number of planes they have. It actually doesn’t tie in too 
specifically to planes but to crews to be trained. The Air Force has 
2 or 3 crews per plane. 

Mr. Houirretp. MATS has a little over two per plane. 

Mr. Pascuzzo. And also you have to look at what stage of training 
they are in. Is it basic training, transition, or proficiency ? 

Mr. Minsuatu. What use, if any, does the Navy make of simulators? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. They are using them in smaller quantities extensively. 

Mr. Minsuatyt. Can they simulate carrier landings ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. Yes. 

Mr. Mrinsuatyi. How about the new “meatball” technique—that is 
the mirror landing system developed by the British ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. It can be simulated. I think it is on one of the simu- 
lators we are building right now. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Will you furnish the staff such information which 
is in prepared form as they might ask you for the record ? 

Mr. Pascuzzo. We will be very happy to. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I think we can excuse you then, gentlemen, and thank 
you very much for your testimony. 

The meeting is eajoursied ente tomorrow morning. 

(W hereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the sade 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mintrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1501, New House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Kilgore, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely and Robert McElroy, investi- 
gators. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, in this morning’s paper was the following item: 

Slick Airways, once the Nation's largest scheduled freight airlines, will suspend 
its nationwide scheduled cargo service today. Mr. Rentzel, board chairman and 
president, said the company would continue its military charter business and 
the service and supply activities it now operates at San Antonio, Tex. 

“We just cannot continue to sustain the heavy losses we have incurred while 
waiting for the Government to recognize the all-cargo industry and place it on 
an equal footing with the competitive passenger carriers,” Rentzel said. 

Rentzel said that during 1957 Slick lost about $3,600,000 of its general freight 
business. 

That is the end of the news article, and I want to state that no 
representative of Slick has been to me privately, or so far as I know 
to any other member of the committee or the staff and alerted us that 
this was going to happen. 

When I saw it in the paper this morning, I was somewhat surprised. 
My only interpretation of it now, because I have not been in contact 
with anyone from the Slick Airways people, is that this is another 
indication of what is happening to recognized scheduled airlines and 
charter lines, whose planes are committed to CRAF. 

Now, whether these people be maintained is important or not, from 
the standpoint of the national defense or the reserve for the national 
defense, of course, is one of the reasons for this hearing. 

I just bring it to the attention of the record this morning as an- 
other indication of the plight that some of the private-enterprise air- 
lines apparently are finding themselves in at this time. 

Whether the Air Force owes any responsibility to the industry as a 
whole, in view of their dependence upon CRAF for emergency uses, is 
something of course I hope you will bring to the attention of Secre- 
tary Douglas, and consider. 
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_ Lalso have a copy of a letter sent to the Honorable Neil McElroy, 
Secretary of Defense, from Senator Chavez, who forwarded this 
letter. 


At this time, I will ask Mr. Morgan to read it into the record. 
Mr. Morean. It is addressed to Hon. Neil H. McElroy, Secretary 


of Defense, Washington, D. C. The letter is dated February 15, 
1958. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: In regard to the report which our committee re- 
quested be made by the Department of Defense by the ist of January 1958, 
which was to indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in 
implementing the directive of this committee as stated in the committee’s report 
No. 543 of last year on Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1958, we have 
received and studied your letter of January 14, 1958. 

From your letter, it appears that there has been some misunderstanding by 
the Department of Defense as to the intent of our committee in regard to the 
use by the Military Air Transport Service of United States civil air carriers. 

Under that part of our report No. 543, entitled “Use of Commercial Carriers,” 
we Stated, among other things, “In summary, we do not feel that sufficient effort 
has been made by the Department of Defense in the international and overseas 
fiield to adjust its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.” 

Our committee in its report stated further: “It is the wish of the committee, 
therefore, that within the 1948 appropriations for operation and maintenance 
and for military personnel the Defense Department reprogram expenditures for 
operating MATS and other Government-owned transport activities sufficiently 
to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied toward procuring the services 
of United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the 
passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the Military 
Air Transport Service.” 

The language of the committee’s report in regard to its wishes that 40 percent 
of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of 
Military Air Transport Service be procured from United States civil air carriers 
is quite clear. From your letter of January 14, it appears that you have inter- 
preted this part of our report to mean that overall procurement of air trans- 
portation by the Department of Defense might satisfy the requirement of the 
eommittee which specifically applies to procurement to be made by the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

This is not consistent with the request made in our report and the committee 
does not feel that its specific request pertaining to procurement of 40 percent of 
the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the 
Military Air Transport Service, has been met. 

The committee restates, reaffirms, and emphasizes its position of last year, as 
stated in its Report on Department of Defense Appropriations for Fiscal Year 
1957, in regard to use of civil air carriers. 

It was and is the wish and intent of the committee that the Military Air 
Transport Service procure and utilize the services and capacity of the United 
States civil air carriers to transport and meet 40 percent of the passenger 
requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of the Military Air 
Transport Service. These percentages apply specifically to transportation re- 
quirements of the Military Air Transport Service, to be procured by the Military 
Air Transport Service from United States civil air carriers. 

The committee’s wishes and intent in regard to the use of civil air carriers 
by the Department of Defense in meeting the Department’s overall require- 
ments for peacetime airlift was clearly expressed otherwise in the committee's 
report of last year. Therefore, it will be expected that the Department of 
Defense will immediately undertake to carry out the full intent of the com- 
mittee as expressed in our report of last year and as further clarified herein. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Dennis CHAvEz, 
United States Senator. 


And copy to the Honorable Chet Holifield, chairman, Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Suarp. When a reply to this letter of Senator Chavez is sent 
to him, we will furnish you with a copy for the record of that reply. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Sharp, are you prepared to advise the subcom- 
mittee with regard to the reported backlogs at Dover and possibly 
other MATS bases? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. I think you have in your possession the 
statistics on the backlogs in these areas. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


TRAFFIC STATISTICAL DATA PREPARED BY HEADQUARTERS, 
MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
CarGo BACKLOGS 


Charleston Air Force Base 


[Short tons] 























1957 
Date ct hil Ae dal | 1958, January 
October | November December 
| 

B2i 125, 2 219.8 54.3 | 57.7 
2. 124. 5 189. 0 495.0 | 50.3 
.* 153. 0 148. 6 74.1 74.7 
4. 216. 6 | 188.9 91.7 | 7.5 
5. 186, 2 185.6 | 101.0 73.8 
. 258. 8 162. 5 | 99.5 | 63.4 
7. 274.0 | 194. 4 | 96.7 | 52.2 
* ‘ 355. 4 178.3 | 87.5 57.0 
Ditic tetesaa dei Le | 377.7 | 190.8 | 82.8 | 61.8 
sissies ; 346. 2 | 174, 2 96.7 79.4 
OR es tertiecenshs : 310. 4 156. 5 91.1 74.2 
12 sects a 340.1 | 179.5 | 105.0 | 76.0 
13 : ; ; | 300.1 | 188. 4 | 110.0 | 84,2 
Re oo =. hee 5 263. 9 199.9 118.8 98.9 
a. : ; | 247.2 221.8 | 95. 2 | 83.3 
i es aoa 229. 6 | 182. 9 100. 4 | 54.0 
eee Suncor catbeammatia ; 210.7 | 200. 6 | 88.0 | 82.8 
” 3 aS 224.1 | 234.8 | 78.0 | 67.4 
a. aa 198. 7 | 237. 4 | 96. 4 7.2 
Oe > os 3 225. 5 247.0 114.5 55.3 
eeatas 184.3 | 233. 4 | 107. 6 | 60,3 
- 132.0 | 165. 5 | 117.7 | 87.9 
7; | 176.9 | 172. 4 | 123. 4 | 87.5 
24_. 179.3 | 156. 1 147.1 | 89.7 
, es 196.9 | 176. 6 | 150 8 116.3 
26_ 175. 5 | 144. 5 | 140. 1 | 101.8 
a. 144.9 | 158. 4 | 130, 2 95. 1 
, eS is 185. 5 | 125.7 115. 4 74.3 
*..... ae as al 238. 4 | 119. 6 100.7 | 82.4 
a=. ike ; al 216.8 86. 7 | 64.1 | 113.0 
31.:. ss catia saakiol 162.1 |. 65.3 | 115.0 
Desired 3-day backlog-- fi 148. 4 154. 5 172. 6 | 157.9 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Note.—3-day backlog is desired in order to insure availability for movement. 
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Dover Air Force Base 


{Short tons] 


























1957 
Date | 1958, January 
October November December 
—| | | 

D qmebiets wceth $epsda5 640d 395-4202. 486. 8 284.5 380.9 | 435.6 
De aa Sisisneneds 515. 4 79. 3 | 357.9 435. 8 
Bebe pei as ik “ 527.1 247.3 417.6 442.4 
TS AS ES eee 543.5 272.7 | 548.7 441.4 
ies os aac ce 587.9 359. 4 | 556.5 | 381.6 
ind dhs. deaiem anita hciht b igen eich age gabon 588. 3 387.6 | 578.6 404.3 
Be ee eee toe nie ane mans Aon aed 627.7 329.3 553. 9 449. 2 
BE Gauhedawes oc eadeeaeeee 677.8 293. 1 522.2 578.7 
itis Ss cue hea tate et icnetncghinee 668. 9 319.5 567.6 626. 0 
| Ee aria ae 667.6 212.5 589. 5 | 662. 3 
a ett oe re ea green 745.3 148, 6 | 664. 1 770. 4 
On a i ls cg 611.2 | 158. 2 740.8 779.7 
Ws ctedaakatbh caste sso pliva boceA) 541.3 224.6 673.8 797.6 
a canta sieht kc wom eat ghar Wang Bs 481.5 | 191.8 | 624. 2 797.6 
re diesntte a te a enaer eeennas es ota 474.3 193. 5 633. 4 730.0 
ne ae io circ eae abe eaeall 419.3 208. 2 611.4 | 832. 4 
17... 351.1 137.0 | 612.9 71. 6 
en Mae i 345. 5 145.7 | 619. 4 849. 6 
19_. epee ae Fo oe ace 274. 5 | 249.1 | 595. 3 735. 1 
20_- a a 217.9 | 72.5 | 587. 4 | 700. 0 
i ics 204. 5 | 282.7 664. 9 | 796. 5 
=. 237.9 | 281.4 | 560. 5 | 827.8 
23 164.5 | 289. 8 484.6 | 843.8 
24. ag 203. 7 282. 4 | 520. 0 804. 6 
25 176.5 | 283. 9 | 488. 4 | 770.7 
et 179. 2 | 357.1 | 421.1 | 675. 0 
27... 140.8 | 316.2 414.0 | 714.0 
ates. 170.6 | 401.4 | 368.9 | 617.0 
OR. Shenienscetincoonms 236.7 | 406. 1 425.1 | 605. 8 
30__ 279. 2 | 235. 0 446. 2 | 662. 5 
Se... aes es ; 265. 4 497.4 | 619.9 
Desired 3-day backlog 338. 0 379.2 419.5 376. 2 

Norte.—3-day backlog is desired in order to insure availability for movement. 

McGuire Air Force Base 
[Pounds] 

2 cma aes c 875 | 2, 055 5, 588 430 
A Sie ci nik 1, 520 | 3, 582 8, 117 2, 527 
3. 897 | 3, 755 | 5, 908 | 2, 680 
4. 2, 853 | 2, 059 | 8, 966 | 1, 390 
5_. 746 2, 654 7, 926 | 1, 984 
6_- 2, 022 | 13, 257 2, 462 | 2, 693 
7. 3, 664 17, 871 | 5, 437 3, 364 
4: 2, 526 | 1, 589 | 3, 136 | 3, 989 
9. 311 1, 496 | 2, 440 | 1,777 
10_- 1, 299 819 | 2, 839 | 2, 689 
va 1, 400 | 290 1, 346 | 1, 224 
12 901 | 841 | 1, 444 | 320 
13 450 | 574 2, 510 | 280 
14__ 2, 158 | 1, 244 | 1, 093 1, 710 
1B. 1, 442 | 423 | 1, 185 3, 141 
16_- 832 | 664 | 1, 907 | 831 
9, 2, 067 1, 105 | 1, 374 | 3, 825 
18 5, 923 | 1, 829 762 | 1, 824 
19__ 322 | 1, 938 | 666 | 812 
20- 82 4, 138 1, 203 | 1, 513 
ee 22, 623 2, 092 1, 850 | 1, 636 
22 : 7, 986 | 4, 053 | 1, 248 | 3, 462 
23 1, 805 | 3,191 | 2, 027 | 1, 609 
24 496 2,053 | 4, 586 | 1, 424 
25 992 | 2, 684 | 4, 339 | 1, 112 
26. 1,719 | 1, 321 | 3, 795 | 815 
27. 430 | 1, 551 1,101 | 2, 372 
28. 1, 832 2, 666 | 5, 048 | 2, 064 
29 1, 180 1, 132 4, 160 | 1, 730 
30 440 | 1, 200 | 1, 295 | 800 
31. 1, 634 Pw 1, 010 | 7,015 





NotTe.—Due to the small cargo/mail movement from McGuire, the backlogs are shown 


in pounds. 
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McChord and Travis Air Force Bases 


[Short tons] 




















Date McChord Travis Date | McChord Travis 
January 1958: | January 1958—Continued | 
Na aa 46.3 | 104. 8 || Decl aa dentnaatbankcal 52.9 281. 1 
= 32.9 | 23.2 || Bo: face = 72.7 219.0 
De ick Bes eee 43.0 | 228.6 || ee = 33.9 139. 4 
oe 15.0 118.0 | ae oe a 48.9 150.0 
‘: ; 17.5 | 147.7 2. ea 17.9 159. 2 
6_- ‘ 5.9 | 143.0 || SESS Re eae 10.6 187. 1 
oe 2. 11.6 173. 8 || 23. 17.2 137. 2 
Rbk cad ckeddecoens 29.4 | 08.4 || 24. 87 176.5 
9__ 53.7 208.5 || Tiere.” 24,2 239. 7 
Shen cs hhc 58.9 | 203.5 ||  28..---.-- 32.1 171.9 
Ry comalkusen anes 50.5 | 256.5 || eee. 28.0 248. 5 
a. 50. 2 | 283.3 || 28. 24.3 205. 0 
ce: 41.2 | 292.4 || ee. 30.5 250. 9 
14__ 32.9 | meen. Wi... 42.9 256. 8 
Diicnatdicanatiacsiackee 33.2 | 296. 2 | Ohi taateiiani 29.0 | 272. 4 
nies cin ctk acta 54.2 | 246.1 || Desired 3-day backlog. 49.9 178. 5 
i i 








Note.—3-day backlog is desired in order to insure availability for movement. 


Allocated, lifted, refused, diverted—In tons 
CHARLESTON AIR FORCE BASE 




















| | ! 
Month Allocated, | Lifted, Refused, | Diverted, 
| Pax/C-M | Pax/C-M | Pax/C-M | Pax/C-M 
Ee ee Sehr fA oe eS ee as halk 
1957—January ; 411/1037 | 370/936 (1) (') 
February oa 345/1244 | 291/1115 | (1) () 
March. ‘ | 307/1127 248/1052 () re) 
April__- 337/1090 296/976 | (1) () 
May a s | 319/1304 | 286/1081 () (1) 
June | 370/1277 331/999 () | () 
July _.. . E 424/1325 342/973 (*) (‘) 
August been *S . | 409/1441 | 367/1016 | (*) | () 
September _- ths ‘ Sde\imbons 399/1530 345/1205 (*) (@) 
October . oma anne 444/1356 | 364/1165 | 0/137 0/0 
MMMMR sts ir 25.35. calls. SES, 426/1419 | 362/1030 | 0/124 | 0/2 
December... ‘ aa 333/1573 | 268/960 | 0/156 | 0/246 
1958—January-...-.--- : pte eed 472/1437 382/977 | 0/155 | 0/14 
| | | 
DOVER AIR FORCE BASE 
1957—Janaury -- ubuss = oon 0/3124 | 8/2755 | (‘) | (‘) 
February j ‘ 0/3599 7/3070 | (‘) | 3) 
March... ; nity 0/3376 5/3027 | (1) (1) 
April atewa 0/3453 | 9/3044 | () | (1) 
May. =m 0/3749 | 10/3462 | (@) | 3) 
June. .... ai = Sevemecnst 0/3879 10/2683 () 0) 
July ie ; 7 0/3216 | 13/2952 | (1) (1) 
August ibacetd sbiietddacste’ 0/3834 | 8/3446 | (1) (1) 
September. . = --| 0/3759 | 7/3157 | Q) (4) 
October mode wtcsd Z « 0/2104 | 7/2230 | 0/443 | 0/15 
November... a 0/2790 13/1993 0/7 0/0 
December... “ we 0/2992 | 11/2147 | 0/0 0/0 
1958—January 0/2770 | 19/2265 0/150 0/251 
| 


1 Not available, 


21020—58——-44 
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Allocated, lifted, refused, diverted—In tons—Continued 
McGUIRE AIR FORCE BASE 




















Month | amecatéd; | xaned: "| metused, | Diverted, 
Pax/C-M Pax/C-M | Pax/C-M | Pax/C-M 
7 ae 

sdgbtemniey <2... 22222. Sn ee | 1237/0 | 1346/47 (1) (1) 
NN ics onan 2 Sooner ae 1310/0 | 1432/31 | (1) (1) 
Fores rencontre 1336/0 | 1239/36 | (1) () 
aa 1081/0 | 1051/31 (1) () 
ea 1137/0 | 1144/42 () | (1) 
aa 1485/0 1336/28 | (1) (1) 
es 1359/0 1304/44 (1) (1) 
a 1425/0 | 1374/47 (1) (1) 
RRRINOE 4: --- bo 2=---52----~- 58a 1164/0 829/21 (1) (1) 
Ss fk ere 1128/0 1057/43 (1) () 
i St 7 aes ora 1309/0 1174/55 (1) (4) 
nr 0 Geo 1 Fr ee sae 1209/0 1217/39 | (1) (1) 
el 1264/0 ) 


1234/38 | Q) 





Note.—T here is no allocation of cargo out of McGuire. The small amount of cargo/mail is generally mail 
to isolated places not adequately served by United States-flag carriers and aircraft support items for 
MATS aircraft. 


TRAVIS AIR FORCE BASE 








January 1958.............. damicnpageads avraell 1152/2364 1164/2215 (1) (!) 
McCHORD AIR FORCE BASE 
ee eee conse eas 160/499 | 163/518 | (') (1) 





1 Not available. 


NOTE.—9 passengers equals 1 ton. 


Mr. Rosack. What is the significance of these backlogs? Does it 
represent problems as to the degree of efficiency and planning by the 
Joint Military Transportation Committee, or does it represent a prob- 
lem of controlling the inflow by the MATS control officers ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would say this is a rather highly technical matter. 
It is my understanding that a certain backlog is required in order to 
efficiently operate the aircraft and keep them properly loaded. 

However, I think it might be wise at this time for General Wilson, 
who is in the operating end of that business, to comment on your 
question. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ALBERT T. WILSON, JR., 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MILI- 
TARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


General Wirson. This is based upon an inflow from all of the 
sources of the Air Force, the Army and the Navy, and at such a place 
as Dover, which is our largest cargo terminal, we consider that any- 
where from 600,000 to 800,000 pounds of traffic in the warehouse is a 
healthy backlog for purposes of making up proper loads for the 
various types of airplanes in which we carry cargo. 

Now, it 1s quite common for our backlogs to fluctuate, due to many 
reasons. Sometimes the cargo does not generate in accordance with 
expectations. Sometimes we have aircraft difficulties which at the 
present time was primarily the reason for a rather large backlog that 
existed last week. 
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Sometimes, however, we have to take extraordinary measures in 
order to alleviate this backlog. . 

Mr. Houirtevp. I did not get the point where you mentioned “nor- 
mal,” because a truck went by at that time. 

General Wixson. Six hundred thousand to eight hundred thousand 
pounds in the warehouse is considered a normal backlog at Dover. 
This is what we call a 3-day backlog. 

It so happens in the past month, we have had some difficulties with 
our C-124’s that were not expected to at the time we forecasted our 
capability to the Air Force. 

hese difficulties included grounding the aircraft for a short time 
for inspections, at which time of course traffic generated, the pipeline 
was still in effect and our warehouses became loaded with excessive 
backlogs. 

Then, on top of that, we have had this snow situation this past 
weekend and nothing moved. It wasn’t until just the last 3 or 4 
days that we were able to alleviate that excessive backlog at Dover. 

Mr. Hottrresp. These figures do not refer to the February move- 


ment at all, do they? I mean the snow part of it has nothing to do 
with these figures. 


General Wirson. That is true. 

Mr. Rosack. Do the February figures show a large increase in the 
backlog ? 

General Witson. There was a backlog that existed last week of 
over 1 million pounds, which is around a 5- to 6-day backlog, rather 
than the 3 that we try to keep in the warehouse at all times. But that 
has since been eliminated. 

Mr. Morcan. Are you saying that 5- or 6-day backlog is for the 
entire MATS command or are you limiting that to one particular 
base ? 

General Wirson. I am limiting that to the Dover operation where 
we have had our most recent problem. But backlogs at all of our 
APOFE’s can fluctuate from a low because of nongeneration of traffic, 
to situations where we have too much backlog because the pipeline 
of traffic still flows into our warehouses when we have certain opera- 
tional difficulties, temporary in nature but which have to be overcome 
as soon as we have the capability to do so. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, you stated that the normal daily 
generation is between 600,000 and 800,000 pounds. 

I have in front of me a report dated February 14, 1958, to the 
space control officer of the 1607 AT Squadron, MATS, and this shows 
a daily generation of 196,639 pounds, so that would be considerably 
less than 600,000 if it is desired to have a 3-day backlog. 

At that time, February 14, the total backlog on hand at Dover was 
1,177,966 pounds. In terms of days, this was stated to be 5.99. 

Breaking this down by channels, I notice that for some of the chan- 
nels, such as the Azores, you have considerable backlog in terms of 
days, the backlog there being 12.17. And Iceland, you have a back- 
log of 10.81. Spain has a backlog of almost 15 days, 14.97, Thule, 
16.53, and Sodestrom a backlog of 27.33 days. 

Mr. Rozacx. What disposition do you make of this backlog? Does 


the backlog wait upon MATS transportation, or do you divert cargo 
to sea haul ? 
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General Wutson. Generally, the backlog situations at this time of 
the year that develop to that extent are due to the weather. Very 
often to a northern area, we can’t dispatch an aircraft for days at 
atime. Meanwhile, the traffic is generating, so there are those back- 


logs. 

Mr, Rosack. Does any of that backlog get into commercial haul ? 
Do you use commercial carriers to relieve your backlog ? 

General Witson. It does from time to time, as ithnised by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

Colonel Heptunp. Very definitely we do use commercial air lift. 

Mr. Rosack. What are the criteria for deciding whether the back- 
log is excessive ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR OF TRANSPORTATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Colonel Hepitunp. If you are referring to determining the time 
at which you should introduce the use of commercial airlift to your 
capability, there are no fixed days of backlog or fixed criteria for 
making this determination. 

It depends upon the particular traffic channel, the degree of urgency 
of the traffic, and the ability of the Military Air Transport Service 
to provide the capability. 

At the present time, during February, we have kept an extremely 
close look at the possibility of providing commercial lift in the At- 
lantic for these backlogs. 

Mr. Rosack. Who initiates the recommendation for commercial 
lift of backlogs? Does that. come from the port of embarkation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. It is a dual responsibility between MATS and 
Air Force, who ordinarily makes recommendations to headquarters, 
Air Force in turn, and we provide funds if they are available. 

Mr. Rorackx. Are there any recommendations in for having any 
backlog at this time ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Not to my knowledge. I think General Wilson 
pointed out the backlog situation was well under control at Dover. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. What is your situation with regard to funds to 
obtain commercial services, General ¢ 

Maybe I should direct the question to you, Colonel. 

Colonel Heptunp. I believe so, sir. 

The situation is about this, for this particular fiscal year. 

As you may or may not know we have been funding within the 
Air Force up until fiscal year 1958, for commercial augmentation as 
we call it, of MATS, for the three military services, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Due to a change in budget guidance for fiscal year 1958, the Air 
Force budgeted only for commercial airlift to augment those needs 
required by the Air Force, and the Army and Navy and other ship- 
pers were to budget for their own commercial airlift support. 

We budgeted within the Air Force for some $9 million for com- 
mercial cargo augmentation for Air Force traffic. Whereas I can’t 
speak of the exact numbers of dollars which we have expended, I be- 
heve we are ahead of our per month, pro rata allocation of that $9 
million, for the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Ho.trietp. Now, that changeover, where you only funded your 
own requirements, was "done in anticipation of your taking over these 
additional planes and additional lift for the other two services ? 

Colonel Heptunp. This was done as a preliminary step to the ap- 
plication of industrial funding in fiscal 1959, whereby each of the 
three services will fund in their budget for money to pay for all air- 
lift used, whether it is provided by military planes or by commercial. 

In other w ords, it was an attempt to get the Army and Navy spe- 
cifically into the budgeting area with respect to the use of airlift. 

Mr. Hottrretp. And it was a preliminary move toward setting up 
your industrial funding arrangement. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir, so far as I know it was. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And the purpose of it was to fix the responsibility 
on each branch of service, as to the service rendered. 

Colonel Heptunp. Right, sir, to place the responsibility on the 
shipper for making the funds available, according to what he wanted 
to ship 

Mr. Horirtetp. Has that resulted in the three services asking for, 
in total, less money than heretofore ? 

Colonel Heptunp. If I understand your question correctly—we are 
speaking of fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Houtrterp. Yes. 

Colonel Heptunp. For fiscal 1959, of course, the services in their 
transportation accounts are asking for considerably more dollars 
than before because we did not fund or budget for military airlift 
heretofore, so now the services will need a dollar account to’ pay the 
industrial fund of MATS for all airlift utilized. This in turn will 
be reflected in a reduced budgeting in other areas for the support of 
MATS, you understand. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I don’t think that was responsive to my question 
of the total amount. 

When you add the three totals together, does that make available 
more, or less, money for commercial transportation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. In fiseal 1959. 

Mr. Howtrtevp. Yes. 

Colonel Heptunp. I can’t answer that, sir. There would have to 
be an analysis made as far as I am concerned. I do not know. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Let’s just ask you about the Air Force, then. What 
did you put in as compared to the 1958 requests, for that specific 
purpose, of commercial funding ? 

Colonel Hepiunp. I'd rather not get into this dollar area without 
having really close contact with my notes—excuse me a minute. 

Mr. Horirtety. Colonel Hedlund, I was tr ying to check on the ques- 
tions which we had asked to see if we had asked you for those figures 
and I believe they are contained in one of our questions. 

Mr. Lipscomb, have you refreshed your mind on that? 

Mr. Lipscomp. Roughly I have, Mr. Chairman. 

We asked on Monday, February 3, how we could get information as 
to the justification for the MATS program and Mr. Sharp said that 
they would be glad to furnish the information. That is the point we 
were in, on February 3. 

Mr. SHarp. Figures for justification of the MATS program? I 
don’t quite understand. 
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Mr. Liescoms. It was my understanding that we, as a committee, 
would get the budget estimates for the operation of MATS and the 
justifications therefor, for 1957 through 1959.. That meant all the 
facts and figures pertaining to the financial operation of MATS. 

The testimony goes on for some pages where we discussed this 
problem. Are those available at this point? 

Mr. Suarp. These figures are being worked up, as I understand it, 
for presentation for the Appropriations Committee and also for pres- 
entation here but they are not ready yet. It is very difficult to get 
these figures together in the form that you are asking for them. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How can the statements be made here then that the 
transportation of things—that is justification by objects—how can we 
say here at this point that the Army and the Navy have increased 
their justification for those amounts if we are not ready to go into the 
financial management operations. How do you know this? 

Mr. SHarp. The only way we know it is that the Army and Navy 
heretofore have never funded for any portion of the operation of 
MATS, itself, as such. 

Not the augmentation I am speaking of now, but MATS, itself. 
Whereas now they will be funding to repay the industrial fund of 
MATS for the proportion used by them. They have never funded 
this way before. The Air Force had to fund for the whole operation 
of MATS, itself, and any services which we rendered to the other 
services, they were not charged for but now they will be charged for 
this so that obviously their funding then has to be higher. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How do you know their funding is higher if you 
haven’t your own figures worked up as to the operation of the new 
plan for MATS? 

Mr. SHarp. It obviously has to be higher because they didn’t have 
any funds at all, for repaying MATS for its own operation. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How do you know at this time they have included 
these figures in their budget ? 

Mr. Suarr. They have been instructed to do so by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Defense Department. I assume that they would. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When do you anticipate coming to the Congress 
with a plan? 

Mr. Suarp. Can you answer that question, General Wilson, as to 
when we anticipate being able to advise Congress of this? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF LT. COL. THOMAS K. POTTER, JR., OFFICE 
OF THE DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Colonel Porrer. I think these figures will be presented to the Ap- 
propriations Committee during their hearings on this budget. In 
fact, I know they will. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When do you anticipate having them ready? 

Colonel Porrrer. So far as I know the hearings have begun in the 
House Appropriations Committee, but I don’t know when this par- 
ticular item will come up. 

Mr. Liescoms. Here it is February 3, 1958, when I was asking these 
questions. 


Do you have figures available that you anticipate using before the Appro- 
priations Committee? 
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Colonel DELANEY. We will come up with a completely different operation 


under the industrial fund and break it down just the way you are talking 
about. 


Mr. Lipscoms. But that will not show all the costs of operating MATS. 

Colonel DELANEY. It will show all the costs except the military personnel and 
the capital costs. That cost will be a statistical cost and will be available. 

Mr. Liescoms. Under the industrial fund, you have not yet submitted your 
plan for the figures for operation. 


Colonel DELANEY. Not yet. It is being called for right now. 


Now, that was February 3 and here it is February 24. 

Do you have a plan yet, a financial plan ? 

Colonel Porrer. I can’t give you a direct answer to that, sir. I 
can find out and report to you on it. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOSEPH DELANEY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Colonel DeLtanry. We do not have the requirements for airlift in 
1959 in order to be able to build our tariff at the present time. I un- 
derstand the Air Force has gone out to the three services asking for 
the information but I do not know whether or not they have it at the 
present time. I understand they do not have it right at this moment. 

Mr. Lrescome. Is there any place that we can find out the financial 
operations of MATS, at least for the last 3 years / 

Colonel Detanry. We have reports on cost of operation of MATS 
for the last 3 years, if that is what you want, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipescoms. Is there any place we can find out how much the 
Congress has appropriated sid how much MATS has asked to be 
obligated ? 

Colonel Detanry. We can give you the figures on the total annual 
budget operation of MATS for the last 3 years, for the total operation 
of MATS. MATS transport, Air Weather Service, Air Rescue Serv- 
ice, and so forth. 

To break out just the transport operation of MATS from that 
budget would be a very difficult thing. We haven’t that at the 
moment. That can’t be done at Air Force. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In the appropriations, industrial operations are 
asked for and it shows a blank space. There is a proposal to appro- 
priate $75 million. Now, how are you going to justify the operations 
under the industrial fund, using that $75 million? How is this 
going to be justified to Congress? What reasons do we have for set- 
ting up such a $75 million account? How do we know that $25 mil- 
lion isn’t enough ? 

Colonel Detangy. Nobody knows at this moment, Mr. Lipscomb, 
just what the figures should be. That is an estimate, based on what 
it is figured the three services will use in airlift. 

At the present time, as you well know, it is free. I don’t know and 
nobody else knows exactly what they will use when they pay for it. 
This is the first estimate coming up this year and it hasn’t been made 


as yet. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Upon what figures are you basing the $75 million? 

Colonel Detanry. We are basing it on what has happened in the 
past under a free operation. It is the only information we have. 

Mr. Lirescoms. What do you have on what has happened in the 
past ? 
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Is this just a guess, and you don’t have any figures, or do you have 
figures and are you basing it on something ? 

Colonel Deianry. We are basing it on the best figures we have of 
our cost of operation and what we know will go into the industrial 
fund under the regulations of DOD. 

Mr. Lipescoms. I think what we want as a committee are those 
figures on which you say you are basing your estimate. Do you have 
such figures ? 

Colonel Dretanry. Yes, sir. We have an estimate which we are 
using at the present time to run a test and we can certainly make those 
figures available. 

(For additional budget information see p. 774.) 

Mr. Hottrrerp. May I ask for a further clarification of the $75 
million? Have you broken that down into your MATS costs and to 
your augmented service cost? Has there been a breakdown of that? 

Colonel Detaney. No, sir; that $75 million is a round figure which 
is just the estimated amount of cash that we ought to have on hand 
in order to operate under an industrial fund. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. If you do plan any augmented services above your 
MATS operation, you should have a segment of that in the form of an 
estimate of how much you expect to spend, with the commercial 
carriers. 

You must have built the $75 million on figures of operation and part 
of those operations in the past were MATS expenses and augmented 
services from commercial carriers; was it not? 

Colonel Detanry. That is right. Every figure we have is based 
on what happened in the past. Our past operation. 

Mr. Howirtetp. So do you have a breakdown between the MATS 
cost and the augmented cost in past years? 

Colonel Detanry. Our figures would be based on roughly what we 
have been spending in the past for commercial and what it has been 
costing to operate the MATS military fleet. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And do you have them segregated? Do you have 
records of how much you have spent? You must have. You had to 
pay them on vouchers. 

Colonel Detanry. Yes; we have records. 

Mr. Horirterp. That is what I am asking. I am asking if that 
$75 million for the future is broken down into the straight MATS 
cost and what you expect to spend in augmented service. You must 
have it in that form, if you intend to make any augmented services. 

Mr. Suarp. As I understand, one of the purposes of the industrial 
fund is to get at more accurate figures of this kind; and the second 
point, it is my understanding, that the $75 million is working capital 
which we think will be enough to meet the turnover. 

You see, the other services will repay the industrial fund for any 
augmentation, more or less, as it goes on, so it won’t be just billed 
once at the end of the year after having expended it. 

Mr. Hortrtep. I understand. 

Mr. Suarp. There wouldn’t necessarily be a portion of the $75 mil- 
lion which is going to be spent for augmentation. This doesn’t seem 
to me to be the way we have to get at what you are trying to find out, 
which is how much money we expect to expend in fiscal 1959 on aug- 
mentation. That is what I think you are really trying to get at and 


| 
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I don’t think the $75 million figure necessarily reflects that because 
it is a capital fund. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I see; this is not your total fund. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. It is a revolving fund ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. That clears my mind on that point. 

Now, I will take it back down to the three different services. In 
order for the three different services to plan their program, will they 
not have to ask Congress for X number of dollars to pay MATS, and 
also X number of dollars for MATS to pay to a commercial service 
as their agent? 

Mr. Suarp. I think it will all be included in one figure which they 
will pay MATS, where MATS will estimate a certain amount of 
augmentation after we get the requirements of the three srevices as 
far as ton-miles go, we will estimate the augmentation required and 
the MATS services required and, as I understand, work out a fee 
or rate to charge the other services for the overall operation. 

As I understand it, until we get accurately the freight requirements 
of the other three services as a »proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
it is impossible to say how auch of this is going to be augmentation. 
They will be billed for their portion of it, but exactly how much is 
going to be augmentation it is difficult, I think, to say until we get 
the breakdown of the three services of ‘how much total freight they 
want to put into the air freight system. 

Mr. He soniax All right. Now, let me see if I understand: The 
Army will say, “We have estimated that we are going to need so 
many tons of transportation,” and, using your rate which you fur- 
nish them, they will say, “This will result in X number of dollars,” 


and they will turn the X number of dollars over to you, I suppose, 
as you render them bills. 


Mr. Snare. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. At no point then in the funding process is there 
any determination at the Army and Navy level of a division of those 
funds into commercial augmentation and MATS service. But that 
determination as to the amount of augmentation will be determined 
by MATS, and then the billing will be made back to the Army and 
the Navy, on the basis of your actual experience. 

If MATS earries it, you render them a bill for MATS. If you 
act as the agent and procure the services from a commercial line, then 
I suppose you pay the commercial line out of the revolving fund 
and render that bill to the Army. 

Colonel Hepiunp. We are going to try, at least, to have a single 
bill to the shipper based on a uniform tariff, regardless of whether 
MATS happens to use commercial or military airlift. This would 
make it only fair to the shipper. The tariff will be adjusted to pro- 
vide the proper income to the revolving fund, we hope. 

Mr. Hortrretp. This would mean, then, if your rate happens to be 
21 cents a ton-mile, and you hire it for 13 cents a ton-mile, you make a 
profit of 8 cents a ton-mile on that particular operation. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. This is a similar situation that MSTS 
follows at the present time in their use of commercial. They try to 
charge us as shippers the same tariff whether we ship by an MSTS- 


owned ship, or a commercially procured ship. Admittedly there are 
some adjustments of rates. 
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Mr. Suarp. They readjust the rates during the year as the balance 
shows up, which is predominant. They are supposed to operate, of 
course, at no profit. They adjust the rate and try to keep themselves 
at no profit. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Chairman, under the single manager, the custo- 
mers are to pay MATS for airlift service on the basis of these ap- 
proved tariffs, which are designed to recoup all authorized costs in- 
curred in provision of the service. 

Are you prepared to tell us what costs are authorized at this point 
to be recovered ? 

Mr. Suarp. I am not; but I am sure we have the directive, the 
terms of reference here which would show all of those. 

Colonel Dretanry. The costs which are authorized to be recouped 
are the cost of the gasoline, any commercial augmentation that we 
might hire, civilian pay, personnel pay and allowances, any travel 

Mr. Morean. Right there, on the personnel pay and allowance, 
what does that include? Does that include the flight crews, or is 
this just the ground personnel? 

Colonel Deanery. This is civilian personnel pay and allowances. 

Mr. Morgan. Civilian personnel, not military. 

Colonel Detanry. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. How does that differ from the previous item you gave 
us, civilian pay? Item No. 3 that you listed the civilian pay. Now, 
what was item 4? 

Colonel Detanery. I tried to give you civilian personnel pay and 
allowances all in one. That is item 3. 

Mr. Moraan. What was the next one? 

Colonel Detanry. The next is any cost for change of station of 
civilian personnel. We call it PCS. Any commercial transportation 
of airlift service, equipment or material. 

Rental of equipment. 

Any contractual service that we have at all. 

The maintenance cost of operation. This we call our field mainte- 
nance, periodic maintenance, flight-line maintenance, and contract 
maintenance. 

Mr. Morcan. Does that include the depot maintenance? 

Colonel Deanery. No, depot maintenance is the next item. 

Mr. Morean. Is there any maintenance cost not included in your 
authorized cost ? 

Colonel Detaney. Any maintenance that we would get from an 
organization that would be strictly military, military pay would not 
be in the cost of operation. 

Mr. Morean. In other words, any maintenance performed by an 
AMC depot—— 

Colonel Detanry. We will be charged for all depot maintenance 
from the Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Morean. But no military pay is included in that cost of main- 
tenance ? 

Colonel Detanry. No, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Isn’t that the major item in your maintenance cost, 
the pay of the individuals? 

Colonel De.aney. It is my estimate that in our operation it would 
be about 25 percent. 

Mr. Suarp. Military pay, do you mean? 
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Colonel Detaney. Military pay. 

Mr. Morcan. Have you finished your list of cost ? 

Colonel Detanry. Any temporary duty travel and allowances for 
military. 

Mr. Moraay. Is that all? 

Colonel Devaney. That is all. 

Mr. Morcan. Now, what costs are incurred which are not author- 
ized to be recovered under this single manager ? 

Colonel Detanry. Military pay, and capital costs. Capital costs of 
equipment. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make a comment 
here: Regardless of whether we are in an industrial fund or operating 
otherwise, we still get back to the basic premise that MATS should be 
of some certain size in order to support the strategic needs of the 
Defense Department and that, being that size, we in the Defense 
Department think it wise to use it to its capability in carrying out the 
defense needs while it is carrying out defense needs, such as hauling of 
freight and passengers. 

Beyond this point we expect to augment the service with a commer- 
cial contract. Now, it won't make a bit of difference how much the 
Army and the Navy decide they need in the way of freight, if the 
total of the Army-Navy-Air Force needs for freight and passenger 
transportation exceeds the normal size of the MATS operation, all of 
that will go into augmentation. And, of course, there is a question 
I 7 ose as to whether this is the wisest thing to do, whether we 
shou i eomas reduce the size of the operation of MATS and turn 
this over to the commercial operators for various reasons, perhaps 
even in the interests of national defense. This is the question that is 
really important. 

We feel, in the best interests of the taxpayers, we have to use the 
capital investment and the people who need to be there for the D-day 
emergency, to their best capability. This is the cheapest way for the 
taxpayers and the citizens, and then we augment whatever is necessary 
beyond that point. 

Now, it won’t make a bit of difference whether we are in the indus- 
trial fund or operating the way we are now, if we go beyond the 
capability of the normal MATS operation, we will augment—now 
if the Army and the Navy come in with additional requirements, even 
later in the year that we don’t expect and we have already used up the 
MATS capability, all of this will naturally go into commercial aug- 
mentation because we have no other way to satisfy it. 

At that time I suppose we may have to readjust the rates because 
commercial augmentation may be higher or lower than the actual cost 
of the MATS operations and we may have to readjust the rates to our 
customers, the Army and the Navy and the Air Forces, to reflect the 
fact that we have additional commercial augmentation. 

It all comes back to the same argument, whether or not we are justi- 
fied in not using the facilities we have and the personnel that we have 
in support of a commercial activity. 

As I pointed out before, normally this might be considered as a form 
of subsidy. The fact that we could handle it with the equipment that 
was already paid for by the taxpayers and the people whose salaries 
we were already paying and needed to pay for our D-day requirement. 
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If we didn’t use those to their fullest capability and were required to 
augment, this would be a form of a subsidy. 

Now, whether it is wise to have this form of subsidy is the crux of 
the questi ion. 

It seems to us that Civil Aeronautics Board is the portion of the 
administrative structure that is supposed to subsidize the air trans- 

ortation and it seems to me that serious consideration should be given 
y the Civil Aeronautics Board as to whether or not it shouldn’t sub- 
sidize the airfreight lines when they are struggling along in their 
endeavor to develop themselves 

Mr. Hourrreip. Could I stop you right there. Now, I followed your 
line of logic and I recognize that you stated very clearly the situation. 
However, at this point it seems to me you say “Notwithstanding the 
fact that we realize in a time of an emergency we must have the MATS 
capability and the CRAF capability for national defense purposes,” 
you turn now and you say, “Actually, the CAB, which is responsible 
for commercial airlines and their operation in the best interests of the 
Nation, they should take over at this point a part of your defense bur- 
den.” That is what you are saying. 

Mr. Suarp. I would think, sir; that they 

Mr. Hottrietp. Then, it no longer becomes an operation that is based 
on a civilian need. It becomes an operation which is partly a defense 
need, as represented by whatever reliance you have on CRAF. So it 
seems to me this is a very expedient way for you to relieve yourself 
of the responsibility of the commercial operation. But if you do 
relieve yourself of that operation and if CAB does not pick it up, 
then you scuttle part of your defense plan, which is CRAF. 

Mr. Swarr. Of course, CRAF is involved very heavily in the pas- 
senger movement, the movement of people in time of war also and 
that was, of course, handled—I mean the subsidizing of the airlines 
to where they could become sound and independent ec conomically, was 
handled by ‘the Civil Aeronautics Board, and we have other area 
in the Government which have defense responsibility but which carry 
out this responsibility through other organizations, such as the office 
of the ODM, for instance, the stockpiling of strategic material. It 
definitely has a defense purpose but it is handled through a different 
agency. I think this is the legal distribution of responsibility as set 
by Congress. 

Mr. Horirtex. It may be legal if it is designed and proposed by 
the Defense Department, but the Defense Department has never made 
this proposal. They have left a hazy never-never type of world in 
which they say on the one hand, “We are relying on CRAF.” On the 
other hand they say, “We take no responsibility for the sustenance of 
CRAF. If there are going to be any resources there upon which we 
shall call in time of an emergency, and upon which we have already 
testified that we will depend in times of emergency, it must. be sus- 
tained.” You are now saying: “This must be sustained by CAB, under 
their obligation.” 

While this makes a plausible argument on your part, yet there 
has been no policy adopted that I know of by the Defense Department. 
That is one of the reasons for this hearing because we can see, fol- 
lowing your same line of logic, that MATS determines the degree of 
augmented service after using MATS capability. Now, you use 
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the word “normal” MATS capability. Well, normal MATS ca- 
yability can be stretched to 6- or 8-hour use of every plane that you 
ae including these 50 new 133’s that are coming in. 

It is entirely foreseeable, at least to the chairman, that if the 
word “normal” MATS capability is so flexible that it can be used 
anywhere from zero up to full capacity of the needs of the services, 
there is going to be no commercial augmentation. “Normal” means 
whatever you have the capability of carrying. And as you increase 
that capability by buying larger and faster planes, your normal 
MATS capability goes up and the need for augmentation goes down. 

So what you are actually saying is that somebody is being kidded 
by this so-called CRAF arrangement. Somebody is being kidded 
by it. Either you are relying on it and you have a policy which 
asks for it to be supported separately or within the Defense De- 
partment, or you are just making gestures and don’t rely on it at all— 
you don’t intend to use it, and it is every man for himself, sink or 
swim. 

Now, I think I have stated it fairly. 

Mr. Swarr. That is a very good statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The whole purpose of CRAF, as I understand it, was to have 
normal commercial augmentation of the military capability. 


Mr. Houirrecp. Wait a minute. You said “normal.” You mean 
“emergency.” 


Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. Lam sorry. 
Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended, section 2, they state 
one of the purposes is the— 


encouragement and development of an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States, of the postal service and of the national defense. 

It seems to me that we in the military have two choices; either the 
civil aeronautics section of the Government support, if necessary, the 
air freight transportation business to the extent that it can be made an 
adequate augmentation of MATS in the form of a freight-carrying 
CRAF, or we must build up our military freight carrying capability 
sufficiently to handle our own needs. I think this is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. All right. Now, we get to the crux of the matter. 
We come to the point where what I have said apparently is true. 
That is you have made a gesture toward this CRAF program, but you 
have neither sought to implement it on your own, notwithstanding 
it is the National “Transportation Policy, nor have you made a recom- 
mendation that it be augmented through CAB. Is that not true? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. HAROLD M. BRECHT, OFFICE OF 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


Colonel Brecut. Mr. Chairman, may I make.a statement here: We 
have taken very detailed steps in both programing and from a fund- 
ing standpoint and through definitive planning, to make the CRAF 
program a very real one and to develop capability to assure that the 
available civil capacity is ready to go. I think the main difference is 
that we have not gone further and actually paid for, nor did we intend 
to at the time CRAF was envisaged, to actually assist in the procure- 
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ment of aircraft for the civil industry, but merely to use those facili- 
ties and capabilities which were available at the time or will become 
available, to the best purpose and support of the national defense. 

In other words, we have spent money. We have spent a consider- 
able amount of money, and are continuing to spend it, to assure that the 
CRAF is a going concern and can operate. But we have not gone to 
the extent of actually procuring new aircraft or supporting the pro- 
curement of new aircraft for the civil industry for use in peacetime. 

Mr. Hotirieip. Or supporting an industry on a competitive basis 
that could establish the CRAF capability. 

Colonel Brecur. That is correct, in peacetime. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You have not had that as a purpose, to support the 
air industry and by that means establish an increased emergency capa- 
bility, even though they carry at a cheaper rate than youcan. You 
have apparently not taken that point into consideration. 

Colonel Brecur. The original concept of the CRAF program, sir, 
was to take that commercial and civil capability which was available 
and through definitive planning and programing, be ready to use it in 
time of war. Not necessarily to build up the civil industry to supple- 
ment or augment the military. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now I think we are pinning it down. 

Now, I would like the reporter to go bosk and read the question that 
I asked to the Secretary, before this gentleman started talking. Will 
you get that, please. 

(Mr. Holifield’s question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. SxHarp. In response to your question, I think we have done a 
great deal, some of it at your suggestion, to support the development 
of a cargo type of CRAF operation in the fact that we have leased 
aircraft to the cargo lines when they requested this to build up their 
traffic, so that they could accommodate new and more efficient type 
aircraft. 

I think we have certainly proven that we have augmented the mili- 
tary transportation by something in the neighborhood of $250 million 
a year—not all freight; here, this is the total. Perhaps it is $300 
million a year that we have augmented. 

We have contracted with airlines such as the Slick Airline that you 
mentioned this morning, in the fiscal year 1057, in excess of $8 million, 
and in fiscal year 1958, up to March, something substantially over $5 
million, so that we are attempting to support ieee cargo-type opera- 
tions, all that we feel they need iain supported. 

After all, the airplanes that are in these airlines now that look like 
they might be in trouble, and the airplanes which are in CRAF, if 
these airlines find they don’t need these aircraft, unless they are sold 
outside of the United States, they will still undoubtedly remain in the 
CRAF fleet, under perhaps some different ownership. So that the 
actual airframes will be available. 

Mr. Houirrevp. If these experienced companies in the field can’t 
make a go of it and are going to have to dispose of their aircraft, and 
if the little companies who have aircraft now are having to dispose 
of their planes, or they are going into bankruptcy, does it not seem 
logical that no one else is going to pick them up and try to justify 
them in this country, on an economic basis? That they will be sold 
out of the country and therefore will be lost for the total emergency 
use in time of need? Does it not seem reasonable? 
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Mr. Suarp. I think these aircraft, of course, can be used for passen- 
gers as well as cargo. It may well be that they would be converted to 
some other use but they will still be available for cargo use since they 
are in the cargo configuration. 

They w ould be available in the emergency if they were run by a 
passenger airline, or if they are kept by the same airlines and used in a 

assenger configuration, let us say under charges, and things of that 
ind. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now, I am going to read from Department of De- 


fense Directive No. 4500.9, issued under the date of January 6, 1956. 
Section IT: 


In the employment of its own transportation resources and in the procurement 
of commercial transportation, the Department of Defense will be guided by and 
pursue policies which will not contravene the national transportation policy 
enacted by Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940, and the declaration of 
policy by Congress to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, as contained in section 
II of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 


I stop at that period and step down to section III, where under the 
heading of “Policies,” it says: 


The economic resources of the Department of Defense inherent in its large 
procurement of commercial transportation will not be employed in such a manner 
as will aversely affect the economic well-being of the commercial transportation 


industry. 
I think in view of the news article read this morning, and since I 


see Mr. Rentzel in the room, I will ask him to come forward and take 
the witness chair at this time. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DELOS W. RENTZEL, CHAIRMAN, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. 


Mr. Honirretp. When I read this article, it was in the morning 
paper, and you no doubt have seen it. 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I stated to the committee and for the record that 
you had not appealed to me in regard to this matter; that it came as a 
surprise to me. 

I state further that you have not asked to appear here this morning, 
but upon reading this when it came to my office this morning, I told my 
staff to get in touch with you and ask you to come up here, for the 
purpose of explaining to the committee the meaning of this, and the 
economic reasons why this action has been taken by your company. 

You are free to state anything you wish. 

Mr. Rentzev. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supply a copy of our 
petition to the Civil Aeronautics Board, dated today, giving our 
reasons for request for suspension of all cargo service after 12 years of 
operation. 


Mr. Hottrrevp. That will be accepted without objection for the 
record. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Civ. AERONAUTICS Boarp 
Washington, D.C. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. FOR ORDER AUTHOR- 
IZING TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF SERVICE PURSUANT TO Part 205 oF THE BoArn’s 
EconoMIc REGULATIONS 


APPLICATION FOR ORDER AUTHORIZING TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF SERVICE 


Comes now Slick Airways, Inc., pursuant to part 205 of the Board’s economic 
regulations, and applies for an order of the Board authorizing temporary sus- 
pension of service from February 24, 1958, to January 1, 1959, at all points named 
in its temporary certificate of public convenience and necessity, showing the 
following : 

1. Slick Airways, Inc. (“Slick”) is a scheduled air carrier of property and 
mail, being the owner, holder, and operator of a temporary certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, issued by Order No. E-10084 pursuant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, and authorizing it to engage in transporta- 
tion with respect to property and mail over a route system known as route 101. 

2. Over the past year and a half Slick has lost substantial sums of money 
each month in its common carrier operations which it has not been able to 
make up by revenues from other activities. By June 30 of 1957, Slick had lost 
over $3,114,000 in its common carrier operations for the previous year. Total 
system losses for the same period aggregated $2,021,000. From that time to 
February 1, 1958, Slick lost a total of over $1,200,000 for all operations. 

3. These losses would be serious for any carrier. They are devastating for 
Slick. As an unsubsidized carrier these losses must be borne by its stockholders. 
It is impossible for them to continue to bear these losses any longer. New fi- 
nancing under these conditions is out of the question. Further losses would 
place Slick in irretrievable default on its credit agreements. The only course 
open to Slick, its stockholders, and employees is to discontinue scheduled com- 
mon carrier operations until these unfavorable conditions are removed. January 
1, 1959, appears to be an appropriate expiration date for the suspension. By 
that time it should be known whether there is any basis for undertaking to re- 
sume air-freight operations. 

4. On the basis of the record, Slick Airways is entitled to some consideration 
from the Board in connection with this request for suspension. This company 
was one of the real pioneers in air freight and, beginning with its first full month 
of operation, April 1946, was the leading air freight carrier during the early 
years of the industry. While other companies have from time to time relegated 
freight to a position of unimportance, Stick has steadfastly concentrated its 
major efforts on the development of the business. 

Including original investment and profits from other operations, the stock- 
holders of this company have invested over $13,000,000 of private capital in the 
airfreight business. Slick’s employees (at intervais the Slick payroll has 
exceeded 1,800) have made a major contribution to the development of the 
airfreight industry and to the methods and techniques for handling airfreight. 
In the company’s employ today are many individuals who have been with the 
company for twelve years. 

5. The Board has recognized the significance of Slick Airways’ contribution 
to the industry. No better statement of essentiality of all-cargo carriers than 
that found in the Air Freight Certificate Renewal Case, Docket No. 4770 et al., 
can be made. After finding that all-cargo carriers had caused lower rates and 
better service at points of competition with the passenger carriers, the Examiner 
found : 

“Since the evidence demonstrates that the bulk of the future airfreight lies 
in volume shipments, the use of all-cargo aircraft will become even more impera- 
tive in the airfreight movement than in the past. The interveners do not negate 
this—they agree—but argue that the public will be better off if the all-cargo 
companies are relegated into obscurity and future all-cargo operations left 
exclusively in their hands. Their thesis is that by supplementing freight service 
in passenger aircraft with all-cargo equipment they will offer the shippers a 
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much better coordinated service. Just how they would do so is not clear, since 
the various shippers and freight forwarders which appeared and testified at the 
hearing were of the opposite viewpoint. 


* * * . * * * 


“While the interveners have a vast amount of unused space available and 
theoretically could accommodate foreseeable demand, it is doubtful if more than 
a comparatively small amount of such unused space would actually be utilized.’ 
Most of the unused space is to be found on the passenger aircraft which, as the 
record demonstrates, has many disadvantages in freight transportation. Also, 
a large portion of unused space is available only during periods when operate 
is not moving in large quantities. 


* * * . - © 2 


“Considering the stimulus which the all-cargo carriers have provided in the’ 
past with respect to common ¢arriage airfreight services and the fact that there 
has not been nor should there by any impairment in the operations of other car- 
riers, it is found that continuation of the all-cargo experiment will serve 2° ‘usefut , 
purpose.” (Order No. E-10084, Mimeo. App. pp. 68-71.) } 

6. In spite of Slick’s contribution to the industry and the Board’s redighifitols 
of it in two certificate cases, the Board has exercised little of its promotionat. 
responsibility in connection with the development of all-freight carriears'as such: 
Instead, the Board has been preoccupied with the problems of airlines, large or | 
small, important or unimportant, who were entitled to subsidy. It has had little 
interest in the problems of carriers whose operations were not underwritten by 
the Government. 

As a result, the regulatory situation in this industry has not made Slick’s 
path any easier. The original certificate proceeding consumed over three years 
of procedural maneuvering and, when issued, the certificate was limited in scope, 
it did not include air express, and in duration, it was for a five-year period. The 
renewal proceeding required a second lengthy hearing and resulted in another 
temporary certificate. ; 

The competitive situation in airfreight, with the major passenger carriers 
participating in the business on a byproduct basis, required aggressive and rapid 
regulatory action from the Board. The Board has repeatedly refused, however, 
to take the steps which would have required the passenger carriers to operate 
their airfreight business on a self-sustaining basis. It has permitted ‘those 
carriers to subsidize freight losses first from mail pay and later from passenger 
profits ; and even today, in the passenger fare investigation, it charges airfreight 
with none of the cost of empty space in the pasSenger planes. The Board has 
never imposed any requirements on these carriers with respect to the rendition 
of all-cargo plane service; that service is operated largely in competition with 
the all-freight carriers. Minimum rate regulation has been required in this 
industry since the beginning. Procedural niceties have meant that rate increases 
have inevitably been too little and too late. 

Freight forwarders have received the blessing of the Board under circum- 
stances in which the Board’s orders have virtually placed all-freight carriers at 
the mercy of the forwarders. The most recent example is the decision not to 
place the forwarders under the Minimum Rate Order—a decision which defies 
comprehension to anyone charged with the responsibility of operating an all- 
freight airline. Slick Airways has been virtually excluded from many of the 
airfreight markets which it helped develop by this decision, which gives for-, 
warders a major competitive rate advantage as a matter of law. 

The Board has permitted Slick’s passenger-carrier competitors to postpone, 
again by procedural devices, needed modification of Slick’s certificate until the 
modifications are too late. Slick sought on October 16, 1956, to have the intra- 
area ban removed from its certificate, a ban which imposed a wholly unnecessary 
inefficiency upon its operations. That issue is only now before an examiner. 

Slick’s petition for a general investigation of the freight rate structure filed on 
April 11, 1957, was set for prehearing conference on September 4, 1957, but that 
matter has been deferred because of the preoccupation of the staff with the 
pasesnger fare problem. The badly needed revision in the freight rate structure 
which that proceeding should produce cannot possibly take place at the present 
rate of progress within a matter of years. 

Only recently, on December 4, 1957, Slick filed a petition for authority to 
suspend service to Texas points and to Kansas City and St. Louis. Because of 
the almost complete cessation of airfreight activity in the period immediately 
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after Christmas, Slick asked that the suspension be authorized as of December 
28rd. A complaint from one or two shippers was sufficient to cause the Board 
to withhold action, and that petition has not been acted upon even at the present 
time. 

In the Certificate Renewal Case the Board found that all-cargo carriers should 
be encouraged to undertake supplemental activities as an alternative to subsidy. 
The Board adopted the Examiner’s findings that: 

“If Slick and Tigers were to give 100 percent attention to common carriage 
airfreight, then their operations could only be made financially successful by 
authorizing the carriage of mail so as to provide them with a subsidy. * * * 
The only alternative to subsidy is to encourage supplemental activities. 

“The Board in the Transatlantic Cargo Case: (footnote omitted) found that 
the operations of: Slick and Tigers had been conducted without the crutch of 
subsidy and since it is hereinafter found that these carriers should not be 
authorized to carry mail on a subsidy basis they should be encouraged to foster 
such other pertinent outside activities as military contracts, other charters, and 
supply and service. The recognition that outside or supplemental activities are 
essential to facilitate profitable common carriage operations and financial stabil- 
ity should not be regarded as a mandate for all-cargo carriers to underemphasize 
their common carriage and developmental responsibilities. * * *” (Order No. 
E-10084 Mimeo. App., pp. 73-74.) 

In spite of this finding the Board has taken no action to see to it that military 
traffic is available to carriers who are investing their time, effort, and capital 
in the development of the common carrier industry or to see to it that rates in 
this business bear any relation to cost. As a combined result of MATS’ policy 
of flying a substantial majority of this traffic itself and of the policy of putting 
this traffic out on a bid basis, the traffic now available is unprofitable. Slick’s 
inability to pay its common carrier losses from revenues from this source has 
contributed to the necessity for suspension of its common carrier service. 

7. Despite the difficulties, losses, and disappointments to which Slick has been 
exposed in its efforts to develop an airfreight line, it desires to resume airfreight 
service when it becomes feasible to do so. In keeping with this desire, only a 
temporary suspension (until January 1, 1959) is sought. In view of the impor- 
tance of all-cargo carriers to the development of an adequate airfreight system, 
the public interest requires a temporary suspension. A temporary suspension 
is also required by the interests of Slick’s employees and stockholders. Its 
employees have spent years with the company, sometimes taking voluntary pay 
reductions to help keep the business going, in a common effort to promote air- 
freight objectives. Their investment in time and effort, not to mention money, 
would be largely lost if the suspension were not temporary. In addition, the 
interest of the stockholders and their substantial investments in Slick’s route 
covering a period of over a decade, would be lost if the suspension were not 
temporary. This type of suspension, as an alternative to liquidation, is what 
remains to Slick and those associated with it as evidence of the enormous invest- 
ment of time and money which have been devoted to this business in the past 
and of continued faith in the future of the airfreight business. The public as 
well as Slick, its employees and stockholders, are entitled to such benefits as 
this may produce. 

WueERerore Slick Airways, Inc., respectfully prays that the Board issue an 
order authorizing the suspension of service by it at all the points designated in 
its certificate of public convenience and necessity from February 24, 1958, to 
January 1, 1959, and that such other and further relief be granted as may to 
the Board seem proper. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Srick Armways, INo., 
By DeEtos W. RENTZEL, 
Chairman of the Board and President. 


VERIFICATTON 


DIstTRicr OF COLUMBIA, 8&8: 


Delos W. Rentzel, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is chair- 
man of the board and president of Slick Airways, Inc., that he is duly author- 
ized to sign the foregoing document and has read and is familiar with the con- 
tents thereof; that he intends and desires that in granting or denying the prayer 
of said document, the Civil Aeronautics Board shall place full and complete re- 
liance upon the accuracy of each and every statement therein contained; that 
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he is familiar with the facts set forth in said document, and that to the best of 
his information and belief every statement contained therein is true and no such 
statement is misleading. 


Detos W. RENTZEL. 
Subscribed and.sworn to before me this 24th day of February, 1958. 
Kari E. BAKKE. 





My Commission expires: 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have on this date served the foregoing application for 
order authorizing temporary suspension of service together with a copy of the 
attached notice upon the following persons by mailing a copy of each of said 
documents by registered mail, properly addressed and postage prepaid : 

Mr. Peter Craig, Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 
American Airlines, Inc. 
Mr. B, Howell Hill, 815 15th Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Stockton, Ulmer & Murchison, 1016 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Capital Airlines. 
Leasure & Scheurer, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C..- 
Continental Air Lines. 
Northwest Airlines. 
California Central Airlines. 
Mr. R. 8S. Maurer, Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
Delta Air Lines. 
Mr. L. Smythe Gambrell, 825 Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Eastern Air Lines. 
Mr. Norman Meyers, 1200 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C, 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
Mr. Richard A. Fitzgerald, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
National Airlines. 
Mr. Harry A. Bowen, 408 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Riddle Airlines. 
Mr. James LE. Crimmins, Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside & Wolff, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
Trans World Airlines. 
Mr. Lyle F. O’Rourke, 1741 K Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
U.S. Airlines. 
Mr. John T. Lorch, Mayer, Freidlich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown & Platt, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
Mr. Robert E. Redding, Bradshaw, Shearin, Redding & Thomas, 411 Big 
Building, Silver Spring, Md. 
Southwest Airways Co. 
Mr. Albert F. Grisard, 412 Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C, 
Bonanza Air Lines, Ine. 
Lake Central Airlines. 
Mr. Kenneth G. Friedkin, president, Lindberg Field, San Diego, Calif. 
Pacific Southwest. 
Mr. A. L. Wheeler, 911 Sheraton Building, Washington, D. C. 
North Central Airlines, Inc. 
Hale, Stimson, Russell & Nickerson, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Allegheny Air Lines, Ine. 
Pogue & Neal, 730 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
Mohawk Airlines. 
Mr. Vincent Gingerich, Citizens Bank Building, Takoma Park, Md. 
Trans-Texas Airways. 
Mr. James W. Batchelor, Suite 200, Long Building, Durant, Okla. 
Ozark Air Lines. 
Mr. Julian T. Cromelin, Office of the Solicitor, Post Office Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Post Office Department. 
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Mr. Emil Seerup, Law Department, Railway Express Agency, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Railway Express Agency. 
Mayor, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mayor, Kansas City, Kans. 
Mayor, St. Louis, Mo. = 
Mayor, Houston, Tex. 
Mayor, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mayor, Dallas, Tex. 
Mayor, Baltimore, Md. 
Board of D. C. Commissioners, District Building, Washington, D. C. 
Manager, Friendship International Airport, Baltimore, Md. 
Manager, Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Manager, Kansas City Airport, Kansas City, Kans. 
Manager, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Manager, Houston International Airport, Houston; Tex. 
Manager, San Antonio International Airport, San Antonio, Tex. 
Manager, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Arthur E. Summerfield, The Postmaster General, Post Office Departmient, 
Washington, D.C. Attention: Second Assistant to the Postmaster General. 
Coates Lear, Esq., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Aaxico Airlines. 
Mayor, Providence, R. I. 
Mayor, Boston, Mass. 
Mayor, Hartford, Conn. 
Mayor, New York, N. Y. 
Mayor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mayor, Wilmington, Del. 
Mayor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mayor, Akron, Ohio. 
Mayor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mayor, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mayor, Detroit, Mich. 
Mayor, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mayor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mayor, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mayor, Louisville, Ky. 
Mayor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mayor, South Bend, Ind. 
Mayor, Chicago, Ill. 
Mayor, Wichita, Kans. 
Mayor, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mayor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mayor, San Diego, Calif. 
Manager, Logan International Airport, Boston, Mass. 
Manager, International Airport, Jamica, Long Island, N. Y. 
Manager, Newark Municipal Airport, Newark, N. J. 
Manager, International Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manager, Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Manager, Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Manager, Willow Run Airport, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Manager, Municipal Airport, Dayton, Ohio. 
Manager, Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Manager, Chicago International Airport, Chicago, Il. 
Manager, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kans. 
Manager, International Airport, San Francisco, Calif. 
Manager, Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


Rosert J. Corser. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 


Mr. Renrzeu. I would like to make the pertinent comments if I 
may, Mr. Chairman, as to why we are taking this drastic action, in 
our case, after spending some $13 million of our stockholders’ money 
without any subsidy and lately without any encouragement; why we 
don’t think there is any point in staying in business. 
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I think some of the things Mr. Sharp said here today very clearly 
indicate that the military departments are not particularly concerned 
whether we stay in business or not. I don’t mean to take issue with 
him personally, he is a good friend of mine and is very sypmathetic 
to our problem. 

He has stated also that the Civil Aeronautics Board, if there is any 
encouragement to be given this phase of the air transportation in- 
dustry, which has existed so far without any subsidy, should take 
whatever steps are necessary to provide this encouragement. 

It is true that they have the responsibility, statutorywise to do so, 
but I think it is economically true that the military departments have 
a responsibility for sponsoring or at least supporting any legislation 
that might be required to make such support as we suggest possible. 

Mr. Ho irtetp. Only if they expect to use this in time of emergency. 

Mr. Renrze.. I agree. The CRAF program—I was one of the 
authors of the CRAF program at the time of the Korean war. I was 
one of the authors and several people participated. 

It is a fact that it was designed primarily to take advantage of 
the existing capabilities of the carriers in the event of a national 
emergency. 

The Korean show, I think, was clearly indicative of the fact that 
we did not have adequate airlift to do the job needed, even for a war of 
that scale. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. A brush-fire war. 

Mr. Renrzex. It was on the strength of the Korean war that the 
military department started building up MATS, on the theory that 
they could not depend in large measure on the civilian carriers to 
ee short of an all-out war, the kind of lift required. I think the 

istory 1s pretty replete in the record. 

Now, what has went is very simple. It is true that we have 
been subsidizing the common carrier operation of Slick Airways for 
at least the last few years by whatever business we could scrounge from 
contract and charter operations and primarily that was military. 

The other cargo carriers are in pretty much the same spot that we 
are except that 1 or 2 of them are fortunate enough to have received a 
long-term commitment, at least in the sense of 1 year being long term, 
from the Department of Defense, but their situation won’t be any better 
than ours in the event they are not the successful bidders on this opera- 
tion next year. 

We came to the conclusion that, after a great deal of effort, testimony, 
and attempts of trying to present the case to both the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Department of Defense that there were a lot 
easier ways of making money than trying to do it under the circum- 
stances that we had here from the Government—no interest seemed to 
be indicated ; lots of sympathy, but that is about all. 

Now, as regards the situation, I think Mr. Sharp has presented it 
very clearly. The military department attempts to use the capabili- 
ties of MATS to its full capability and if there is anything left, they 
will contract it with the commercial carriers—ourselves, the passenger 
carriers, and anyone else. 

One of the problems is that when they get around to requiring the 
capability which they may have requirement for this year, they may 
not find it, because the commercial carriers, unless they are encouraged 
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to have some lift available by some continuity of requirement, can’t 
afford economically to have it sitting here waiting when they need it. 

Now, during the time when they had this 1-million-pound backlog, 
we had 5 DC-6A’s sitting on the ground. I think it would be easy 
enough to see that the backlog was something that if they needed to 
handle, we could have been called upon for some assistance. 

We can’t take that kind of a situation economically; being a non- 
subsidized carrier, being an inadequately financed carrier in some ways 
for the type of operation we have been trying to conduct. I intend 
to say to the Civil Aeronautics Board this afternoon, much the same 
thing. 

e lost $3,600,000 attempting to carry common-carrier freight last 
ear—this is not the fault of the military or anyone else particularly. 

@ were trying to promote an industry. 

But under the Civil Aeronautics Act, and I think under the trans- 
portation policy developed by the Air Coordinating Committee, both 
the military and the Civil Aeronautics Board have some responsibilit 
for the fostering and promoting of civil aviation, and I don’t thin 
either one of them have done it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Now, before you read that, let me clarify something 
that you said. 


You said during this backlog condition you had five DC-6A planes 
idle. 


Mr. Rentzev. We have had them sitting on the ground since the 
middle of December. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. How many planes have you been operating? 

Mr. Rentze.. We have a total aircraft complement of 10 C465, 
which are not suitable for MATS business; 8 DC—4’s, which are; and 
6 DC-—6’s, 1 of which we disposed of recently. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. So, you have five left? 

Mr. Rentzev. Yes. We have five additional 6—A’s on order. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Will you retain some of those planes or sell some 
of them? 

Mr. Rentzev. We are going to sell all of them we can, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Houtrievp. All of every type? 

Mr. Rentzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Who will buy them? Will you sell them in the 


domestic market or will you sell them abroad? I know you can’t 
answer that. 


Mr. Rentzev. I wish I knew. 

Mr. Ho xirteip. Let me phrase it in another way: If you have not 
been able to operate these planes economically on the domestic mar- 
ket, with 13 years of experience, do you believe that that is a result of 
faulty operation on your part, and that some other organization might 
buy them from you and succeed where you have failed, thereby main- 
taining them in the domestic market ? 

Mr. Renrzev. I would like to think that somebody might have the 
courage to try it. 

I don’t think so. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. And if so, you would be willing to sell to them? 

Mr. Renrzex. Yes, sir, I certainly would. That is an offer. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Then, looking at this thing cold-bloodedly, do you 
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think you are going to have an opportunity to sell these on the 
domestic market ? 

Mr. Renrzex. No, sir. I think we have a very limited opportunity 
to sell 1 or 2 of them as used aircraft. I think the primary market 
is Europe and South America. 

Mr. Hovtrretp. What permission must you have to sell these planes 
abroad? Is there any policy that would prevent you from being 
given a right to sell them abroad if you find a customer ? 

Mr. Renrzev. I am sure the Civil Aeronautics Board will have to 
approve any transaction of this type, but I think we can get such 
approval. I don’t. believe we have reached the point in the American 
system where a company having assets can’t dispose of them some- 
where, if it is in the condition we are in. 

As I say, we are not bankrupt, we have money. If we had any idea 
that this situation might take a turn for the better, we would continue. 
We haven’t any such encouragement. 

Mr. Ho irrevp. If you sell these planes abroad, that effectively dis- 
poses of the argument that they would be available in case of emer- 
gency, does it not? They would be in some other nation’s list of 
assets and therefore unavailable to us for a CRAF operation. 

Mr. Renrzex. That is true. Possibly through NATO would be the 
only way I can see they would be available. 

I don’t think that is all of the problem, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the real problem is being avoided here perhaps, or at least not em- 
phasized properly. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We do not avoid any problems. We love problems. 

Mr. Renrzex. I didn’t mean on the part of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. In fact, I am not trying to be personal about it, or bitter, 
but I think the problem that has existed for a great many years—we 
can still say we have a sufficient amount of airlift, but I don’t believe 
we have, and I don’t believe we have any plan to get it. 

We have capacity for carrying passengers that might well approxi- 
mate a million people in 30 days, by the time the jet aircraft that 
are now on order become available. But I don’t believe we have over 
10 percent of the air logistics lift that we need to support such a 
movement. 

I am not at all familiar with the strategic plans in the military de- 
partment. Perhaps I am speaking in great ignorance, but this is not 
a Slick Airways principle but is my personal point of view, that the 
military departments do not have sufficient airlift to move things. 
They have lots of airlift to move people. 

I don’t think they have any planes to get such an airlift, either. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Don’t you think when they get these 50 133’s they 
will 

Mr. Rentzev. They will make a dent in the problem 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Do you think they will have enough ? 

Mr. Renrzet. Again, I don’t know what the concept is going to be, 
and I don’t think I am qualified to speak to it, but certainly I think 
that most of the people I have talked to have admitted that they don’t 
have the air logistics type of equipment that is needed and the capacity 
that is required, and that is the type of cargo lift that I think if the 
Government—speaking both for the CAB and the military—took the 
interest and attempted to support, that if such a system could be devel- 





yes, sir. 
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“oped economically and commercially support such a fleet of _equip- 

ment, or at least a large part of it, this is the great deficiency as I see 1t. 

Getting back to our particular situation in Slick, we have pioneered 

in the airfreight business. For years, Slick was the largest airfreight 

carrier, and it has been a substantial part of the airfreight industry 
-for a long time. 

' It has never asked for and never received any subsidy. We are not 
suggesting that subsidy will be the thing to do, today, but it would be 
unfair to say that we haven’t been subsidized in part by whatever 
business the military saw fit to give us. 

oe Ho.irtecp. But you rendered that service on a competitive 
basis 

Mr. Rentrzev. Very competitive, Mr. Chairman. The rate has 
dropped a dollar a mile in the last 6 months. 

Mr. Houirretp. And it is shown to be cheaper than the operation of 
MATS? 

Mr. Renrzev. I am confident it is cheaper if they look at the overall 
costof MATS. 

It is easy to take out such things as buying the airplane and depre- 
ciating it, and various training and personnel fringe benefits, and 
finally come up with some kind of a figure which says that this is a 
competitive figure. 

But on all costs, I am confident it will show the commercial carriers 
can do this job more cheaply than the military. 

I have another piece of paper which I think is very interesting, Mr. 
Chairman, and I think the committee might like to know about it, 
and may have missed. 

This is an article from the New York Times, Friday, January 10, 
in which Vice Admiral Will of the MSTS is encouraging the shipping 
industry to take over the annual transportation of 600,000 servicemen 
and their dependents to bases throughout the world. It is a very 
unusual twist on the situation we are faced with. 

He said:that with a few exceptions, the transports now being oper- 
ated. were poorly appointed for the peacetime use of troops and de- 
pendents. They were designed for wartime use, he explained, adding 
that as peacetime carriers they are austere and makeshift at best. 

It is surprising to me that the American shipping industry has shown no 
interest in troop movements. 

We are very interested in troop movements. 

There is a lot more comment here, but it is an indicative statement of 
the difficulty in the approach that the Navy has had for its shipping 
industry, where the shipping industry has annually enjoyed some 70 
percent of the shipping requirements of the Department of Defense. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{From the New York Times, January 10, 1958] 
PRIVATE SHrprine Gets MSTS Bip 


CHIEF OF SERVICE SAYS UNITED STATES INDUSTRY CAN TAKE OVER PASSENGER SERVICE 


The opportunity for the American shipping industry to take over the annual 
transportation of 600,000 servicemen and their dependents to bases throughout 
the world was offered last night by the commander of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

Vice Adm. John M. Will, MSTS chief, said the movement of troops and their 
families was an already functioning global passenger trade with a potential ap- 
proaching the present passenger service on the North Atlantic. 
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He spoke at the monthly meeting of the New York Chapter of the National 
Defense Transportation Association in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Admiral Will said that with only a few exceptions, the transports now being 
operated were poorly appointed for the peacetime movement of troops and de- 
pendents. They were designed for wartime use, he explained, adding that as 
peacetime carriers they were austere and “makeshift at best.” 

“It is surprising to me that the American shipping industry has shown no 
interest in troop movements,” Admiral Will said. 

He suggested that American operators might study the system used by the 
British, in which the great majority of troops are moved in private vessels 
under contract to the Government. He mentioned the new British troopship 
Nevasa, which, he said, has fine facilities for about 1,500 troops and dependents. 

He said that ships of the Nevasa type, if made available for United States 
troop movements, would offer the following advantages : 


Greater participation in the transportation of military dependents who are 
now handled on regular passenger line service. 


More space available for commercial passengers on the liners thus relieved of 
the dependent traffic. 


Retirement by MSTS of the less efficient of its dependent-carrying transports, 
while maintaining its austere troop carriers in inactive reserve. 

This year MSTS plans to move 193,000 dependents and about 407,000 troops. 
Last year movements totaled 745,000 persons and 860,000 more transported in 
1956. An annual movement of 1 million passengers is considered a big year 
for the North Atlantic service. 

The Army, where they have continually, as a matter of policy, sup- 
ported a common-carrier transportation industry as the best means 
of assuring the wartime requirement to be met, as contrasted to 
MATS, which has historically operated on the basis that Mr. Sharp 
has pointed out, of using to the maximum its capability. 

The fallacy in this approach is very simple: If the commercial 

carriers are expected to have airlift when it is required to augment 
MATS’ movements, they must have some continuity of operation 
over a period of time, or else they can’t have their lift available. 

Now, the military departments from a taxpayer’s point of view, 
can certainly justify having in being a dependable MATS to be op- 
erated for D-day purposes. 

I have also said this to the committee, that I think it is quite feas- 
ible for the bailment program under proper circumstances to relieve 
the military departments of their investment if they are concerned 
about that, through either a leasing or bailment program. But to 
those of us who have made a substantial—to us—investment in mil- 
lions of dollars of equipment which is used at a peak performance 
3 or 4 months a year and not at all in other periods of time, I think 
an overall approach to this thing, this problem of an efficient. air 
logistics system, not only in peac etime but wartime, is badly needed, 
and it is something that I don’t think has been attempted. 

I have said this to the people in the Department of the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense, so it is not a new thought. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Now, you had something you were going to read 
from your statement that you planned to make before the CAB 
this afternoon. ;' 

Mr. Renvzeu. I think I have covered the bulk of it. It is the detail 
on the years that Slick has been in business, the number of people 
we have employed and the effort that has been made to develop the 
airfreight business; the years of losses that we have had, and always 
with the faith that the airfreight business was going to be a substan- 
tial one some day. 
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Now, I refer again to the fact that without an adequate airplane 
no aviation business is acceptable and we do not yet have an econom- 
ical airfreight airplane, one that will move freight at competitive 
rates. 

Here again the Board has seen fit to sponsor such aircraft and the 
military have, during various periods, developed aircraft that are 
suitable for the passenger industry, particularly those on subsidies, 
but as of this date no one has made any particular effort to develop 
or work with the airfreight industry to get an airplane that will do 
a job for airfreight. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Do you not think the type of plane as these new 
C—133’s will be an economical freight carrier ? 

Mr. Rentze.. We would certainly think it would be an improve- 
ment over anything we have. There are other things that the manu- 
facturers have talked about building but due to lack of interest from 
anybody of sufficient size, either large carriers or the military depart- 
ment, there has been no effort to make them available. 

We do not know anything about the C—133, its economics, operating 
characteristics, or anything else. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Rentzel, Secretary Douglas stated before the 
Appropriations Committee last year that the Air Force is seeking 
ways to give more stability to contract operations which would be of 
benefit to the carriers and the Department of Defense. Do you know 
of any such efforts ? 

Mr. Renrzei. They have not come to my attention. I think in 
fairness to the military, they did make one step in that direction 
when they came out with these annual contracts on some fixed basis. 

Again, approaching the idea, though, from the point of view that 
MATS would operate to its capabilities and that this amount would 
be available, in addition to that, to the commercial carriers. 

If the Secretary had such plan in mind, I personally do not know 
about it. It is possible that he has talked to some other group. 

Mr. Rogack. Mr. Sharp, do you have any response to that? 

Mr. Suarp. I would say probably what he had in mind at that time 
was the bailment program. This does not seem to have been worked 
out yet on a basis that looks attractive to the commercial lines. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, he was referring to the contract operations. 
That is, the contracts with civil carriers. 

Mr. SHarp. The bailment program would be a contract operation 
with civil carriers. 

Mr. Rosack. Your understanding is that he is referring to the 
bailment program. 

Colonel Heptunp. Let us not miss the fact, if I may comment, a 
year and a half ago we did make a concerted effort for the first time 
within my knowledge, to make 6 months or annual contracts, to which 
Mr. Rentzel relates, with respect to our commercial augmentation of 
MATS. 

Prior to that time, we had worked on a month-to-month basis. We 
were able to make long term contracts for at least a limited part of our 
augmentation capability and I would think that under the industrial 
funding concept we may be able to go much further in that regard. 
That is a 6 months’ or a 12 months’ contract of some kind. 

Mr. Rosack. You made those contracts, but you did not necessarily 
utilize firm contracts. You resorted to call contract operations. 


CC 
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Colonel Heptunp. The oncall was in addition to the basic contract. 

Mr. Renrzev. Let me make a point here, Mr. Chairman. The fixed 
contract calls for, as I remember, about seven airplanes. I may be 
wrong. It might be more, but it is a very limited number of aircraft 
with an expansibility of a certain number of aircraft and I have given 
credit to the military department for that step. 

I think it is a step in the right direction but basically the problem 
is simply this: As be as the military department operates MATS 
as a commercial airline competing with commercial airlines for trans- 
portation which in other phases of the Department of Defense goes 
on commercial carriers, and its objective is to utilize to the maximum 
extent the aircraft which it has and which it and it alone knows is 
required for D-day operation, this problem cannot be resolved. 

A basic change in philosophy is required by the Department of 
Defense if this question—regardless of Slick Airways or any other 
individual carrier—is to be solved. 

This is what we have been pleading for for years. Several years, 
anyway. It is not a personal thing. These people are fine people. 
They are doing the best they can on the basis of what they think is 
right. But it is a question that I personally feel the Department is 
not making any adequate plans to provide the amount of airlift record 
for on D-day. 

It is true we have plenty of passenger aircraft and with the jets 
coming into the picture, you are going to have all the passenger capac- 
ity—you have more passenger capacity than you could possibly use. 
At least I do not think you are going to be moving the number of 
troops—at least individuals—to any theater of war on the scale that 
you could move them at 1 million people in 30 days, but if you are 
going to do this by air, you are going to have to have air logistic sup- 
port in the form of cargo and things, rather than just people. 

I refer again to the fact that the shipping industry seems to be 
operating under a much happier relationship. Not only that, but I 
notice at. the same time we decided not to build the 132, 1 want to put 
in the record again the fact that the shipping industry announced 
through the various departments of Government a $3-billion modern- 
ization program, and yet I do not know—certainly again not qualify- 
ing as an expert—just where the shipping industry is going to come 
into play in another war, due to the time element, if for no other rea- 
son; due to the convoy cost, due to the other hazards that are now 
present in submarine warfare. 

These are just thoughts of a citizen, but it does occur to me that we 
have a major policy question. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Rentzel, do you feel that the shipping industry’s 
position was aided greatly by Public Law 664, passed several years 
ago by Congress, which specified that at least 50 percent of all cargo 
moved by water had to. go by the United States-flag carriers; the civil 
carriers rather than MSTS ? 

Mr. Renrzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Do you think it will require similar legislation for air 
transportation before the situation will be any better ? 

Mr. Renrzeu. If there is any intention of trying to develop this type 
support, I would say that is true. 

I do not think that is all of it. The legislation was certainly a basis 
upon: which the present relationship of shipping and MSTS has been 
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built. But there is a philosophy that has been developed over many 
years due to the Maritime Act and subsequent congressional investiga- 
tions, inquiries, and legislation. I am appealing for that type of thin 
to be done here on the basis of cooperation between the military an 
commercial airlines. 

I think that legislation, to answer your question, Mr. Morgan, 
would be extremely helpful. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Rentzel you made a very interesting and shock- 

ing statement a few minutes ago, with respect to commercial airlines 
and the Department of Defense not having in their fleets, ships that 
are adaptable for cargo transportation, and that you doubted very 
much that any very thorough study had been made so as to bring into 
being ships that would be efficient and economical in transporting a 
great amount of cargo. Am I correct in that? 
Mr. Renrzev. That is generally what I said although I certainly 
would not want to say they do not have aircraft adaptable to carrying 
cargo. What they have is aircraft—the most efficient aircraft MATS 
has are aircraft which were originally passenger airplanes and have 
been modified to be cargo. 

They have a number of aircraft which were built exclusively for 
moving heavy things. They were built for Army movement. pri- 
marily. I do not think any of those aircraft would be suitable or 
economic for carrying freight. That was my point. 

I do not think—unless the 133 shows some hope—that there is at 
present any development aimed in the direction of an economical cargo 
airplane which could be used by the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Well, that is a very important statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it is one upon which I would like some elarifica- 
tion from the Defense Department, and particularly from the Air 
Force, in respect to this C-133 which is now on order and will be 
coming into service in the very near future. 

I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, whether or not this is going to 
be the type of plane that it is going to be economical for operating pur- 
poses and be able to transport cargo, if necessary. This has been 
brought up before this committee again and again and to my way of 
thinking is the major thing with which we will be confronted. If we 
are going to see a curtailment of commercial lines’ activities in their 
cargo program, and those planes will be eventually taken from the 
CRAF program, where are we going to end up? 

Mr. Suarp. Well, certainly, Mr. Riehlman, the C—133’s, we think, 
although we have only had it in operation a comparatively short time 
and all the problems have not been shaken out of it yet, we certainly 
think it will be an adequate cargo-lift vehicle. 

I think it remains to be seen whether it will be an economical one 
for a commercial operation. 

- I would ask General Wilson, who has had more experience with it, 
to comment on that. 

Mr. Rreutman. May I ask this question before he answers, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

General, did the Air Force have something to do with the planning 
and designing of this aircraft or was this left to the manufacturers 
themselves? 

Colonel Heptunp. The Air Force did sponsor this aircraft. 
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Colonel Porrer. Are you speaking of the C-133, sir ? 

Mr. Rreuutman. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Porrer. It was designed according to Air Force require- 
ments. 

Colonel Heptunp. It was designed, developed, and paid for by the 
Air Force primarily to carry cargo over long distances. 

Mr. Suarp. We have the C-130-A and B, which are Lockheed air- 
craft, which are also primarily cargo aircraft. They are, of course, 
of somewhat lesser carrying capacity and range. They are smaller 
aircraft. I would hope one of these aircraft might turn out to be a 
practical one. 

Mr. Ho.zrreip. What is the cost of these aircraft, per plane? 

Mr. Suarre. The C-130—B will be about $3 million if I am. not 
mistaken. 

The C—133 is in the neighborhood of $6 million, I think. Is that 
correct, General Wilson ? 

General Wutson. I do not know the exact price. I was under the 
impression it was closer to $8 million under the present contract. 

Mr. Suarp. We will use the figure of eight million dollars, 

Mr. Howirretp. We are getting up there in point of cost, are we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. It is an awfully big airplane. 

Mr. Morean. The statement was made this aircraft was built accord- 
ing to Air Force specifications. Are the operating boys happy with 
the flight deck configuration of the C—133 ? 

General Witson. No, we are not, with the original airplane for the 
simple reason it did not lend itself as well as it could to the purpose of 
training, and to provide the necessary facilities that we need for the 
most effective type of crew operation. 

We did not have seats for trainees. We did not have the most 
modern instrumentation. There are still a number of things that are 
lacking which could be incorporated in this airplane. 

Mr. Morean. From my observation of the C—133, the instrument 
arrangement on the flight deck in the cockpit is quite jammed in front 
of the pilot and copilot. There is a very small instrument panel for 
the flight engineer, who is coming more into prominence in these 
multi-engine aircraft. The comments were that you have to have 
three arms to apetets that aircraft at certain times because of the con- 
centration of the instruments in front of the pilot and copilot, with 
very few instruments for the flight engineer to assist with. 

General Witson. I can understand that kind of a reaction in the 
early. days of conducting operational suitability tests, but we are 
most anxious to reduce the number of crew personnel necessary: to 
operate this aircraft and we still feel that once we have ironed out all 
of the difficulties that so often go into a new airplane that the pilot and 
the copilot, with a crew chief and not necessarily a flight engineer, 
operating a flight engineer panel, is adequate for this airplane. — 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I hope you have not got 50 of these coming that are 
inadequate, that are faulty. 

General. Witson. From the standpoint of carrying cargo, it should 
be a far better airplane than we have ever had before. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Are all these 50 going to be alike, or are you going 


to modify some of them as you go along to take care of some-of these 
faults? a 
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General Wiison. We are in the process of effecting a number of 
engineering changes on it to correct deficiencies we have found in 
the airplane. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, in line with Mr. Rentzel’s testimony, 
I wonder if the Secretary or General Wilson could comment on the 
National Security Industrial Association’s study of military air cargo 
operations which was conducted in 1956? Are you familiar with that? 

General Witson. I am not entirely familiar with that. 

Mr. Morean. This was a study made by the Air Cargo Advisory 
Committee of the National Security Industrial Association at the 
ee of Headquarters, United States Air Force, Washington, 


In their summary, this committee states that the most critical short- 
coming of the present operation is the inability to expand to provide 
the strategic tactical and logistic support required for an all-out 
effort. 

I believe that is in line with the statement by Mr. Rentzel that 
not erough emphasis has been placed on developing cargo-lift 
capability. 

Colonel Hepiunp. I think you will find, sir, this is one of the 
reasons we have pushed the type of aircraft like the C-133, to get into 
the cargo business so as to have an ability to do this D-day task. 

I think you will find that we do not have any passenger configurated 
aircraft on order, nor do we contemplate in the immediate future, 
as far as I know, putting any on order. 

We certainly arree with Mr. Rentzel that the D-day task is to move 
units and materiel. 

With respect to the proposition of not being able to develop and 
procure new equipment in the air industry, would it be appropriate 
to comment that in the maritime industry there is substantial United 
States governmental support through our Merchant Marine Act which 
does provide a lot of dollars for the development, engineering, and 
building of oceangoing vessels which we do not have available within 
the air industry. 

Mr. Rrentman. Would it be appropriate to ask the colonel if any 
such suggestion or recommendation has come from the Air Force? 

Colonel Heptunp. I think you will find that back in about 1954 such 
a legislative proposal was being considered and I think you will find 
that the Department of Defense did support, at that time, this type of 
proposal, which would make some sort of a governmental subsidy 
agency outside of the Department of Defense responsible for aiding 
the development of new type aircraft and equipment. 

There was no action taken—no favorable action taken on that legis- 
lation at that time. 

Mr. Rreviman. That came from a governmental group ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I am not sure of the origination of it, sir. Iam 
only quite confident that we did support this proposal. 

Mr. Rrentman. In recognizing the advantage that the Sea Trans- 
port has in that resnect, has the Air Force itself made any direct 
suggestion along that line. 

‘olonel Heptunp. I can say that the Air Force has had cause for 
this type of a proposal to be restudied within the last 6 months. We 
heve nat moda ench a formal rronosel to our legislative people but 


within the Air Staff we have considered it. 
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Mr. Ho.trtevp. It is very clear that we have two policies: one in 
the Navy for naval transportation, and the Army for the utilization 
of common carriers, which are subsidized directly by the Government 
in one way or another. 

Now, you are in the Air Force, and as common agent for transporta- 
tion for the other forces, responsibility for air transportation will be 
concentrated more than it was in the past in the Air Force. We have 
a policy of building up a huge commercial type of lift in peacetime 
in order to have it ready on D-day. 

Now, this is a different policy for one branch of transportation 
than for the other. It is a matter that should be reviewed, probably, 
by all concerned, as well as the Congress, and a determination made 
as to whether this is the way it should be done. 

Now, if this present policy is justified, which apparently is being 
implemented by the further increase in capability of MATS lift, then 
there is no end that I can see to the size of the operation which you are 
going to be operating. 

It could go to the full extent of your emergency lift on D-day, 
either in stand-by planes or in actual day to day operating planes. 

Now, the other side of the policy would be, whether it should be done 
with any appreciable augmentation from the civilian air carriers and, 
if so, how are we going to keep those air carriers in business. 

Are you going to do the whole job with military planes and mili- 
tary personnel, or is the job too big for you to do that way? If so, 
how are you going to augment it and how are you going to support 
the augmentation, either through competitive commercial contracts 
or through some type of direct subsidy, where it is going to be needed 
on D-day ? 

The whole thing seems to kind of come down to this matter of policy. 
I can see that the Air Force has developed a policy which seems to be 
getting heavier and heavier toward the line of a complete military 
operation in this field. 

This is something, of course, that will have to be settled by Congress 
and by the people in the Defense Department on some basis, or allowed 
to proceed as it is, with notice to the businessmen in the air transpor- 
tation business that the door is closed to them and they will have to 
limp along with whatever civilian cargo they can obtain. 

Mr. Rozack. Are we done with Mr. Rentzel ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think that is all. Thank you, Mr. Rentzel. 

Mr. Ropack. Getting back to the industrial funding program, in the 
event the Air Force gave effect to the policy stated by Mr. Chavez, 
how would that programing operation cae place ? 

Mr. SuHarp. You mean how would the 40 percent and 20 percent 
come in? 

Mr. Rosack. Be effected. 

Mr. Suarp. I suppose it would have to be effected by the commercial 
airlines. 

Mr. Rosack. What are the limitations, if any, that are placed upon 
the use of funds? Is that a matter of discretion in programing? 

What authority within the Air Force, or within the Department of 
Defense, would have to make the determination as to the reprograming 


and the exact allocation of funds for more commercial augmentation 
than we have had? 
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Mr. Suarp. Well, I think this would come from what we call the 
P-400 fund, which is our operation and maintenance fund, which 
covers all of the operation of the bombers and every other aircraft that 
we have in the Air Force. 

It would have to come from that general fund, and we would have to 

take something out of the operation in other areas and put it into the 
commercial. 
‘ If we are so instructed, of course, by Congress to do this, it is not 
at. all impossible for us to do it, Mr. Chairman. It is only a matter 
of willingness to recognize the fact that this seems to us to be a more 
expensive way of doing business, and perhaps it is justified for some 
other reason. But we feel it is a more expensive way to do it than 
we think we should do. Perhaps it is not correct. Parhiers in the 
long run it may be the cheapest way. 

I think your last statement was an extremely fine and comprehensive 
one. *« 

We do have this problem of cargo airlift. There is no question 
about that in my mind. I think Mr. Rentzel from his viewpoint, of 
course, was stating the facts as he saw it. 

I think we have the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where, 
under the present arrangement, we have adequate airlift for the kinds 
of emergency that they think would perhaps arise. 

I do think that we are all pinmebnel St this time about the changing 
strategic situations in the world and that these areas that you have 
talked about should be given very careful consideration by the military 
and by the Congress. 

I feel that this should be looked at again, and decide the course 
which we should follow. 

‘Mr. Rosack. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
raise again the point which was briefly discussed earlier. That is, a 
policy of the Air Force, of utilizing its own MATS services before 
commercial augmentation, has been and is stated to be a policy of 
the Department of Defense, but has never specifically been written 
intoany directive. Isn’t that the case? 

General Wixson. No. 

‘ Colonel Heptunp. The Department of Defense has issued a regu- 
lation which indicates generally that outside of the United States, 
military transportation resources will be utilized prior to the purchase 
of commercial airlift. 

Mr. Ropack. Only for passengers. 

Colonel Hepiunp. I do not recall that distinction. 

Mr. Rosack. When Mr. Smith from the Department of Defense 
transportation policy division testified, he acknowledged the omission. 
He said this was a matter of error in his office. That is what the 
record states. 

‘But it is a significant fact that for these years of operation, even 
though there have been statements by the Air Force and by the De- 
partment of Defense that preference shall be given to their own 
resources before augmentation commercially, there never has been a 
“co and in fact whatever directives there are, are to the contrary, 

Mr. Horrrterp. I read one of those directives this morning from the 
Department of Defense. 
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Colonel Hepiunp. I didn’t follow your last statement, sir. I cer- 
tainly agree that within the United States our policy and directives 
do indicate that we will use commercial transportation to the maxi- 
mum of our ability and will generally not use military. However, 
outside the United States we will use military within availability 
prior to commercial. 

Mr. Ropacx. MATS has a directive from the Department of De- 
fense, in its terms of reference, to carry out the Department of Defense 
policy. This in turn states that these policies shall be consistent with 
the National Transportation Policy. 

Now, with regard to the policy directive by the Department of 
Defense which says that preference shall be given to military resources 
before commercial augmentation, that policy never has specifically 
been written into any directive by the Department of Defense, and 
MATS in construing directives has in effect reversed whatever policy 
has been stated by the Department of Defense. 

Now, if that statement is not correct, 1 want you to state where it 
is incorrect. 

Mr. Driscotz. Are you referring to 4500.9, the directive ? 

Mr. Ropacx. You point to the directive which states preference 
shall be given to military resources in the transportation of cargo. 

Colonel Hepitunp. You will have to clarify which regulation you 
are speaking of, sir, because I do not have them before me. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you know of any directive in the Department of 
Defense which states that the Air Force and MATS shall give prefer- 
ence to their own resources in cargo transportation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I don’t recall whether there is any specific refer- 
ence to cargo. 

Mr. Rosacx. If you don’t recall—and as a matter of fact I am 
making a statement here: I have looked through the directives which 
have been supplied—I will admit there is a large number of them— 
but I can find no such statement. 

Colonel Heptunp. That may very well be. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Smith said it was a matter of error in his office. 
Is it not a serious matter which is really the basis of a hearing here, 
that for these many years and these many directives there never has 
been a statement of policy by the Department of Defense on the pref- 
erential use of military resources for cargo transportation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. There may be a lot of things we never get writ- 

ten down appropriately, but I think Mr. Sharp’s continuing testimony 
will indicate that our basic policy has been to exercise our fleet in 
: peacetime because of its need on D-day. 
Mr. Rosack. This raises a question as to whether the Department of 
: Defense intention is being carried out by the Air Force, or whether 
the Department of Defense had the intention and didn’t put into a 
policy directive. 

Mr. Suarp. I think in all probability that it is their intention, and 
if they had a contrary intention, they would very definitely instruct 
us to do otherwise. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. You have a policy but you can point to no directive. 
Where does the evidence lie in support of the policy ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would have to study this record a little more. 


21020—58——-46 
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Mr. Hottrretp. This directive says, first, that you will pursue 
policies which will not contravene the national transportation policy. 

At other meetings, we have put in the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations of the national transportation policy, which is to build 
a substantial civilian capacity. 

Then, here in our policies, :you say “The economic resources of the 
Department of Defense, inherent in its large procurement of com- 
mercial transportation, will not be employed in such a manner as 
will adversely affect the economic well-being of the commercial trans- 
portation industry.” 

Is this a part of a directive, as it states a policy? This is in conflict 
with what you are doing. 

Now, what you are doing is not supported by a directive in the 
field of cargo transportation as it is by a directive in the field of 
personnel transportation. 

Mr. Suarp. I think this is an oversight on the part of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. You are authorized to operate a fleet of planes 
against a policy in another directive. 

Mr. Suarp. I think we should get another directive written right 
away which makes it very clear we should do what we are doing. 

Colonel Heptunp. May I call attention to Air Force Regulation 
76-16? 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I hope it is not contradictory; this is an Air Force 
interpretation of this DOD directive, I suppose? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 


Atk Force REGULATION 76-16 
WaSsHINGTON, March 30, 1954. 
GENERAL POLICY 


C. The objectives in the use of air transportation for the movement of cargo 
are: 

(1) To develop a wartime capability for providing rapid and flexible 
deployment of equipment and supplies for combat forces. 

(2) To develop a wartime capability for providing rapid and flexible 
logistic support to deployed combat forces and supporting activities. 

(3) To realize practical economies in both peace and war in the procure- 
ment, packaging, storing, and distribution of selected items of supply which 
would not be possible if a surface distribution system were relied on as a 
normal means of distribution. 


Mr. Rozack. The Air Force is supposed to give effect to the De- 
partment of Defense directives. That is the first point. The basic 
directive of the Department of Defense sets forth the single manager 
system, that is Directive 5160.2, dated December 7, 1956. 

There are two points with regard to the function of the single 
manager : 

First, as a general purpose and objective, MATS service must be 


“consistent with,” among other things, the airlift service available 
from commercial carriers. 
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The second point is, as a general function, MATS capacity should 
be augmented in such a way as to foster the sound economic develop- 
ment of civil air capacity. 

As I understand it, their policy is not consistent with the use of 
commercial carriers but just t oakey way around. Secondly, there is 
no statement of policy in Air Force directives which has, as a prin- 
ciple, to foster sound economic development of civil carriers. 

So, while you read your Air Force directives, that isn’t a close Air 
Force interpretation of Department of Defense directives, for they 
never stated as a matter of policy that you had to give preference to 
the use of military resources in cargo transportation. 

Colonel Heptunp. The AFR 76-33, to which you referred, is a re- 
cent regulation with respect to implementation of single-manager air- 
lift services, and has not yet been fully promulgated by regulations 
within the Air Force. 

The regulation I quoted was dated in 1954. What regulations will 
come out as a result of AFR 76-33, I do not know at this time. 

Mr. Rosack. You have directives as late as this year, with regard 
to air transportation. Where in any directive do you have a statement 
“to foster the sound economic development of civil carriers” ? 

You have a directive of January 23, 1958, which has to do with 
MATS. It talks about the MATS mission and the MATS function. 

You have a directive of September 17, 1957, which has the terms of 
reference for the single manager. 

Now, where in those directives do you give recognition to the DOD 
directive policy of fostering sound economic development of the civil 
air industry ¢ 

Colonel Hepiunp. I was trying to explain, sir, that the directive 
from DOD applicable to the single-manager airlift services with 
respect to sponsoring a sound commercial industry has not yet been 
implemented by the Air Force in new directives, because we have not 
implemented the single-manager airlift services fully and will not 
until July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Ropack. You have a directive where you give the terms of 
reference. Do you mean this is tentative a subject to immediate 
revision ? 

Colonel Heptunp. The terms of reference are not tentative, they 
are fairly permanent, but we have a large series of implementing 
regulations under current development, to put the single-manager air- 
Litt peevites in operation as of July 1. 

Mr. Ropack. You are not arguing that this Terms of Reference, 
which is a very comprehensive document, would not be the apppro- 
priate place to give effect and recognition to the Department of De- 
fense policy ? 

You are stating that you will consider that element of policy in 
future directives ; is that what you are saying ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I am speaking from the Department of the Air 
Force point of view, sir. 

The terms of reference were approved and issued by the Secretary 
of Defense. We merely republished them in this Air Force regula- 
tion. 

Now, we are writing and will publish implementing regulations to 
those terms of reference. 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. But your policy, which you have adopted and are 
currently pursuing, is in contradiction to the terms of reference. 

Colonel Heptunp. I personally do not think so. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I think there could be quite a lot of 
interpretation over the term “sound economic development.” 

I would question personally whether we are fostering sound eco- 
nomic devolpment of airlines when it seems that commercial freight- 
carrying airlines cannot operate soundly on domestic freight business, 
but must continually be subsidized by the carrying of military cargoes 
in order to even exist, so that it seems questionable to me whether, just 
in view of this statement of sound economic development, that we are 
fostering sound economic development when we are building up large 
economic entities entirely dependent upon their Government work to 
keep them alive in this transportation area, 

I think there are other considerations which you very aptly pointed 
out which might make this the wise thing to do, but I don’t think it 
would come under the sound economic development. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And your same line of reasoning would apply to 
the maritime? 

Mr. Suarp. I think it would be similar. 

Mr. Horrrtecp. And, therefore, if your line of reasoning is sus- 
tained, Congress should also review its maritime policy and probably 
change back to provide enough cargo ships for the Navy to carry 
all of the sea transportation, rather than to continue on this method ? 

Mr. Suarp. I think there is a little different situation here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The only military air transport that I can see any justification for is 
that which has to be immediately available within a matter of hours 
when we have a D-day emergency. This is different in the matter 
of ships. You can put ships into commission—any movement you 
have in ships will be a matter of days and probably weeks, We are 
talking about something that has to spring into operation immediately 
and, as I say, in a matter of hours, so I think the two don’t exactly 
coincide. I admit the problems are a little different on both sides. 

I think the support, though, of civilian air freight carriers should 
certainly, I would think normally would fall, since the Maritime 
Commission is the one who supports this type of activity in sea 
transportation and maybe the Civil Aeronautics should be the one 
that supports it in that type of thing in air transportation. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Maybe these hearings will bring about a policy that 
could be adopted by the Congress, upon recommendations by the De- 
partment of Defense. and this might be the way to carry it out. I am 
not saying that it will, but maybe this will clarify it here. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I would like the Secretary to tell us, 
when we resume this afternoon, the exact number of aircraft that were 
immediately available at Dover, at 0800, February 14. This is on the 
question of immediate availability and the requirement which the 
Secretary was discussing a moment ago. 

(See p. 745.) 

Mr. Honirrevp. We will meet again at 1: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p. m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ho.irietp. The subcommittee will be in order. I understand 
the Secretary will be a few minutes late. We will start off with some 
questions now for the members of the staff that are present. 

Mr. Morcan. General Wilson, were you able to get the informa- 
tion that we requested at the close of the hearing this morning? 

General Wiison. We are on the phone right now and should have 
the information in a few minutes. 

Mr. Morean. Earlier this morning, General Wilson, you testified 
that the reason for the majority of the backlog was because of can- 
cellation of flights due to weather. I have here a monthly report 
from the air traffic coordinating officer at Dover. He lists a total 
of 72 trips canceled during the month of January and they were 
canceled for the following reasons: Trips canceled for insufficient 
cargo, 0; trips canceled for: maintenance, 6; trips canceled for weather, 
16; trips canceled for lack of aircraft, 44; and trips canceled for 
other reasons, 6. Now, your citation of weather as an excuse is only 
a fairly small pere entage of this total number of cancellations. You 
had 50 cancellations because of lack of aircraft or maintenance prob- 
lems, so is this an unusual month or is this to be indicative of the 
normal operation there, or what is this indicative of ? 

General Witson. Well, as I stated before, this is the time of the 
year that weather gives us the greatest amount of diffic vulty in run- 
ning these trips on schedule. Now, a great many of those cancella- 
tions take place in a 24-hour period, but are subsequently resched- 
uled and made up from the standpoint of moving the cargo which is 
our job to do. Now, a great many of those lack ‘of aircraft category 
that you just mentioned are also due to weather. They are enr route 
and, of course, are not available because they are delay ed by weather 
or some maintenance problem. I believe you mentioned the figure 
of 44 or 50, later on a figure of 50, 

Mr. Morean. Forty- “four was lack of aircraft and six canceled for 
maintenance. 

General Witson. Well, that would make 50, a combination of main- 
tenance and weather because they are unable to get back on schedule. 
In this particular period we have. also had two inspections of pro- 
pellers on the C-124 that require the grounding of the aircraft for a 
short period. This undoubtedly had an effect on some of those can- 
cellations. As I say, if we are not able to make up the trip in a 
24-hour period, it then doesn’t become a delay but a cancellation, and 
very often subsequently they are rescheduled and made up. 

Mr. Morcan. It was also testified by one of your assistants that in 
the authorized costs to be recovered under the single manager organ- 
ization, civilian personnel pay—maintenance personnel—was to be 
included, but military personnel pay is not included. 

Would you tell us the number of authorized military personnel, 
officers and airmen, for the various maintenance groups. To 
specific, take the one at Dover with which Iam familiar. Do you have 
the statistics on the authorization strength ? 

General Witson. I don’t have it with me but I could furnish the 
committee with that. 

Mr. Morean. I would like to read into the record what I have and 
if this is not correct you can correct the record. A total of 2,524 air- 
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men authorized and 116 officers for a total military personnel of 2,640. 
The civilian strength authorized totals 734. So out of your total per- 
sonnel strength in the maintenance group, 78 percent are military 
officers and airmen. This is a considerable portion of a cost item 
which is not reflected in your costs of operation to be compared with 
the civilian cost of operation. 

Colonel Porrer. You were referring to the military maintenance 
group at Dover, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morean. That is correct. 

Colonel Dexanry. Are you just talking transport or all of the 
maintenance people at Dover? 

Mr. Morgan. This isthe maintenance group at Dover. 

Colonel DeLanery. The maintenance group. 

Mr. Morean. Well, I have it broken down into four groups here, 
or squadrons. This is the GP, I have forgotten what that stands for. 

General Wirtson. Group. 

Mr. Morean. And the flightline maintenance, and the M. and S. 

Colonel Porrrr. Maintenance and supply. 

Mr. Morean. And the PMS. 

General Wuson. That is the periodic maintenance squadron. 

Mr. Morgan. So those are the groups that I included in the total. 

Mr. Rosack. General Wilson, in your training program, what train- 
ing is done for cabin attendants? 

General Wirson. For what? 

Mr. Rorack. Cabin attendants. How many attendants do you have 
for MATS? 

General Witson. We call them flight attendants. We have a train- 
ing program at West Palm Beach, Fla., a course of instruction to 
train applicants for that type of specialty. 

Mr. Rosack. How many flight attendants do you have in MATS? 

General Witson. We have 800. 

Mr. Ronack. How many are the equivalent of stewardesses ? 

General Wirson. You are talking then of how many female ftight 
attendants we have? 

Mr. Rosack. That is right. 

General Witson. We have 480. 

Mr. Morean. What is the total number of military personnel as- 
signed to MATS, officers and airmen ? 

Colonel Drtanery. Officers, airmen, and civilians assigned to 
MATS. total 122,282 as of the 31st of December. 

Mr. Morean. And the pay of this large group is not included in 
your costs of operation; is that right ? 

Colonel Detanry. Only a very small part of this group would be 
in the transport operation. This is the total] strength of MATS. 

Mr. Morcan. What is the strength of your transport operation ? 

Colonel Detaney. The strength of MATS transport operation is 
approximately 49,000 people. The people that will be involved in the 
industrial fund of MATS would be approximately 29,000. 

Mr. Morean. Well, would you include the other groups that are 
— in the total MATS strength. Would you break those down 

or us? 

Colonel Detanry. Yes; do you want the names of such commands 
or do you want them by strength ? 
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Mr. Morean. By strength, by command. 

Mr. Houirrevp. The same type of division as industrial fund in 
MATS transportation division. 

Colonel DeLanry. I don’t think I have them broken out by com- 
mand here, I can get it for you though. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Well, have you got.it by subjects, such as air rescue 
and 

General Wirson. That is what we are looking for. 

Colonel Detanry. I am sure I can get it for you before the after- 
noon is over. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





MATS personnel strength as of Dec. 31, 1957 


RE I icine ic tenins deci tigils: dittpianih negate apjaapisamaaiegigigmbiatiianataniitied 1, 234 
PGA DV Sid ride Semaine Sl is big cea apnea cigins iniathtnte 19, 455 
Cithmemitel: Teint ni eo ea ee ee +21, 943 
Pavia. DMvisttGe. ocnsihecstsnbcn< shan ctiukiseginlk lindane 713, 875 
Airways and Air Communications Service____-------------_-------- 35, 510 
ST Re Fa rteititnes cctes tastiest consti aecanipieiciatadlininiaheemtapipemtdineigabiatate 12, 735 
I OS TU aa oc ch cick cht ect eatgeten ag en icicle ans 3, 184 
Air Photographic and Charting Service__...........-.......--..~-.-. 6, 893 
1254th Air Transport Group (special air missions) ~---.-----------_- 1,112 
1405th Airbase Squadron (Scott Air Force Base) _~--.-------------- 3, 020 
TI a Ds hhc eg cicaticn salina hen damstdiahadliaeina titty nichetniaratnmeea a 3, 321 

Si et Ae re cal pnsrete cece ais alec an cele oars ateerntiee emda * 122, 282 


1 Includes 7,113 troop-carrier personnel. 

2 Includes 1,152 troop-carrier personnel. 

® Includes 8,265 troop-carrier personnel. 

Mr. Morcan. What percentage of the total Air Force strength is 
assigned to MATS? 

Colonel Porrer. We will have to provide that for you, Mr. Morgan. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

MATS, including the Technical Services, represents about 14 percent of the Air 
Force strength. Personnel of the Air Transport Divisions alone make up about 
6 percent of the total Air Force strength. All military and civilian personnel 
figures are included. 

Mr. Morean. Can you tell us whether or not MATS has increased 
in strength over the past 4 or 5 years or decreased ? 

General Witson. We have definitely increased, as of July 1, 1958, 
when the troop-carrier wings at Donaldson and Larson Air Force 
Bases were transformed to us. They were formerly in the Tactical 
Air Command, but this was also a transfer of missions and we assumed 
all of the additional responsibilities that those squadrons were doing 
as of July 1. 

Mr. Rosack. On that point, General Wilson, I think in your testi- 
mony or Secretary Sharp’s testimony, when you referred to the trans- 
fer of these TAC C-124’s—— 

General Witson. Yes, the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Rosack. The sense of your testimony was that this would not 
affect one way or another the MATS capability, because that had to 
be provided before and had to be provided afterward, is that right? 

Colonel Porrer. What we testified to then, Mr. Roback, was the 
capability of the heavy troop carrier units and aircraft has always 
been figured as additive to that of MATS for emergency operations, 
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so that their transfer to MATS under the present arrangement would 
pe provide any different total capability than had been computed 
ore. 

Mr. Rorack. But the fact of the transfer and the fact of their 
extremely low rate of utilization would create a large potential for 
increased utilization, is that not right ? 

General Wiison. The potential for increase is there, yes, sir, pro- 
vided that the resources are given us. 

Mr. Rornack. Well, has there been any change in the rate of utiliza- 
tion since the transfer ? 

General Wurson. No; they are still operating at approximately 1.5 
utilization rate. 

Mr. Ropack. Secretary Douglas testified before the appropriations 
committee last year that this transfer we are talking about will some- 
what increase the MATS strategic airlift capability and may sub- 
stantially do so if it is found practicable to substantially increase the 
rate of utilization. Do you have any information on that point? 

General Wirson. Since that testimony there has been no program 
given to MATS to increase the utilization of those units. They are 
operating at substantially the same flying-hour program this year as 
they did previously with the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Rosack. Secretary Sharp, I believe your testimony was that 
these were employed to the full extent of their peacetime operatin 
rate in TAC and therefore do not represent a net addition to MATS 
wartime capability. Now, is that in conflict with Secretary Douglas’ 
statement? I just want to understand what the meaning of the trans- 
fer is. 

Colonel Porrer. No, sir, it is quite compatible. As I said before 
they had always been computed with MATS capability for total 
wartime capability and their transfer to MATS now at the same peace- 
time operating rate leaves us with the same wartime capability as 
before. 

Mr. Rozack. What is the peacetime potential with respect to the 
tactical transfer? The utilization of 1.5, what will happen to that? 

General Wirson. It will not change to my knowledge. 

Colonel Heptunp. There is no program to change it at the moment 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morean. Are you planning on using these C-124’s transferred 
from the Tactical Air Command in your daily scheduled operations 
or are they to be reserved for the troop carrier requirements? 

General Wiison. Their primary mission is to continue to perform 
their tasks as they did under the Tactical Air Command. Obviously 
under single control we have more flexibility to use them wherever 
we have an urgent requirement to do so. This, however, is normally 
decided upon at Air Force level before we employ them in any other 
way than what they are doing now. 

oar§ Morean. Are the aircraft still located physically at the same 
base ? 

General Witson. At Donaldson and Larson, yes. 

Mr. Morean. Which are TAC bases or MATS? 

General Witson. They formerly belonged to TAC. The bases as 
well as the squadrons were transferred to MATS. 
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Mr. Morean. On this matter of personnel strength, I notice in fiscal 
year 1955 the total strength of the Air Transport Division of MATS 
was 41,684. Of this, military strength was 35,849. In the first quar- 
ter of fiscal 1958 this has increased to a total of 55,568, of which 45,316 
are military personnel, and this last figure was approximately a 10 000 
personnel increase over the fiscal year 1957 figure. What is the reason 
for that increase ? 

General Wirson. That is the transfer of both the bases, Larson and 
Donaldson, and the transfer of the units to MATS. 

Mr. Morgan. That was picked up the first quarter of 1958? 

General Witson. That is right, the first of July 1957, which is the 
first day of fiscal year 1958, that transfer took place to MATS. 

Mr. Morcan. What percentage of MATS airlift operations during 
the past 5 years has been in support of SAC and actual participation 
in combat exercises? 

General Witson. It varies from month to month, depending upon 
the exercises SAC participates in or operates, but on the average 
I would say we employ around 12 percent of our total capability in 
flying hours to the support of the Strategic Air Command. 

I would like to amplify a little on that, however, that when we do 
have one of those exercises, we oftentimes have to devote considerably 
more effort in man-hours because they require a great number of air- 
frames in a short period of time to give this airlift support. 

aoe Rosack. In those exercises, does SAC exercise its own trans- 

ort 
9 General Witson. Only the strategic-support squadrons of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

“Mr. Rosack. Do you have information on the number of transport 
aircraft in all of the different Air Force commands? 

General Wiison. I don’t have them. 

Colonel Porrer. We can furnish that for you, sir. We don’t have 
them at this moment. (See p. 757.) 

Mr. Morean. Are all four engine transport type aircraft assigned 
to the other military commands to be transferred to MATS or will 
they still be allowed to keep a certain number of aircraft such as in 
AMC and SAC for transport purposes ? 

Colonel Porrer. This is a matter that is more or less under con- 
tinuous study or has been since the single management proposal was 
received, and the only information I can give of a firm nature now 
is that the troop carrier squadrons have been transferred, and we 
have no firm plans for any further transfers at this time, this par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr. Rorack. Do the transport aircraft for SAC and AMC and any 
other command have terms of reference for their operations, their 
functions? 

Colonel Porrer. They have mission statements. 

Mr. Rosack. They have missions that are written out ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Would you supply that for the record? That is, all 
transport aircraft other than MATS. 

Colonel Porrrr. If I could clarify that a bit. We can furnish mis- 
sion statements for transferred aircraft in organized transport units. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that a general statement in your single management 
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terms of reference, or are there terms of reference for transport air- 
craft for commands other than MATS? 

Colonel Porrrr. There is no single general statement of mission for 
all other transport aircraft outside of MATS; no. There are indi- 
vidual mission statements for the transport aircraft in other com- 
mands when they are in organized transport units. 

Mr. Rozack. Will you furnish those to us ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. And that would include AMC and SAC, which I 
understand have a large quantity ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, exhibit K, 

. 838.) 
. Mr. Morgan. Is this capability of AMC and SAC included in 
MATS capability for D-day ? 

General Witson. They are not. 

Mr. Morean. Are the other four-engine aircraft in the various Air 
Force commands included ? 

General Wison. There are some. There are a number of other 
aircraft that would be employed by MATS, if MATS requires them 
and.calls upon them in an emergency. 

Mr. Morean. That would be TAC? 

General Witson. They would come from all Air Force commands. 

Mr. Morgan. Is the traffic moved by AMC and SAC transports 
included in your statistical charts on DOD airlift requirements and 
the allocation between MATS and commercial carriers ? 

Colonel Porrrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Why isn’t this included in the total DOD require- 
ments that you submit to us as justification and as proof of the carry- 
ing out of the 40-20 formula ? 

Colonel Hepitunp. These are considered as special transport re- 
sources assigned to two major Air Force commands for a particular 
wartime mission, which I outlined to you in our closed hearings. 

Mr. Morean. They are still DOD requirements; are they not? 

Colonel Heptunp. I would expect so. 

Mr. Morcan. And we were told the figures given us, as the total 
DOD requirement, and the method by which this requirement was met. 

Colonel Heptunp. What we normally consider as a DOD require- 
ment is that which is placed upon the Military Air Transport Service, 
which is charged with providing airlift for the Department.of Defense. 

This does not include requirements placed upon the Navy fleet log 
wings, for instance, nor those requirements which are carried out by a 
C-—54 assigned to a command as an administrative aircraft. 

Mr. Morean. Do you include the airlift provided by the Tactical 
Air Command in your statistics for the DOD total requirements ? 

eee Heptunp. Are you speaking of the peacetime statistics 
now ¢ 

Mr. Moraan. I am speaking-of these statistics-which were furnished 
the committee by Secretary Sharp, the chart furnished showing the 
tonnage requirement and the allocation between the military and the 
civil carriers. 

Did that chart reflect the airlift provided by the Tactical Air 
Command ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. Not the requirements on the twin engine C-119 
type aircraft to support the Army air mission ; no. 

r. Morgan. Did it include the lift provided by the C—130’s? 

Colonel Heptunp. No; they are in the same category, just phasing 
into the TAC inventory. 

Mr. Moraean. Did the statistics include the lift provided by the Air 
Force Reserve squadrons or groups of the Air National Guard units? 

Colonel Heptunp. Not to my knowledge; no. These are not con- 
sidered air-transport units in the prime sense of the word, but rather 
tactical units. 

Mr. Morean. But it still falls within the category of airlift require- 
ments of the Department of Defense, does it not, colonel ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, if you are referring to anything that is 
ee in an airplane as an airlift requirement, then I must admit that 
it does. 

Mr. Morgan. Are any of the C-130 aircraft assigned to MATS ¢ 

Colonel Porrer. No. 

Mr. Morean. Are they to be used by MATS in event of emergency ? 

General Witson. They do not plan to do so. 

Mr. Morean. Is their capability ineluded in MATS capability to 
meet D-day requirements ? 

General Witson. They are not. 

Mr. Morean. Who makes the C-130, General ? 

General Wizson. Lockheed. 

Mr. Morgan. Is this a turboprop ? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. Four-engine? 

General Witson. Four-engine. 

ar Morcan. What is the normal range and payload of that air- 
craft? 

General Witson. Maximum payload at 1,000 nautical miles is 29,500 
pounds: At 2,100 nautical miles this drops to 27,600 pounds. 

Mr. Morean. Do you include in your statistics provided the com- 
mittee the airlift accomplished on the ferrying missions? It is my 
understanding that aircraft that are being ferried overseas to Europe, 
say, will normally stop at a place like Dover or McGuire or Charleston, 
if that is on their route, and they will pick up whatever cargo is avail- 
able and being sent to their destination or close by. 

My question is, Is that included in the statistics that you have pro- 
vided us ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As an accomplishment of MATS, it would be. 
We don’t plan on this type of lift, and it is in a very small amount be- 
cause it only would be involved with the 124’s which are now stationed 
overseas and which come back for Iran in the United States and then 
go back out again. 

We do try to use that capability but don’t plan on it, and since they 
are under the operational control of MATS when they are outbound, 
I think that lift would show up in their accomplishment statistics, yes. 

Mr. Morean. Well, this is referred to as opportune lift, is it not ? 

General Winson. Right. 

Mr. Morcean. Could you break out this opportune lift in your sta- 
tistics for fiscal year 1957 and the first half of fiscal year 1958 ? 
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General Wirson. This lift has been so small and infrequent that it 
has not been a factor and therefore no reporting procedures have been 
established. 

Mr. Morean. This morning, General, we mentioned the study made 
by the National Security Industrial Association on the military air 
cargo operations. They were primarily concerned with the Atlantic 
division of MATS. In this study, they have a brief section on Dover 
Air Force Base. One of the observations they make on Dover is that 
there is no railroad within 314 miles of Dover. Neither are there pipe- 
lines terminating at Dover. All incoming cargo, including the fuel 
for the aircraft, is hauled by truck. 

This is a report made in August of 1956. Since that time, has there 
been anything done to remedy either of these situations? 

Colonel Heptunp. May I answer that? 

Yes; the Air Force took very positive measures to include in the 
military construction program last year a provision for moneys to put 
a rail spur into Dover. These moneys were not provided. 

We attempted to include in the military construction program this 
year moneys for the provision of a rail spur into Dover, recognizing 
the limitations of operating without it. 

I cannot say exactly the status of this proposal this year, but I know 
it was tossed out last year as not one of the more important programs. 

Mr. Morcan. What is the situation on the pipeline? 

Colonel Heptunp. I know of no efforts on the part of a commercial 
carrier to build a pipeline into Dover. We do not in the normal course 
of operations in the Air Force build any pipeline to our airbases. 

We have been very successful in getting commercial suppliers to 
supply us, to lay pipelines to the edge of our base where we take 
over. These are mostly at our SAC bases, which use much greater 
quantity of jet type fuels. 

Mr. Morean. Would you check on this and supply the latest infor- 
mation for the record on the pipeline situation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I certainly will. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Construction of the fuel-line system into Dover Air Force Base began in April 
1957 by the prime contractor (the McWood Corp.). Progress of the construction 
at Port Mahon and the laying of the pipeline has been related to the ability to 
obtain right-of-way from the terminal site to the base. 

Negotiations have been completed and a permit has been issued by the High- 
way Department of the State of Delaware enabling the contractor to go along- 
side of and cross under State Highway No. 9 with the pipeline. 

Operation of the pipeline and fuels system from Port Mahon terminal to Dover 
Air Force Base is estimated to have a readiness date of on or about May 1, 1958. 

Mr. Morean. And could you also tell us the percentage of outbound 
and inbound cargo that is moved by the various methods—rail, truck, 
and air? We will limit this to Dover. 

Do you have any idea what that would be? 

General Witson. This will have to come from the base transporta- 
tion officer. 

Colonel Hepiunp. He will be able to provide that, I think, but it 
will take some figuring on his part to break it down by mode. 

Mr. Morean. If this is going to have to be supplied for the record, 
will you supply that for all of your APOE’s? 

Colonel Heptunp. We will try. 
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Mr. Morean. I noticed at Dover, they had a table on the board. 
Colonel Hzptunp. That may be. We just don’t have it here. 
Mr. Morean. We would like that for fiscal year 1957 and the first 
half of fiscal year 1958. 
Colonel Heptunp. By outbound and inbound, you aren’t referring 
to overseas, are you? 
Mr. Moraan. Yes, it is broken down to a certain percentage moved 
by rail, a certain percentage moved by truck, and a certain percent 
logair. 
rT e information referred to is as follows:) 


Item A. Cargo received at aerial ports from points within the United States 
by mode of transportation is as follows: 

















| F iscal year 1957 ist half fiscal year 1958 
| Tons | Percent Tons Percent 
i inlbcipicinidaacn sink ncupinintiumdanninaiticn watering tienen 9, 631 5.6 4, 266 4.8 
TUNE 4.430 aed eee ddiebutiot taba deidbatidddaheddabae 142, 502 82.4 70, 465 79.2 
DR Sct es Ride cctnkcsh Réteeakoa sme 20, 904 12.0 14, 248 16.0 
Total ........- ok lie Migs ih oe, eat Bs 28 173, 037 | 100.0 


88, 979 100.0 





Item B. Cargo shipped from aerial ports to points within the United States 
by mode of transportation is as follows: 


| Fiscal year 1957 Ist half fiscal year 1958 


| ] 











Tons | Percent | Tons Percent 
mania | sanigieaipenanipiat-etinn | aa 
iia ntibenantiinche nen waviginhatcige pieapitinigeigbepiatl 3, 613 | 7.3 2, 854 10.5 
WE vntiekeccncgdbnscdwacudeeh ink hho te dip theta carertedlogenda 26, 698 54.1 12, 767 46.9 
BRunctivwrbacitssetpitntehhantcittatteehaann 19, 024 38. 6 11, 622 42.6 
OND ai wip chccanaelin bigticdicinedisklociiess 49, 335 100.0} 27, 243 | 100. 0 





A breakdown of the above data by aerial port is as follows: 



























































Item A: 
Dover | Charleston | Travis McChord 
I~ De 
Tons | Percent} Tons }Percent} Tons | Percent) Tons | Percent 
|—— i i 
iscal year 1957: 

Pi idticividkeeibegihncaneddaciainadal | 6,711 5.0 143 1.4 1, 869 7.6 908 35. 5 
MIE wos coke nine Sd.ncdgdles ab iceen ase 89.2 7,991 77.8 | 12,113 49.4 1, 489 58. 2 
Air ttian Gael aiden | 7,911 5.8 2, 275 21.8 | 10,556 43.0 162 6.3 

| —_ | — 
stk Co castcdinnttesdosisccwnd }135, 531 100.0 | 10, 409 100.0 | 24, 538 100.0 | 2,559 100.0 

1st half fiscal year 1958: ht? Ries ii- Ob? bused | ae 1 
Rail...” : | 2,688 3.9 64 1.3 901 7.6 613 25.6 
Ts conta | 60, 459 86. 6 3, 495 70.3 5, 510 46.7 | 1,001 41.8 
DO ... aphind en Now ibetaiide. iid | 6,656 9.5 | 1,416 28.4 | 5,393 7 i. 3 32.6 

eee ds A. ohd5 tbl sisaies _| 69, 803 100.0 4,975 100.0 | 11,804 100.0 2, 397 100.0 
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Item B: 


Dover Charleston Travis McChord 











Tons |Percent} Tons |Percent} Tons | Percent] ‘Ions | Percent 





















































Fiscal year 1957 
ee ee ey eee 2159| 10.2] 616) 97| 483) 22) 385) 340 
iiss ics issA 2 bist sea 10,057 | 47.4| 4,443} 69.71 11,517] 55.9] 681] 60.2 
—-..... ge 9,022! 424] 1,312] 20.6| 8625] 41.9 65 6.8 
et ae 21,238 | 100.0 | 6,371 | 100.0 | 20,595 | 100.0] 1,131} 100.0 
Ist half of fiscal year 1958: aie 3 ges : 
OM roses ee SL we 1,948} 15.3 18} 7.1 26 | 23] 512] 21.0 
I osc ce eatcke So adacties 5,957 | 46.9}. 1,263} 53.7] 5,240| 53.8] 307 12.6 
On ee ee 4,799| 37.8| °923| 39.2 | 4281| 43.9| 1,619| 66.4 
I at 12,704 | 100.0| 2,354| 100.0 | 9,747 | 100.0 | 2,438 | 100.0 








Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I apologize. I seem to have been caught 
in a jurisdictional affair between the Senate and the House of Repre- 
ame and I had to afford a little time to the Senate side of the 

Louse. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The House will always be glad to defer to the 
Senate. We understand, and we also understand you had very short 
notice of this afternoon meeting, so it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you sure you want to say that for the record? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. For the accommodation of witnesses. 

Mr. Liescoms. All right. 

Mr. Morean. The information furnished at the beginning of the 
hearing today on cargo backlogs at various ports of embarkation is 
not too clear, General. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 673. 

Mr. Morean. Could you tell us what this is in terms of days of 
backlog? You have listed it by tons, but without knowing what the 
daily generation is or the daily capability. There is no way of telling 
how many days backlog this is. 

General Witson. Would you refer to a specific part ? 

Mr. Morean. Well, take the first page here on Charleston. 

Colonel Ferriss. General, I have the information. I think you will 
find it indicates a normal 3-day backlog. 

Mr. Moraean. It says a desired 3-day backlog. I see. This is what 
a 3-day backlog is, 148.4 tons. 

Colonel Ferriss. That is correct, for that particular month. 

Mr. Morgan. For that particular base ? 

Colonel Ferriss. For that particular base. 


Mr. Morean. If you look at Dover, I see 619.9 tons backlog as of 


January 31. Would you say that 376.2 is the desired 3-day backlog? 

General Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Morcan. Would that give us the 5.68 days or whatever it is? 

General Wiuson. That is figured on a day backlog that is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you tell us the tonnage that was refused by 
MATS during fiscal year 1957, the total tonnage refused ? 

Colonel Ferriss. The total tonnage refused is not refused by MATS 
but is refused by the Air Traflic Coordinating Office. MATS does not 
refuse any cargo. 
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Mr. Morean. Well, what was the total refused by the Air Traffic 
Coordinating Office 

Colonel Ferriss. I am sorry, we do not have those figures because 
the ATCO’s, as we eall them, maintain the records, and they main- 
tained no records except for those months that we have indicated on 
the information supplied to you. 

Mr. Morean. Well, we have it for Dover, but we would like to have 
it for the other APOFR’s for calendar year 1957 and up to the current 
date in 1958. 

I might state, Mr. Chairman, that this document for calendar 1957 
and the last 4 months of calendar 1956 shows that 11,133 tons were 
refused airlift by the air traffic coordinating officers, and in 1958, 
January of 1958, 150 tons were refused, and through February 13 of 
1958, 232 tons were refused. 

Can you tell us—well, you wouldn’t have this information either. 
It would have to come from the air traffic coordinating officer, I sup- 
pose, on the number of tons that were accepted, and then diverted to 
either surface or. 

General Wiison. This would come from ATCO, also. 

Colonel Ferriss. That is correct. The information on the table sup- 
plied to you is the only information we could obtain from the ATCO. 

Mr. Morean. The table supplied us, Mr. Chairman, shows for the 
last 4 months of calendar year 1956, 80 tons of cargo were received, 
accepted, and then diverted, and for calendar year 1957, 56 tons were 
accepted and then diverted. For the month of January of 1958, 251 
tons were accepted and then diverted. The reason for this diversion 
in January was stated to be lack of aircraft. 

The first 13 days of February, 210 tons were accepted and then 
diverted. 

General Wilson, who decides whether or not cargo shall be diverted 
after it has been accepted? 

General Wixson. It is decided by the air traffic coordinator, the 
ATCO, of which we have representatives from each of the services at 
the bases. 

Mr. Morcan. Who decides the method of transportation then to be 
used ? 

General Wirson. The shipper. 

Mr. Rornack. You mean you present an option to the Army or the 
Navy as to what kind of method they will use when you reject cargo? 

General Witson. We conduct daily meetings with the ATCO’s, 
we coordinate with them closely. They know our capability and they 
are the ones who are on top of the flow of incoming traffic. 

They then decide what they will do if there is an undershipment or 
an overshipment of cargo into the arial ports. 

(The information requested appears on p. 736.) 

Mr. Rosack. In the GAO audit report of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, it is noted that there has been a problem of policy 
as to troop shipments by air or by water, and that this matter has been 
referred by MSTS to the Chief of Naval Operations and in turn to 
the Joint Chiefs for study. 

Now, are you familiar with that? 

Colonel Heptunp. I am familiar with it, yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, has there been a study and have any recom- 
mendations been made ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. It is currently under study now, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I can speak as to the policy of the Air Force, which 
is to move all of our people by a rapid method of transportation so 
as to save on number of man-years loss during transportation, 

I am not conversant with whether the Joint Chiefs have resolved 
this problem submitted by the Chief of Naval Operations, which was 
to the effect (a) you are not using all of my troop capability in my 
MSTS vessels—— 

Mr. Rosackx. What is the Air Force policy with regard to the divi- 
sion of dependent and troop movements by air or by water? 

Colonel Heptunp. In forecasting for fiscal 1959, we have forecast 
approximately 85 percent of our accompanied people by air and ap- 
proximately 15 percent by water. 

Our day-to-day policy, or let me say the short-term policy, is to 
pay attention to the individual preference of the individual, but con- 
centrate on rapid movement of our people even though they do have 
their dependents traveling with them, lees the shorter period of 
time they are in the pipeline, the fewer are the lost days productive- 
wise. 

Mr. Rosack. The General Accounting Office raised the possibility 
that if you shifted cabin-class passengers to airplanes and troops to 
capability not being utilized by water, some savings might be realized. 

Now, has that problem been considered by the Air Force? 

Colonel Porrer. That is part of the overall problem which is being 
considered within the Joint Chiefs at the present time. We maintain 
that we have no requirement for troop movement of passengers, be- 
cause we want to move them more rapidly than that service can do 
it, by troopship. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you find out what the status of the Joint Chiefs’ 
policy consideration is and submit it ? 

Colonel Porrer. I can, insofar as—we will work out the classifica- 
tion if it may have any, but we certainly will do that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is currently examining the necessity for maintaining 
space for troop transportation at the present level in MSTS. Upon completion 
of the examination, it is expected the Joint Chiefs of Staff will make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of Defense as to utilization of the MSTS fleet by the 
military departments. 

Mr. Morgan. General Wilson, what is your definition of “bootleg 
cargo” ? 

Colonel Porrer. This is a term which has developed in the business, 
which refers as far as I know it to that cargo which arrives at an 
areal port without an air movement designator. An air movement 
designator is proof of the fact that the air traffic coordinating officer at 
the port has in fact cleared that tonnage into the port commensurate 
with outbound capabilities, but. every once in a while people will send 
in, or cargo will arrive, without prior approval. 

Mr. Morean. What is the priority of such cargo? 

Colonel Porrrr. As far as I am concerned, it wouldn’t have any. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, I noticed during the month of January, Dover 
moved 314 shipments of bootleg cargo for the Air Force with a weight 
of 132,813 pounds. 
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I am wondering why this would be moved when there would be so 
many refusals and so much tonnage diverted to surface because of lack 
of capability, 251 tons of Air Force cargo being diverted to surface. 

Colonel Tine, Pending further information, I would have to 
concur that that is a good question on your part. 

Mr. Rorack. Does that bootleg cargo include nonmilitary cargo? 

Colonel Porrrr. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Rozacx. Well, how does nonmilitary cargo get onto a MATS 
plane? 

Colonel Porrrer. I don’t know. 

General Witson. What do you mean by nonmilitary cargo? 

Mr. Ropack. You heard the testimony about the Princeton shell. 

General Witson. Well, that is not nonmilitary cargo. That had a 
designator. 

Colonel Porrer. I believe I spoke of the Princeton shell earlier and 
explained how it happened to become an Air Force shipment. 

Mr. Rozack. Did we get that into the record as to how it became an 
Air Force shipment? I don’t recall such testimony. 

Colonel Porrer. It became an Air Force shipment as the result of a 
wire from a Mr. Crane from Princeton to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, which indicated that they wanted to participate in these games 
in England. They did not have time to move this particular piece of 
equipment by water. It could not be moved by commercial airlift and 
please would the Air Force do it. 

Our instructions from the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force 
were since this could not be moved by commercial and only for that 
reason would the Air Force do it on a reimbursable basis. This we did, 
I might say, at a greater cost than if it had been moved by commercial 
means, and there are some people who think it could be gotten on a 
1049. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ropnack. You assume that the Secretary’s office ascertained 
whether it could be moved by commerical cargo rather than taking 
the word of the applicant ? 

Colonel Porrer. I would make no comment in that regard. I would 
merely say I don’t think it is the Office of the Secretary’s function to 
make that determination. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have any authorization to move non-Govern- 
ment cargo on a reimbursible basis? 

Colonel Porrer. Only when it can be clearly shown that this should 
move; and secondly, that commercial facilities are not available. 

Mr. Rozack. Now, is that a matter of individual decision by Air 
Force Headquarters, or is that one of your operating directives? 

Colonel Porrer. This can be a matter of decision of either of the 
three Secretaries, Army, Navy, Air Force, and these joint instruc- 
tions are embodied in our Air Force regulations. 

We do not like to, but as years ago when Pan-American asked us 
to carry a C—54 nose section to Nome, Alaska, this was the only way 
it could get there. We carried it. They paid us for it, and they got 
their plane in commission 6 months earlier than otherwise. 

Mr. Ropack. Is there any way of breaking out the data on non- 
military cargo movements, reimbursible ? 

Colonel Porrer. We certainly have full records on all our reim- 
bursible traffic. We have a MATS office on that. 


21020—58——-47 
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Mr. Ropack. Could you provide us with figures for the last fiscal 
year ? 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Reimbursable lift for other Government agencies, foreign governments, and other 
organizations—MATS aircraft, fiscal year 1957 





Scheduled transport and aeromedical 





























Passengers Cargo 1254th * 
Number | Dollars Ton- Dollars 
pounds ! 
Federal agencies: 
State Department er i ig é 46 8, 174 | 2, 244 1, 157 $50, 820 
Public Health Service - : ; : | 150 | 5, 721 | oe | 1, 027 
Veterans’ Administration - - - -- af st 18 | 863 | 235 
Agriculture Department__- eae oe 6, 673 
Treasury Department as 10 ae 0 sh4e ce. 2, 059 
Special assistant to President, disarmament- - - -- ee anes 7 a | 11, 598 
International Cooperation Administration __- ie saa fan ne 1, 620 1,016 | 64, 131 
EE. eens pdbhdek bebe biidinitonnanes 9 1, 385 | 560 405 954 
Subtotal__ aarp ils ace bi icc ce tied bhsas | 233 17, 403 | 4, 424 2, 578 1: 37, 497 
Nonappropriated i ¥ 280 28,116 | 240,112 29, 569 | _- 
Foreign governments. .- | lll 18, 366 12, 077 | 4,478 
International military organizat ions__- acl ll 375 49,653 | 108, 810 44, 148 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis_ -- | 107 4, 792 |-- | 12, 757 
National interest - el 3,276 | 674,967 | 368,426 | 387,729 eas 
Republican National Committee _______- a nanisel 44, 174 
MD ORs Se sca cukan eget 4,382 | 793, 297 733, 849 "468, 502 194, 428 





1 Tonnage in pounds. 
2 No details available for passenger or tonnage. 


Mr. Ropack. Now, what is the situation with respect to nonmilitary 
but Government cargo? You carry that under some circumstances. 
What are the circumstances ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. Generally speaking, the policy is for other Gov- 
ernment agencies to make a request upon the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, to make a determination as to Department of Defense 
interest in satisfying this airlift requirement. 

This goes for both personnel and for cargo. When such a deter- 
mination is made, the Air Force, then, through MATS provides the 
airlift, often through the 1254th Special Mission Fleet. at Bolling, 
and asks for reimbursement from the shipper. 

Mr. Rosacx. Does that wing carry Atomic Energy Commission 
cargo? 

Colonel Heptunp. Not to my knowledge, not the 1254th. 

Mr. Rosack. It has been represented to the committee that MATS 
personnel occasionally shop around for cargo; that they have been 
shopping around the AEC for cargo. 

Colonel Heptunp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rogsack. You don’t have any knowledge of that, but it is pos- 
sible that it could happen ? 

Colonel Heptunp. It would be very, very irregular. 

Mr. Rorack. It is not according to instructions ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Certainly not. The Military Air Transport 
Service is a service organization, a service carrier, and it would not 
be concerned with generating cargo. That is a service responsibility. 

Mr. Morean. Getting back to the Princeton shell, what was the 
charge made by MATS for moving that shell ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. I have it here: $360.20, one way. 

Mr. Morgan. $360.20? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, did that include any of the rowing crew, or was 
that just the shell ? 

Colonel Porrer. This was the shell, only. There was a supple- 
mental box, I believe, of oars, but no personnel, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Morcan. Did you bring it back at the same cost ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know. 

Mr. Morean. How did you arrive at this charge? 

Colonel Heptunp. Through the regular MATS tariff for nongov- 
ernmental cargo of this kind. 

Mr. Morean. Is that the same as the United States Air Force inter- 
national rate book ¢ 

General Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Would you submit a copy of that book to the com- 
mittee for the staff’s use ¢ 

General Witson. We would be glad to do so. 

(The rate book referred to is retained in the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Morean. And you said this rate would be higher than the civil 
rate ¢ 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

(The following additional information was subsequently fur- 
nished :) 


COMPARISON OF INTERNATIONAL RATE Book CHARGES FOR MOVEMENT OF PRINCETON 
SHELL AND COMMERCIAL TARIFF RATE Costs 


The following table illustrates charges made to Princeton University for move- 
ment of a racing shell and oars to England based on international rate-book 
rates. The table also provides an analysis of charges that would have been 
made if movement had been made by commercial airlift. It should be noted 
international rate-book costs are considerably higher than commercial costs. 


International rate-book rate 


Dover, Del., to Burtonwood, England: 
450 pounds at 80 cents per pound___--__________________________. $360. 00 
Plus surcharge 





Fae sti a ic da Ea a a os . 20 
WOCOUIN «oasis at Sale dbiLbee a icuai ee eee ee 360. 20 
a I ii cit sid cise cl lage eek on a ee 360. 00 
RU CN i since inal ngdeeere les deci asc aicce see oe ee . 20 
POE So i sin satin we nincsi hs Lesa ete inion nan ie eae 360. 20 
RRR: CEMA UI i ii ceca cacerrishsahigden cians glieiadesdactniicaieniaae te taal: 720. 40 


Commercial airlift rate 


New York to London, England: 


Commodity, sporting equipment, 450 pounds at 53 cents per pound___ $238 
Return charges: 450 pounds at 53 cents per pound________________ 238 
Grama tobal: CRAGRU ics ec etn ee 476 


Plus insurance charge, 15 cents per $100 evaluation. 


Mr. Morean. Could you also furnish a copy of the wire received by 
the Secretary from the Princeton representative ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. I have it. Not with me, but that could be pro- 
vided, and the name there was a Mr. Griffin, not a Mr. Crane, as I be- 
lieve I mentioned for the record as the Princeton representative. 

(The wire above referred to follows :) 


TELEGRAM FROM PRINCETON UNIVERSITY TO SECRETARY OF AIR ForRcE REQUESTING 
Arr Force TO MOVE PRINCETON SHELL TO ENGLAND 


The following telegram was sent by Princeton University to Secretary Douglas 
requesting the Air Force to airlift a racing shell to England. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
Hon. JAMES DOUGLAS, 


Secretary, United States Air Force. 


Princeton undefeated champion lightweight varsity crew is planning to return 
to England in hope of repeating last year’s great success. Can we again arrange 
air transportation for shell? Our manager ready to work out details soon as 
we have green light of authority from your headquarters. 


. : Don GRIFFIN. 
(The following additional information was subsequently fur- 
nished :) 


Approval for movement of the shell was based on a statement by Princeton 
University’s representative that commercial airlift was not available. The 
shell measured 63 feet long. In addition, Princeton did not decide to partici- 
pate in the meet in time to arrange surface transportation. 

Mr. Griffin, of Princeton University, was advised by telephone that the Air 
Force would airlift the shell. However, Princeton representatives were re- 
quested to schedule future arrangements in sufficient time to utilize commercial 
transportation services. Charges made to Princeton were considerably higher 
than commercial transportation charges; therefore, the Air Force was not 
providing service at rates competitive with commercial carriers. 

Mr. Morcan. You have a separate tariff for non-Government use 
versus the Government ? 

General Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Morean. Are both of those contained in this rate book we men- 
tioned earlier ? 

General Wizson. That is correct. 

Mr. Morgan. Under the single manager, concerning the rate to be 
charged for the service prov ided, have you arrived at a tariff rate to 
be used at this time? 

General Wirson. I would like to call on Colonel Delaney. 

Colonel Detanry. No, sir; we have not at this time. We have an 
estimated tariff that we are using under test purposes. 

Mr. Morean. Is that your so-called interim tariff rate? 

Colonel Detaney. That is right. 

Mr. Morgan. What is that in terms of cost per ton-mile for cargo 
and personnel ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I have it here. 

The original figure used, and considering that we had to move along 
for budget purposes, was 33.7 cents per passenger ton-mile in the 
. 5 9 . . . 
Atlantic, and 34.2 cents per passenger ton-mile in the Pacific; 18 
cents per cargo ton-mile in the Atlantic; 18.5 cents per cargo ton-mile 

in the Pacific. 

Mr. Moraan. Is that still the firm interim fair rate, or is there a 
plan to change that? 

Colonel Porrer. This is the figure that was used for budgetary pur- 
poses. I would certainly hope, prior to operating under industrial 
funding on July 1, we will be in a position to have a firmer idea of 
the elements of expense which must be recovered under the industrial 


fund. 
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Mr. Morean. This rate is to be charged all Government users of 
the service, is that right ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know. 

Mr. Morcan. Whether military or nonmilitary ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know, there will fe one rate. 

Mr. Morgan. How does this interim rate compare with the rate you 
are presently charging other Government agencies ? 

Colonel Hreptunp. I will have to research that. The international 
rate book doesn’t quote on a ton-mile basis, if I recall correctly. It 
quotes between points. 

I can’t answer the question because rates are in different termi- 
nologies. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you interpret the rate book for us to give us 
the comparable information in terms of cost per ton-mile, cargo versus 
passengers, for the Atlantic and the Pacific ? 

General Witson. It can be done. 

Colonel HepLunpb. We will sure give it a try. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The actual rates to be charged under industrial-funding operations has at 
this date not been formalized and approved by the Department of Defense. In 
lieu thereof, factors have been developed for fiscal year 1959 budget-estimating 
purposes. The following table compares present rates charged other Govern- 
ment agencies and the interim tariff rates used for fiscal year 1959 budget- 
estimating purposes for costs of airlift services. 


Present tariff charged other Government agencies 
1 passenger : 
McGuire Air Force Base to Rhein Main, Germany__._____________ $137. 00 
Travis Air Force Base to Tokyo; Japa. on 212. 00 
1-ton cargo: 


Dover Air Force Base to Chateauroux, France_..__-_____________ 840. 00 
Travis Air Force Base to Tokyo, JGQGB. once ke 1, 400. 00 
Interim tariff rate developed for fiscal year 1959 budget estimates 
1 passenger : 
McGuire Air Force Base to Rhein Main, Germany___--_--_------- $133. 90 
Travis Air Force Base to Tokyo, Japan_._.....-...........----.. 224. 62 
1-ton cargo: 
Dover Air Force Base to Chateauroux, France__-..._____-__--__- 639. 54 
SP rae ie ae Ore ime Gtr Faia aecleniceiceeecceieeens 1, 093. 54 


Mr. Morgan. Is the cargo or passenger lift provided under the 
military assistance program considered revenue traflic ? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moraan. Has the rate charged for that traffic been the same 
as for other Government agencies ¢ 

Colonel Hep.tunp. The Government rate, yes. 

Mr. Morcan. What has been the MATS cost of operation in terms 
of cost per cargo ton-mile for fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

Colonel Dretanery. For fiscal year 1957, our military cost per ton- 
mile which is the cost of operation that we have been accumulating 
before the industrial fund, was 22 cents per ton-mile available, and 
29 cents per ton-mile utilized. 

Mr. Morean. That is the overall operation; there is no distinction 
between Atlantic and Pacific, is there? 

Colonel Deanery. No, that is overall, worldwide. 

Mr. HotirrevD. Would you explain the difference between available 
and utilized ¢ 
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Colonel Detaney. Yes. Available would be if the entire cabin load 
were used, 100 percent, 29 cents is the actual passengers carried ; that 
is what it cost us. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. That was passengers, was it ? 

Colonel Detaney. I meant to say cost per ton-mile. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Do you have the same type of figure on passengers, 
what it actually cost you to carry your passengers in relation to the 
rate that you charged ? 

I noticed that this rate, 29, as compared to 18.5, is quite a bit 
higher. 

Colonel Detanery. This figure I have given you, sir, is a combined 
passenger cargo cost per ton-mile. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I see. 

Colonel Detanry. Worldwide, over every route, which takes into 
consideration operations into the Arctic and various places, with 
cabin loads at times around 76 percent. 

Mr. Hotirrewp. Theorectically, then, if you would use that against 
the 33.7 and the 33.2 and the 18 and the 18.5, you would actually be 
striking an average of your cost of operation there; that is, that 
would be your average cost ? 

Colonel Deanery. Just about an average, yes. 

Mr. Morean. Can you give us any figures on the maintenance man- 
hours per flying hour? 

General Witson. We can provide that. We will have to provide 
that for the committee. 

Mr. Morean. Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, I have some 
figure obtained at Dover Air Force Base for the last 6 months of 1957. 
June—it would be 7 months—was 35.58; July was 28.6; August was 
24.6; September, 33.11; October, 24.45; November, 28.22; and Decem- 
ber, 26. 

These were direct man-hours of maintenance per flying hour. 

Mr. Rosack. In that connection, can you give us the total mainte- 
nance personnel in MATS? 

General Witson. Yes, we will give you that. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have that figure here? 

General Wiison. No; we will provide that for the committee, also. 

Mr. Rosack. How many of your maintenance personnel are sta- 
tioned outside the United States? 

General Wiison. We will provide that also. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, is it a large percentage ? 

General Wirson. No, it is not anywhere near as large as it is back 
at the home bases, for the simple reason that we just keep that amount 
of people necessary to do frontline or first-line maintenance, except 
at the turnaround stations, where we have a little bit more capability 
to do a postflight or preflight inspection for the turnaround to come 
back. But the majority of our maintenance personnel are back at 
the home bases. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The following are the average direct-maintenance man-hours per flying hour 
expended on MATS transport aircraft at the home base for fiscal year 1958— 
July 1, 1957 through January 31, 1958. 


Type aircraft: Man-hours 
RPG i) be eo Se ee ee 8 Lee oe ee 18.3 
RR se ist i ee thle Se ee ee ee eee 20. 4 
aT decane seh ti Seis ay igs es 2 a al i aa iti as Dales als Ea 21,7 
SIE si ceiginsreorsansccal sibel initial ig ceticgh ce tate cla ae ee ae ee 25.3 
NI inp cctncc ie nso pine wo vivtevenrio ncaa ani dh tiochs sagt Go eae aa aac oe alee oe 26. 
EE ee, sunt ds i pea nh ck beach asain toma gps hatred derailed ieee 28. 2 
CPA a ddibtietindisd a digteiets be ad a ee 8 ae 37.0 


The monthly average maintenance personnel assigned to MATS during calendar 
year 1957 is as follows: 


Cs casita negate ecidg iit check Soc En a a ee i ee 5 Oe oe 245 
NN si sitwrachl teree tins dr diate ca Re ge ele ee 11, 148 
SF UN cts rcinnisc as seven sactaieiicaiebhceen pecan aa wages eee meantime eee ee ee 2, 192 

ics cinta tick laaieapleia waa BO a a oe sk Oe hie a a Sethe ol 13, 585 


MATS maintenance personnel, overseas based, 1957 





| 1 i 














‘| | 
Month | Officers! Airmen| Civil- | Total Month | Ofticers| Abimenl Civil- | Total 
| tans | ians Lae 
} | | 
i | 
January__.------ 69 | 2,029 | 440 | Sb ete... | 75 2, 760 | 411 3, 246 
February - ---..- | 70 | 2,058 | 443 2, 571 August —_-------| 73 | 2,939 417 2, 429 
March. .__-- 71 | 2,103 443 2,617 || September. _____| 69 | 3,023 | 424 3, 516 
BO oie sina vince 72 | 2,292 | 480 2, 844 || October__..-----} 65 | 3,125 413 3, 603 
ae | 75 | 2,234 452 | 2,761 November. --.- | 67 | 2,964 412 3, 433 
June... és 69 | 2,024 414 2, 507 | December... --_- 70 2, 881 
' 


409 | 3,360 


| 
| 
| 

' 





Mr. Morgan. Mr. Chairman, I noticed that the backlog at Dover, 
Del., has increased rather steadily since about Jast October. 

Under this backlog, or when there is a backlog such as seems to be 
building up there, under present policy, are you required to divert 
cargo to MSTS prior to utilizing civil capability ? 

General Witson. No, not in MATS. Any diversion of the cargo is 
done by the air traffic coordinating officer for purposes of going on 
MSTS. Our backlogs, as they exist from day to day, are in the ware- 
house for air shipment which we have accepted and are airlifted on 
a priority basis. 

Mr. Morean. Well, when you divert to surface rather than air, 
isn’t this an adverse reflection on your criteria for qualifying for air 
transportation? If it qualifies for transportation by air why 
shouldn’t it be moved by air rather than surface ? 

Colonel Heptunp. This is a good point and I would just like to 
comment that we have not yet devised a perfect method of flowing 

our cargo into an aerial port when you consider the number of ship- 
pers within each service and the fact that there are three services. 
We have not devised a method for controlling it into the terminal to 
meet exactly the outbound capability. Even though we have the air 
traffic coordinating officers, we find on occasions we will get too much 
cargo in for the apability and overnight things can happen on both 
sides of the book, on capability and on generation of cargo. So, re- 

gardless of whether the cargo qualifies for air transportation, some- 
times we cannot provide it the next day or two. Our program for 
utilizing commercial air transportation ordinarily is based upon at 
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least a 30-day period of augmentation and we try to keep away from 
asking a commercial carrier within 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 hours to put addi- 
tional lift on the line, so if in effect we find 15 or 20 tons or a hundred 
tons of cargo, which admittedly got to the port when it shouldn’t have, 
considering the outbound capability, we are not always in a position 
of buying additional commercial the next morning or that evening for 
two reasons: The nonavailability of dollars and of airlift, and so it is 
diverted to water transportation. We have a system where we try 
to provide expedited water transportation for this type of cargo to 
move it overseas as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Ropackx. How do you get a decision on commercial cargo? 
Your funds are programed for how long in advance? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, the year’s period. We must second guess 
this thing a full year ahead of time, I am speaking now historically, 
when the Air Force programed for funds to provide for commer- 
cial augmentation of the entire Department of Defense we asked the 
services a year and a half ahead of time what they would be using in 
the way of air transportation for the fiscal year in question. We then 
asked the Military Air Transport Service for their capability during 
that fiscal year, the residual or difference being our best estimate of 
the amount of commercial we would need and we budgeted accord- 
ingly. Now, the month-to-month flow just does not always equal 
this annual forecast. 

Mr. Rosacx. I understand. How do you translate that residual 
capacity or that residual requirement for commercial cargo into spe- 
cific routing or traffic control? I mean, which cargo is going by com- 
mercial. You have a backlog here; does that feed into the commercial 
system at any point? 

Colonel Heptunp. No; most of our use of commercial is on a full- 
plane basis and those planes call at our normal MATS terminals for 
pick up. Again I say our operating program is based upon a 30-day 
program, a monthly program. We consider the total requirements 
of the services for 1 month, the capability of military air transporta- 
tion service, and we buy additional commercial to bring the two to- 
gether for that month. But we don’t always hit it on the nose each 
day within that month. 

Mr. Ropack. The fact that you have programed or budgeted in 
advance for commercial residue means you have to stay within that 
without diverting any backup cargo; isn’t that right ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, we would almost have to stay within those 
dollars. Sometimes we have been successful in reprograming dollars, 
but it is pretty hard to do so. For the years in question we had to 
stay within the dollars which were orginally forecast. 

Mr. Rospacx. Now, who actually segregates the cargo? 

Colonel Porrer. Well, MATS determines when they put a plane on 
the line for cargo as opposed to military cargo and the next plane on 
the line goes. 

General Witson. We make up the cargo loads in advance of the 
arrival of the commercial airplane which was scheduled to arrive there 
for the previous month on that day. 

Mr. Morcan. General Wilson, can you provide us the actual flying 
hours performed by MATS transportation division during calendar 
peek er and compare that with the predicted or committed flying 

ours ¢ 
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General Witson. Yes, we can provide that. 

Mr. Morean. I have the statistics for the group at Dover, Del. It 
shows that the actual flying hours were 85,274 for the calendar year 
whereas the committed hours were 98,954. Now, out of these actual 
hours, as I interpret it, there were 11,2 206 tr aining hours flown. If 
that is not a proper interpretation I wish you would correct the 
record. 

General Witson. We will research the record for that. 

Mr. Morean. Could you also tell us the total number of training 
hours flown in the transport division of MATS ? 

General Witson. We will furnish that to the committee. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. We are assuming that you have most of these figures 
available, 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Horirtetp. And it is merely a matter of obtaining them. We 
do not want you to embark on a great job of research to get them. If 
in any of these cases you are asked something which will involve a 
real assignment of a group of people and that sort of thing, we want 
to know about it, and then we will weigh the need for it; but we are 
assuming that these are figures that you have. 

General Wrison. I believe in the majority of instances we can pro- 
vide these figures overnight. We will go back to our headquarters 
and 

Mr. Hourrrevp. In other words, it is just a matter of taking them off 
the records. 

General Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrievp. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





Air transport squadron actual flying hours, Air Force and Navy, excluding 1254th 
Air Transport Group, air evacuation, troop carrier, and troop training unit 








| 











| 
Calendar year 1957 Total hours | Transport Training Test and Hours 
flown ferry programed 

GET 3.22 cc hididatawiictoten | 52, 632 42, 625 91, 363 871 57, 394 
Sp REE a ee 49, 765 40, 284 8, 558 923 54, 232 
initia nan nckthetncamei } 56, 825 46, 584 9, 447 7, 094 57, 211 
ROE coss abs 54, 103 43, 411 9, 867 825 53, 883 
May....- anaitatetina 52, 185 41, 989 | 9, 299 | 897 52, 124 
June 46, 553 38, 844 6, 807 902 52, 869 
CUR sax 52, 273 43, 506 7, 735 | 1, 032 55, 324 
August | 51, 933 42, 565 8, 256 1, 112 53, 783 
SIE, of hd.s cu ndo sickpeleace | 49, 579 40, 662 8, 003 914 53, 744 
CN ti Se Se } 55, 200 45, 916 8, 300 984 58, 009 
FOIL. 2. 4 Saaniibidennneenidal 50, 853 42, 706 7, 218 929 58, 756 
Dem s4255-5.250bsdc inn 52, 778 | 44, 325 7, 467 986 58, 618 

Total_ Sab a8 624, 679 513, 417 100, 093 11, 169 665, 947 
Percentage GRO 0.5 is ash et 82.19 16. 02 5.00 icecedeocadetivand 











Mr. Morean. Gentlemen, also on the number of flying hours, the 
average number of flying hours by crew members in MATS—if you 
could “supply that for the record it would be helpful. I have it for 
the group at Dover, and I would like to read in the average for 
calendar year 1957. The average for line aircraft commanders was 
59 hours, for administrative aircraft commanders, 50 hours, for at- 
tached aircraft commanders, 27 hours, first pilots, 63 hours, second 
pilots, 54 hours, navigators, 57 hours, and flight engineers, 61 hours. 
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I would like to know how that compares with the overall MATS 
operation. 

General Witson. Yes, we will provide that information. 

Mr. Morean. That was a monthly average that I stated. 

General Witson. For fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Morean. For calendar year 1957. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Average number of flying hours MATS-wide per month, calendar year 1957 


Sae eietrnth weenie Tk On eels) eacinnctati cosh} senor bone 80 
METRE RACERS, GOTO ENOOT sc cbn bic n hla ao pgncsnnnaesnens 35 
coe cas neers penn ae Pesbeeheshagepinngegaiak ieee 35 
a eee a a stat a Doe eta e ena eees 70 
Clete ee A a ae abit haan techie aide ana us doedgaieta 70 
Ta a a cain te eo Ld cecil 70 
nO cin selle eiinpestin eecisbenabaamapieiame a tatiana 82 
I ee nti Bete udvhaain oles = aie eas 80 


Mr. Morcan. General Wilson, has a study similar to that of the 
National Security Industrial Association been made of any of the other 
divisions of MATS ? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, not to my knowledge. As I believe you are 
aware, Mr. Morgan, the Air Force asked the NSIA people to come in 
2 years ago in May, make this trip with us over to Europe, take a look 
at our total air transport operating program, with primary emphasis 
on the handling facilities on the ground, terminal handling, and 
operating facilities. We have not utilized the services of that group 
to the best of my knowledge in the Pacific area. 

Mr. Morean. Could you tell us what traffic qualifying for air trans- 
portation in fiscal year 1957 and current 1958 was moved by water 
because of lack of MATS airlift capability? Can you separate that 
from your records? Maybe your air traffic coordinating officers would 
know that. 

Colonel Heptunp. I don’t know how to do that because a situation 
has developed among our shippers whereby they have not offered a 
considerable amount of traffic which they themselves feel is eligible 
for air transportation because they know that it is not available. We 
can give you the extent to which traffic has been diverted from air 
to water at the port. 

Mr. Morean. That would be after acceptance. 

Colonel Porrer. That is right. 

Mr. Rorpack. You are saying that a lot of airworthy cargo is going 
by water because they are predicting or anticipating that it wouldn’t 
be hauled. 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, can we assume that these refusals for AMD’s 
are primarily because of lack of capability or because of failure to 
qualify for air transportation ? 

Colonel Porrerr. I think they are for both. I wouldn’t know how 
to cut that. 

Colonel Ferriss. The refused area in the study we gave you is be- 
cause it is not suitable for air transportation. 

Mr. Morean. Who decides whether or not it is worthy of trans- 
portation by air? Is it the shipper that makes that decision ? 

Colonel Ferriss. The shipper initially and then the service repre- 
sentative, the ATCO makes the decision at the port. 
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Mr. Morean. In other words, the ATCO is the check on the shipper ? 

Colonel Heptunp. He represents the shipper. Our ATCO, at vari- 
ous ports, is from Air Materiel Command for instance. 

Colonel Porrer. There are ATCO’s at each port, representing the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Morean. Is the ATCO the only person authorized to designate 
an air movement ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrretp. What is an AMD? 

Colonel Heptunp. Air Movement Designator which must be on the 
airway bill before it is accepted by the carrier. 

Mr. Moraan. Well, I notice in the report by the Air Traffic Coor- 
dinating Officer for the month of January—this is at Dover—he lists 
a total of 9,181 AMD’s issued. Somewhere I saw a number, a break- 
out of that as to those issued by AMC and those issued by the Air 
Traffic Coordinating Officer. 

Colonel Heptunp. Perhaps I could clarify that, Mr. Morgan, if I 
would relate that the existing policy of the Air Force is that block 
movement designators are issued to each shipping organization for 
supply priority 1 and 2 movements. Shippers don’t have to get an 
AMD from the ATCD each time; they can just issue one from a block 
they get each month. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, would you explain the priority system for 
movement by air? How many different priorities do you have ? 

Colonel Heptunp, The existing jointly ort and used priority 
system employs 4 categories of priority. They are each defined as 
to the type of cargo which would ordinarily move under or within 
those priorities. A priority system is useful only to the carrier so 
that he can determine which of the cargo which he has in his terminal 
should be moved out first. 

Mr. Morcan. Under the single manager operation will the shipper 
still made the decision as to whether or not cargo or personnel qualify 
for air transport ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. He will have the dollars or will not 
have them. 

Mr. Morcan. In your statistics on airlift requirements and quali- 
fication, do you include the intratheater airlift requirement by 
MATS? 

Colonel Heptunp. I have to be sure I understand what you mean 
by intratheater. 

Mr. Morean. I am speaking of the overseas theaters. 

Colonel Hepitunp. Ordinarily at the present time Military Air 
Transport Service is not providing what we refer to as intratheater 
area. They provide intertheater which is to, from, and between the 
United States and overseas areas. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, do you include the airlift provided by the other 
military commands, intratheater ? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Could you describe briefly the Air Logistics Service 
in Europe, is this a part of MATS or is this TAC? 

Colonel Heptunp. This isa system which has been devised to organ- 
ize the utilization of the capabilities of the transport-type aircraft 
available to the theater air commander. They are primarily a hand- 
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ful of C-54’s but basically C—119’s, the troop carriers, and which have 
a D-day mission, which is basically an air assault mission. Since 
they are not used full time in this air-assault training mission, the 
commander USAFE felt it wise to utilize this capability to sup- 
port his installations within the theater. He thus organized what 
has become referred to as the air logistics service which is partially 
a scheduled and partially nonscheduled operation within the theater. 

Mr. Morgan. MATS has been referred to as part of a weapons sys- 
tem. Would you tell us what the other weapons systems operate in 
competition with civil industry ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We don’t consider that as a part of the weapons 
system. It is operating in competition with the civil air industry. 

Mr. Rogsacx. The statement has been made that MATS does not 
operate in competition with the civilian industry. That statement 
has been made ey the Secretary of the Air Force. Is that a state- 
ment of intent or a statement of fact? 

Mr. Suarpr. I would say it is a statement of fact. 

Mr. Rozack. Are you stating as a matter of fact, there is no com- 
petition between MATS and the civil air lines? 

Mr. Swarr. You have given me a pretty tough question to answer 
because if MATS is going to have to exercise and I suppose if MATS 
then carries cargo which could be carried by civil airlines, it could 
be considered in competition, because it is carrying the same kind of 
things and people. On the other hand, it isn’t in competition be- 
cause if we operate MATS in what I consider the proper fashion, we 
exercise MATS to the extent that it needs to be exercised and while it 
is flying we carry whatever we have room for while it goes. 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s approach the argument from a different direc- 
tion. Is it not a fact that the Air Force was opposed to the industrial 
funding program on the theory that MATS was not an industrial or 
commercial type of operation? I think that is a matter of record, if 
you want to speculate about it. 

Mr. Suarp. It may well be, I don’t remember that particular point 
of operation. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, I think that is reflected in the Appropriations 
Committee record, that there was an industrial study team from 
MATS which opposed the industrial funding program. The justi- 
fication for that opposition was this was not the type of operation 
which lends itself to an industrial fund because it is not a commercial 
type of operation. They were consistent in their theory but the fact 
is you now are under an industrial operation. Does it follow that you 
have acknowledged that this is a commercial-type operation ? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you are putting yourself under the 
industrial fund even though you don’t think it is a good idea ? 

Mr. Suare. Even though it is a difficult thing to administer, be- 
cause we have so many other types of operations that are not just 
going from one place to another. We have special missions that we 
have to carry out for Army movements and so on, that complicate the 
bookkeeping of an industrial fund so that it is an extremely difficult 
thing to do. 

Mr. Rosackx. You went under the industrial funding program re- 
luctantly. I see Colonel Hedlund nodding his head. Does it follow 
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from that reluctance and that deference to higher authority that you 
are dragging your feet on putting the fund into operation ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. I would say not. I would say that we are finding as 
many difficulties in putting it into operation as we thought there 
would be and some more, too, so that it is taking longer than other 

eople had thought it should take to put it into operation. Of course, 
Fave a feeling there will be some good perhaps come of this because 
of the fact that maybe we won’t carry quite as much freight under 
the industrial fund operation as we carried previously when the serv- 
ices have to pay for their air movements they may decide some of it 
isn’t worth the air movement. That may be one of the advantages of 
the industrial fund type operation. 

Mr. Rieutman. You think more would go by surface ? 

Mr. Suarp. You might take the bus sometimes, figuratively speak- 
ing, if you had to pay for the airlift yourself rather than the bus 
ticket. You might not think it quite so important to get there so 
soon. It might make for a more orderly appraisal of whether it is 
really necessary to fly this equipment and people. 

Mr. Morecan. Has the Air Force submitted an evaluation report on 
MATS in response to the Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 57-7? 

Mr. SuHarp. I can’t answer that because I don’t know what that 
bulletin is. 

Mr. Morgan. That is the statement of policy on the part of the 
executive department that the Government will not compete with 
private industry, and that the agencies were to submit evaluation re- 
ports on their operations to the Bureau of the Budget, either justifying 
their operation or attempting to justify their operation if they felt 
it was necessary. 

Mr. SHarp. Well, we don’t consider this type of operation to be 
competing with private industry as we have said. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, then you are not aware of any evaluation report 
or any study that has been made or is being made of MATS that is 
to be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Suarp. | am not aware of any. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you know, General Wilson ? 

General Wizson. I don’t know of any going on now. 

Mr. Morgan. It was my understanding that a report was to be 
submitted sometime this spring. 

Mr. Suarpv. That may be. 1am just not familiar with this. Maybe 
someone can enlighten me on the subject. 

Mr. Ropwack. It may be that the Bureau of the Budget is laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. Swarr. It may well be. 

Mr. Rogpack. They have labored under such misapprehensions in 
the past. 

Mr. Morean. Could you provide us figures, General Wilson, as to 
the total amount of cargo accepted by MATS for air transportation in 
January of this year? 

General Witson. Yes, we can provide that. 

Mr. Morean. We will limit that to outbound, from the ZI to over- 
seas clestinations. 

Colonel Ferriss. I think this information is in the table given you, 
if it pertains only to outbound. The allocated lift is also the accepted 
lift shown on the charts furnished today. 
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Mr. Morean. We received those just at the beginning of the hear- 
ing. We haven’t had a chance to familiarize ourselves with the ma- 
terial. If it is in there that will be sufficient. Does that also reflect 
the amount of cargo that was hauled in January in both divisions or 
all three divisions ? 

Colonel Ferriss. Out of all of the MATS ports in the ZI, out of 
each of the ports. 

Mr. Morean. I believe I asked earlier for the amount of cargo that 
was diverted from MATS after acceptance and that is to be supplied 
by the air traffic coordinating officers. 

Colonel Ferriss. Excuse me, for what month, that is included in here 
for January, I believe, for most of the ports. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, we would like it brought up to date in February. 
I would like to have the air traffic coordinating officers provide the 
information on the total amount of cargo refused airlift in Januar y 
and February of this year if I didn’t ask for that earlier . 

Colonel Frrrtss. At all of the ports, outbound only. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Total cargo tonnage accepted by ATCO’s for month of January 1958 


1 
| 


Dover - | charteston| Travis a Sabian Total 


Mr MbOb 214 fis: 2 ro, Boy Pee 2, 143 | 538 | 985 | 441 | 4, 107 
Army.-.-- 5 ; 500 | 51 2665 33 R50 
Nery. ct =i ie 67 | 164 | 445 0 | 676 
Wea 8 Pe pace ee 2,710 | 753 | 1, 696 474 | 5, 633 

| | 





Tonnage that was accepted and later diverted to surface by each PAE during 
January-February 1958 * 











| 
Dover | Charleston Travis | McChord 
ie Sek £2 Loa Uh Seen s 
I I ln pci Mea cans cin enh site Sire iii On 213 0 | 44 | 
PR Ge saci a cae cide dncndcosumeecebashee | 139 | 0 | 83 | 0 
RE aii ons oa ns eee hee 352 | 0 127 0 


1 Data only applies to Air Force cargo. Army and eter data not available. 


Tonnage refused by ATCO’s in 1957 and January-February 1958 * 


Dover |Charleston| Travis | McChord 
| | 


1 | 

Z 3 | 
Calendar year 1957- anion tres tisstnsieeieastaaeeaatine | 6, 120 | 1, 569 3, 094 | 122 
January- February 19! Oe Soe eee te: 559 | 224 | 652 10 


1 Data on refused cargo applies only to Air Force. Army and Navy data not available. 


Mr. Morean. In your firm contracts for airlift has MATS ex- 
ercised the expansion cost during January of this year and to date 
in February ? 

Mr. Driscoru. In the Pacific area I believe we exercised it for 
around a total of 1,700 out of a total capability of 2,100. I think 
1,700 we exercised it for, and in February for 2,000 passengers out 
of the total of 2,100 passenger capability; so we exercised it, in other 
words, with the exception of 4 trips in January and 1 trip in February 
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we exercised expansion. I believe those figures are correct. I am 
recalling it from memory now. 

Mr. Morcan. How many cargo contracts have you had during the 
last 3 years? 

Mr. Driscoti. We currently have one in the Pacific between Travis 
Air Force Base and Tokyo. 

Mr. Morcan. What tonnage is that? 

Mr. Driscout. Now, on a firm guaranty, 84 tons a month with an 
expansion of some 300 tons. We have not exercised the expansion 
during January and February for cargo. 

Mr. Ropack. But you have plac ed call contracts in preference to 
the expansion contracts ? 

Mr. Driscotzi. Not for traffic between Travis and Tokyo on a pure 
‘argo basis. 

Mr. Ropack. Have you exercised the call contract provisions as 
against the expansion clause on any current contracts? 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Driscott. This happens in the way you use the expansion. 
When we have a one-way requirement, and since the firm contract is on 
a round-trip operation, at so much per passenger round trip, and if we 
do not have sufficient round-trip traffic to fill out the expansion but we 
have one-way requirements we advertise the one-way requirements, for 
call service in preference to the expansion of the firm contract, be- 
cause we may be able to obtain transportation from one of the sched- 
uled carriers in the area on a one-way basis. 

Mr. Ropack. Cheaper? 

Mr. Driscotn. At a cheaper price, a one-way price. 

Mr. Ropack. But when you ask the carrier to bid on a firm contract 
and you ask him to put in an expansion clause or one is offered as a 
part of the arrangement, he has to figure how many aircraft are 
going to stand by for expansion. 

Mr. Driscou. Yes, sir, he does. 

Mr. Rosack. So in fact you ask the carrier to put in an expansion 
clause and you don’t exercise that expansion clause, and you are put- 
ting him on the spot to a certain extent. 

Mr. Driscotx. It depends on how you consider whether we put him 
on the spot. The understanding when the contracts were entered into 
was on the basis we could guarantee a specific portion which was set 
out. We also asked him to indicate the expansion that he would 
furnish us. The evaluation of cost was on the basis of his firm 
guaranty. The fact that he offered expansion was not considered 
in making the award. It was to the “lowest cost responsible bidder.” 
Now, his expansion was specifically set for a round-trip operation, 
and we have considered that where we have one-way traffic that 
it wasn’t within the intent of the parties to assign that and pay a 
round-trip price for a one-way operation. 

Mr. Rosack. Why is there an expansion clause in the contract; 
is that a gratuity on the part of the bidder? 

Mr. Driscot. No, it works both ways. It is an advantage to the 
bidder to make his additional capacity available to us at the same 
price which will give him a greater volume of business. It also is 
an advantage to the Government in that if we have that round-trip 
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traffic we are assured of getting that quantity at the same basic price 
set forth in thecontract. Itisa two-way street as we see it. 

Mr. Ropack. Exerciseable at the option of the Government ? 

Mr. Driscotu. It is exercisable at the option of the Government 
which was definitely spelled out in the invitation to bid. This I might 
add was under an avetiond procurement where all of the ground 
rules were completely spelled out. 

Mr. Suarp. Isn’t this ordinarily an opportunity to expand the 
tempo of the operation rather than put necessarily more equipment 
into operation? It is designed for more trips with the same equip- 
ment. He has the option. 

Mr. Driscoiu. It could be both, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think anyone would contract to have equipment 
standing by and idle. I don’t see how they could afford to do that. 

Mr. Rosack. But if he is committed to an expansion clause which 
can be exercised at the option of the Government, he has to either 
have aircraft or capacities available. That is the problem from the 
standpoint of the carrier. 

Mr. Driscoti. This is on a 30-day notice basis. 

Mr. Rogpack. I raise the question because the bidder presumably 
would take the expansion clause into consideration and while you are 
trying to get the lowest cost to the Government you are imposing 
a burden upon the bidder in this case, and then you turn around and 
use the call contract and ignore the expansion contract. 

Mr. Driscoizi. Well, actually it comes down to the basis of awarding 
business and when you get to a one-way requirement under the exist- 
ing armed services procurement regulations, you are required to obtain 
the lowest priced transportation consistent with the requirement. 
Now, if this were a round-trip operation, even though we could obtain 
a call contract at a cheaper rate we would still assign it because 
of the obligation we placed ourselves under to the carrier offering 
the expansion. But where it is a one-way requirement it was not 
within the contemplation of the patries that one-way traffic would 
be placed on a round-trip operation. Now, we also have some other 
cargo contracts. We have one in the interisland area which has been 
in existence for, well, these 6 months and the last 6 months, that hauls 
mixed traffic, cargo, and passengers on the same aircraft. 

Mr. Morcan. You have no cargo operation by contract in the 
Atlantic? 

Mr. Driscotnu. Only on call service. 

Mr. Morcan. Have you had a firm cargo contract in the Atlantic in 
any recent year ? 

Mr. Driscoti. I would have to check that on the basis of a firm 
contract in that area. My memory indicates we had a small one, not 
a large one. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

There were no firm-type contracts in existence during fiscal year 1956 and 
the first half of fiscal year 1957. During the second half of fiscal year 1957, the 
following carriers were issued firm-type contracts for cargo airlift in the Pacific 
area only: Overseas National, Resort Airlines, California Eastern Airlines, 
Transocean Airlines. For fiscal year 1958, the Flying Tiger Line and World 
Airways were issued firm-type contracts for cargo airlift. A firm-type contract 
for cargo airlift in the Atlantic area has never been in existence. 
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Mr. Morcan. Could you tell us the total volume moved under the 
call charters for cargo in the Atlantic and in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Driscotzi. For what period ? 

Mr. Morean. During the calendar year 1957 and up to this date. 

Mr. Driscotu. That is cargo in the Pacific and cargo in the Atlantic? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


1. There were no call-type contracts in existence during the first half of fiscal 
year 1956 nor for the first half of fiscal year 1957. 

2. Call-type contracts were issued for the second half of fiscal year 1956. How- 
ever, the volume of cargo lifted was not broken out by type of contract nor by 
geographical location. 

38. During fiscal year 1956, the volume of cargo airlifted by commercial carriers 
for MATS was 14,734 tons. 

4. During fiscal year 1957, the volume of cargo airlifted by commercial carriers 
was 17,482 tons. A breakdown by geographical area and type contract was not 
kept until the second half of fiscal year 1957. These figures follow: 


Tons 
JES | GS icici aries cece eho cusatt a said cme ae 401. 2 
UC I a iii Si teittitciatcmr deeded aatnenn a maa 3, 594. 2 


5. For the period July 1, 1957, to January 31, 1958 (7 months, fiscal year 1958), 
the volume of cargo airlifted by commercial carrier is as follows: 


Tone 
I II ac nessestahiac cscs dipctladc mieten nate als orcas aaa ncaa saps matinee ate ot 7 
SON DN ii saa esthetics neha aa aera die = ee a 1, 331. 8 


Mr. Moraan. Right, and could you also tell us what percentage 
in dollar volume of MATS total airlift has been by call charter during 
the past 5 years? Would you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Driscott. Do you mean break it out between the call and the 
firm? Yousee,if you go back—— 

Mr. Morean. Well, if you could separate the two from your total 
augmentation contract 

Mr. Driscoutu. This is going to require considerable work to break 
those two out because we have lumped them statistically and we have 
maintained dollar volume based upon expenditure by carrier whether 
it be under the call or under the firm. 

Mr. Morean. Well, could you tell us for the last year and the cur- 
rent year, do you think that would be easier ? 

Mr. Driscotu. I think we can get that. It will take a little work. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

















Fiscal year Total dollars | Call or charter | Percent of call 
| to total 
1957... — = pindiea’ —_— ee. $49, 746, 935. 51 | $41, 913, 823. 48 | 84. 254 


1958 !__. ‘ . wah weuselaenee | 33,655, 598.72 | 19, 096, 449. 12 56. 741 





1 Through Jan. 31, 1958. 


Mr. Morean. Can you tell us what percentage of expected capa- 
bility or predicted capability for Vous MATS will pete 
provide ? 

General Wiison. Yes; we can provide that. 

Mr. Morean. We will limit this to cargo. 

General Witson. Tocargo operation for February. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

General Witson. Our capability versus predicted. 

Mr. Morean. Actual capability versus the 90-day predicted. 


21020—58——-48 
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General Wixson. Yes. Of course, we can provide that up to the 
20th, shall we say, we couldn’t give you the actual after that. 

Mr. Morean. Well, we would like to get the latest information 
we can. 

General Wiison. We can give you an estimate of the remaining 
3 days. If the weather doesn’t stop us, we will move it. Otherwise, 
we will not. 

Mr. Morean. We would appreciate it if you could have that for us 
in the morning. 

General Witson. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


Outbound cargo and mail 
JANUARY 1958! 


| Tons predic- | Tons actual 








From— | ted capa- movement 
| bility 
ob les nincied drckn ene 2,770 | 265 
Giereston........... aces 1, 437 977 
Travis.___- as aed anirk a Sia apna aetna Epa wantin el 2, 364 | 2, 215 
I ia ro be spr a a aa ee . 499 518 
ie ai oe bindisimeacba F hdieemdaet sie = Saintes ocattel 0 38 
FEBRUARY 1 THROUGH FEBRUARY 20, 1958 3 

ea nes ae ee ii a avd acount 7 2, 339 1, 471 
Charleston...--------- 3 : atk ; 726 670 
Tae... dake 1, 672 1, 359 
a aa si “ ; mis . 359 323 
Ce aes ee ee ba teb. wicca eas Saoeii ; () (3) 


! 85.4 percent of seelinted c seule actually moved. 
2 Included in Dover. 
3 94.6 percent of predicted capability actually moved. 


Mr. Morean. On the revenue traffic carried by MATS, how do 
you handle the funds collected? Does that go into the Treasury of 
the United States or is it maintained in a special Air Force fund, or 
how is it handled ? 

Colonel Heptunp. After a change in policy of about a year ago, 
these revenues are now made available for the purchase of POL in the 
412 account, I believe, and for commercial transportation in the 433 
account. Prior to that time, they all went into miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Ropack. On the question of pressurized equipment, according 
to Department of Defense instructions in the case of passenger trans- 
portation, other factors being equal, you give preference to commer- 
cial aircraft which provide pressur ized equipment. What does “other 
factors being equal” mean; how do you handle that in your bids? 

Mr. Driscorn. We specify a definite preference for pressurized 
equipment and indicate that we will award passenger business to the 
operator of pressurized equipment in preference to the DC-4’s. From 
our operation we have determined that the normal mode of trans- 
portation internationally for passengers is by pressurized equipment. 

Mr. Ronack. If the low bidder does not have pressurized equipment, 
does he get the bid ? 

Mr. Drisc ott. No: he does not, because as a condition to the bid we 
have specified that the operators of pressurized equipment will be 
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given first preference, so therefore costs, if they are cheaper in a DC-4 
versus a DC-6 or an L-1049, they are not considered. 

Mr. Rosack. How did this originate? Is there any medical basis 
for it? 

Mr. Driscotn. I believe there have been a considerable number of 
studies on it, and it started, to my knowledge, someplace back in 1954, 
and that is when the definite ruling was made that to the maximum 
extent possible passengers would be moved in pressurized equipment. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, the directive of the Department of Defense is 
dated February 2, 1956. Now, we have had testimony from some 
carriers that this thing descended suddenly without any consultation 
with industry. In some cases, one or more cases, there was a cancel- 
lation of aircraft under order for purchase. 

Mr. Driscott. To my knowledge—and this goes back to 1954—you 
say there was a cancellation of aircraft under order. What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Ropack. People who suddenly heard of this order and had no 
pressurized equipment lost out on business and had to cancel aircraft 
on order; that was the statement made to us. 

Mr. Driscotu. This went into effect in 1954. The DC 4, I believe, 
was out of production at that time, and all of the aircraft used in 
international service, DC-6, the Constellations, and Super-Costella- 
tions, are pressurized. 

Mr. Rosack. Have you been, since that date in 1954, requiring pres- 
surized equipment ? 


Mr. Driscoti. Yes; that started, I believe, sometime around Sep- 
tember or October of 1954. 


Mr. Ropackx. Would you give us the written directive on that pre- 
ceding the one of February 2, 19562 

Mr. Driscoti. That can be done. That, I believe, is in your office. 

Colonel Heptunp. I don’t know the timing on this. 

General Witson. Research it and find it. 

(The following information was subsequently received :) 





Research on this matter reveals that prior to the issuance of Department of 
Defense Directive No. 4500.24 dated February 2, 1956, there was no written 
policy with respect to the use of pressurized aircraft. 

Mr. Rospacx. DC-4 operators are knocked out of the international 
carriage, in effect. 

Mr. Driscott. This was a gradual operation, because the extent of 
pressurized equipment that was available was not sufficient to satisfy 
our requirements, so pressurized equipment was used first in the move- 
ment of dependent traffic and then was applied to troop movements. 
However, during the period probably up through 1956 we still used 
DS—4’s to fill in that ¢ apability. As it exists now, there is sufficient 
pressurized equipment available for the movement - passengers, so 
that we have not resorted to DC-4’s, in the past yea 

Mr. Rorack. Did you get a medical opinion to beck up this? 

Mr. Driscoxt. I believe there is a medical opinion in our records; 
yes. We will have to research them to get it. 

Mr. Rogack. Will you research it and : supply it for the record? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

(The following information was subsequently received :) 


A search of the appropriate record failed to disclose that such a medical 
opinion was on file. 
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Mr. Driscotu. The medical is not the only basis. 

General Wixson. I would like to add in overseas operations it is 
a far safer operation to fly pressurized equipment. Only when the 
weather conditions are appropriate will we fly at medium altitudes 
in pressurized equipment and then only when there is a fuel problem. 
Normally, we fly 17,000 to 21,000 feet, which is above most of the 
weather and gives a far safer and more comfortable ride. 

Mr. Kueore (presiding). Particularly with respect to turbulence 
and icing. 

General Wixson. That is correct, and if you notice, most of our 
DC-6 type operation is over the North Atlantic. 

Colonel Heptunp. I might add another point. By statute our 
people are authorized first-class travel and most, if not all, of the 
first-class travel today internationally over water is in pressurized 
equipment. It is just a better type of service that has been provided 
over the years and we like to participate in it. 

Mr. Rogpacx. Was that preference conditioned upon the ruling by 
General Accounting Office as to whether in effect you would have a 
low bid if you accepted a higher bid for pressurized equipment ? 

Mr. Driscott. There was no determination by the Comptroller 
General at that time and we were under a charter operation as dis- 
tinguished from contract. I believe the rules governing the pur- 
chase of air transportation depending upon the class of passenger you 
are transporting, that you were permitted, let us say, to procure the 
type of accomodation they are entitled to and as Colonel Hedlund 
pointed out, at that time there were a good many dependents who were 
authorized by regulation first-class transportation. So in specifying 
the pressurization, we were merely indicating our desire for the same 
type of equipment that was being provided in regularly scheduled op- 
eration by Pan American, TWA, Northwest, the regular scheduled 
operators. 

Mr. Kircore. Just as a matter of curiosity, General, what are your 
tolerances now for nonpressurized equipment without oxygen, 10,000 
feet ? 

General Witson. Ten thousand feet is the critical altitude above 
which we should start using oxygen for crews. 

Mr. Kureore. Do you have any limitation on the time you will stay 
at 10,000 feet without oxygen ? 

General Wirson. Yes, we do. Asa matter of fact, we have our own 
regulation that regardless of altitude the aircraft commander will use 
oxygen 30 minutes before landing. 

Mr. Rogpack. One of the Air Force regulations to carry out De- 
partment directives requires MATS to maintain liaison with the 
civil aircraft industry. There has been testimony that the type of 
cooperation and consultation leaves something to be desired, and the 
recommendation has been made to the committee that some kind of 
consultation board or committee be established. Would you have 
any objection to the establishment of such a committee ? 

Mr. Suarp. I would think it might be a good thing to do if there is 
a feeling that it is inadequate the way it is now, I think we should 
try to do something to improve the liaison. I don’t know exactly 
how this could be set up, detailwise, but I think in principle it sounds 
like a rather practical idea. 
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Mr. Driscoti. Mr. Roback, are you familiar with the meetings 
MATS has held with the civil industry with respect to the peactime 
operation and also with respect to the organization of the CRAF 
and the many meetings held with members of industry and of Gov- 
ernment under the CRAF program? 

Mr. Rosack. There has been quite a lot of discussion of the CRAF 
program, but I think the burden of the testimony was on the question 
of the peacetime operations of the industry. 

Now, I know the CRAF program is involved in that, but there are 
many problems that come up, and there was very strong testimony on 
this matter by industry witnesses. You have probably heard it, if you 
were sitting here. The recommendations were made to the committee. 
I just wanted to get an informal expression at this point as to whether 
it made sense to you. 

Mr. Snare. Well, it does to me. Maybe it doesn’t to someone who 
is eewrae more closely with the program. 

Colonel Brecur. For example, in the CRAF program alone, Mr. 
Chairman, we have had seven joint meetings in the past year, 1957, 
and this is exclusive of numerous individual meetings on the part of 
MATS, the Air Force and the AMC with various carriers. And I 
am talking specifically now of the CRAF program. 

There have been numerous meetings, of course, since 1952, well in 
excess of 30 or 40, over a period of 5 years, and I am talking 
here of scheduled MATS meetings so to speak, where 20 or 25 airlines 
participate at 1 time exclusive, as I said before, of numerous meetings 
on a specific basis. 

I am only speaking now for the CRAF program itself and there is, 
of course, a very specific planning organization, quite an elaborate one, 
I might add, set up, composed primarily of 10 or 11 committees and 
groups within that organization. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Roback, aren’t you referring more to some kind of 
periodical meeting or conference where industry can air its problems 
and be sure they have an opportunity to express themselves to the mili- 
tary authorities ? 

Mr. Rosack. Well, I think that was what the complaint of the indus- 
try witnesses was about. 

General Wiison. May I add to that: We attempt to hold just such a 
meeting about twice a year, just prior to the new period for the firm 
contracts. 

In addition to that, I maintain personally liaison with almost every 
one of these carriers on a day-by-day basis, if they so desire, and [ 
know that I spend a great deal of time with these carrier representa- 
tives where they air their problems to us, and we air our problems to 
them. 

The result of this, I believe, has in the last year and a half been a far 
better understanding of our mutual problems than we ever had before. 
I feel quite confident that they are very much up to date with our oper- 
ation and the changes that occur from time to time with respect to 
their participation in peacetime operations. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, getting back to the CRAF program, there was a 
certain amount of discussion here about the readiness, the availability 
of civil aircraft during a 48-hour period. And I believe there was 
some testimony by Mr. Sharp that that readiness would be used if 
available, but they couldn’t count on it up to 48 hours. 
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I don’t want to speak for Mr. Sharp here, but that was my recollec- 
tion. 

Now, the Air Transport Association sent the committee this brief 
wire: 

Our members concerned with Mr. Sharp’s testimony to the effect CRAF not 
available during first 48 hours. Forty-eight hour deadline is for last airplane to 
be available and not first. Furthermore, Air Force have never requested any 
other arrangement which would provide more rapid availability. The sched- 
uled airlines stand ready to discuss any such improvement with the Air Force 
at any time. 

Implying that this matter never has been discussed, at least to the 
point of mutual understanding. 

Mr. Suarp. I would say that it would be very highly dangerous for 
the Air Force in its defense plans to count on CRAF becoming avail- 
able under 48 hours. 

After all, this is quite an operation, getting CRAF into operation, 
and to be able to do it realistically, if you look at it realistically for the 
airlines to be able to suddenly get themselves converted, put in a differ- 
erent type of radio equipment, make navigators available to them, all 
of these various things that they have to do to get into the CRAF pro- 
gram in less than 48 hours, I think would be a rather unrealistic ap- 
proach to this problem. 

I just don’t think it would be possible to rely on that sort of thing 
for national defense. I think it would be taking a terrible chance 
that we can’t afford to take. 

Mr. Rosack. At any rate, the position of the ATA is that there 
never has been any planning on the basis other than 48 hours. 

Colonel Brecur. I would like to speak to that just a moment if 
I might. 

In our last exercise, paper exercise of the CRAF, we asked for a 
report of all aircraft which were immediately available initially; all 
aircraft which were available within 12 hours; all aircraft which 
became subsequently available with a cutoff of 48 hours, and then 
subsequent on through the remaining period of 380 days. 

I think this is certainly indicative that we do expect to have air- 
craft reported available before 48 hours and expect to be able to use 
them at a sooner time than 48 hours. 

Forty-eight hours, as we have testified previously, is the goal, the 
requirement, that all be available within that period of time. 

I think that certainly Mr. Sharp is discussing the specific require- 
ment for the most vital Air Force lift. 

Mr. Rosack. One of your regulations was directed toward the 
exercising of the civil aircraft in ‘the CRAF program as well as your 
own aircraft. You have some obligations in that respect, do you not ? 

General Winson. We do, but thus far we have only exercised them 
in a so-called CPX, a paper exercise. 

Mr. Rozack. Now, the question I have is, under existing procure- 
ment laws and regulations, if you decided as a matter of national 
defense that you had to exercise civil aircraft in the CRAF program, 
could you allocate business to them regardless of the bid proposition ? 

Mr. Driscotu. I would say you would have to get a prior determi- 
nation on that, Mr. Roback, as to whether you could. 

Mr. Rosack. By whom? 
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Mr. Driscott. From a procurement standpoint, since you would 
probably be spending money on transportation in excess of what you 
could procure it for, it w ould require a decision by the Comptroller 
General in advance. 

Mr. Rosack. If you had an aircraft supplier under contract to the 
Air Force, and the alternative was that that facility would go out 
of business, do you have any authority to place a contract with him, 
even though it would not be the low bid ? 

Mr. Driscoiy. I can’t say that. I have heard of it being done. 

Mr. Suarp. I think we could place a contract if it was clearly to the 
national defense to do it. 

Mr. Rosack. If it was clearly in the interest of exercising CRAF 
for national defense purposes, it is conceivable you could place con- 
tracts on a nonbid basis? 

Colonel Brecut. I would like to make an observation with respect 
to the exercise of CRAF. I assume you refer to diverting crews and 
aircraft from their normal operations and operating them overseas 
along the overseas routes at the proposed destinations for the CRAF 
program ? 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s put it this way: You have to exercise MATS 
planes by carrying cargo, and I presume you have to exercise CRAF 
planes. 

Colonel Brecur. Not exactly. The CRAF planes are flying daily. 
There is no question in our mind but that the civil planes and crews 

can fly operationally. They do it every day, and as such, we don’t 
normally see a requirement to divert aircr raft from their eee 
commercial operations and run them overseas to prove to us they ca 
fly airplanes. 

We know they can do that. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, Mr. Rentzel testified he has had five DC-—6’s 
sitting on the gr ound since some time in December. These aircraft 
are planes in the CRAF program, so they certainly haven’t been 
exercised since some time in December, several months ago. 

Colonel Brecur. I do not know Mr. Rentzel’s specific situation 
aircraft by aircraft. However, in the main, I would say this is 
certainly a special situation. I don’t believe you could keep him 
in business by exercising those aircraft for CRAF, as far as a 
CRAF exercise is concerned, and in this case you are talking about 
continued commercial business. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the afternoon, we 
asked for a response to our question on the maintenance status or the 
status of aircraft at Dover, as of February 14. 

Are you ready to respond to that now, General Wilson ? 

General Witson. I am. The Dover capability or situation as of 
October 8 in the morning local on the 14th of February was as follows 

There were 67 aircraft assigned to Dover as of that date: 15 were 
on trips: 49 at Dover; 3 at Bradley undergoing depot level mainte- 

nance 

Of the 49 at Dover, 8 were ready for trips, 10 were out of commis- 
sion for lack of spare parts, and 31 were in some category of mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. Morean. Thank you, general. 
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Mr. Chairman, the purpose of obtaining this information was to 
illustrate that even MATS does not have a complete capability for 
immediate response in event of an emergency. 

It was stated that only 8 aircraft out of the 49 that were there or 
the 52 that were not away on trips, were available for immediate 
operation. 

Mr. Kitcore. What type aircraft were they ? 

Mr. Morean. These were C-124’s. 

General Wiutson. May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Knieore. Go right ahead. 

General Witson. I think the committee should bear in mind that 
under wartime conditions a great deal more of these aircraft would be 
available on short notice than would be indicated by the statistics I 
have given you, which is a peacetime operation. 

We go into a great deal more care in fulfilling all of our mainte- 
nance responsibilities in the interest of safety of operation. Many of 
the items that would call for aircraft to be out on account of main- 
tenance would not be the case in event of an emergency. 

For example, in the past 30 to 45 days, we have had 2 grounding 
actions on propellers. In each case we required an inspection of these 
propellers to insure that a suspected deficiency was not present before 
we flew them again. 

In time of an emergency, we certainly would fly those airplanes, for 
you must take that kind of a risk in event of an emergency. 

Now, I am not prepared to say at this particular time how many 
we would have actually dispatched, but I venture to say a considerable 
number would be ready to go and would be consistent with our war- 
time requirements, as I have stated before in executive session. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t mean to make an unfair 
evaluation of MATS readiness but merely wanted to show that you 
can use statistics for various purposes, and that CRAF might also be, 
in event of a real emergency, ready to respond better than they did 
under the test exercise, a paper exercise. 

Mr. Swarr. On one of the problems there, I think there is an airline 
in the United States now that is on strike. 

Mr. Morean. I am sure that wouldn’t stand in the way of those 
pilots responding if there were an emergency. 

Mr. Suarp. It would make it a little more difficult. I am sure they 
would respond, but it would make the immediate response we are 
talking about a little more difficult in case we happened to be in one 
of those situations at the time. 

Mr. Kireorr. Did you have something else, General Wilson ? 

General Wirson. I might also add a remark along the lines of the 
48-hour responsiveness of the CRAF, there are approximately one- 
third of the CRAF in round numbers who actively participate now in 
overseas operations. 

We must bear in mind the remainder of CRAF is a domestic oper- 
ator who is not, shall we say, conversant with the type of flying in the 
overseas operations. 

In the readying of the fleet on D-day, these crews have to be gotten 
together, properliy briefed, and put together as a team for the type 
of operation they are going to be called upon to do. 

There may not be many of the navigational aids operating under 
D-day conditions that we have now, and there are various procedures 
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which they must be briefed on in order to operate under those condi- 
tions. This does not mean that they will not be dispatched even with- 
out that because of the exigencies of the situation. 

However, as we can brief them and properly brief them to accom- 
plish that mission, we want to take the time to do so. It is in the 
interests of not only safety, but also getting that load over there that 
we want very badly. 

Mr. Morean. One other thing. I received some information from 
the group at Dover on the utilization of flight simulators for the C-124. 
It shows that for calendar year 1957, the simulator was used for 5,083 
hours of training. I wonder if that same type of information on the 
various aircraft simulators would be readily available, General 
Wilson, for your other groups, or other divisions ? 

General Wixson. I have, and I also have a statement on the whole 
subject of individual training and proficiency that is related to the 15 
percent that I spoke of in my prepared statement, and includes a pre- 
sentation on the use of simulators. 

Mr. Kircore. Is that a statement which could readily be incor- 
porated in our record? 

General Wirson. Right now, yes, if you would want to go thorugh 
this statement. It is about six pages long. 

Mr. Kireorr. It has been suggested, and if it is satisfactory, we 
would like to have the staff have it and examine it tonight, and then 
in the event there is any reason to incorporate some of it in the 
morning, it could be done at that time. 

General Witson. All right. 

Colonel Ferriss. There are charts also which can be left with you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morean. Could they be reproduced in a form that could be 
inserted in the record ¢ 

Colonel Ferriss. I am sure they could be. 

General Witson. We have large charts with us now; is that correct ? 

Colonel Frrriss. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SIMULATOR Hours FLOowN 


Summary of simulator hours flown, by type and location, for calendar year 1957 








Hickam: McGuire: C-106........nnonncdun 4, 750 
es a ii ee Se, SRM GAS Oa cececcieeetdniclace 5, O82 
Ook coertronee tei tineiatnenarata 3, 366 | Brooks: C-181................ 1, 259 

——-| Keflavik: F-89________________ 402 
OU ks ctee eee &, G10 | Larson: * O-124............ 901 

Tees: O-4e Scene 2, 4830 | Donaldson: * C-124____________ 1, 374 

Palm Beach: Ne inser Biase cess 34, 263 
CR cs ee ae hes ch ee 2, 517 
Cs co Sct ee 1, 847 
Ga Soe a eee ot ee 2, 631 
Oe be renee cua ennneneanel 3, 782 
PG os oi di seicatcakiviaucieac nsainienia Te ae 1, 67 

GN be da wast eee 12, 455 








1 Simulators at Donaldson and Larson were in MATS inventory July through December 
only. 
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Mr. Kircore. Mr. Secretary, I know there have been a number of 
things you have indicated your people have prepared. We can use 
the rest of the day well on other matters. 

We will adjourn now until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, at 
which time we will be across the hall in 1537, and we will confer in- 
formally with you tomorrow afternoon, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 25, 1958, in room 1537, New 
House Office Building.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1958 


House or RgPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met in room 1537, New House Office Building, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 05 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 


Present: Representatives Holifield, Kilgore, Riehlman, Lipscomb, 
and Griffiths. 


Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Earl J. Morgan, 
chief investigator; and Paul Ridgely, and Robert McElroy, inves- 
tigators. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, at the close of the hearing yesterday 
afternoon, General Wilson submitted a statement in further explana- 
tion of an earlier discussion of the use of flight simulators by MATS. 
We have reviewed the statement, and the only question we have is 
at the end of the statement. 


I suggest we insert the statement in the record at this point and we 
can ask the general a question on the last paragraph. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Without objection, the additional statement will be 
accepted in the record and printed at this point. 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. ALBERT T. WILSON, Jr., DEPUTY CHIEF oF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


In earlier testimony I referred to one general area of training in MATS known 
as individual qualification and proficiency training and stated that about 15 
percent of our aircraft flying hours were used for that purpose. I should like to 
amplify and clarify for the committee what this proficiency and qualification 
training consists of and how it is accomplished. 

Last year MATS had an average of over 2,000 pilots directly involved in trans- 
port operations, and those pilots required about 10,000 hours per month of indi- 
vidual proficiency and qualification training in either aircraft or flight simulators. 

The three types of training required are: 

(1) Minimum individual proficiency training. 
(2) Routine standardization or check flights. 
(3) Qualification training for new personnel. 

The first type is minimum individual proficiency training. This training is 
required so that each pilot already qualified as an aircraft commander or copilot 
can maintain his proficiency by practicing maneuvers which cannot be safely 
practiced during transport operations. These maneuvers include takeoffs, land- 
ings, emergency procedures, and instrument flying. The aircraft commanders, 
who make all takeoffs and landings on transport flights when we must have our 
most qualified pilot at the controls, concentrate their practice on emergency 
procedures and instrument flying. The copilots concentrate their practice on 
takeoffs and landings. Five thousand hours are required for this type training 
or an average of 2% hours per month for each pilot. 
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The second type training is devoted to routine standardization flights or checks 
to measure the proficiency of our pilots. We require 2 checks annually for each 
pilot with the check lasting about 4 hours; this requires a total of 1,300 hours 
each month. 

The third type of training is neither to maintain the proficiency nor to meas- 
ure the proficiency of pilots already qualified. It is training to improve the pro- 
ficiency of copilots so that they may become qualified as aircraft commanders, or 
to qualify newly assigned pilots as copilots. Last year we qualified an average 
of 50 new aircraft commanders per month. To qualify each new aircraft com- 
mander, it required about 30 hours of intensive training or a total of 1,500 hours. 
Each month we qualified approximately 60 copilots; with about 15 hours of 
training for each copilot this required about 900 hours. 

In addition to the qualification in flying the airplane we require that our new 
aircraft commanders, under the supervision of an instructor pilot, become 
familiar with the routes over which they will operate, and the primary and alter- 
nate airports where they may land. This training is referred to as route fa- 
miliarization training, and requires about 1,000 hours each month or 20 hours 
for each new aircraft commander. 

If our pilot personnel situation were stable it would not be necessary to accom- 
plish this 3,400 hours of qualification training, but in order to maintain our 
eapability we must continually train and qualify new personnel. 

The remaining 300 hours were used for rechecks and requalification. Our 
standards are high and we expect failures during checks; after a failure addi- 
tional instruction is given and rechecks accomplished. 

These are the minimum proficiency and qualification training requirements 
which, combined with the training received during normal transport flights, 
contribute to the combat readiness of our pilot personnel. Some but not all 
of these requirements can be accomplished in flight simulators. Last year, 2,800 
hours, or approximately 28 percent of the proficiency and qualification training, 
were in simulators. 

In the individual proficiency type of training, 1,900 hours, or 38 percent, were 
in simulators. Almost all of the aircraft commander training was in simulators, 
for the simulator is ideally suited for the maneuvers which he should practice— 
emergency procedures and instrument flying. For the copilots the majority of 
the time was in aircraft, for the simulator does not accurately simulate takeoffs 
and landings, the maneuvers he should practice. In this proficiency training, 
however, we plan to make more effective use of simulators, and I will explain 
later why we could not in 1957. 

In the second type of training (routine standardization or check flights) 1 
of the 2 annual aircraft commander checks was given in the simulator accounting 
for approximately 300, or 23 percent of the hours. Inasmuch as we desire to 
measure the copilot’s proficiency under actual flight conditions, we have not 
authorized their check in a simulator. 

In the third type of training about 18 percent of the hours devoted to quali- 
fication training was in simulators. In the checking out of aircraft commanders 
and copilots we have determined that 1 simulator hour for each 2 flying hours 
is a proper ratio, and we have plans to increase our simulator use. 

For route familiarization there is no simulator today that can visually stimu- 
late the varying conditions at different airports. We have placed a require- 
ment for such a device and it is now under development; when it is available 
many of these flying hours also may be accomplished in the simulator. 

In 1957, then, of the approximately 10,000 hours each month required for 
these 3 types of training, about 7,200 hours, or 72 percent, were aircraft flying 
hours; and 2,800 hours, or 28 percent, were in simulators. This is not a good 
proration or ratio, but included in the 7,200 aircraft flying hours each month 
were nearly 2,000 training hours in model aircraft for which we do not have 
simulators. These model aircraft are the C—54 which is being replaced by more 
modern aircraft and for which it is not economical to procure a simulator; the 
C-121 for which we are procuring 2 simulators to be delivered this summer ; and 
the C-133 for which we have 2 simulators under procurement, 1 undergoing 
acceptance inspection this week. 

When these simulators are delivered, and when the C—54’s are phased out of 
operation, our aircraft flying hours and simulator hours for training will be 
essentially as follows: 52 percent of the proficiency training, 23 percent of the 
routine checks, and 24 percent of the qualification training will be in simulators. 
Thirty-seven percent of all individual proficiency and qualification training will 
be in simulators, and, as I mentioned earlier, if a device for which we have 
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placed a requirement can be developed to provide airport familiarization, the 
37 percent can be increased. 


I hope this explanation may have contributed to the committee’s understand- 
ing of this phase of the pilot training program in MATS. I should like to em- 
phasize that this is only a small part of the training required to maintain our 
pilot readiness. Within the second area of training described in earlier testi- 
mony—the training and exercising of the entire transport system—not only 
our aircrews, but all the supporting elements involving the logistical and com- 
munication networks receive the training and experience necessary for the main- 
tenance of the capability to perform wartime tasks. In this second area of 
training the further use of flight simulators is not appropriate. We must ex- 
ercise and test the entire system as an integral unit, and thus maintain that 
platform of operation needed to permit rapid acceleration to the high rate 


required for our D-day mission. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Go ahead and ask your question. 

Mr. Moran. In the last sentence of your statement, General Wil- 
son, you say “We must exercise and test the entire system” —meaning 
the MATS system—“as an integral unit, and thus maintain that plat- 
form of operation needed to permit rapid acceleration to the high rate 
required for our D-day mission.’ 

My question is, why can’t a part, if not all, of the system be exer- 
cised by use of contract carriers, as well as the MATS operation, 


using military personnel? Why can’t a part of this operation be re- 
placed by civil carriers? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ALBERT T. WILSON, JR., 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MILI- 
TARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


General Wiison. If I understand your question, Mr. Morgan, the 
contract operations that we have now do in fact give exercise to the 
commercial carriers in our overseas operations. However, you must 
realize that they are using to the extent possible commercial basis 
on their routes overseas. 


For example, Santa Maria in the Azores, rather than Terciera in 
order to relieve congestion in that area. 

Another example would be Gander in Newfoundland rather than 
Goose Bay—Gander being a commercial airport. But we od use con- 
tract operations to the extent that funds are provided along the 
routes that we expect to use in time of emergency. 

Mr. Morcan. Why is it necessary other than due to congestion, to 
use separate bases for the civil carriers at points like the Azores and 
Newfoundland ? 

General Witson. Simply because in time of national emergency 
all of these bases are going to be saturated in order to meet all of the 
requirements that would be carried out in time of emer gency. 
must all be developed to maintain that capability. 

Mr. Morean. Yesterday we discussed the transportation by MATS 
of the Princeton shell to England. The statement was made by either 
the Secretary or you, General Wilson, that the charge to Princeton 
University was approximately $360 each way. The statement was 
made that this charge is higher than the prevailing commercial rate. 

The subcommittee has received information, Mr. Chairman, that 
the prevailing commercial rate for this type shell is $584.10 eac h way, 
and that is for the shell alone. If you include the oars and the other 


They 
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equipment that was transported, it would increase the one-way tariff 
to $766, or more than double the amount charged by MATS. 

General Wixson. I believe Colonel Hedlund answered that question 
yesterday. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. EARL HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF TRANSPORTATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


Colonel Heptunp. I referred to the charge which we made upon 
Princeton for the carriage of the shell, which was $360 and some odd 
cents each way. I was advised by our people that this was a higher 
charge than would ordinarily be made on commercial air freight if 
this shell were carried. I, personally, did not investigate or ‘check 
into the specifics of this statement. 

Maybe the explanation lies in whether a commercial charter or 
common carriage was used. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. We will explore that. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, are you familiar with this document 
entitled “Cost Tariff” for the period January 1, 1957, through June 30, 
1957, United States Air Force Military Air Transport Service / 

General Wuson. I am familiar with it, yes, but not in detail. 

Mr. Morean. Is there any reason why we can’t discuss this in this 
session ? 

General Wirson. No. 

Mr. Morean. On page 1 of this document, the first paragraph is 
entitled “Application.” Prior to that it is titled “Instructions Govy- 
erning the Application of Cost Tariff.” 

Under paragraph (b) of section 1, it says: 

Military air transportation will not, except under unusual circumstances, be 
provided United States Government agencies, United Nations, or quasi-military 
nonappropriated fund agencies to and from points which have been certified by 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board as being adequately served by United 
States commercial carriers. Routes so adequately certified are listed in the inter- 
national rate book. Traffic officers are advised to consult the international rate 
book prior to acceptance of personnel or materiel of United States Government 
agencies, United Nations, or quasi-military nonappropriated fund agencies for 
movement by military air transportation. This restriction of movement does 
not apply to the mutual defense assistance program, United States military per- 
sonnel traveling on official United States military orders for official business of 
the United Nations, NATO international military organizations; United Nations 


command foreign elements participating in Korean effort, provided that travel 
in connection with the taking of leave is in accordance with current regulations. 


Under paragraph (c) it cites: 


Traffic personnel are cautioned that local conditions may provide exceptions 
to the restrictions of subparagraph (b) above. When warranted by local condi- 
tions, and the senior representative of the United States State Department, or 
the senior United States military commander acting therefor in the area con- 
cerned, certifies that United States commercial air carriers do not provide 
adequate service, such traffic may be accepted for movement by military air 
carrier. 


Would this section be applicable to the transportation of the Prince- 
ton shell? You stated that the Secretary gave the orders after re- 


ceipt of the telegram from a Princeton representative that commercial 
carriage of this shell was not available. 
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Colonel Heptunp. A representative of Princeton University wired 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and indicated that he was unable to 
move the shell by surface means because of the time limitation and that 
commercial service was not available. 

We did not investigate this statement to the best of my knowledge 
we accepted it in all ‘good faith. We assumed that they had been in 
touch with commercial air carriers and had determined that this type 
of an item could not be accommodated. 

Whether there was not the type of aircraft that could accommodate 
it or whether the particular flight is available it would not get it 
there in time, I do not know. In all ond faith and strictly on the 
basis that commercial service was not available, with all circum- 
stances considered, we agreed to do the job. 

Again, only to try to help out, certainly not in any other sense 
at all. 

Mr. Morgan. What type aircraft did MATS use to move that shell ? 

Colonel Heptunp. It was a C-124. 

Mr. Morean. And also it was brought out yesterday that MATS 
has been carrying revenue traffic for other Government agencies. In 
view of this fact, if it is a fact, I am wondering why this paragraph 
(b) of the instructions governing the application of cost tariff is not 
being carried out, or if the transportation officers are checking the 
international rate book to see if these routes being served are ade- 
quately or are not adequately being served by the U ited States com- 
mercial carriers. 

General Witson. In this particular instance, Mr. Morgan, the di- 
rective to move came from the Department of the Air Force. When 
this was passed down to the operating unit, I am sure they took that 
as a directive and carried out the mission as a special case. 

Mr. Morgan. I was speaking of the solicitation of business from 
other Government agencies by MATS which was discussed yesterday, 
the hauling for other Government agencies on a revenue basis. 

Colonel Heptunp. In the normal course of events, sir, the service 
headquarters, whether it be Army, Navy, or Air Force, must author- 
ize this other than military traffic. MATS does not solicit it. They 
do not approve it. They are the carrier, and are ordinarily told to 
carry it by one of the service headquarters or the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Morean. What control do you have over this, or how do you 
know this is the case / 

Colonel Heptunp. Through our normal publishing of regulations, 
through our normal inspec tions by the inspector general, by normal 
reports from the operating agencies. 

Mr. Morean. Do you have any directive or instruction that pro- 
hibits the solicitation of business from other Government agencies? 

Colonel Hepiunp. It never occurred to me that we would need one. 

I don’t know of any instances where a military carrier has solicited 
business—if I understand the term “solicit” correctly. They certainly 

carry only the workload which the shipper sends to the terminal, and 
the shipper is one of the three services. 

Mr. Morean. What action would the Air Force take if it was de- 
termined that officers or a representative of MATS were soliciting 
business from other Government agencies ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. We would certainly ask the Commander of 
MATS to provide all of the facts and circumstances in the case, and 
then determine a course of action to be followed. 

This, of course, we would not condone if he were out looking for 
business which was not in direct support of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Morean. This is definitely, then, against the policy of the Air 
Force and MATS, to solicit business from Government agencies or 
commercial industry, is that right ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, can you explain the areas of opera- 
tion for the three MATS divisions, by division? For instance, the 
Atlantic Division: where it normally operates and if there is any re- 
striction against operating in other areas, and the same for the Con- 
tinental and Pacific Divisions. 

General Wiuson. The Atlantic Division, whose headquarters is at 
McGuire Air Force Base, has an area of repsonsibility for the delivery 
of Department of Defense traffic to the northeast, which includes 
Labrador, Greenland and Newfoundland, Iceland, the United King- 
dom and Europe, and to some extent they also provide traffic into 
north Africa. 

The Continental Division, whose headquarters is at Kelly Air Force 
Base, has an area of responsibility that includes north Africa as far 
east as Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, the Caribbean and routes as far 
south as Rio de Janeiro, and certain operations in conjunction with 
the Air Research and Development Command across the South At- 
lantic as far as Ascension Island. 

Mr. Morean. Does the Continental Division operate in the Pacific? 

General Witson. In certain instances it may augment to carry out 
some missions in the Pacific. 

Mr. Morean. But purely on an augmentation basis and not on a 
scheduled basis. 

General Wuson. Yes. And normally in support of special mis- 
sions such as SAC and any special exercises that are being conducted 
by the Army or the Navy. 

The Pacific Division has an area of responsibility in the entire Pa- 
cific area, including Alaska, as far west as Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. 

The route principally served is the mid-Pacific route through 
Hickam in Hawaii, Wake and Midway to Tokyo, also a route through 
Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Manila, and a once-weekly flight over the so- 
-alled Embassy Route which takes in Saigon, Bangkok, New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Karachi, and on to Dhahran. 

Mr. Morean. Would you say that the Continental Division dupli- 
cates in part an area serviced by the Atlantic Division ? 

General Witson. No, they do not duplicate. To the extent of their 
capability they provide these services to north Africa. Then when- 
ever there is a proper application of this capability of the Atlantic 
Division which is excess of the requirements of the United Kingdom 
or Europe, they can then be applied to north Africa, and in some cases 
are, depending upon our airlift requirements. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, the subcommittee has received copies 
of the Atlantic Division MATS Progress Bulletin for several months 
in late 1957. It would be helpful if we could receive copies of this 
for all three divisions for the months of December 1957, and January 
1958. 
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General Witson. We will be glad to provide that to the committee. 

(The information referred to will be retained in the subcommittee’s 
files. ) 

Mr. Morean. I have here, Mr. Chairman, an article published in 
the Aircraft Industry Association’s publication entitled “Planes,” 


dated January 31,1958. The article is on New System Speeds Cargo 
Handling. 


Ground handling of air cargo will soon move with speed comparable to high- 
speed cargo aircraft. A pushbutton system developed by the aircraft industry 
will load 35,000 pounds of cargo into a new turboprop air freighter in 40 seconds. 
And the system works in reverse to yank cargoes from the aircraft at the same 
speed. Tests show that the new loading system will produce a 40-percent reduc- 
tion in manpower required to prepare and load freight and a spectacular reduc- 
tion of 90 percent in idle ground time now necessary for the transports while 
cargo is being loaded and unloaded. 


The new system features cargo tied to individual pallets in loads up to 7,000 
pounds each. 


The new system could potentially provide savings running into millions of dol- 
lars in the movement of military and civil cargoes, in addition to the great 
military advantage of moving cargoes swiftly. 

My question, General Wilson, is: Does MATS contemplate any 
such system? Have they made a study of any such system or are 
they using such a system now ? 

General Wirson. Mr. Morgan, MATS is extremely interested in 
all the developments that are associated with cargo handling. Ad- 
mittedly our procedures and our methods that we use today are sub- 
stantially what they were many years ago. There are a number of 
projects in being now as tests that are being conducted to provide 
as cheaply as possible a rapid system of cargo handling for loading 
and unloading purposes. This is one of several, and we are extreme- 
ly interested, as soon as we find the one that seems to suit our purposes 
the best, in launching a program to provide these at our MATS 
APOE’s. 

Colonel Heptunp. May I comment on that from the Air Force point 
of view? During the course of this last year we have put continuing 
emphasis on the need for a cargo or materials handling system in the 
Air Force, not only in MATS but in other areas where airplanes may 
be on and off loading. As a result, we have developed a general oper- 
ational requirement which has been submitted to some 14 commercial 
contractors, who in turn have bid upon developmental plans to come 
up with just some such a system as you explained there in the NSIA 
paper, Mr. Morgan. 

These submissions from some 14 commercial contractors have re- 
cently been received by our Air Research and Development Command 
and are presently being evaluated and we certainly hope to proceed 
full bore in this area. It is a kind of hard one to get hold of 3 igen 
it has so many facets, i. e., of documentation, cargo handling, loading, 
tie down, and so forth. 

Mr. Morean. Getting back to this cost tariff document for a moment. 
Under subheading 4 here, “Cargo charges,” the statement is miade 
in item a: 

Charges for carrying cargo are assessed on a straight per pound basis. No 
surcharge will be applied. A minimum charge of $1 for each shipment will 
apply. 


21020—58——_-49 
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Item b under that says: 


Shipments sponsored by a United States military nonapppropriated fund 
agency moved under an assigned precedent of priority (4) will be assessed at a 
special rate of 3314 percent of rates published herein. 

What is your definition of United States military nonappropriated 
fund agencies, General Wilson ? 

General Wirson. This normally applies to such things as basic 
merchandise that would go into our PX’s special w elfare. equipment 
for our people that are overseas that come into the category of non- 
appropriated funds, and items of that nature. We can provide the 
committee, if they so desire, a complete listing of items that would fall 
into that category. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you enlighten the committee, General Wilson, 
on the meaning of the section of the Department of Defense directive 
5160.2 which leaves out from transfer to the single-manager agency 
aircraft which have a design or configuration which limits them to 
special tasks? What kinds of transport aircraft are involved in that 
exclusion ? 

General Witson. My understanding of that category of transport 
aircraft are those that are specially configured from an interior stand- 
point to provide special accommodations for special equipment which 
is not normally carried, of course, in the bare fuselage of a transport 
airplane such as we have. 

Mr. Rosackx. Would a Jupiter-C be special equipment ? 

General Witson. In some instances that may be true. 

Colonel Heptunp. May I comment? I think the type they are 
talking about is the Lockheed Constellation, which is basically a 
transport aircraft which are presently configurated to support our 
radar network, the type that the Air Force and the Navy are operat- 
ing in the Pacific and the Atlantic to augment holes in our early- 
warning system. They are transport aircraft, but certainly not to 
be considered as an air-transportation vehicle. 

Mr. Rozack. Why don’t they have byproduct lift value? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Because they are completely and fully stuffed 
with electronics and radar equipment. They are just like a combat 
airplane and they are useful only for this special purpose. 

Mr. Rosack. Do tankers fall in that category ? 

Colonel Heptunp. This is a good question. A tanker in its tanker 
configuration is pretty hard to use very effectively for cargo, primarily 
because of the entry and exit avenues. They can be reconfigurated 
with a minimum of effort. 

Mr. Rosackx. With a minimum of time and adjustment. So theo- 
retically, if you did not require the fuel capability of the tanker, you 
could have quite a substantial lift capacity ? 

Colonel Heptunp. With certain modifications, there is no argument. 

Mr. Ropacx. We asked yesterday for information on the number 
of transport aircraft in commands other than MATS. Do you have 
that information available today ? 


Lieutenant Colonel Porrrer. This afternoon, I understand, Mr. 
Roback. 
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Sance. 

Mr. Rogack. In connection with that inquiry, Secretary Douglas 
stated at the appropriation hearings that “MATS is the only source 
from which to meet the lift requirements upon which the success of 
initial combat operations depend.” 

Secretary Sharp, I don’t want to put you in contradiction to the 
Secretary’s statement, but is that your understanding? Do you make 
such a statement here / 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Stare. I would like to have you repeat that again. I didn’t 
get the exact wording of what you said. 

Mr. Rogpack. On page 1652 of the House appropriations hearings 
for 1958 it was stated : 


MATS is the only source from which to meet the lift requirements upon whick 
the success of initial combat operations depend. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, I would say that certainly is true. That is the 
purpose of MATS. I think we gave this information to you in the 
classified briefing. 

Mr. Rosack. I am now referring to unclassified statements before 
the House Appropriaions Committee. The Air Force, through the 
Secretary, pointed out for example that SAC maintains C-124’s in 
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strategic support squadrons. The function of these C-124’s was de- 
scribed as follows: 

These aircraft and units maintain a state of constant readiness to support 
SAC’s emergency war plan. 
AMC has C-—124’s in its logistics support squadrons and these were 
described by the Air Force before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee as follows: 


These aircraft and units serve the special weapons logistics system. 


Now, considering the transport aircraft in those other commands, 
plus the transport aircraft in MATS’ command, do you still stand on 
the statement that MATS is the only source from which you can 
meet these initial combat operations ? 

Mr. SuHarp. I would think so, yes. Those are special-mission air- 
craft directly connected with the combat forces. 

Mr. Ropack. Your mission is also directly connected with the com- 
bat forces ? 

Mr. Smarr. I think if you wanted to split hairs, you might be able 
to say that there are other aircraft that have special missions that 
don’t generally move a variety of people and cargo to support combat 
operations. There are special mission aircraft in addition to MATS 
that are used to support combat operations. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is it not a fact that all the transport aircraft in the 
Air Force combined, except for MATS, are larger than MATS? So 
it is not exactly a hairsplitting proposition ? 

It is a crucial issue of what kind of function MATS performs. You 
have hung the case for MATS at these hearings on their close support 
of SAC and certain combat requirements. 

The committee is making an inquiry into the kind of transport air- 
craft that are deployed in other commands for that instantaneous 
requirement for combat operations. If you combine the total number 
of aircraft in AMC and SAC and in other commands that have trans- 
port capability and add them all up, they are bigger than MATS. 

Colonel Heptunp. Not in the type of lift, Mr. Roback, that is needed 
to deploy MATS on D-day. The only type that would be effective 
whatever are the long-range type in the SSS squadrons and the LSS 
squadrons, and they have a current application. If you added them 
up or put them in MATS, you would have to take the mission along 
with it, so the requirements still exist for MATS to deploy the initial 
striking force and to support it. 

Mr. Ropzack. Now we are talking about what is written on paper. 
We were talking about how many four-engine aircraft are in these 
various commands. They all have a mission. There is no question 
about it. The only point was, Is it a fair statement that MATS is the 
only capability to support initial combat operations and upon which 
their success depends? Whois splitting hairs? 

Mr. Suarp. It is the only capability to carry out the support of 
combat operations of the type that MATS does. We have other air- 
craft that do other things. 

Mr. Ropacx. MATS is the only agency to carry out the mission 
which has been assigned to MATS ? 

Mr. Swarr. Assigned to MATS, and that is combat support. This 
is called combat support mission. This is what MATS is set up to do. 
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Mr. Ropack. That, Mr. Secretary, is what is known as a tautology. 
Do you know what a tautology is? 

Mr. Suarp. No. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. The chairman doesn’t know, either. 

Mr. Rogsack. There is no more information in the predicate than 
there is in the subject. It is obvious that MATS is the only agency 
to carry out MATS’ mission. 

Mr. Suarp. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Iam glad we got that settled. 

Mr. Rosack. General Wilson, can you give some more information 
on what the concept of heavy cargo is for MATS? The impression 
has been left in statements, or the statements have been made, that 
civil aircraft will be relegated to passenger and possibly light cargo 
work, whereas the heavy cargo is basically the MATS’ function. 

The question comes up—and it has been a matter of dispute between 
the Air Force and industry witnesses as far as we can understand the 
testimony—as to the capabilities and the requirements for heavy cargo 
carriage. It is contended by industry witnesses that anything that 
can get in an airplane door can be flown. 

It is a matter of weight distribution. It is a matter of breakdown 
of cargo for handling. 

The supposition is that the Air Force has utilized the heavy-cargo 
concept to mark off an area which they are withholding from com- 
mercial carriers. 

General Witson. First, I would like to explain the terminology of 
heavy cargo versus outsized cargo. We are really speaking in terms 
of outsized cargo for the reason that outsized cargo normally cannot 
go through the entrances of the commercial types of aircraft that 
are outwardly similar to our military types. 

Obviously if it can get through the door, even though it is heavy 
cargo, and can satisfy the weight and balance requirements of the 
airplane, it is air-liftable in the normal type of transports that we 
have in commercial operations as well as in our own. 

A great deal of the cargo-carrying requirements of the Department 
of Defense, particularly in times of emergency involve outsize cargo, 
which require an aircraft of the C-124 or the C-133 type. It is for 
that reason that we have approximately 250 to 260 C-—124’s in the 
force. 

Mr. Ropsack. Are you thinking of missile configurations ? 

General Witson. Some missiles require an aircraft of that size? 

Mr. Rosack. In terms of hauling a missile, is it not a fact that the 
bulk of the transport problem has to do with the parts and not with 
a big object put together, and also that this object can be transported 
in sections ? 

General Witson. A great deal is still unknown about the airlift 
requirements of the missile program. We are having meetings all the 
time with the missile roti as well as Research and Development 
Command and Air Force on this whole problem of the airlift re- 
quirements and the missile program. 

Obviously there are a great deal of supporting elements as well as 
parts that go with a missile. The missile itself is only, shall I say, a 
small part of the whole airlift problem of missiles. 
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A great many of these missiles, particularly the lighter ones, can 
go in most any type of aircraft. The supporting equipment, the test 
equipment, and associated equipment in some instances are outsized 
cargo. 

This whole problem is still to be reconciled to requirements, which 
has not been done to date. 

Mr. Rozacx. You are willing to say then that the question of heavy 
cargo is open as far as the relative capacity of commercial and mill- 
tary carriers is concerned ? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Ropack. It is one that requires extensive study and resolution. 

Mr. Swarr. Mr. Roback, might I add here that there is no question 
that MATS carriers cargoes that can be carried by commercial air- 
freight aircraft. This isn’t, as I see it, the crux of the situation. 

If we have to have a MATS of a certain size for the initial deploy- 
ment of SAC, and if we do not use it to its capacity when it is that 
size, we are not carrying out in my opinion the duty which we are 
charged to carry out to the citizens of the United States. That duty 
is to use the equipment which they paid for and the people whom they 
are hiring to the best advantage for the taxpayer and the citizens. 

It does not make any difference what size the freight is. 

Mr. Rosack. I am glad that you stated that because the impression 
has been in the record that the reason that MATS is required, or any 
size of MATS is required, is because otherwise the heavy cargo re- 
quirements could not be fulfilled. That is a different proposition. 

As long as you state and recognize that that is a different proposi- 
tion, we will not argue the merits of it. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. HAROLD M. BRECHT, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


Colonel Brecut. May I amplify one other category. You men- 
tioned light cargo, Mr. Roback. There are three categories, actually, 
as General Wilson has indicated: outside cargo, heavy cargo, and 
light cargo. The heavy cargo is cargo that can be carried by cargo 
aircraft, both civil and military. Light cargo as far as the Air Force 
is concerned is a last-resort type of operation. This is the use of pas- 
senger aircraft with light floors that will carry only 75 pounds 
per square foot or so and with a small door, which will take only 
those categories of items which will go through the door and be sus- 
tained by the floor. 

There is allocated to CRAF all civil, heavy-cargo aircraft which are 
suitable for the operation. We have also allocated passenger aircraft 
to be used for light-cargo simply because we do not have enough mili- 
tary and civil heavy-cargo aircraft to meet the cargo requirement for 
outsized cargo. 

Mr. Rosack. That is an illuminating statement on the differences. 
The question comes back to the previous question: Where you have 
outsized cargo, does that fall into the exception for the single manager 
agency about aircraft which require configuration for special tasks? 
That does not include outsized cargo? 

General Witson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rorack. So that, conceivably, if civil carriers could meet the 
outsized cargo requirements, MATS would not necessarily need to 
have the planes. Which planes are designed for outsized cargo re- 
quirements that MATS can meet ? 

General Witson. The C-124 and the C-133 are the only types of 
large aircraft that we have that can accommodate the outsized cargo. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. May the Chair ask a question at this point? Is 
there any reason why the doors on these MATS planes cannot be made 
larger, even though they were sectional, so that you would only use 
the regular- sized door part of the time? And if it was an emergency 
you could then take out the other section of the door which could be 
semipermanent, so that these craft could be utilized by pallets? 

Is there any structural reason why this could not be done? 

Lt. Col. Porrer. Are you speaking of the CRAF airplanes, Mr. 
Holifield ? 

Mr. Howtrrerp. I could apply it to CRAF airplanes and I could 
apply it to your regular small-door type of transport planes that you 
have in MATS. 

Lt. Col. Porrer. We have no small-door type airplanes in MATS, 
sir. They all have the large cargo doors. 

Mr. Houtrteip. Even the passenger planes? 

Lt. Col. Porrer. Yes. And the heavy floors—that is correct, sir. As 
for the modification of existing small-door light-floor type aircraft, of 
which there are none in the military system, it is a very expensive e and 
time-taking proposition. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. As I understand it, then, the new cargo-carrying 
planes in the commercial system are coming equipped w ith the larger 
doors. Isthat right? That is part of your so-called CRAF program, 
is it not, to encourage that in the civilian-type planes? 

General Wuson. In the cargo-carrying role, they should have the 
cargo door and sufficient strength in the floor to accommodate the 
heavy-type cargo that can go through the door. 

Mr. Horirretp. That is part of your CRAF reserve, is it? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Colonel Brecnr. May I amplify just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 
We are not, in the CR AF modification program, modifying or paying 
for the insertion of a cargo door into an aircraft which is being manu- 
factured for passenger business. 

In other words, all of the aircraft in civil industry that are in CRAF 
for heavy-cargo duties have at the present time the cargo floor and at 
least the framework for the cargo door. 

They have had cargo doors; they may have been skinned over and 
are being now used as passenger doors. But they have the frame- 
work, and we are stockpiling, so to speak, the cargo door itself if the 
carrier does not still possess it so that it can be used as a cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. The reason I asked that question, when we were in 
Russia this last year we <hiees that every truck on the road—whether 
it was carrying cabbages or rocks or any other kind of peacetime 

roduct—seemed to have a configuration of our Army trucks so that 
it would have a dual use in case of emergency. 

It could immediately be transformed into military use rather than 
into surplus, as you in the Defense Department do your trucks now. 

Colonel Heptunp. As an interesting aspect with respect to Mr. 
Morgan’s comment on the NSIA proposal for ground handling asso- 
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ciated with cargo airplane configuration, it has been prettv clearly 
proven that you need a nose-loading type or a tail-loading tvne air- 
plane so that you can drop down and gain quick access to the compart- 

ment of the aircraft in order to effectively utilize or move cargo in 
large volume. 

This is the ideal situation. Side loaders provide some limitations in 
this regard. 

Mr. Morean. Colonel, do vou not have certain restrictions on the 
loading technique of the C-124, though? Aren’t they loaded through 
the elevator well rather than through the nose, except for certain use, 
such as missiles ? 

Colonel Heptunn. I think they use both means of access. 

Colonel Hewrrr. May I make a comment on that, sir. MATS has 
removed all the nose in all the 124’s and used that orifice as ramps, 
a primary loading orifice because it is much faster. The elevator 
is the secondary loading point because it takes a lot of time in that 
exercise of going up and down, but both orifices are used. 

Mr. Rosack. We would like to get some more precise information 
on the relationship between the current utilization rate of MATS and 
the desired utilization rate as it affects MATS’ readiness. 

The testimony has been that MATS is seeking to increase substan- 
tially its utilization based on a directive from higher authority. Let 
us say the utilization rate is 3 and you are trying to get 6. 

What happens to MATS’ readiness in terms of available capacity as 
far as overhaul and plane dispersement is concerned ? 

General Wirson. Readiness for the first few days of operation can 
afford a lower utilization rate than a sustained operation. The air- 
lift requirements in time of emergency are very extensive and also 
are required on a sustained basis. 

Therefore, in order to have that readiness and the capability to meet 
those requirements to the best of our ability, we must be at as high a 
utilization rate or as near a utilization rate as is required in time of 
war to meet those requirements. 

Mr. Rorack. Does that imply that if you have to maintain readiness 
by increasing your utilization rate because you want to approximate 
the wartime operational demands, that you must have an absolute 
increase in the MATS capability now? 

General Wiison. As an operator of MATS, yes. I believe we 
should be at a higher utilization rate than we have now. 

Mr. Rorack. In other words, the argument for a higher utilization 
rate carries with it the requirement that there be more craft added 
to the fleet. because the more you use the craft now, the more of them 
are in overhaul and the more of them are dispersed. 

So while you increase vour readiness in one sense, you decrease it in 
another. Is that correct? 

General Witson. I would like to restate that a little differentlyv— 
not so much the requirement for additional aircraft, but the require- 
ment to increase the utilization of the aircraft we now have. 

Mr. Rorack. Does it not follow that as you increase the utilization, 
you have less that you can immediately call on because you have got 
more overhaul; you have got more planes dispersed at any given 
minute? 

General Wizson. Not if the cycles for maintenance and overhaul are 
improved upon—which we are doing. It used to take from 60 to 70 
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days for an aircraft to go through overhaul. Through our new system 
of maintenance that we are developing concurrently with what in- 
crease of utilization we are getting now, we are bringing down these 
overhaul times to something in the neighborhood of 15 to 25 days 
rather than the 60 and 70 we used to have, which caused quite a 
number of aircraft to be out of commission and not available. 

Mr. Houirieip. Let me ask a question right there. When the new 
large cargo planes, the C-133’s, the C-130’s—I understand there are 
about 50 of them on order—are in operation, will there be a surplus 
of the older planes in MATS? 

General Witson. Yes. We have a program to phase out a number 
of our aircraft as the C-133 is phased in. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Would that phase-out balance this cargo-carrying 

‘apacity with the new planes, or would some of it be retained 50 that 
there would be an actual increase in cargo-carrying capacity ? 

General Witson. If you speak in terms of capacity only, there will 
be a substantial increase in capacity. In capability we plan to main- 
tain substantially the same capability as we have now by the phasing 
out of other aircraft. 

We will operate that aircraft only at the utilization rate—— 

Mr. Houirievp. In the numbers of aircraft, you mean / 

General Wiison. In the numbers of aircraft. You see, a great 
many more aircraft than the 50 will go out of the picture with the 50 
that come in by the time that this program is complete. 

Our actual operating capability will not vary greatly from what 
it does now. Its capacity, however, would be substantially greater if 
we increased the utilization by any substantial amount. 

Mr.- Horirietp. Then your normal lift capability, the so-called 
normal lift capability which you have spoken of in your testimony, 
will be automatically raised by the introduction of the new craft, 
even after phasing out the old craft ? 

General Witson. The capacity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That is what I am talking about, the lift capability. 
The numbers of tons which you can lift will be increased, will it not, 
by the introduction of the new planes, even after you have phased out 
the older ones ? 

General Witson. The capability will be greater if we are given the 
utilization rate that will make that possible. You see, what I am 
trying to get at is, if our utilization rate goes up to 5 or 6 hours in 
the C—133, obviously we are going to carry a great deal more than 
we would if we are going to operate ‘at 3 

At the present moment we hope to operate the aircraft at a 3-hour 
utilization rate primarily because of mechanical deficiencies that we 
are experiencing at the present time. 

We want to get the aircraft up to four if we possibly can by the 
end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Hourrer. In the figures that you gave us yesterday—lI remem- 
ber a string of them—the top figure was 57 hours for a pilot for a 
month, which means that. you are actually using your pilots about 2 
hours a day in MATS. 

General Wirson. It is a little more than 2 hours a day. I have 
answers to some of these questions that were asked me yesterday. 

In all of our transport squadrons, MATS-wide, I have these listed 
by the month instead of an average. However, the total for the year 
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of hours flown by the MATS transport squadrons was 624,679, of 
which 513,417 were applied to the transport operation carrying people 
and things. 

One hundred thousand and ninety-three hours were applied to the 
individual proficiency and qualification training I mentioned as 15 
percent. It comes out at 16.02 percent. Our test and ferry, which I 
mentioned as 1 to 2 percent, was 1.79 for the calendar year. That adds 
up to approximately the 18 percent; and the transport operation car- 
rying peoples and things comes out to 82.19 percent. 

The average number of flying hours per month during this same 
calendar year, for our line aircraft commanders was 80 hours; our 
administrative aircraft commanders, 35: our attached aircraft com- 
manders was also 35. 

The first pilot, copilot and navigator averaged 70 hours apiece; 
flight engineers, 82; loadmasters, 80—for the calendar year 1957. 

Mr. Morean. General Wilson, would you explain the distinction 
between administrative aircraft commanders and the attached air- 
craft commanders? These are not aircraft commanders that are 
normally flying in the day-to-day operation, are they? 

General Wirson. The line aircraft commander is that aircraft com- 
mander who is assigned the primary duty to fly the line. The admin- 
istrative aircraft commanders, who must have the same qualifications 
in order to be designated an aircraft commander, also have such duties 
as the chief pilot, the squadron operations officer, the squadron com- 
mander, the engineering officer—if he is a rated man and qualified in 
that category. 

Those are the people that are classed as administrative. The at- 
tached aircraft commander is that aircraft commander who does not 
belong to that organization but is attached for flying, if he can partici- 
pate and contribute to the pilot or the air-crew program. They are 
allin MATS. 

However, the attached aircraft commander does not belong to the 
unit but is simply attached to the unit for flying purposes. 

Mr. Morean. And they fly merely to maintain their proficiency 
and qualify for their flying pay. Isthat right? 

General Witson. They are attached in order to give us a pilot posi- 
tion for our D-day mission. We require all of these pilots and these 
crews to carry out the D-day mission at the extended utilization rate. 

I believe I said before, before the committee, that around 40 to 50 
hours we believe is enough for an air crew to maintain proper pro- 
ficiency to preform its mission. We need the higher utilization rate 
for the system to keep the system alive and ready. 

Therefore, all of these other pilots who fly a lesser amount than 
the line-assigned aircraft commander are still carried in a proficiency 
status to meet that D-day mission. We count all of these people as 
crews available for D-day. 

Mr. Rosack. Have you finished your comment on this question of 
utilization? Secretary Douglas made a statement before the Appro- 
priations Committee that MATS’ operations are set at the required 
rate and not in competition with private carriers, but MATS’ utiliza- 
tion rate is set by the wartime mission. 

The testimony here is that the rate ought to be almost doubled. 

What is required for a wartime mission ? 
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General Witson. We are bordering on information that is difficult 
to give you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ropack. We are talking in terms of hours of utilization. Those 
are in the public domain. We discussed them before. 

General Wiison. But not emergency. 

Mr. Ropack. The statement was made here that the utilization rate 
ought to go up to 6 hours. 

General Witson. That is true, but when I talk about what should 
be required of capability to meet a D-day mission, we get into the 
realm of classification. 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s not do that. Let’s try to find out, when you 
double your rate from 3 to 6 hours per day flying, what that does to 
your readiness posture ¢ nae 

General Witson. Obviously the higher we go in utilization, the 
greater degree of effectiveness and readiness we have to perform that 
D-day mission with. 

Mr. Rozack. Does it also follow that because you fly more, you need 
more and more planes? 

General Witson. We do not need more planes. We need to operate 
our present fleet at a higher utilization rate than we do now if we 
are to have a greater degree of readiness and capability. 

Mr. Rosacx. That will not take more of them out of overhaul or 
out of the country ? 

General Witson. No. 

Mr. Ropacx. Even if you double the utilization rate, in your 
opinion ¢ 

General Wiison. There will be more aircraft en route and back, 
yes; but there will also be sufficient aircraft for the first 2 or 3 days 
back at the home station to carry out the initial requirements. 

Mr. Ropacx. There was some testimony previously by industry 
witnesses, and I believe by Mr. Bluestone, that the Air Force had not. 
sufficiently provisioned spare parts for the CRAF program. At 
least, that was holding 2 the CRAF program in some respects. 

Do you have any specific information on that? 

General Witson. I would like to call on Colonel Brecht here, who 
is Chief of our CRAF Division. 

Colonel Brecutr. We are somewhat behind in procurement, the 
developing of lists of procurement for spare parts and the position of 
spare parts. When I say somewhat behind, I mean in terms of what 
we would like, what our goal was to accomplish. 

We have at the present time procured and placed—stockpiles of 
spare parts—at eight different CRAF sites. There are a total of 14 
CRAF sites in the present 1958 program. 

We are in the process of procuring additional parts and spares 
required for additional sites. This has not been a lack of money. 

Mr. Ropack. It has not been ? 

Colonel Brecur. No. 

Mr. Ropack. What has caused the lag? 

Colonel Brecut. The lag has been primarily in the development of 
the fleet, the refinement of the fleet from year to year, and the alloca- 
tions, the development of the lists of specific parts and spares by the 
carriers themselves after the requirements are furnished by ourselves 
and the development of the fleet, the contracts for the procurement 
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of these parts and spares with various carriers through AMC—Air 
Materiel Command—the delivery of these parts and spares to depots, 
the packaging and the shipping to the sites, and the provision of fa- 
cilities at the sites to receive these parts and spares. 

To give you any one reason why we are behind 

Mr. Rosack. Which is the major reason for the holdup or the lag? 

Colonel Brecut. It would be very difficult to give you the major 
reason. It is not that simple, I am afraid. It is a cycle system. It 
is a year-to-year proposition. 

Without going into a 2-hour dissertation, I am afraid I can’t put 
my finger on a major contributing reason for the so-called delay. I 
would like to ality that once again. It has not proceeded as rapidly 
as the Air Force would like to have had it proceed as far as having 
supporting, and in place, parts and spares for the 1958 fleet. 

Mr. Rosack. Do the responsibilities for the lag lie in the Air Force 
or outside ? 

Colonel Brecut. The responsibilities in my opinion—and this is 
my opinion—lie both with the Air Force and the civil carriers. 

Mr. Morean. I have a question on the utilization discussion of a 
moment ago. 

General Wilson, as you approach your maximum operational capa- 
bility in peacetime, does that not reduce your expansion capability in 
time of emergency? Wouldn’t it mean that you would have to rely 
more on the civil carriers, the CRAF program, for that expansion 
capability ? 

General Witson. Obviously as we go higher in utilization rates, we 
then approach the maximum that we would go to or have to go to. 

I believe it has been stated before that, even so, we still lack the 
total capability necessary to be completely capable and ready to meet 
the wartime requirements in the initial phase of an emergency. 

Mr. Morean. I do not think you have given me a complete answer 
to my question, General. Doesn’t it stand to reason that you would 
have to rely, then, to a greater extent on the CRAF aircraft for this 
expansion capability or requirements in the event of an emergency ? 

General Wiison. We could use more of the CRAF if they have the 
proper type of aircraft to augment the fleet. 

Mr. Ropack. I would like to get an expression for the committee 
from you, Secretary Sharp, about the comparative development of 
transport capability in this country and in Russia. The statement 
has been made before Congress, before committees of the Congress, 
that we are way behind the Russians in the development of new trans- 
port aircraft. 

Mr. Suarp. I cannot comment authoritatively on that. I have only 
seen what I read in the papers about the Russian situation. I am not 
familiar with the details of their transport. Their needs may be dif- 
ferent from ours. I don’t know. We think that we have transports 
being built that will adequately take care of our needs. It is quite 
possible that they have a better one. We don’t know. They have 
some very advanced transports. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rosackx. Their TU-114 has been compared by Mr. Douglas— 
who, of course, is an airplane builder—to the C-132 which the Air 
Force canceled after a $70 million engine development, presumably 
because there were other immediately overriding requirements in the 
nontransport field. 
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You have, under a departmental directive, an obligation to be 
concerned about the modernization of your fleet. What kind of plan- 
ning has been done, and who does the planning for fleet moderniza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Suarpr. This is a Department of Defense headquarters plan- 
ning operation just exactly as it is for the overall planning of our 
whole fleet of bombers, fighters and so on—modernization. 

We receive general operating requirements from the operating 
services. These are developed by the Air Research and Development 
Command. 

Mr. Rosacx. MATS as a single agency operator has the responsi- 
bility for determining its fleet requirements. The Air Force certainly 
as a single agency has the responsibility for determining the composi- 
tion of the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Swarr. This is done under the guidance of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff study as to what total airlift capability is required. 

Colonel HEptunp. We do try to carry on an effective modernization 
program. Maybe it hasn’t been as effective as we would have liked 
to have, but one of the big reasons is the competition for money, as 
I think probably wecanall1 recognize. 

But I call attention again to ) the fact that we do have the two new 
transports coming into the inventory, the 130 series and the 133. These 

take time and a lot of development money to get going. 

What is in the future beyond these is certainly being thought about 
by our developers. There is nothing in the definitive order stage that 
I know of, but there will be. We are just getting this crop—let us 
say—in the 130 and 133. Whether we go into a continuation of 
turboprop, whether we go into pure jet cargo, or whatnot, the future 
will have to show. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Douglas, in addition to pointing out the superi- 
ority of the TU-114, says: 

The Russians have 4 modern turbine-powered air cargo planes in being, and 
we have 2. They have 3 turbine-powered modern passenger carrying planes in 
the military establishment, and we have none. 

Maybe the situations are different, but let me ask you this. What 
transport aircraft can carry the Thor missile right now ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. Both the 124 and the 133. 

Mr. Rosack. They could carry the Thor? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir; the 133 would have no problem what- 
ever. I would lke to clarify the record with respect to the movement 
of missiles that was mentioned a while ago. Mr. Roback, you left 
the impression with me that you thought we might be able to move 
them in broken-down components. 

I would like to point out that the manufacturer, the technical people 
involved maintain that only at the source of production, at the fac- 
tory, can they be properly assembled for quality control for nec essary 
tolerances, and so forth. 

They cannot be broken down and reassembled at a launching site 
because of the technical difficulties. 

This gives us an acute transportation problem of considerable di- 
mensions, especially with the two large missiles. 

Mr. Rosack. In terms of the total, considering the ground equip- 
ment that is required for a missilie and considering the parts that 
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are required, is it not a fact that the missile itself is a relatively small 
proportion of the airlift in the missile field ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrer. This is a fact, of course. But there are 
other components that go with the missile which are pretty nearly as 
big and as cumbersome and as weighty as the missile itself—sometimes 
greater in weight. 

_ Colonel Heptunp. By the way, we are going to be in a rough posi- 
tion here as long as we talk about missiles when we go to actually 
moving these units into the field. I think you probably all read the 
morning paper. This is going to be a terrific requirement for move- 
ment. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is that going to be a MATS responsibility or is that 
undetermined ? 

Colonel Hrptunp. It all depends on how we can move them. You 
know the pressure which is on to get them there now, or yesterday. 

Mr. Ropack. Hasn’t that been an AMC movement? 

Colonel Heptunp. They do not have the type of aircraft that 
would be able to really expedite the movement of missiles. 

Mr. Rosack. How about SAC? They don’t have them, but they 
may have them by the time they have the missiles, because they have 
got a long time to go. 

Colonel Heptunp. We have to wait and see who does it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You don’t have the mission of transporting the so- 
called pentomic divisions of the Army, do you? 

Colonel Heptunp. Whenever they move by air, they are moved by 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrer. There is no other force available to 
move them, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Then if I remember right, General Gavin—I hate 
to repeat something from memory like this—but General Gavin ex- 
pressed himself publicly before a committee, I believe, that he was 
very discouraged about the ability to move the divisions where he 
thought they might be needed. In fact, if I remember, he expressed 
himself that there just wasn’t any capacity—or at least adequate 
capacity—to do this transporting right at the present time. 

Mr. Suarp. I am afraid this is a matter of opinion—General 
Gavin’s opinion against the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I wouldn’t be qualified to pass on this. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Do they take the opposite position ? 

Mr. Swarr. I think undoubtedly individuals do. I think in almost 
any situation that we find ourselves in defensewise, someone will take 
an opposition to the decision that is made. 

But in view of the overall picture, when the final decision is made, 
of course they must accept it as proper decision. When the Joint 
Chiefs have deliberated and decided that under the circumstances this 
is adequate, the rest of us have very little to say except it must be 
adequate because they have studied it from all angles and they are 
technically qualified and their staff is technically qualified to analyze 
the problem. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Chairman, testimony was given earlier that 85 
percent of the MATS training was a system operation, system train- 
ing. What will MATS do if the user services do not have the money 
to buy the lift that is required for that system training? Do you 
then dosystem training on your own ? 
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General Wiutson. This will, of course, be a matter of concern to us 
because our training is not complete unless we haul people and things. 

Mr. Rosack. But you no longer have control over the operations to 
the extent that the users have the option to buy or not to buy. 

Colonel Hepiunp. This is a good question, and it has caused some 
soul searching in Headquarters Air Force, because if we depend upon 
the industrial fund to keep our D-day capability in being in peacetime 
and not enough dollars are coming into the industrial fund, something 
has got to give. 

There again we have no answer. We don’t know how this is going 
to turn out. 

Mr. Morean. Could this be accomplished under a training budget ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I would think just offhand it could be done 
through Air Force channels in some manner for the continued support 
of the force necessary for D-day operations. 

Mr. Morean. In the House appropriation hearings on Department 
of Defense appropriations for 1958 there is a summary statement of 
Air Force action to place MATS under an industrial fund. 

On page 1631 of the hearings it says, item 3: 

The level of airlift which should be maintained in time of peace must be 
directly related to the wartime requirements for airlift. This amount of airlift 
must be kept in being and viable. This viability will be maintained by Air 
Force resources to the extent necessary when user-budgeting derived funds are 
not sufficient. 

We are trying to determine the Air Force resources that will be 
used for that maintenance of the viability. 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know it hasn’t been determined be- 
cause we don’t know whether the user income to the industrial fund 
will fully support the force or not. I think only experience will be 
able to point that out. 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think we have anything in the budget for that 
contingency. 

Colonel Heptunp. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Suarp. We would have to probably go back for a supplemental 
appropriation in case of a contingency ; But we just hope it won’t 
arise. 

Colonel Hepiunp. The initial impact will be a draining down of the 
revolving fund, you see, to keep flying the flying hours, and when the 
$75 million goes down, it will be cause for a determination of some 
remedial action. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You won’t be able to use any of the $75 million for 
training, will you? 

Colonel Heptunp. The $75 million, as I pointed out yesterday, is 
a revolving fund to support the elements of expense of the MATS air 
transport mission. hey will support the flying-hour expenses 
other than those items which were mentioned yesterday—military 
pay and capital costs. 

So if we continue flying out our flying hour program, we will draw 
that money necessary for POL and civilian labor and so forth from 
the industrial fund account; and if the users don’t pour back enough 
into the industrial fund or the revolving fund, sooner or later it is 
going to work to a lower level. 
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Mr. Larscoms. Are you saying if the income is not sufficient to sup- 
ort your military mission, you will use portions of the $75 million 
for training purposes ? 

Mr, Suarp. I would think it would be very questionable that we 
should. I would think we would have to return to Congress in a case 
like that. 

Colonel Heptunp. This would be the first evidence that something 
isn’t in balance—is when the $75 million starts getting a little low. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I follow this? 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. Surely. 

Mr. Larscoms. Yesterday when we were discussing this industrial 
fund I believe I was asking about the justifications t that are going to 
be made to Congress to begin this industrial fund. Isn’t it expected 
that you will submit a statement to the Appropriations Committee 
which will show justifications by object ? 

Colonel Drtanry. No, sir. The way this will come about is that 
the three services will first justify their requirements for appropri- 
ated funds—Army, Navy, and Air. We will operate under the $75 
million working capital fund that has been set aside for us. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In the budget, every industrial fund has an item in 
it in a document that says “justification by object.” In there it in- 
cludes transportation of things, travel, utilities, and all the rest of the 
items. 

Colonel DeLanery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That are going to be pets against that industrial 
fund. Is not the industrial fund set up by MATS going to have such 
a justification before it is set up and in operation ! 

Colonel Heptunp. I am not the money man, but I am under the 
impression that this will be done, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You shake your head. You don’t think this will be 
done? 

Colonel Heptunp. I think perhaps you are asking these detailed 
comptroller questions, as far as I am concerned, of the wrong person. 

Mr. Liescoms. All I am trying to do—and I have been for 3 weeks— 
is to find out how you are going to set up the industrial fund to jus- 
tify what you are going to spend in the fund and the financial opera- 
tions of the industrial-fund cone ept. 

You must have to have some financial ideas in order to work out 
the program. It is my understanding, isn’t it, that the industrial 
fund is run like a business? In fact, you have a profit-and-loss con- 
cept to some extent. That is why it is being set up. 

Aren’t you going to estimate how this is going to operate? Are 
you just going to operate in a vacuum ? 

Mr. Sake. It would seem reasonable that we would. How detailed 
an estimate in the first year of operation, I don’t know how detailed 
that will be or whether it is considered to be too difficult to analyze. 

I think we had better get someone in from the Comptroller’s office 
of the Air Force where this is handled. I am not familiar with the 
exact setup except in principle, how the industrial fund works or how 
they justify it, This is handled in a different part of the Air Force 
under the Comptroller’s office, and the Assistant Secretary for Finan- 
cial Management. 

So I am not familiar with the details of how they justify this. We 
‘an obtain this information for you, though. 
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Mr. Lrpscoms. Have you any idea how much additional money has 
been asked for in the various services for travel and transportation 
of things because of the industrial-fund concept ? 

Mr. Suarpr. No, I have not. 

Mr. Lirscomr. Yesterday, I believe Colonel Hedlund or someone 
said that the different branches of the services had increased their 
— and their budgets for transportation of things because of the 
industrial-fund concept. 

Colonel Heptunp. I spoke to that point because of the obvious fact 
that since heretofore they have not budgeted for air transportation 
and in fiscal 1959 they must budget for air transportation, I deduced 
that they must have to have some more money. 

I do not know the exact quantities in the Army and Navy. I do 
know the extent to which we have computed our budget calculations 
within the Air Force. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then you finished off that statement by saying that 
there would necessarily be certain reduction in other funding ac- 
counts. Is that right? 

Colonel Heptunp. If I made that statement, it was with respect to 
the fact that when we in the Air Force and the Army and the Navy 
budget for moneys in our transportation accounts for air transporta- 
tion, which ev entu: ully will be paid into the revolving fund, it follows 
then that MATS will have less need for budget dollars to support 
their operations which will be supported out of the revolving fund, 
you see. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In other words, you are just going to transfer it to 
another account and deduct it from some other account. 

Mr. Suarpr. I think that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Can anyone tell me where in the budget document 
I can find the budget for the operation of MATS ? 

Mr. Suarp. I can’t tell you that. We can probably find that out. 
I think we can get that information for you aoe the Comptroller’s 
office. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is the same question I asked on February 3. 

Mr. Suarp. It is available in the Comptroller’s office in the indus- 
trial fund. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, as an individual, I would like to see 
what the increases are in the travel accounts and the transportation- 
of-things account, and see where the reduction was in the Air Force 
budget to handle this transition into an industrial fund concept. 

Mr. Suarp. I am sure these figures are available. Actually how 
accurate they are, I don’t know whether anyone knows at this time. 
This industrial fund concept is so new and so complicated in this 
particular area 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am not saying whether I want them accurate or 
inaccurate. All I want to do is to get something in front of us that 
we can see. 

Mr. Suarp. We can provide those for you. 

Mr. Lirscome. In effect you are asking Congress to set up a $75 
million fund and to put a blank check tag on it without any idea of 


how it is going to operate. Maybe $75 million isn’t enough to cover 
your training. 
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Colonel Heptunp. We started out asking for $100 million such as 
oe had when they started out back in 1949 under the industrial 
fund. 

I don’t know why $75 million or $100 million—if we consider that 
this is a cash fund, it is a bank account; and the user pays in to build 
up the account and it is paid out to support the carrier who provides 
the lift. That ismy understanding of it. 

Mr. Larscoms. It is not my understanding that the $75 million 
is to be used by the MATS transportation to cover their operating 
expenses. It is to set up a capital account to operate on. You will have 
income coming in and expenses outgoing. 

Mr. Suarp. It is supposed to remain at $75 million. 

Mr. Lipscoms. It is a revolving fund, but it isn’t set up to keep re- 
ducing. In fact, you will find industrial funds having money trans- 
ferred out of them for other uses in the Air Force, for instance, because 
they have too much income and not enough expenses. 

Mr. Suarp. They find out they have overestimated the size of the 
fund necessary. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. But surely if you are going to operate on an 
industrial fund concept on July 1, 1958, you must have some idea what 
is going to happen. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF COL. JOSEPH DELANEY, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Colonel Detaney. It is our estimate—and I say an estimate—at 
this stage of the game that we will do in MATS approximately $300 
million worth of business a year and that we will turn over this $75 
million about 4 times. 

We think that the $75 million will keep us operating and keep cash 
in hand, based on our estimate at the present time of how fast the 
people will pay their bills. We think that we will do $300 million 
worth of business. 

We can show you in figures how we arrived at that $300 million. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you feel, in other words, that the other branches 
of services or the Air Force included have put into their budget at 
this time approximately $300 million additional ? 

Colonel Dexanry. That is what I am guessing in order to be able 
to start the industrial fund off. I don’t know at this stage of the game 
from my level what they put into their budgets. But we are estimat- 
ing that that is about what the business based on past experience under 
a free operation will do. It is just a plain estimate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On that same theory, then, you would feel that the 
Air Force budget—if that is where MATS has been—will be reduced 
by $300 million ? 

Colonel Detaney. Yes, sir, not completely, because Air Force itself 
will have a certain amount of that lift; and whatever part that is that 
they want to buy from MATS will still be in there. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would suggest that you do some quick figuring, and 
look into this before the defense budget comes up before the House 
for action so you will know that you are on some good sound ground. 

Colonel DeLanry. We have estimated this. We are in a test at 
the present time trying it out ourselves, trying to accumulate the 
various data which we are only in the early stages of. 
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I will admit we are going to have a pretty hard time getting it 
accurately until such time as we know what all the services are going 
to require in the form of airlift. This is going to be the determining 
factor. We don’t know that at the present time. 

General Witson. Mr. Lipscomb, based on past experience, the Air 
Force is still the greatest user of MATS. Therefore, it follows that 
the greatest amount of money to pay for this airlift service to go into 
the industrial fund will come from the Air Force. 

The Army and the Navy have a lesser amount—that is, based upon 
past traffic we have been carrying. If we follow the same percentages 
of traffic, their budget will probably be along the lines of that amount 
of money to carry that lift or somewhere near that. But it will not 
be as much as the Air Force. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to see some figures submitted to the 
committee on how this concept of industrial fund will operate and 
where you are getting your figures and your estimates from and seeing 
something about it, without talking in generalities. 

Mr. Suarp. I would hope to be able to provide figures along these 
lines, the reduction of the Air Force budget because of the existence 
of the MATS industrial fund. 

That is one figure you would like to have, isn’t it? 

Mr. Liescoms. That is a part of it. 

Mr. Suarp. And what operating budget is presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee for the operation of the MATS industrial fund. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I think it would be a justification by object. 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t know what that term means exactly. 

Mr. Liescomns. Every account in the budget, with few exceptions, 
has a justification by object or classification by object—I don’t know 
the exact terminology—that shows to Members of Congress what the 
money which is appropriated, or what the fund, is going to be used 
and spent for. 

Colonel DeLanry. Here, sir, is where we are having a little trouble. 
Under normal budgeting procedure it is put in by objects, such things 
as TDY, civilian personnel, the purchase of gasoline, under different 
numbers—4 12, 433, and so forth. 

This is normal under appropriation fund budgeting. Tomy knowl- 
edge, though, under the industrial fund we will put in an operating 
budget which will be what we estimate to be the operating expenses; 
and these funds will not be earmarked by number. The money is in- 
terchangable in any way within the operation under the industrial 
fund. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is understandable. But you are going to have 
such a thing, aren’t you ? 

Colonel DeLaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swarr. That would be the operating budget that I was refer- 
ring to. The third factor 

Mr. Lipscoms. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Suarp. I think you were interested in is how much have the 
three services budgeted for the use of the MATS services. I don’t 
know whether this is available from the other two services yet, but I 
assume it probably is so. I don’t know whether we can get it, whether 
they keep it close to their chests or not. I don’t know. But I will try 
to find out that. 
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Mr. Larscoms. Each of them has increased their request to Con- 
gress for obligational authority in travel and transportation of things. 
There must be some reason that they increased it. 

Mr. Srarp. I am sure this is one of the reasons. I will attempt to 
find those three things and any more that you like. 

Mr. Lirscomn. That’s fine. Let’s start from there. 

Mr. Hortrretp. To clarify this in my own mind, as I understand it, 
the $75 millic» is really an operating fund and it is set up on the 
basis of a turnover of 4 times a year, this is in the expectation that 
you are going to do about $300 million worth of business and you feel 
that with the $75 million operating fund, you will have this fund 
replenished. 

As you spend it out in your operating expenses, you will have it re- 
plenished from the other departments in Defense on the basis of serv- 
ices rendered and billed. 

Colonel Devaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The operating capital fund, if you have made a 
correct estimate as to the amount of operating cash needed and the 
turnover needed and the business needed, will be fairly stable. It may 
go down a little and up a little from quarter to quarter, but it will be 
fairly stable because it will be replenished as it is spent. 

Colonel Detaney. That’s right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You won’t be able to know what you are doing 
until you accumulate some figures of record. In other words, you 
have to have the experience first before you can really break it down 
accurately. At the present time you can only estimate that you will 

‘arry so many tons of things and so many people, and that it will 
cost you so much for gasoline and so much for maintenance and civilian 
employ ees in the system, and so forth. 

Colonel Detaney. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You have undoubtedly arrived at your figures by 
considering the normal operating factors involved. 

Colonel Detanry. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Because it is an experiment, you could not yet give 
us the breakdown. But you should be able, I think, to give us “the 
object items upon which you have calculated your estimate. 

Mr. Swarr. I am sure those figures are available. 

Colonel Detanry. We can show you the way we are estimating that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Question 

What operating budget for fiscal year 1959 is to be presented to the Appropria- 
tion Committees for operation of the airlift service portion of MATS under an 
industrial fund? 


Answer 


As outlined by Mr. Sharp and other witnesses, DOD Directive 5160.2 has been 
amplified by the “Terms of Reference” (AFR 76-33/AR 59-40/OPNAVINST 
5410.7A/NAVMC 1145, dated September 17, 1957) and the starting date for the 
operation of the industrial fund has been rescheduled for July 1, 1958. 

The two basic directives mentioned above establish a basis for the develop- 
ment and implementation on July 1, 1958 of detailed directives, operating pro- 
grams and procedures for the industrial fund. These inter-related directives, 
programs and procedures include the industrial fund charter, organization and 
staffing pattern, concepts of operation, cross-service agreements, tariff rates, etc., 
and have involved not only the entire Air Staff and MATS, but also the Navy 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Although developed, none of these 
complex and interrelated tools have been completely coordinated and approved 
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by all interested agencies. However, the Air Force is confident that these actions 
can be completed and implemented on July 1, 1958. Im fact, many of these 
directives and procedures are currently in operation on a test basis. 

In view of the uncoordinated and unapproved status of many of the industrial 
fund directives, programs and procedures and the lack of directly relatable ex- 
pense data, the order of magnitude estimates shown below will be subject to 
change and refinement as revised procedures and current tests so dictate. Fur- 
ther, these expenses reflect only those funded expenses that are considered to be 
authorized under the Air Force proposed charter that is currently awaiting the 
approval of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The estimated expenses 
shown below are based primarily on the cost of producing airlift capability in 
consonance with the estimated amounts included in Department of Defense 
fiscal year 1959 budget estimates for procurement of airlift services from the 
MATS industrial fund. 


Expenses estimated to be incurred during fiscal year 1959 for the airlift service 
portion of MATS 


Civilian’ pay and alloWanees. . s2s20k ha ok ee es $22, 698, 000 
Temporary duty Creve. 0 a a eae 8, 770, 500 
Civilian permanent change of station__._.___.___-___---__---- aiid 20, 500 
Depot mistin@emsticOc. 26. ee a 65, 055, 000 
Cer aeUmar OPV II is. Co iC eae ee CS 114, 654, 000 
Wekw Iddnd' comtsweti no ie Se ee a a 2, 112, 500 
meepenge  DamGertaa ls os ee a 17, 145, 000 
Wael md WG s ae lh ah ee Se ine eS 86, 909, 000 
Miscoliancous eCEpenees....-.. 02a a ee eis 308, 500 

UC ce we LUe RL ES e a ee  so aes 317, 673, 000 


The above distribution by category is inclusive of those expenses to be financed 
initially by the industrial fund and those expenses associated with obtaining sup- 
port services through cross-service agreements. 

Question 

How much have the Services included in their fiscal year 1959 budget esti- 

mates for the procurement of airlift services from the MATS industrial fund? 


Answer Estimated amount 





BPG on a ein bs wnttibici neidncka pee eee ae $66, 900,000 
RONG sith ncn ninicin dich tina atanins bade pape cebdtipatinwiehtinistnccateragions 41, 857, 000 
TI I i an er Ria i a Se 201, 500, 000 
MR a a a Ra I al atte Me er rte ot 7, 416, 000 

Tote eos die eS Bee eee eis inileats 317, 673, 000 


Question 


What adjustments have been made in the Department of Defense fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate as a result of the planned application of an industrial fund 
operation to the airlift service portion of MATS on July 1, 1958? 


Fiscal year 1959 
Estimated net in- 
erease (+) or 
estimated net de- 


Answer crease (—) 
MARI ing sacs son Even aacion ba ayia sonaecnins alia i eee ee ee aie +$59, 900, 000 
NOE Ys ot ot ne eh i a a +28, 500, 000 
Aw: TierCOs ook kao a es a eas. —36, 500, 000 
Other, Office of Seeretary of Detenee... issn cede nasa +55, 000 
OCI, TIDE rc iepectiniinse cnthivnsatasensatga nape alienation +51, 955, 000 


PROVISION OF CASH WorRKING CAPITAL FoR AIRLIFT SERVICE, AIR Force 
INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Provision was made in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the transfer to the Air 
Force industrial fund from the Army stock fund the sum of $100 million to 
provide cash working capital for the industrialization of the Airlift Service 
portion of MATS. 
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The House Committee on Appropriations in Report No. 471, 85th Congress, 1st 
session, included the following regarding the proposed transfer: “* * * The 
committee considered it inadvisable to transfer funds from one Service to an- 
other, and accordingly requested the Department to take the necessary steps 
and submit a direct appropriation request through the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President to provide the funds necessary for these purposes. * * * It 
is recognized that additional funds will be needed in the Air Force industrial 
fund if the Military Air Transport Service is to be placed on an industrial fund 
operating basis. The committee has commented a number of times in the past 
on the desirability of putting the Military Air Transport Service under an 
industrial fund type operation. The fact that the committee has not acted on 
the budget request for working capital funds for this purpose does not indicate 
a change in that position. It is to be hoped that the Department will succeed 
in getting a budget estimate for this purpose through the Bureau of the Budget 
in time to be incorporated in the Department of Defense appropriation bill in 
the Senate.” 

A request was forwarded by the Office of the Secretary of Defense to the 
Bureau of the Budget for a direct appropriation in 1958 for the Air Force in- 
dustrial fund. The President sent a message to the President of the Senate 
on June 27, 1957 which was a draft of a proposed provision for the fiscal year 
1958 appropriation bill to delete the language relative to the fund transfer 
included in the fiscal year 1958 budget and to substitute the following: 

“The Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized to transfer to the Air Force 
industrial fund not to exceed $100 million from appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Defense available for obligation during the fiscal year 1958.” 

Public Law 850170, 85th Congress 71 Stat. 480), Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for 1958 contains the following language: 

“The Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized to transfer to the Air Force 
industrial fund not to exceed $75 million from appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force available for obligation during the fiscal year 1958. 


Mr. Morgan. While we are on this rate structure, I am still curious 
to find out how they arrived at the interim rate tariff. Colonel 
Delaney yesterday testified that for fiscal year 1957 the military cost 

er ton-mile, which is the cost of operation accumulated before the 
industrial fund, now is 22 cents per ton-mile available, and 29 cents 
per ton-mile utilized, the latter being the figure that is applicable here 
because that is the true cost of operation. 

Then in breaking that down to cost per passenger ton-mile, we were 
advised earlier that this is 3.2 cents per passenger ton-mile. Colonel 
Hedlund testified yesterday that the interim tariff rate is to be 33.7 
cents per passenger ton-mile in the Atlantic and 34.2 cents per pas- 
senger ton-mile in the Pacific. 

If we will just limit this to passengers, the Air Force uses the figure 
9 passengers per ton. If you divide the 9 into 34.2, you come up 
with 3.8 cents per passenger mile, which is six-tenths of a cent greater 
than the cost of operational expense for fiscal year 1957. 

How do you arrive at this 34.2 cents if it isn’t based on actual oper- 
ating experience ? 

Colonel Heptunp. May I speak to the 34.2 cents? First you should 
recognize that this guidance to the three services with respect to tariff 
rate had to be provided them last August for their initial budget 
computation. 

At that time we did not know the extent to which we would use 
military versus commercial after July 1, 1958. We don’t know today 
the extent to which we will use military versus commercial—the 
mix, that is. 

It was our best considered judgment at the time, based upon past 
experience, the past mix of military versus commercial, plus a few 
good judgment factors ground in to perhaps be on the safe side, that 
these were the best figures from which to start. 
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I pointed out yesterday that these will be modified and brought 
more in consonance with actual operating costs as we get under 
industrial fund operation. They can be off a little bit. 

Mr. Rieutman. Mr. Chairman, to clarify this: You people started 
out with a request for $100 million, based, as I understand, on what 
someone said MSTS had used or requested. Am I correct in that? 

Colonel Heptunp. I made the statement that I believe MSTS did 
start with $100 million. 

Mr. Rresc~man. All right. You have arrived at a figure of $75 
million to put into this fund. You have no definite figures that you 
could you base that on, have you ? 

Colonel Detaney. Estimates. 

Mr. Rreutman. Those are all purely estimates, aren’t they ? 

Colonel Detanry. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Rrentman. Now you are moving into a position where you are 
going to be confronted with requests from the other three services for 
your service. Your aim will be to have on hand as near as you can 
this $75 million all the time, to expend for your own training and 
other activities. That fund will be replenished as often as the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force require your services and you bill them. 

Now, in this activity you are going to constantly try: to se rates 
that will never deplete this $75 million. Am I correct, in that, sir? 

Colonel Detanry. Right. 

Mr. Rreutman. And in those rates will be the continuation of the 
service, the maintenance of the service of MATS? 

Mr. Suarp. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rirentman. Until that has been established, and you have 
had some experience, you just can’t come up with any accurate figure 
as to what your rates are going to be or how they are going to fluc- 
tuate, whether they are going to go up or down. 

Am I correct in that observation ? 

Mr. Srarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. Isn’t that pretty plainly about where you stand 
today ? 

“Colonel Deanery. That’s exactly where we stand, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. And you are really giving estimates, and you have 
tried to pick them—I don’t know where you got them from, but you 
have just tried to come up with an estimate to start with. 

Mr. Suarp. That’s correct. 

Mr. Rreuiman. I think this would fortify Mr. Lipscomb’s position. 
Then of course the Army and the Navy and the Air Force are the ones 
that have got to justify something in their budget as to what their 
costs are going to be for their transportation services and what they 
are going to request from MATS. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is a rather fluid sort of a 
situation right at the moment because we didn’t keep our cost records 
in the same way before the industrial fund as we do now. So there is 
some estimating going on. 

Mr. Rrestman. Under this new system you are going to be required 
to keep books and you are going to be able in a year’s experience or 
two, to come up with figures that can justify the need for the rates 
that you have set and for the maintenance and operation of MATS? 

Colone! Wixson. That’s right. 
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Colonel Detanery. That’s right, yes. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. Now I am going to ask you a question. Where is 
the element of compulsion on “MATS to furnish the services that you 
are going to furnish on a fair basis? In other words, your rates are 
going to be set on a cost of the services that you render. Let us as- 
sume that the services that you render could be rendered by a com- 
mercial company for X number of dollars. And let us assume, after 
a couple of years of experience, that we find out that your services are 
costing X—14 or X-%4 or X—plus 10 percent—any amount more than 
you could buy the services for from commercial carriers. 

Then at this point what compulsion is there for you to become more 
efficient? You just charge up the difference between the value of 
the commercial service that you are rendering and you take that dif- 
ference and say, “Well, this is DOD cost. This is just our national 
defense cost.” It would seem likely to me there would be very little 
compulsion on your part to do anything except just to raise your rates 
to the Army and the Navy, and they in turn would come back to 
Congress and ask for more money to take care of the increased rates. 

So if you don’t run an efficient operation, then the taxpayer pays 
for it. 

Colonel Deanery. Once a year at a minimum we will get a com- 
plete management audit by the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Hoxirreip. I understand. 

Colonel Detanry. Second, every rate or every tariff that we put 
out must be approved up through the channels to the Department of 
Defense before it can be ch: wrged. 

Third, the operating budget will be presented to the Congress 
every year. 

Mr. Hox trier. I think the industrial fund idea is a good idea be- 
cause it is going to pinpoint to a certain extent the efficiency of your 
operation. Providing you don’t have so many elements in your opera- 
tion which you just automatically charge off and say “Well, this is 
part of the training cost of MATS. This is part of having a force in 
readiness,” and all that sort of thing. 

If you do charge higher rates, you are either going to have to in- 
crease your efficiency or just accept the rates and say “Well, this is 
just like the cost of tanks and other things that has got to be borne,” 
and therefore there would be no real compulsive competitive pressure 
upon you to render an efficient commercial-type operation. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, that is true. This is one of the great 
difficulties in operating any of the activities of the Defense Depart- 
ment really. In the first place, you are trying to run a business with 
no profit and loss statement, and that is an awfully hard thing to do. 
I have been in business and I don’t know how in the world I would do 
it year after year with no profit and loss statement. 

In the second place, you have a lot of captive customers who on the 
whole can’t go anywhere else for their business, so that it is very 
difficult, and here comes the need for the General Accounting Office 
to watch the operation and see if they can’t find that it is inefficient. 
Our management techniques in the Air Force—that is one of the jobs 
that I will ‘be supposed to do—require that we try to find out whether 
this thing is running reasonably efficiently or whether they are just 
adding the cost. You will be interested in finding out. 
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We hope that there will be plenty of people interested enough to 
see that it is run reasonably efficiently. 

Mr. Houtrretp. When you once get this thing on the industrial fund 
basis, we are going to be able to pinpoint, I think, the cost of your 
operation a lot more than we are at the present time. I still think 
maybe that there should be some type of a yardstick, a competitive 
yardstick maintained along with it. I suppose we can always use the 
experience figures of commercial companies, if there are any of them 
left, asa vesdalah against your operation. 

If you don’t have very much augmentation by competitive bid in 
your operation, and if you take over all this carrying, you are also 
going to eliminate the yardstick, it seems to me. 

Mr. Suarpe. That’s right. We haven’t been taking it all over. I 
think we still have plenty of yardsticks. Of course the trouble is, I 
think, if it turns out that the MATS industrial fund rate structure is 
lower than the commercial, they will say we have been juggling our 
books. And if it is higher, they will say we are inefficient. 

I don’t know how we are going to win at this, but we are going 
totry. Weare going totry anyway. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Your rates should be lower if you get your capital 
investment furnished you free and all your manpower furnished you 
free ; it ought to be lower to start with. 

Mr. Suarp. It ought to be lower; IL agree with you. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Quite a bit lower. 

Mr. MorcGan. Mr. Chairman, could we ask the Air Force to give us 
cost comparison figures on their contract airlift during fiscal year 
1957 and the contracts in existence in 1958 so that we could compare 
that with the 29 cents per ton-mile cost experience of MATS over 
fiscal year 1957 civilian? 

Mr. Driscotn. It depends on which type of contract you are talking 
about. We have the call type and the firm contract. 

Mr. Morgan. Can you give us the firm and then the average on the 
call contracts ¢ 

Mr. Driscott. We would have to go into area on calls. But taking 
on the Travis to Tokyo operation of the Flying Tiger firm operation 
in the Pacific, I believe the figure has been given to the committee 
of 13 cents per ton-mile. That is an accurate figure for that particular 
service on that particular route. 

However, under the call service, they vary by operator and we have 
paid as high as 25 cents per ton-mile, and this is for cargo. 

Mr. Morean. Have you utilized the expansion clause to the maxi- 
mum on the Flying Tiger contract at the 13-cent level ? 

Mr. Driscoti. We have in 2 months. It all depends again on 
requirements. If we have a requirement for the cargo across the 
Pacific between Travis and Tokyo, we use that contract first. On the 
passenger operations, you will find that the firm contracts in the 
Atlantic, for example, they are on a per passenger delivered basis, and 
the firm contractor’s rate of $105 per passenger delivered New York 
to Rhein-Main, we have paid that same contractor under a call con- 
tract during the same month of operation $164 per head between the 
same 2 points. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Was this because you had a small number on the 
plane or 
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Mr. Driscoitn. No, it actually is a full planeload. His price of 
$105 was based upon a volume that he was assured of receiving, which 
was a guaranty to him of 1,235 passengers per month. But then we 
went into the call service. His rate was $164 per passenger. 

Mr. Morean. Doesn’t that show the inherent advantages in the long- 
term contracts over the call contract ? 

Mr. Driscoty. It certainly does, and that is why we went to the firm 
contracts. However, the requirements still fluctuate month by month 
and you can only take your base requirement which is stable and place 
under a firm contract. 

Mr. Morgan. Have you utilized the expansion clause of your At- 
lantic contract to the maximum allowable? 

Mr. Driscott. To my knowledge, we have used maximum expansion 
under Seaboard & Western’s contract every month that we have had 
that contract in existence. That expansion is 1,900 passengers. 

Mr. Morean. Does the Air Force have figures on the total ton-miles 
of airlift provided by all of the Air Force commands during fiscal 
year 1957 ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I don’t know as I understand what you mean 
by Air Force command. 

Mr. Moraan. Air Force airplanes, military airplanes. Are there 
figures available on the total tonnage lifted by all types of military 
airplanes, whether it be MATS, SAC, AMC, TAC, Training Com- 
mand, or others and whether it be on a scheduled basis or on an oppor- 
tune basis. 

Mr. Suarp. I doubt if those figures are available. 

Colonel Heptunp. With certain restrictions. We have that which 
has been carried by MATS; the tonnage figures or the amount of 
workload that has been performed by AMC’s, LSS’s, and SAC’s— 
SSS’s I believe is a matter of record. The extent to which admin- 
istrative aircraft assigned to various commands provide airlift of 
people and a package of two here or there on an opportune basis is 
not available. 

Mr: Morean. Could you supply us what you have for fiscal year 
1957 and the first half of 1958 on these various commands and the 
airlift provided by them ? 

Mr. Morean. It is hard for us to understand, Mr. Secretary, how 
you can make a determination as to whether or not the Air Force 
is complying with a recommendation of the Senate that 40 percent 
of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of cargo, shall be allo- 
cated to the civil carriers, unless you have all of the figures, all of 
the airlife provided by the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Heptunp. Didn’t Mr. Chavez make that very clear in this 
letter you referred to yesterday, that he was referring to the work- 
loadon MATS? Oram Iinerror? 

Mr. Morean. That’s right. But previously Secretary Sharp in- 
terpreted that as meaning the overall Department of Defense require- 
ments, and stated that the Air Force felt that they had complied 
with this recommendation, and he cited statistics showing these per- 
centages. 

Mr. Suarp. I wouldn’t be at all surprised if you couldn’t find a 
small amount of airlift that might not be included in those figures. 
There certainly are certain administrative aircraft in the overseas 
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commands that carry both the commanding officer and his staff 
somewhere and carry along a certain amount of cargo to that field 
at the time they go. There are a certain number of emergency 
operations where aircraft are out of commission for parts, where 
we may in some emergency cases send a special airplane to a depot to 
carry some parts toa SAC base or something of that kind. 

These things would be very hard to include. I don’t know how 
in the world we would ever get up all of those figures. I think we 
substantially have, though, by far the largest part of the total airlift 
that the Air Force takes. 

Mr. Moraan. The point I was trying to make Mr. Secretary, is that 
it is very difficult to make a determination on a formula basis. 

Mr. Suarp. It certainly is. I will agree with you on that. It is 
awfully hard to get all these figures. 

Mr. Ropack. In the event that the formula were to be applied as 
requested by the Senate committee, would you utilize ton-miles or 
would you utilize tons carried and passengers carried? The alterna- 
tive would make a big difference in percentages. 

Colonel Heptunp. You should use ton-miles, I would think, al- 
though any proposition of applying 20-40 would be extremely diffi- 
cut. 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrer. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far 
from the subject, I would like to make a comment on Mr. Morgan’s an- 
ticipated comparison between the rates or the cost of MATS versus 
the commercial cost. I would like to ask that the committee, when con- 
sidering these, take into account that the MATS figure of 29 cents a 
ton-mile utilized is a worldwide figure, which has been taken from 
the average of all MATS routes—including the inefficient ones, such 
as those up to Thule and what not—and all kinds of airplanes; these 
figures are not broken out by individual routes or individual types 
of aircraft. 

Another important factor to be taken into account there is the fact 
that any figure quoted for commercial augmentation of MATS will 
not include a cost for loading those airplanes. 

That is all I have, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently received.) 

Traffic statistics from Air Force commands, other than MATS, have never 
been requested by Headquarters United States Air Force. Reports are not 
Submitted nor are raw data available in the field. Without the basic data, 
recapitulation is not possible. 

Mr. Morean. Before we leave the statistics area, I would like to 
determine for sure whether or not such training flights as the C-118 
flight from McGuire to Long Beach and return are included in the 
statistics on airlift provided ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrrr. No. 

General Witson. No, they are not. 

Mr. Morean. Weren't there passengers on the plane that crashed 
that were on orders? 

General Witson. They were on orders, but that was opportune lift. 
This was across the country and it was a training flight that is not 
counted as part of our overseas commitments of carrying passengers. 

Mr. Morean. Still, if those people on orders had traveled by commer- 
cial means, it would have been reported as a DOD requirement that 
was augmented or filled by civil carriers. 
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General Wutson. Not necessarily, Mr. Morgan, because a lot of these 
people were simply on leave and they have no authority to draw upon 
the Government for money to defray expenses on leave for travel. 

Mr. Houirtevp. How are you going to take these hitchhikers, these 
opportune flight people, when you get into this industrial fund? Are 
you going to charge for every one of those riders? Are you going 
to charge the service ? 

General Wirson. This opportune lift is very probably going out 
of “4 picture in a great many instances when we go into the industrial 
fund. 

Mr. Houiriew. I was going to say, you have a plane out at Los 
Angeles, for instance, and the Navy says, “We have 10 men or 20 
men—whatever it is—that we want you to bring back, MATS.” You 
show up there with a plane and there is a bunch of boys there that want 
to come back. They have been on leave. What happens to the indus- 
trial funding of those boys? 

Are they going to be carried free like they have been in the past ? 
Are you going to render a bill to the service agency that they come 
from ? 

General Wiison. Under present regulations, Mr. Chairman, we 
will not charge for that because this in the area of training which is 
already included anyway in the industrial fund costing. 

It is just simply too difficult to ever refuse a military man passage 
back to his home station when there are seats available that he could 
use. These flights are carried in that 15-percent category of training 
for the crew. That cost is already chargeable to the industrial fund 
and is a part of the costs by which the tariff is ultimately computed. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. This is aside from the regular line of questioning, 
but I think it might be all right to put it on the record as long as we 
called attention to this plane that crashed out at Norwalk. I suppose 
you gentlemen have been advised that the Navy has issued a regula- 
tion or directive in which they require all of the training planes from 
the Los Alamitos Air Base to go out over the ocean and achieve an 
altitude of 6,000 feet before they fly over Los Angeles. They are pro- 
hibited to fly over the Los Angeles metropolitan area unless they are 
above the 6,000 feet. 

If this regulation had been in force, those boys on that MATS plane 
would have been alive today, probably. 

We have directed letters to the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Secretary of the Army, and anyone else that is operating planes, and 
ask them, wherever possible, to promulgate regulations along this line, 
where military training planes are operating close to metropolitan 
areas, 

I believe if that is done—if it can be done—we might cut down at 
least this one hazard of training planes flying in the thick metropoli- 
tan airlane areas. 

(See appendix, exhibit C, p. 809.) 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Holifield, while we are on this subject, the Navy, 
after the testimony by General Caldara, Air Force Flight Safety Di- 
rector, submitted a presentation on safety trends in naval aviation. 
They have asked that this be inserted in the record of our hearing. 
You might want to question them on this at a later date in a separate 
hearing. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. We will place it in the record at the proper place 
determined by the staff where it should go. 

(See appendix, exhibit A, p. 789.) 

There is one question I want to ask before we adjourn. Does the 
Defense Department have figures compiled to show the percentage of 
lift carried by civilian carriers in the Berlin and Korean airlifts? 
We were given those figures from the civilian carriers at about 50 per- 
cent level. 


If possible, if you have those compiled 

Mr. Driscotn. We have some statistics compiled on them. I be- 
lieve we are in dollar volume rather than in actual tons of cargo and 
passengers. But I am certain we have the dollar volume by carrier. 


Mr. Houirretp. Will you furnish us whatever figures you have on 
those two areas ¢ 


General Witson. We will be glad to do so. 

Colonel Heptunp. With respect to the Berlin airlift, we had them 
going across the Atlantic but not in the Berlin airlift itself. I as- 
sume you meant in backup from the United States to Germany ? 

Mr. Houtrietp. Yes. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Actually commercial support during this period was employed on the trunkline 
route between the west coast and Tokyo. It was not employed between Japan and 
the combat area in Korea. The MATS fleet remained deployed to all segments 
of overseas routes worldwide. This military policy was followed in order that 
MATS capability be available for worldwide rotation deployment of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, support of all Departmentof Defense overseas theaters, and 
for instant use should the Korean conflict spread to other areas. 

The average number of commercial aircraft augmenting MATS capability 
during the Korean operation was 60. A high of 66 commercial aircraft were 
used in August 1950. During this period the MATS worldwide operational 
transport fleet consisted of 317 4engine aircraft. The percentage of commercial 
to total aircraft available to MATS is therefore 16 percent. 

Analysis of traffic movement data shows that the commercial aircraft lifted 
25 percent of worldwide military requirements during the period July 1950 
through June 1953. This was accomplished with 16 percent of the 4-engine 
transport aircraft available to MATS at that time. The higher rate of utiliza- 
tion obtained by the commercial carriers accounted for this accomplishment. 
Considering only the trunkline segments between the west coast and Tokyo, com- 
mercial capability actually accounted for 70 percent of the westbound lift 
rather than 50 percent as has been stated. Furthermore, this was accomplished 
with 60 aircraft which amounted to about 35 percent of the aircraft MATS 
had committed in the whole Pacific area. What percentage of the MATS 
Pacific Fleet was committed specifically to the Korean operation is difficult to 
establish. Should the Military Establishment have elected to use MATS in the 
Pacific area and commercial lift elsewhere, civil aircraft would not have partic- 
ipated in the Korean operation at all. 

Records ot commerical augmentation during the period of the Berlin airlift 
have been retired. However, trunkline routes were followed and all commercial 
flights terminating at Frankfurt. Contract carriers did not fly through the 
corridor to Berlin itself. 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, we have had testimony earlier from 
Mr. Sayen of the Airline Pilots Association on the fluctuation of the 
Reserve policy in the Department of Defense. I believe Mr. Kay is 
here to give us some information on this Reserve policy as it affects 
employees of the civil airlines. 

We have just a few questions we would like to ask him on this. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Kay, Mr. Sayen testified on January 14 that under 
present programs, many of the members of his organization, some 
holding ranks at the level of brigadier general, Navy captain, or 
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colonels, are unable to determine whether in the event of an emerg- 
ency they will be called to serve in their Reserve capacity, in CRAF or 
inWASP. Hestated that in June 1956 the Air Force adopted a policy 
requiring that all airline pilots be dropped from the Ready Reserve. 
As a result of much opposition to this program, implementation of 
the policy has been temporarily withheld. 

Since his testimony we have also received a letter from an indi- 
vidual who stated 10 days ago—this letter was dated January 26: 

Ten days ago I received a letter from the Air Reserve Records Center located 
in Denver, Colo., advising me that I had been placed on the Inactive Status List 
because of nonparticipation in the Reserve program. This letter also advised 
me as to how I might again become a member in good standing. 

Receipt of this letter was acknowledged and I, at that time, requested informa- 
tion on the Air Force Extension Oourse Institute. This method of participation 
seems to be the only way in which I may earn retirement points in order to be a 
member of the Reserve in good standing. 

Prior to November 1955 I was a member of the 442d Troop Carrier Wing 
(Ready Reserve) based at what is now Richards Gebaur Air Force Base, Grand- 
view, Mo. At this time I was transferred to Cairo, Egypt, by my company, 
Trans World Airlines. This transfer naturally forced me to request assignment 
to another status in the Reserve. 

The personnel section of the 442d Troop Carrier Wing assured me I could 
rejoin the unit if a vacancy existed when I returned to the United States. Upon 
my return, in November 1956, I applied for reinstatement in the wing. I was 
informed that I was no longer eligible to participate as a member of this type of 
unit because of my civilian occupation, airline pilot. 

In 1946, when this was first organized, without pay and without airplanes to 
fly, I was a member. When the Korean confiict came about, I spent a tour of 
duty in Korea. My residence is now in Anaheim, Calif., and I have just recently 
been rejected from joining the Reserve unit at Long Beach Air Force Base because 
of my affiliation with the airlines. The officers that I spoke with assured me 
that my experience would be of benefit to the organization, but because of the 
ruling about airline personnel, I could not possibly be considered. 

The fact that I have been denied any further participation in the Reserve pro- 
gram because of my civilian field of endeavor is rather appalling to me. 

This is signed by Mr. John B. Stapler, Anaheim, Calif. 

Can you tell us what the existing policy is in the Department of 
Defense as determined by the Reserve Forces Policy Board ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT KAY, DIRECTOR, MANPOWER SUPPLY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Kay. Mr. Morgan, there is no policy within the Department 
of Defense, and there is no policy at the present time within the Air 
Force, so far as I know—although they had a policy of that kind 
before—which would force out a pilot from the Ready Reserve solely 
because of his employment in the civil airlines. 

There may be other reasons why a person is not acceptable in the 
ready reserve. In that particular case my own recommendation would 
be that it should be calciel to the Air Force to see whether it was 
properly handled and still complies with Air Force policy. 

I would like to make a general statement, if I may, as to the status 
of CRAF manpower planning, of which Mr. Sayen spoke. 

I can make some brief general remarks if you wish about the status 
of the entire program, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, the Air Force has been the action agent and is the 
action agent for CRAF within the Department of Defense. The 
manpower aspect of CRAF was referred to our Office, the Office of 
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the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Re- 
serve, because the military services could not agree on a uniform policy 
in regard to the Reserve status of persons in the Ready Reserve who 
are pilots or who hold other critical jobs in the airline industry. 

After considerable study we developed a plan last fall which we 
believe will solve the problem. In the closing months of last year 
each of the military services formally concurred in the plan and we 
got agreement also from the Reserve Forces Policy Board, which is a 
statutory board advisory to the Secretary of Defense on all Reserve 
matters. 

The Board, as you may know, consists of representatives of Re- 
serve organizations as well as officials of the Military Establishment. 

Last month we sent this plan to Mr. Hardeen, who is the Admin- 
istrator of the Defense Transport Administration of the Department 
of Commerce; and our proposal at that time was that we use the 
DATA committee structure in presenting this plan to the airlines and 
to the representatives of the airline employees. 

Mr. Hardeen has agreed to call the carriers and the unions together 
at an early date, probably next month. 

Now we come to the plan itself. It is extremely simple in concept. 
First, the air transport industry will be asked to institute a system 
of volunteeri ing for CRAF mobilization assignments and will be asked 
to make such assignments in peacetime. 

This procedure will be applicable to flight personnel. It will alse 
be used for support personnel in those occupations appearing on the 
List of Critical Civilian Occupations developed by the Department 
of Labor to the extent that such personnel will be assigned by the 
industry to MATS bases. 

The sense of this point is that if CRAF is really to be ready to go 
immediately after M-day, the personnel to man the CRAF must be 
identified right now and personnel arrangements made right now— 
that is, in advance of M-day 

Second, the military departments will remove all persons from the 
Ready Reserve who volunteer for and are accepted for CRAF assign- 
ments upon notification of such assignments by the industry. 

Such persons will be screened from the Rez dy Reserve to the Stand- 
by Reserve. The sense of this point is that a person can’t be in 2 places 
at 1 time. He can’t be expected to be available for recall in the Ready 
Reserve immediately after M-day and available also for immediate 
use by CRAF. Both CRAF a the Ready Reserve must know at all 
times precisely whom they can count on if they are to fulfill their 
mobilization responsibilities effettiv ely. 

Third, the air transport industry will be asked to periodically re- 
view the assignments to CRAF and maintain them on a current basis. 
Those persons who had been removed from the Ready Reserve as the 

result of CRAF assignments and who subsequently were relieved 
of those assignments ‘will be subject to transfer back to the Ready 
Reserve. The industry must promptly notify the military depart- 


ments of those military reservists whose assignments to CRAF are 
terminated. 


We see these advantages in the plan: 


First, requirements for the Ready Reserve and CRAF could be met 
without adversely affecting each other in a substantial way. 
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Second, the decision as to whether a person remains in the Ready 
Reserve or is removed therefrom rests entirely with the individual. 
He will be screened out of the Ready Reserve Sonwnes he is employed 
in the air transport industry only if he volunteers for and is accepted 
for a CRAF assignment. Otherwise he can continue in the Ready 
Reserve so long as requirements exist for his services. This over- 
comes the stumbling block in previous considerations of the problem 
wherein it was proposed that all Ready Reservists employed in the 
air transport industry be removed from the Ready Reserve—many 
against their will, and even though Ready Reserve requirements ex- 
isted for their services. 

The third advantage we see is that mobilization of CRAF would be 
expedited since assignments of flight crews and supporting personnel 
would be made in peacetime rather than beginning on M-day. 

Fourth, the necessary training to develop and maintain proficiency 
in military support operations could be conducted in accordance with 
CRAF plans for the limited number of persons needed for CRAF 
assignments rather than for the entire work force. 

May I say in conclusion that in working out this plan we feel that 
we in the Defense Establishment have gotten our own house in order. 
We now have a uniform policy under which all the military services 
are committed to screen out of the Ready Reserve those critical air- 
line personnel who volunteer for and are accepted for CRAF assign- 
ments. 

We feel that the industry—that is, the airline managements and 
their employees—must now do their part. The whole plan is not 
actionable unless they do. 

In our opinion the industry should move forward along the lines 
of peacetime preidentification of CRAF personnel if we are to im- 
prove our manpower readiness. 

As I have stated, it is our intention to discuss all these matters very 
thoroughly with the industry at a very early date. Thank you. 

Mr. Morean. In the meantime, has there been any instruction is- 
sued to the military services to hold in abeyance any change in their 
policy on reservists ? 

Mr. Kay. The Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps did not have 
the policy of which you speak. The Air Force, which tried the pol- 
icy and later suspended it, has not reinstituted it, pending the Defense 
Department consideration of the whole problem. This is where we 
stand now in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Morcan. When did the Air Force suspend the policy ? 

Mr. Kay. I believe possibly some people Ree the Air Force can 
tell you. 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrer. I am not sure, sir, but I believe it was 
December 1956 or January 1957—somewhere along there. 

Mr. Morean. The reason I ask, I have General Order No. 65 dated 
15 November 1957 from Headquarters, First Air Force, United States 
Air Force, Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y. This covers the several 
Air Force Reserve units and they are being inactivated. 

One of them was the 81st Troop Carrier Squadron at Greer Air 
Force Base at Manchester. 


j 
j 
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Then, at approximately the same time, or just prior to that, there 
was an activation of the 732d Troop Carrier Squadron with the fol- 
lowing special instructions : 

No air crew personnel, key support personnel, and those in key managerial 
positions in the civil air transport industry will be assigned to a detached unit, 
retained or activated incident to this reorganization, unless he is the only in- 
dividual qualified to fill the position. 

In this connection, attention is invited to paragraph 4 (d) (a) of a letter,: 
July 2, 1956, subject: Reserve assignment policy for Air National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve personnel employed in the air transport industry. 

If this is the case, it would appear that certain headquarters of the 
Air Force have not complied with the cancellation of the policy of 
1956. 

Mr. Kay. Will you comment on that, Col. Potter? : 

Lieutenant Colonel Porrer. I would like to refresh my memory a 
bit, but I will try and speak extemporaneously here. 

The cessation of the policy for screening ready reservists—who hold 
critical airline jobs—into the inactive or standby reserve was also 
accompanied by instructions which said that no new personnel would 
be put into the ready reserve pending a resolution of this overall 
policy. 

In other words, if a man was in the ready reserve, he would be 
left alone after cessation of the policy, but no new people would be 
taken in until we had sorted it out at DOD level. 

Therefore, if the situation you described exists, it is because. it 
seemed appropriate to avoid having any new people put into the ready 
reserve from a critical airline category. 

Mr. Morean. Has the Department of Commerce declared the air- 
line industry to be an essential activity, Mr. Kay? 

Mr. Kay. I believe it has. 

Mr. Morgan. Or has the Department of Labor listed aircrew mem- 
bers of civil air transportation on the critical occupation list ? 

Mr. Kay. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Morecan. When was that done? 

Mr. Kay. The Department of Labor has had an activity of deter- 
mining critical civilian occupations that are expected to be in short 
supply during the mobilization period for many years. The last pub- 
lication date of the most recent amendment I cannot give you, but it 
could be as long as a year or two ago. 

This list is continually being revised and perfected. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Secretary, this morning’s meeting will conclude 
the hearings of the subcommittee into this matter at this time. The 
record will be held open for the receipt of the information which has 
been requested. 

Also, it will be held open for such communications as we may wish 
to address to you on these subjects that we have been interested in, 
after a perusal of the last few days’ testimony. 

Also, the committee will extend to you the courtesy of supplying any 
additional statement which you wish to present if you think that any- 
thing has been left out that you would like to have in the record, to 
present the position of the Air Force to better advantage. 

In closing the hearings, I want to thank you on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the staff for the fine cooperation that we 

21020—58——51 
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have had from you and the members of the staff in furnishing us mate- 
rial which we have requested, and for your responsiveness to the 
questions which we have asked. 

These hearings, I think, have given the committee a better concept 
of this problem. I am hoping that out of the hearings there will come 
some constructive suggestions which will be of assistance to the indus- 
oe = also to the Air Force in the discharge of its mission under 

TS. 

Mr. Suarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the Air Force, I would 
like to express our appreciation of the fair and open attitude taken by 
all members of the committee in this hearing. We appreciate any 
suggestions that you have offered and may offer. 

e will attempt to improve our operations accordingly. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. I might say recently we made 26 recommendations 
“ the Department of Defense, and they agreed substantially with 25 
of them. 

We don’t expect to keep up that batting average. 

Mr. Suarp. That is a pretty good average. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But we will try to make such suggestions and rec- 
ommendations as we do make as constructively as we know how for 
your consideration. 

Mr. Suarp. I know you will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee hearings were con- 


cluded.) 








APPENDIX 


ExHisir A—SAFETY TRENDS IN NAVAL AVIATION 


This presentation has been prepared to provide a general background of the 
naval aviation safety program (including the Marine Corps) and to provide 
information on the progress which has been attained by the Navy in the preven- 
tion of aircraft accidents. 

The naval aviation safety program is aimed at the reduction in losses in man- 
power and material in order to achieve the highest degree of combat effective- 
ness. The fundamental concept of aviation safety in the Navy is that it is the 
direct responsibility of command from the Secretaries of the Navy to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, to all of the officers of the Chief of Naval Operations and of 
the bureaus, and extending on down through the chain of command to the most 
junior crewman in an operating squadron. It must be emphasized at the outset, 
that the primary responsibility of the Navy is the accomplishment of its assigned 
combat air mission. Safety, per se, can never be the objective of the Navy’s air 
operations. However, the combat effectiveness of naval aviation is directly re- 
lated to the effectiveness of its accident prevention effort. 

The Navy is intensely aware of the limited national resources, the limited 
trained personnel, limited industrial capacity, and the national wealth available 
for the conduct of its mission. The effects on morale and combat efficiency 
resulting from the loss of its human resources cannot be effectively measured, 
nor can a dollar sign be placed upon it. Losses of equipment can be measured in 
terms of dollar value and replacement cost; however, our greater concern is the 
attrition of combat capability which is represented by aircraft accidents. 

The preservation of the Navy’s combat capability is the constant concern of 
every naval commander. For the fifth consecutive year, the Navy aircraft 
accident frequency has followed a downward trend. This statement does not 
mean that the accident situation is'any less important to the Navy nor that 
the Navy is complacent or satisfied with its record. Before analyzing the sig- 
nificant progress and achievement of the Navy in aircraft accident prevention, 
an understanding of certain terminology pertinent to the Navy’s air operations is 
required. 

Measurement of flight-hours begins when landing gear leaves the decks and 
ends with the shutdewn of the aircraft powerplant. Navy aircraft accident rates 
are based upon the frequency of occurrences in 10,000 flight-hours. A major 
accident is one in which the aircraft is lost or the aircraft damaged so as to 
require overhaul or the repair or replacement of major components. Although 
flight time begins with the wheels leaving the ground during takeoff, aircraft 
accidents are chargeable at any time from first engine start until such time as 
engines are shut down upon termination of flight. 

Chart 1 shows the historical Navy accident rates for the past 22 years. The 
shaded area on this chart reflects current predictions of accident for the present 
fiscal year. Although the general trend over the years has been downward 
in the late forties and early fifties, the curve leveled off at about 5.5 accidents 
per 10,000 hours of flight time. 

Coincident with the establishment of the revitalized safety program in 1953, a 
gratifying downward slope developed in subsequent years to the present date. 
Fiscal year 1957 was completed with a record low major accident rate of 3.06 
as compared with the previous low rate of 3.3 in fiscal year 1956. This represents 
a 7.8-percent reduction in accident frequency over the previous year. For the 
past 3 fiscal years the Navy’s total flying time has varied less than 3 percent so 
that comparison of year-to-year rates is valid, and verifies marked progress. 
Three factors of major significance to the Navy’s combat capability are contained 
in this aircraft accident record : 

First, despite the reduction in accident frequency, fatal accident rates have 
not followed the same downward slope of the major accident rate. For example, 
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in 1947, 17 percent of the Navy’s major accidents resulted in a fatality. In the 
year just past, 27 percent of the Navy’s major accidents resulted in a fatality. 
Chart 2 clearly shows this grim paradox accompanying the lower major accident 
rate. To a large degree this is the byproduct of the greater speeds, higher wing 
loading, and more complex operation and maintenance of present high-perform- 
ance military aircraft. The significance of this situation is that as we develop 
aircraft of greater and greater performance capability, the consequence of any 
single accident is increasingly serious. This trend has been the cause for con- 
tinued concern, and for increased Navy research and development in the area of 
personnel protection, escape, and survival from disabled aircraft. 


CHART 2,.—MAJOR ACCIDENT AND FATAL ACCIDENT RATES 
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ATRCRAFT DESTROYED 
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The second factor of significance is that the dollar losses per year, computed 
from the replacement cost of equipment has continued to climb, despite the re- 
duced frequency of accidents. Chart 3 shows that the numbers of aircraft de 
stroyed by aircraft accidents has remained relatively constant for the past 3 
years, and the predicted losses for the present year do not indicate a substantial 
change in this situation. 

Chart 4, by comparison, shows the ever-rising cost of aircraft accidents despite 
the decreased frequency of accidents in recent years. The unit cost of Navy 
aircraft and their installed equipment continues to rise each year; correspond- 
ingly, the unit cost of aircraft accidents has continually increased. In the year 
just past, the average cost of each major accident was approximately $225,000. 
This figure represents only the cost of repairs and of aircraft destroyed, and it 
would be substantially higher if the indirect costs were added. 

The third factor of significance contained in the Navy’s aircraft accident rates 
of recent years is the gratifying reduction in carrier landing accidents that has 
been achieved. Because the effectiveness of carrier aviation is considered to 
be the true measure of naval air readiness, the fiscal year 1957 Navy major car- 
rier landing accident rate of 1 per 1,000 landings is considered to be a significant 
yardstick in assessing improved combat readiness. This represents a reduction 
in carrier landing accident frequency of 45 percent over the previous record low 
achieved in 1956. 

CuHartT 4.—Do.iar Loss BY Fiscat YEAR 
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Cuart 5.—CARRIER LANDINGS 
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The outstanding contribution of the angled-deck development of the carrier 
aviation program is amply demonstrated by comparison of the angled-deck major 
accident rate of 0.88 accidents per 1,000 landings, versus a rate of 1.16 for axial- 
deck carriers in the past year. Current evaluation of the mirror landing system, 
in conjunction with the angled deck, indicates that a further reduction in carrier 
landing rates can be expected when both of these modifications are in general 
use. 

Chart 5 dramatically shows the progress achieved in reducing this element of 
accident exposure in carrier operations. For example, the U. 8S. 8S. Randolph 
accomplished over 10,800 mirror-approach arrested landings with only 3 accidents 
for a resultant rate of 0.3. 

The introduction of high performance and heavy, jet aircraft has increased 
the hazards involved in carrier operations. In the early fifties, jets were as- 
signed to the fleet in substantial numbers. In spite of the foresight shown in 
most areas, unforeseen problems arose. The introduction of these aircraft per- 
mitted little margin for pilot error in the final seconds of the carrier approach 
and landing. Faster, heavier, and more demanding aircraft were to become 
operational in another 2 years. The Navy realized that a crisis was in the 
offing. As a result, an angled-deck technique was developed at Patuxent Naval 
Air Test Center and was tried with groups of test pilots and air group pilots on 
the Midway (CVA-41) in the spring of 1952. Preliminary results were so 
promising that one carrier was rushed through conversion for the angled deck. 

Early experience with this conversion resulted in a further acceleration of the 
conversion program for other carriers. Parallel with the angled-deck modifica- 
tion, the optical landing system was developed. Both of these impovements 
became effective in the fleet in some quantity during this past year. 

A corollary effect of transition to aircraft of increasing performance has been 
that higher speeds produced greater crash forces resulting in more severely dam- 
aged aircraft. High speed and performance increase requirements for escape 
and survival of personnel in the event of an emergency during flight. Just as 
higher horsepower in automobiles has brought with it the need for power brakes, 
many of our new jet aircraft have brought with them the requirement for an 
ejection seat for personnel survival. Chart 6 demonstrates that increased re- 
liance which must be placed upon ejection equipment as aircraft performance 
capabilities continue to rise. 

The preceding factors do not indicate that the Navy has reached irreducable 
minimums. The Navy’s exposure to the possibility of accidents is high. How- 
ever, based upon analysis of aviation safety intelligence, there is every reason to 
believe that further reductions can be accomplished. 
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ACCIDENTS BY TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


Table 1 presents a summary of major accidents by type of aircraft for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. This chart shows that the numbers of accidents and the 
accident rates of nearly all major types of aircraft operated by the Navy de- 
creased in 1957 over those of 1956. Special mention should be made of the 
improvement in accident rates resulting from fighter and trainer jet operations, 
for whereas the Navy-wide decrease in accident frequency for all types was 10.6 
percent, the decrease in accident frequency for jet fighters was 19 percent, and 
the decrease for jet trainers was 29 percent. 


CHART 6.—EJECTION RATE 


Per 10,000 ejection seat hours 
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TABLE I.—Navy major accidents by type of aircraft 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 





Number Rate Number Rate 











| 
ee GIs. sono. Sh hte Sa a 593 7.5 510 6.1 
OUT ED ti dhmccstan cigeh~ ahebbakdede adapta this ddl 82 | 4.5 | 59 3.2 
ad | 336 | 4.4 308 3.9 
EE Sie MN 5.5 os dn ncnclgaccsmoncsctanhe canes | 42 | 1.0 | 44 1.1 
I EO TS a aS este shih sStgaecirdbe cecal iad ated sa 227 | 1.5 | 214 1.6 
NG cb 2% a tdinontepadealaleincosndaceedees aes 12 | eo 16 4 
Flelicopter - ____- wcll ae aida tip da eas ecm’ | 97 | 5.9 104 5.2 
ET 6 sais SR ha penn stpiewdaatubesion | 58 | 4.0 39 3.7 
Wil eee eee | eee | a an 

| i 


ACCIDENTS BY PHASE OF FLIGHT 


Table II presents a comparison of aircraft accidents by phase of flight for 
the past 2 years broken down by both propeller- and jet-powered aircraft. In 
nearly all phases of flight for both propeller and jet aircraft the numbers of 
accidents decreased ; however, the percentage distribution of accidents by phase 
of flight remained fairly constant. This breakdown of accidents shows clearly 
that our major problems are associated with landing, in flight, and takeoff phases 
of operation. Some improvement is indicated in the frequency of accidents oc- 
curring in jet operations during landing; however, this appears to be offset by 


an increased frequency of accidents occurring during the takeoff phase of 
. operations. 
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TasLe IIl.—Navy major accidents by phase of flight 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 











CAUSES OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Table III lists the major categories of aircraft accident causes for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. Pilot factors continue to account for the major proportion of 
aircraft accidents, though there has been a noticeable decline in the percentage 
of accidents attributed to this cause in the past 4 years. It should be emphasized 
that very few of these accidents are due to willful negligence or carelessness. 
This category of accident cause includes pilot omissions, accident situations 
which exceeded human capabilities, and unsafe acts of pilots. Pilot factor 
accident causes are being intensively studied to obtain more knowledge about 
the pilot to determine why a pilot performs unsafe acts and to establish limits 
of human capabilities in the operational situation which result in accidents. 

There has been a slight reduction in maintenance and material factors which 
have contributed or caused aircraft accidents during the past year. Neverthe 
less, this cause continues to account for nearly one-fourth of the Navy’s major 
aircraft accidents. In the race for air superiority, materials are being pushed 
to their technological limit; design is becoming increasingly complex. The 
Navy’s aeronautical material reliability program is directed toward the timely 
-orrection of these causes. 

A-cidents assigned to the undetermined category are of especial concern to 
the Navy. The number of such accidents has been steadily increasing for the 
past few years. In 1954, 4.2 percent of all major accidents were in this cate- 
gory, whereas, this percentage has increased to 11.4 percent in the year just 
concluded. Accidents in this category constitute one of the special classes of 
accidents for which the United States Naval Aviation Safety Center has a 
responsibility for independent investigation. Unfortunately, in naval opera- 
tions, aircraft are sometimes lost at sea which preclude the final determination 
of cause factors. Since many of these accidents are associated with loss of 
power, an intensive program has been initiated to pinpoint causes of flameouts 
with jet powerplants, and a program of trend analysis for operating units in 
order to develop parameters by which impending power failures can be recog- 
nized during ground operations. 


TABLE III.—Navy major accidents by primary cause factors 


Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 




















Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 











cent ber cent ber cent 
Oe ii tind se oelaeaih eagles 64.0 839 58.9 7 55.6 
Other personnel 5.3 6.1 89 6.1 7 5.6 
Material failure. -_............-- 5 5. ’ 22.4 343 23.7 308 23.8 
1.3 31 2,1 17 1.3 
i cidhdeincrein toed aint 5.2 129 &.9 148 11.4 
-2 3 a 14 1.1 
5 5 3 2 -2 
.3 6 4 12 9 
se le ei ic mies als 3 2 1 a 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


The Navy’s aviation safety program is designed to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of its air mission and to maintain operational readiness at the highest 
possible level by reducing the losses of lives and material. The Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air) is delegated authority for direction of the Navy’s pro- 
gram for the achievement of the highest practicable level of aviation safety. 
Staff assistance for the execution of this function is provided him by the Naval 
Aviation Safety Center located at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., and by the 
Aviation Safety Division (Op—57), which provides assistance for coordination of 
aviation safety policies and programs within the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

The Chief of Naval Operations Aviation Safety Council serves as a board of 
directors on aviation safety problems. The Council is composed of key personnel 
within the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant, United 
Marine Corps, the Bureau of Aeronautics, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
and the Naval Aviation Safety Center. 

Through this medium, the DCNO (Air) is apprised monthly of all matters reia- 
tive to aviation safety and to aircraft accident prevention. As the situation may 
require, the Council may recommend establishment of policy, or changes to 
existing policies affecting aviation safety, and it may recommend courses of action 
to be taken on special problems of aviation safety. Furthermore, the Council pro- 
vides a means of effecting liaison on aviation safety matters between the agencies 
represented by its council members. 

On the staffs of the major type commanders, safety officer staff billets have 
been provided; and safety officers designated and trained. This has likewise 
been done on the lower echelons of command. Each of these staff safety officers 
provides professional skills, and enlists cooperation throughout his command to 
combat the intensify hazards which emanate from nuclear-age operations and 
from the advancing complexities of modern airframes and their associated equip- 
ments. Thus, the entire chain of command is engaged in the concerted effort to 
develop and conduct effective and aggressive aircraft accident prevention. 

At the squadron and staff level of operations, aviation safety officers, formally 
trained at the Aviation Safety Officer School, located at the University of 
Southern California, are being assigned as rapidly as possible to primary duty 
billets involving aviation safety. These officers form the backbone of the Navy’s 
aviation safety program. Squadron safety officers are on the daily scene of 
operations. They are continually inspecting operations, equipment, and facili- 
ties for deficiencies related to aviation safety, and taking action designed to elim- 
inate operational hazards through improved or increased training or methods of 
operation. 

When an aircraft accident does occur, the squadron safety officer does his 
utmost to ferret out the underlying causes of the occurrence. This is done by 
coordinating the investigative efforts of the local aircraft accident board, by 
calling upon staff safety officer and other expert assistance as needed, and by 
initiating all possible remedial action to prevent the recurrence of similar 
accidents. 

The Naval Aviation Safety Center serves as the field representative to the 
Chief of Naval Operations providing logistic support for the various elements 
of the accident-prevention program. This organization is assigned the func- 
tions of planning and coordinating the naval aviation safety program; of pro- 
viding aviation safety information which will assist in the prevention of aircraft 
accidents; of initiating and conducting flight safety investigations and services 
as necessary; and of assisting the Chief of Naval Operations in all phases of 
aviation safety for the formulation of policies necessary to maintain the highest 
practicable level of combat readiness. 

Permanent area aviation safety councils are maintained in each Naval Air 
Force Command, Training Command, Aircraft Fleet Marine Force Command, 
Naval Air Base Command, Fleet Air Wing, and Marine Air Wing. These coun- 
cils are composed of the commanding officers of aviation units and facilities, and 
of area staff safety officers. 

Area safety councils provide the means for implementation of aviation safety 
programs on a commandwise basis by analyzing and evaluating aircraft accident 
trends, by recommending policies and programs for improvement of aviation 
safety within the command, and by collaborating with the area safety councils 
of other similar commands. These councils are a means of furnishing the Navy 
Department with specific information and recommendations relative to aviation 
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safety which, in turn, may be disseminated throughout the naval aeronautical 
establishment. 

The United States Navy maintains a liaison officer at the Directorate of 
Flight Safety Research, Norton Air Force Base, to provide a ready exchange of 
information between the United States Navy and United States Air Force on 
common problems involved in the operation of similar equipment. 

Exchange of accident intelligence on equipment and operations common to the 
Navy and the United States Army is being provided by an Army liaison officer 
assigned to the naval aviation safety center. This liaison is proving particularly 
valuable in connection with the timely detection and analysis of accident cause 
factors involved in helicopter operations. 


CONCLUSION 


The Navy is justifiably proud of the fact that its major aircraft accident rate 
has been reduced over 40 percent during the past 4 years; however, this 
accomplishment leaves no room for complacency or satisfaction with the current 
levels of losses in lives and equipment. 

The challenge to the Navy for further substantial reductions in aircraft acci- 
dents is greater today than at any time in its history. Large numbers of new 
aircraft types are being phased-in to fleet operations during this fiscal year. 
Based upon past experience, relatively high accident rates can be anticipated 
during the introductory period for all new types of aircraft. Accordingly, re- 
doubled efforts are required on the part of all personnel associated with the 
Navy’s air operations, in order that this transition may be accomplished with 
a minimum of losses in lives and equipment, and thereby maintain the Navy’s 
air combat potential at the highest practicable level. 


Exuisir B—SraTIsTICAL DATA PERTAINING TO NAvy AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS, 
Fisoat YEAR 1954—First Hatr Fiscar YEAR 1958. 
ALLOCATION AND MOVEMENT REPORT 


Average month, fiscal year 1958 
[Weight in pounds] 





MATS Lift via 
Navy other Com- Total 
Channel | organic | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift ! ment lift 
| cent carriers 

US-O5A: 
ot France..... 4 10, 000 5, 694 57 __) ee 2, “— 7, 842 
ee nd. an Siete iwi toes ake Ae eenpaaaktettonoresaodal* " MR oxaumboss 
US-07: Port Lyautey-_....-._-- 330, 000 269, 960 82 | 230,651 |...-..-... 2 300, 613 
US-09: Turkey -...-..-..------ 4, 000 3, 886 97 OURS toni coe 277 4, 163 
US-10: Dhahran___.......---- 9, 000 2, 191 24 a, eS 60 2, 251 
ES See 18, 000 26, 725 148 Ges dckacae 20 27, 577 
US-12: Bermuda-..__---.------ 39, 000 38, 075 98 Oe diiiews : 363 , 438 
US-16: Iceland.....-..........- 43, 000 24, 332 57 GP Nescmioce 36 24, 852 
US-18: England.....-...--..-- 20, 000 18, 348 92 40, 300 @) 2, 548 61, 196 
ie. . SS ee 50, 000 66, 800 134 er 898 67, 698 
US-@o: Tae... ee 2, 000 394 20 S434 0 304 
US-86: Goose Bay_..--....---- 2, 000 1, 402 70 ee ae 0 1, 402 
US8-87: Har/Torbay._-...---..-- 1, 000 548 55 @45..... 40 588 
US-87N: Argentia_..-...._.-- 44, 000 37, 864 86 SUG odeteseses 0 39, 420 
US-89: BW8 Sond__._-_.-- kode 2, 000 20 ee 0 406 
NS kien cen mst 0 0 0 OAS. wedi 373 373 
EE eee ae 573, 000 496, 625 87 TOGO Pot ewok nck 6, 765 577, 212 
U8-62: Canal Zone_........-.-- 15, 000 9, 585 64 DU Ri calenagbine 2, 934 12, 519 
US-63: San Juan_.._.....-_---- 80, 000 42, 117 | 53 WUE £4625-056x008 2, 714 49, 573 
US-68: Rio de Janeiro__..--_-_-- 2, 000 2,523 | 101 OR, 295 2, 818 
CO ee ee 0 0 0 04,956 1 cc..-s.-- 0 84, 255 
Wo Sak dacccsewasininc 2, 000 1, 329 66 Bo ned 236 1, 565 
Subtotal............-...- 99, 000 55, 554 | 56} 88,907 |... 6,180 | 150, 730 








1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions, 

2 62,000 of 92,000 pounds carried to Port Lyautey during the first quarter of fiscal year 1958 took place 
eae of October and was attributable to a dimout of MATS.service. 

3 Strike . 
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Average—August, September, October—1957 
[Weight in pounds] 



























































MATS Lift via 
Navy other Com- Total 
Channel ; organic | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift ! ment lift 
cent carriers 

eh ee 

A. Cmataeel 
US-82: Philippines....._..____. 73, 000 52, 715 | 72 0 0 3, 790 56, 505 
Us-33: Okinawa........-..-_-- 42, 000 35,727 | 85 0 0 0 35, 727 
| "  SeRamnesgesrerts 423, 000 364,409 | 86 9, 608 0 2,604 | 376, 622 
UR ite 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Us-82: Saigon..............- 1,000 322 | 32 0 0 42 364 
US-37: Kwajalein.-....-...-... 8, 000 10,341 | 129 0 0 0 10, 341 
| | [Spa 50, 000 | 65,532 | 131 0 | o| 27% 68, 331 
US-39: Hawali.......--.----. 320, 000 369,610 | 116 | 95,145 0 2,492 | 467,247 
i. oR ae SE: 0 0 0 0 0 1, 151 o1, 151 
CNS <2 ie ee 917, 000 898,656 | 98| 104,753 0 | 12,878 | 1,016, 287 
I in ol eo ie 16, 683 0| | 16,723 
We ae Eada 0 Wie ok 62, 851 0 409 63, 260 
I oo ci etetc rien naeoe 0 = 0 0 889 889 
ES, ctitiasasss 0 Whaat 79, 534 0} 1,338] 80,872 
——— | a —~_—_ —-_ _____4 -— — | | Oe 
TOO COI 0305 fe saateecashs . = 2 r ode s = Licance 

| 
INT ERMEDIATE 

INI cocaine tit aaskt eee ton | 282, 565 |... ed eR en: | 10,400 | 326,977 
sti said osc cateaael eee Re | 1,787 | jcsauléaesenunegs ae 
Rr ee -| 250,408 |---| 117,347 | 320, ais 231 | 688,399 
Pe neneey............-2c. kb. Je 58, 227 |____.- | 135,511 |__- _..| 193,738 
All others. ./_____- egpebecses dea a | 69, 280 |--- 76, 929 16, 084 = “981 | 163,274 
Th:..... pengubteDaghs | chert bahe | 708,325 |... : 365, 586 0 | 336, 502 | 11, 612 | 1, 507, 025 
! - —_ 








1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions. 


Average month, fiscal year 1958 
[Weight in pounds] 


| 
| Domestic air-cargo routings 
Feeney 





Navy Com- | Other Percent 
MATS | organic | mercial | Charter air Total charter 
lift! carriers of total 
SN abit khndidemence | PE Niccinsintinsit Dh ntictiiensienetedicaniaei 14, 913 39, 913 
NOACT: Alameda..-_-......-- 315,179 | 390,000 | 711,338 1, 070 |1, 028, 484 |_. 





ae a 
NTCO NORVA..........---- L ereshpeedliwe<-<beleenaectiiaeie 058, 605 |.........- 958, 605 

















Channel 


US-O5A: Italy : 
US-07: No direct service_-_...-- 


US-89__.-_- 
US-Other _. 


Subtotal _ __ 


US-62.._._-- = } 
US-63__ 

US-68_. 

US-GTMO_ 

US-Ot r1er-—US-634 - - 


Subtotal. ........- 


Channel 


US-32: Formosa-Philippines. 
US-33: Okinawa. 
US-34: Japan. 


USs-35__-_.- 
a 36: Saigon____- 
US-37: Kw ajalein__ 


USs-38: Guam 
US-39: Hawaii_- 
US-Other—US 


Subtotal __- ; 
8-Adak_-___ f | 
§-Kodiak- 


3-43 
U 
U 
Us 


Subtotal _- 


Total outbound 


Pearl Harbor... . 
0 See 
Haneda_ _- 
Port Lyautey - -_- 

All others __ 


—" 


Cwreighs in pounds] 
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Monthly average for fiscal year 1957 























MATS Lift via | 
eee eee i Flog- other | Com- | , Total 
| wing | Govern-| merical lift 
Allocation| Lift | Per-| lift. | ment lift | 
| cent | carriers 
|---| | — 
8, 000 | 3,800} 48} 2,672 ae ae ai | 1,740 8, 212 
283, 000 | 266,859 | 94| 68,205 | | 14 335,078 
5, 000 1,675 | 34 | 513 | 346 | 2, 533 
11, 000 3,362 | 31 | 33 |_- 27 | 3, 422 
7, 000 | 4,847 | 69) 6, 389 55 | 11, 291 
27,000 | 22,638 | 84 3, 082 | 1,680 | 27, 400 
25, 000 20, 318 81 1, 873 | 2,474 | 24,665 
5, 000 | 3,590 | 72 13, 600 | 598 | 17, 788 
52, 000 38,840 | 7! 11 | 2, 157 | 51, 008 
5, 000 | 2, 560 51 0 | 0 2, 560 
2, 000 1,070 | 54 1, 833 | 0 2, 903 
2, 000 | 1,298] 65 | 0 |-- 26 | 1, 324 
49, 000 23,969 | 50 31, 644 | 79 55, 693 
4, 000 1, 654) 41 0 | 70 1, 725 
8, 333 0 | 382 8, 716 
484, 000 404,813 | 84 | 129, 854 | 9,650 | 544,318 
23, 000 11, 727 51 3, 728 | 0 958 16, 413 
36, 000 25, 816 72 25, 871 65 10, 316 62, 067 
2, 000 839 42 335 0} 809 | 1, 983 
0 3,011 79, 947 0 275 | 83,232 
3, 000 1, 146 38 9, 147 39 | 1,289} 11, 620 
64, 000 42,538 | 66 119,027 103 | 13, 647 | 175,315 
{Weight in pounds] 
MATS Lift via 
a Navy other Com- Total 
organic | Govern-} mercial | _ lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift ment | lift 
| cent | cafriers 
78, 000 73, 666 94 14, 990 4, 453 981, 323 
17, 000 16,948 | 100 3, 146 | 370 | 20, 465 
364, 000 371,005 | 102 | 51,189 9,544 | 431,737 
0 0 0 0 0}; 0 
2, 000 1, 390 70 0 | 320 1, 710 
13, 000 | 10, 392 80 927 | 9| 11,328 
48, 000 47,8 100 | 6, 568 | 2,788} 57,214 
241, 000 | or? 434 115 | 70, 106 .- 692 | 358, 223 
0 | 0; 0} 6,004 | , 535 | 7, 539 
763, 000 798,684 | 105 | 152,927 | 29,712 | 981, 324 
9, 449 0 | 71 | 9, 521 
39, 176 | 0} 1,078 | 40, 254 
6, 149 | 0| 3,220 | 9, 378 
54,75 | 0 |} “4, 379 | 59, 154 
, 310,000 | 1,346, 035 95 | 456, 583 103 57, 388 | 1, 760, 1 
| i | 
INTERMEDIATE 
<< ale ai —_— —___-——— 
291, 688 54, 399 |___- | 2,787 | 348,874 
70, 947 | 13,151 | 4,718 | | 88, 816 
| 464, 769 217,620 | 292,045 1,791 | 976, 225 
65, 968 119, 995 7,0 ts 3c. 193, 691 
70, 874 109,868 | 11,352 | 32 192, 126 
964, 246 515,033 | 315, 843 4,610 | 1,799, 732 


Bw! 
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Monthly average for fiscal year 1957—Continued 
[Weight in pounds] 

















} Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity | 
| Com- Other Percent 
| MATS |Flogwing| mercial | Charter air Total charter 
carriers of total 
| 
i a eee el 255, 945 439, 791 971, 749 3, 364 |1, 670, 849 |.......... 
NOACT Alameda______.._.:-- how eaes saabd 166, 537 60,850 | 750,783 453 | 978,623 j....._. ued. 
NTCO Norva..___- dct Ps ve co hiaaboee _--.| 22,668 SE GUND No ccdinadabdesncetenns 19 TEE bn ckiccis 
WINE cn wacscdatessareead TRE 2atu | 445,150 | 520,194 |1, 722, 532 3,817 |2, 691, 608 |... 
Grand total______. “| 210, 282 J, 416, 706 | 582, 192 |1, 722, 532 | 319, 764 (* WEE Esccdccucs 





Fiscal year 1957 
| Weight In pounds] 










MATS Lift via 
























































| 
Navy other Total 
Channel | organic | govern- lift 
Allocation | Lift Per- lift } ment 
fae cent carriers 
US-05A: Chateauroux, France. 98, 000 45,601 | 46.5 98, 544 
US8-07: Port Lyautey_._....... 3, 392,000 | 3,202,303 | 94.4 4, 020, 934 
we-Gd: -Terkey.. <<<... ----ccx. 62, 000 20,097 | 32.4 30, 401 
US-10: Dhahran_......__2..._-| 134, 000 40, 345 | 30.1 41, 068 
oe 78, 000 58,165 | 74.6 135, 489 
US-12: Bermuda.-...........-. 318, 000 271, 655 | 85.4 328, 803 
US-16: Iceland --__. exelel 304, 000 243,816 | 80.2 295, 977 
Us-18: England --_............- 62, 000 43,083 | 69.5 213, 457 
U6-10: Spain... ..:..2.22.2--2.- 626, 000 466, 082 | 74.5 492, 094 
PE TR hi a diecihenians 60, 000 30, 724 | 51.2 30, 724 
US-86; Goose Bay 22, 000 12, 839 | 58.4 34, 839 
US-87: Har/Torbay._.......-- 26, 000 15, 575 | 59.9 15, 891 
US-87N: Argentia___........ 582, 000 287,630 | 49.4 668, 310 
US-89: BW8 Sond......_....- 42, 000 19, 844 | 47.2 20, 694 
CE bttthiniik ont ctidnndemicas TN i i a 104, 589 
Gai ccacdct chaos 5, 806,000 | 4,857,759 | 83.7 |1, 558,250 |_......-- 6, 451, 814 
US-62: Canal Zone. -_._-...__- 230, 000 140, 719 | 50.3 _ & fe 196, 951 
US-63: San Juan.._.......... : 428, 080 308,793 | 72.4 | 310, 447 775 744, 808 
US-68: Rio De Janeiro______- 24, 000 10, 067 | 41.9 (= 23, 799 
36, 128 |__.. Oe ee Ts 5.. 998, 785 
US-Other.__- oe 2 30, 000 13, 750 | 44.7 109, 762 462 139, 440 
US-63A: Trinidad. ___- ne ee Se eee, ee i cltaieg aN ots ib cs speck ace apornices CMe 
a 762, 000 510. 457 | 67.0 |1, 428, 327 1, 237 2, 103, 783 
US-32: Formosa-Philippines- --. 938, 000 883, 994 | 94 BE ON locitnwascna 1, 117, 259 
US8-33: Okinawa 198, 000 203, 380 (102.7 | ee 245, 
— Japan. ._-_- 4, 364, 000 4, 452,060 102 eG ) ea 5, 180, 853 
a binttinan gull ts gnin galas csi ls Ud den cst trd paiiantaden is Rtas eee. S 
oso Saigon ED cel cceienanaiianced 26, 000 Dept t Gee ei ab ntennsne 20, 520 
RS MOI oso ceeescncecrmtiaciion one | 9 - 
oe gh i} 160,000 |. 124,708 | 77.9} 12,127 |__-___- 135, 942 
CE CIR in ckcantewmamed 572, 000 | 574, 301 (100.4 | a 686, 572 
SPO SOUND. on oc ciccenconnsd 2, 894, 000 3, 329, 091 |115 841, 279 sednescendlit 4, 208, 674 
2” aa Se ihe cinkeetern ae ae Bes medal TE NE inst cicitndgeaih 00, 477 
ew Matwetdk.. i 2u.. 51 Lice i adaewod facut bllton asd bernie ncinnadicsecqmennaeee nents 
pean fore erneeeen ements 
PRON Sle i etic he niin | 9, 152, 000 | 9,584,213 |104.7 il, By Mi icnantinanne 356, 548 11, 775, 885 
tet. os eet ois 5c. ee ORS ick ..Gb—askd ip ~ 498, 902 |... 414, 255 
US-Kodiak.=.................. leccdcscctce een cet OE nciainraens 483, 059 
Sewer SS os 6, 700'|_...... 112, fi32 
ila tite emaeargremmes Hommseaceenteeniinitasttinnstinitnc t exnmeniitasitisiaaiiiltdlcamaiaias 
ei 6 Ln cscsa cds asagalaS Rt {Tt} eee 709, 846 
—— ee SS | el 1: ee) 
Total outbound_____..__- 15, 720, 000 | 14, 952, 29 | 95. 1. |5, 478, 998 1, 237 ! "688, 664 21, 121, 228 








“*us 
3Us- 


1 ea. do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions. 
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Fiscal year 1957—Continued 
























[Weight in pounds] 
INTERMEDIATE 
| MATS Lift via 
ee Navy other Com- Total 
Channel organic | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation Per- lift ! ment lift 
cent | carriers 
ee ee ae} ee OO a 33, 443 | 4, 186, 485 
a a ee ee ~swenencensnh, 1) i<sce 157, 809 GG incense 1, 065, 793 
Oe Se ee! ees ee LU eee 2, 611, 440 |3, 504, 542 21, 495 |11, 714, 706 
Se ne nick cotdetackeeeseah 791, 615 |-..-.- 1, 439, 941 4 | eee 2, 324, 204 
IR iene acme a ceeeanawre gull 850, 486 |.....- 1, 318,421 | 136, 224 381 | 2, 305, 512 
Bika s aonadcccierabiivessannented 11, 570, 949 |-__..- 6, 180, 396 |3, 790, 126 55, 319 |21, 596, 790 
(Weight in pounds] 





Domestic air-cargo routings 


Routing activity 
. Navy Com- 


MATS | organic | mercial | Charter 




















lift | of total 
ee to oe 3, 071, 335| 5,277, 488]11, 660,990} 40, 375/20, 050, 188|__..______ 
Sar aiieiie ..........--f00c.h--- 1,998, 445| | 730, 200] 9,009,395, 5, 432/11, 743, 472|__._...._- 
OD. niicconcoséudsesgh owe adbninat BTR Ce is Sntukincnalececcccccds SER Eine<wukesen 
NN ee 5, 341, 800| 6, 242, 322|20, 670, 385] 45, 807/32, 300, 314) ________ 
Grand total.._.........-- 26, 523, 378|17, 001, 104 6, 986, 305/20, 670, 385) 3, 837, 170/75, 018, 432)... _- 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadrons deployments and special missions. 








Fiscal year 1956 
[Weight in pounds] 








MATS Lift via 
Flog- other Com- Total 












Channel wing Govern- | merical lift 
lift ! ment lift 
carriers 

US-05A: 
es i ee ee el 433, 841 
DUNT. Jo. o-oo ccc [ice ecese ced] 10+ seenes| -sesfoees -200]--------08 7, 464 
WOOF. o 5s -k.....-.-..] 1,40 OOO} 1,000 401 | 76. 6 11, 0746, 290 |-.-.---.--.-.- 2, 261, 002 
SL hcp chp Scbendederouswess 25, 548 
ence tite nncpdvwawaasecion 41, 151 
ae ee ee 49, 032 
2 178, 000 224, 220 
| ae | eS ee 230, 000 200, 320 
ed MAE cc cendeomnwweune 106, 000 73, 918 
CSL itaciabecdeecboavinany 642, 000 381, 253 
ROG SPS ee 24, 000 8,117 
REL donk deel. ioceweweused 34, 000 9, 400 
_ | Sa Rs Sey 30, 000 5, 502 
. ae 196, 000 484, 389 
Reicha ek csnciatwsoceneue 22, 000 0 
U8-Other.......-.---.--------- 0 22, 513 
| a ae 3, 236, 805 4, 227, 670 
—_———————_—=_="|—_bWw HOOaX—S— eer eee EEE 
a A a ne 165, 000 123, 218 |~-.... WO =< 0 <cnencd 33, 053 365, 372 
ES a cac ons accceceseeos 176, 000 ee ee ee 31, 685 225, 077 
SEER ub bebe. schecnctowiribink 22, 000 13, @ j.~.4-« Ba ccaeerccnnntsig 12, 362 25, 020 
Lge te 0 Ol. war SIR Sies,---.....4 31, 224 840, 576 
OO~-OObie.ks. 252... 222-2... 0 Oj..5.3) 108,918 4—----....- 15,941 | 121, 854 
RE OTE e! 363, 000 | 197,022 | 54.3 |1, 257, 051 0 | 123,826 | 1,577,899 





See footnote 1 on p. 801, 
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Fiscal year 1956—Continued 






























































[Weight in pounds] 
MATS Lift via 
other Com- Total 
Channel > | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift * ment lift 
cent carriers 
nici dic trranis eens ehlgasiuiaihaiensicimnts 828, 000 880, 887 |.....- DE Rietuetnce avcisied 50, 923 | 1,056, 119 
tdthihancwewsahacsinvnnths 212, 000 128, 408 |.-..... DEE ie biniccnsimnenel 804 144, 953 
da cs Get deewannnesil 3,390,000 | 3,652,147 |_...-- GEE fvece.. 20d 123, 707 | 4,319, 536 
iin cahiiintin ccadeeocnmanns 94, 000 O00 |... 5 EEE Etcndenics 3, 030 35, 612 
ESSE RRS * 35, 000 OT Ennandelitds~ nen cipeadiahtes 102 7,249 
ET atch hina cimpalibnebanemedeants 72, 000 104, 374 |..-... GT Beto acces 1 147, 402 
sak titles in nmnnigndibibabecaakt 424, 800 499, 186 |..-... I aos neni ct ol 44, 623 727, 485 
ED st cdhdhdbsencctoteowauny 2,259,000 | 2,701,787 |......}1, 602,975 |.......__- 174, 826 | 4, 479, 588 
IIE ens 3 tac. dscinnwsnkc elighin Ss aren bin oe ion ee See SME 22, 562 59, 723 
Gs Sceccdeccceetes 7, 314, 800 8, 002, 836 {109.4 |2, 554,253 |__...._____| 420, 578 |10, 977, 667 
ROM a... 5... .« sapeniaj/ipsinsanienela—iesondeiiiienasiassasaie MMIC. <i o. okt = 
PP INE, onccnscqngiennocaedelanneecacnedeneenennennctaa SinIIII Ee cmicaicsaied 2,318 313, 679 
PN bitin cs nstnattinticdn ances nh ehetoaniell - . 2 eee 18, 47: alata 55, 513 98, 438 
Eo ivi dcccinecasctiteacnee Se OF honcecat CROP l.... 425... 57, 947 505, 407 
Total outbound____.....- “10, 914, 605,| 10, 38%;707 | 94.7 {6,160,372 |. 795, 564 |17, 288, 643 
INTERMEDIATE 
EE MEO he inc ga Band cneah PeeReaten wcll 3, 959, 270 |.....- 720, 141 9, 165 | 24,453 | 4,713,029 
Cis eccctd ona cswescsacs Heese salmeihs 1, 279, 986 |_....- 207, ORG 23, 880 14, 002 | 1, 524,934 
pO =e a eee oe eee |2, 065, 136 |3, 047, 568 4,947 | 8,949, 890 
NE 5.o< ss daiancade<aibense oscuumeed 447, 394 |__.._- |2, 426, 022 0 0 | 2,873, 416 
BG akoano oc awccedsocoacladecackmedan 809, 884 |..__.. il, 736, 197 185, 726 2,944 | 2,734, 751 
FOU. seiinccnceciscin ik ee | 10, 328, 773 |...... \7, 154, 562 |3, 266, 339 | 46,346 /20, 796, 020 
[Weight in pounds] 
Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity 
Flog- Com- Other Percent 
MATS wing! mercial | Charter air Total charter 
carriers of total 
ON Si ia oh cls. pens canoe wala’ 3, 776, 208) 4, 294, soz, 674, 872 21, 962/20, 767, 543 61.9 
PE ty i Ne ee 2, 565, 322 845, 520) 8, 953, 909: 8, 481) 12, 373, 232 72.4 
NCFCO: Seattle......_.. slain Rela dented 236, = 223, 553 i seccdieeeane 465, 549) .......... 
TOR ES ihc ccindecdtaccinsl ican 6, 577, 532} 5, 363, 574/21, 634, 775) 30, 443} 33, 606, 324 64.4 
Grand total.............- 20, 661, 480 19, 892, 436) 6, 205, 434.21, 634, 775) 3, 296, 782/71, 690, 987 30.2 
| | 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions. 
4 Chan US-43. 
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Channel 


MATS 


Lift 


Monthly average, fiscal year 1956 
[Weight in pounds] 


Flog- 
wing 
lift ! 








Channel 


a 
> 
© 
cee 
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yp Bo Seppo 
RESRSSASRSSSB. 


_ 
D> bo 


. < 
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— 





8] oo 888] 2 


s 

















MATS 


Lift 


41, 599 


666, 903 


0 


0 | 


2, 037 
2, 037 


909,550 | 861,059 | 95 


x 


10 











Monthly average fiscal year 1956 
{Weight in pounds] 








eocoocoocoec]ecococoo 








Navy 
organic 
lift } 


10, 359 





} 
i 
| 





35, 251 


513, 364 








Pear] Harbor-_-.-___.__- 

se Sos 

EES 
pore ayeeey ................ 


SIRES ed 23 ee 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and 
special missions. 
2 Channel US-43. 


INTERMEDIATE 


329, 939 | 
106, 666 | 


319, 853 
37, 283 


67,490 |... 


860, 731 


60, 012 
17, 256 
172, 095 
202, 169 
144, 683 


| $96, 213 | 





;}o|ooo|io}]oooooocooo 


' 





j 


= es 


| 








So 


es | 
66, 297 | 1, 440, 720 
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Monthly average, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
[Weight in pounds] 




















Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity | 
Com- | Other | Percent 
| MATS |Flogwing') mercial | Charter | air Total charter 
carriers | of total 
Fa } | | 
IE, . ving co cocbencnewouncibbssicteaus 314, 684 | 357,875 |1,056, 239 | 1, 880 \1, 730, 629 61.0 
oo la ee ae ee 213, 777 70, 460 746, 159 | 707 |1, 031, 103 72.4 
SOS AIEEE. orcernsenah Ievastnneds 19, 667 | 18, 629 500 |...-....-- AE hea ee 
rennet canine 
TH... cicesenntp aie oe | 548,128 | 446,965 |1, 802, 898 2, 537 |2, 800, 527 64.4 
Grand total .....---...---|1,721, 790 |1, 657, 706 | 517,124 |1,802,898 | 274,732 |5, 974, 249 30. 2 
' ! 











1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions, 


Fiscal year 1955 
| Weight in pounds] 





























MATS | Lift via 
= Flog- other Com- Total 
Channel } wing | Govern-| mercial lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift ment lift 
} cent carriers 
US-O05A........- lp ical 39, 000 13, 265 | 34.0 0 ae 6, 333 32, 413 
CIE, Bin cn cnndccedebosere 19, 600 6, 883 | 35,1 | 1 ee 1, 036 8, 859 
/_ 9 eR Se 667, 000 574, 466 | 86. 1 |1,087, 004 |-...-.....]..-.----.. 1, 661, 470 
fo Se 41, 000 904) 22] 514,150 |......-.- 45, 264 560, 318 
Wee enccresrecnnenvssescsas 21, 800 6, 508 | 29.8 _ | 239 7, 597 
OI Sl. Mibl Laie « clnceainnibale 54, 000 12, 944 | 24.0 Ro edaciacis 0 23, 261 
EID aiickticcicih ne-iecciasace ascites 109, 400 67,916 | 62.1 i. | == 11, 320 168, 728 
WG sca ceonacséccancannseun 211, 000 185, 982 | 88.1 SE Ne wosacen- 12, 691 237, 149 
DP atwtnieddntinnameaunewen 52, 000 3,743 | 7.2 | ae 11, 239 54, 730 
kik ndaatinsbaak pean 463, 000 299, 954 | 64.8 Wi sasinne oa 18, 608 318, 562 
MEG Lciaceseaes tacdecnconett 21, 000 3, 885 | 18.5 Geeiecseneas 0 3, 885 
vos a a ee 20, 000 6, 408 | 32.0 iweucooat 0 6, 408 
Dr nde nnncuccénccousanstg}odeedessareglaneheiel sted aedlthsnee Gdaetebabhas 2.6 band aonal eee aeenn ae 
WGI Nic <nsce 150, 000 51,340 | 34.2 | 204,563 |_.....-.-- 916 256, 819 
NE ang 35 on scndeetibelatbont 15, 000 849 | 5.7 ated 0 849 
TRIE, a cintekgine in cnngisn ans} isn tendt’ucsbineneasthtend best bIAv eed debeb bnaa<onensa[pedancuquaiscaqueanies 
PEE ia bcteckoamannn 1, 883,800 | 1, 235,047 | 65.6 |1, 998, 355 0 | 107,646 | 3, 341,048 
hn SIR ii SUNG Sesion enero tie 38, 200 20, 892 | 54.7 | 280, 522 |....-- ‘ 3, 644 305, 058 
SNM ee ee ee 126, 000 97,124 | 77.1 150, 566 |....-- ; 15, 217 262, 907 
PE achisveadenssaakh=ihn=<as 26, 000 12,970 | 49.9 11, 370 |_- 16, 642 | 40, 982 
PEE 8 Nae ante owen dscns 0 a cad 954, 615 |____- 122 954, 737 
EE hinicnncsninndomicceninmaian’ 0 i ee 38, 407 |.----- | 7, 405 45, 812 
I itessvhacsentcesa 190, 200 130, 986 | 68.9 |1, 435, 480 0 43, 030 | 1, 609, 496 




















21020—58——_52 
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Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
[Weight in pounds] 


MATS . Lift via 
Navy other Com- Total 
































Channel organic: | Govern- | merical lift 
Allocation lift! ' ment lift 
carriers 

en a od ona Dine 897, 000 02.3 ics cncrenate 328 | 1, 402 
CP db Oi Baten Se dkin’ abpcndes 167, 800 71.7 SE connemeuna 1,377 157, 494 
Mt Bieta onl ec senccae 4, 106, 000 82.0 BE ivi nctaneie 3, 346 | 3, 498, 240 
ee nk kepncecwneae L 89.9 PE dvubieonnne 37, 948 83, 247 
hth th ndlcnni Jala wna 46, 000 15.8 _ + 435 7, 682 
OS ES a ea ae eee 73, 000 75.5 EE Ac enccwnen 0 65, 700 
C0 ee 462, 000 96. 4 EE Bid siocetins 325 561, 022 
NUD b sekteh ate Bag ect bilo w din 1, 931, 800 16.4 |1, 480, 822 |........-- 13, 237 | 3,742, 060 
TR cdsncékab cise casncdnoadaenetangiun<cwadeial seh le sic case eben eas waiesia in eRe doe accent oid ls ied 

bt 6 cicecdwisanscvte 7, 703, 600 | 7,178,520 | 93.2 |2, 282, 011 0 56,996 | 9, 517, 527 
NR acietisinnsiansncticdige icgcaredtaraniamanenl uae TI cocci 123 | 167, 003 
I iii ccc cicicconcase leenncesesaaeiede SOidebebs ah 623, 843 j.........- 635 624, 478 
oe =ieulideate [emeconenenao] SB --- = _ 6 13, 175 13, 574 

nN | o| 399 |__... 790, 723 | 0| 13,933 | 805, 055 

Total outbound......-.-- | 9,777, 600° * 8; O70025) 8A 4 46,506, 500 | 0} 221,605 |15, 278, 126 

INTERMEDIATE 

Pearl Harbor__.------ i nebo | icoalinmaomiaigoeil 2, 967, 183 }.....- 628, 245 | 8, 261 8, 109 | 3, 611, 798 
en i re ad norte sb tetite acinss .--| 1,370,509 |......| 288,260 73, 454 11, 280 | 1,743, 503 
EE JR... Lanavcusimhnites nceonuuihe 2, 375, 354 |...-.- 1, 191, 747 |1, 974, 037 88 | 5, 541, 226 
I catch noccncnnnansebsebroesan 374, 991 |...... 2, 027, 382 13, 700 0 | 2,416, 073 
OEE EEE EE atnipeliee tie besepde 550, 167 |.....- 1, 502, 832 85, 771 1, 069 | 2, 139, 839 

EL ccnnvndunciconcinanp th ubenheswely 7, 638, 204 |...... 5, 638, 466 |2, 155, 223 20, 546 | 15, 452, 439 


{Weight in pounds] * 


Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity 






Com- 
mercial 


Other 








Percent 
Charter air charter 
carriers of total 














BuSandA.______ ee 6, 671, 743] 2, 990, 278] 6, 376, 386 39. 76 
NOACT: Alameda........_..- Pe el 1, 704, 674| "862, 120| 5, 415, 770 67.24 
NCFCO: Seattle _............ eee ae 357,216; 154,424, = 0} 46,436) 558, 076).......... 
WATOOR WAPS.............|...-....-. 3402; ' of = Of 11,370) 14,8¢2).......... 
ere eA te 47.81 
Grand total..........._- 21.29 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions, 





’ 





















































MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION 805 
Monthly average, fiscal year 1955 
{Weight in pounds] 
Lift via 
Flog- other Com- Total 
Channel wing Govern-,|_ merical lift 
lift ! ment lift 
carriers 
to caebaacnspinaiian baelaie 3, 250 1, 068 0 528 2, 701 
PE ante sbsse bi dscwasccune 1, 633 78 0 86 738 
MP 5b bh bencigliab ceeds 55, 583 90, 584 0 0 138, 456 
WHS BONEN otbic cdi dbnscon 3, 417 42, 846 0 3, 772 46, 693 
WE nie Mitek nsec dttns 1,817 70 0 20 633 
RE rtd Baie cricsnine a ateisniraauidiil 4, 500 860 0 0 1, 938 
a eee 9, 117 7, 458 0 943 14, 061 
CE iitncnenetae wees bnmwenll 17, 583 3, 206 0 1, 058 19, 762 
NG 25 cis nthand gl thai dike wae 4, 333 3, 312 0 937 4, 561 
BE wil nnuceitocrwaieasien paula 38, 584 0 0 1, 551 26, 547 
Wes eitonclavgcubeseabeks 1, 750 0 0 0 324 
Ria Lins cincctis bicteente bakaek ae 1, 667 0 0 0 534 
PE tatcnsdcwcanlceeeeawes wdijusiees vik etelias ating tated chad 
SS ae ee 12, 500 17, 047 0 76 21, 402 
WE hoi scnchntincchecsnuctes 1, 250 0 0 0 71 
PF in cipncnenncescncudueddbiacupapentgiansainesaaeiamamttieraedsic enkemninens tema eee 
PE, cantewricnugs a 156, 983 166, 530 0 8, 971 278, 421 
iis As Le 8183 23, 277 0 304| 25, 422 
WEL Kaas letbeedoneckal bancte 10, 500 12, 547 0 1, 268 21, 909 
EE. cig tdegut aban teens each 2, 167 948 0 1, 387 3, 415 
US-GTMO._-__._--. acne iaaeud 0 79, 551 0 10 79, 561 
US-—Other___...._- sentenced 0 3, 200 0 617 3, 818 
i nicctdosuacscads 15, 850 119, 623 0 3, 586 134, 125 
[Weight in pounds] 
MATS Lift via 
Navy other Com- Total 
Channel. organic | govern-.|- mercial lift 
lift ! ment lift 
carriers 
40, 314 0 27 116, 840 
2, 982 0 115 13, 125 
10, 703 0 279 291, 520 
2, 277 0 3, 162 6, 987 
0 0 36 640 
884 0 0 5, 475 
9, 605 0 27 46,752 
123, 402 0 1, 103 311, 838 
iscisshoneuanheann 190, 1€8 0 4, 750 793, 127 
— — ee (eS | | 
Ne en asad 0 13, 907 0 10 13, 917 
Wes ooo nctasccaccoute 0 51, 987 0 53 52, 040 
itn cnirienieseenteai 0 0 0 1, 098 1, 131 
Nc iiddccacchanene 0 65, 894 0 1, 161 67, 088 
Total outbound_.._...- 87 | 542, 214 o| 2, 467 | 1, 272, 761 
INTERMEDIATE 
| j 
TR isin cachincccenecth cast akalieciesicadl sk a 52, 354 688 | 676 300, 983 
MNES i cdentutsis. nastics aa-cedekalbaun mda 114, 209 |_..... 24, 022 6, 121 940 145, 292 
(Oe a eS anus é 164, 503 7 461, 768 
Port Lyeutey............-. coattails 1, 142 0 201, 339 
ple i ickinn cs ccsimcnatieaitinnsa amend 7, 148 89 178, 320 
Es divin chishcinnicntnaiaidlianaasaanuel 636, 516 | ....-. 469, 872 179, 602 1,712 | 1, 287, 702 





See footnote 1 on p..806. 
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Monthly aerage, fiscal year 1955—Continued 
[Weight in pounds] 














Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity | | | 
Com- Other | | Percent 
| MATS |Flogwing'| mercial | Charter air | Total | charter 
} rns carriers | | of total 
a ee a | ae 
Eo bela hic oe ac de i tbaenaiseanaee 555,979 | 249,190 | 531,366 eens | 0 , 38, 5 BR Sora 
NOACT: Alameda. .__..._.___|-_- Sine 142, 056 71, 843 451,314 | 5, 982 Glas GOO lavaicacaie 
NCFCO; Seattle_..............}---.-.--.. 29, 768 12, 869 0 | 3, 870 46, 507 |.....-- 3 
OE RE I oh cic te Eee 291 0 0 948 ey 1 eS 
ae ond pale 0 | 728,094 | 333,902 | 982,680 10, 800 |2, 055, 476 | eles 
Cree een... ek 1, 348, 596° |1, 740,180 | 354,081 | 982,680 | 190, 402 \4, 615, 939 | Seebkoctne 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions. 


Fiscal year 1954 
| Weight in pounds] 























} j | 
| MATS Lift via | 
| fOr) DLs ___| Flog- other | Com- Total 
Channel | | wing | Govern-| merical lift 
| Allocation Lift Pem| lift | ment | lift | 
| cent | carriers | 
Atala i b - | prealedetiseiell oniininsaelesiilesilll cteitlaiistalaeions 
US-05A 35, 800 20, 201| 56.68} 3, 408 0} 5,052] 28, 751 
USs-Other - 2 44, 500 8 17, 589| 39.53) 4 14, 476 0} 4306] 32, 371 
pe 666, 000 534, 622| 90.27| 736, 740 0) 94] 1, 271, 456 
US-09: Italy 18, 000 7, 535| 41.86} 392, 749 0| 2,065} 402, 349 
ie 22, 000 8, 355| 37. 98)|___. 53 8, 408 
NN Ae a 9, 400 12, 127|129. 01 59, 526} - 0} 71, 653 
en a 60, 500 49, 721| 82.18}  70,119)...__.____| 9,967! 129, 807 
DG Se a ae 166, 000 126, 479| 76.19| 38,558)... _. 9,625} 174, 662 
RN le ect cc | 55, 000) 24, 967) 45, 39 EI icici = 3,438! 50, 660 
ME dns ee 9, 000 4, 545] 50. 50 cxscecess] 0| 4, 545 
RN So 208, 000 151, 012| 72. 60! " Siewae 0} 151,012 
ks 16, 000 10, 094/ 37. 43) 0 nat 0} ~—-10, 855 
Nat or a biden cae OL —_ & whewsscce i Sgdetee 
MOOT gk ts 465, 000 392, 425] 34.39) 103, 745|__.___- 0| 496, 170 
CN ee a iene 13, 000 761| 37.43 0}... 0} —-10, BBS 
MINE sega nc cn 0 0 O} §23,577)..-..-..-_| 7,400} 30, 977 
eee 3 So | 1,788,200] 1, 360, , 523) 76.08) 1, 465, 153 0| 38, 000} 2, 863, 676 
\— = —— = ee — > — — {= ed —— 
es eK Ne 30, 540 ~ 21, 638} 70. 85 | 963, 867)..........| 6, 178) 291, 683 
Socrates 4 : 19, 000) 7, 272| 38.27) 105, 207|__- : 18, 767| 131, 246 
US-68_- ee ee 23, 000| 16, 675| 72.50| 47, 336)_- 6,245| 70, 256 
IMIR as ns ie <ceeeaseedouoheaiiln Skea | 854, 014 a 2,654| 856, 668 
RS Ek Fin canicceamelees rian | 22,951)......_...| 23,913] 46, 864 
Subtotal. ...._.._-- a as 72, 540 45, 585| 62,84) 1, 293, 375). .._.....-| 7, 57, 757| 1, 396, 717 
i ' 

















See footnotes 2, 3, 4, and 5 on p. 807. 
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Fiseat year 1954—Continued 
[Weight in pounds} 















































MATS Lift via 
= Navy other | Com- Total 
Channel | organic | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation | Lift Per- lift | ment lift 
cent carriers 
ose eis | ans cap heeds 335, 00| 317, 339) 94.73) 1, 146, 030}_______- 1, 548} 1, 464, 917 
65100 A cement cdnsace 54, 000! 50, 311) 93.17} 122,049}__..______ 0} 172,360 
Us-#4.......- tien Aleeas 4, 276,000| 3, 487, 783| 81.56] 930,887)... 821| 419, 441 
Ra ati coccwchdic on peme ids Samoa: ae ale wevien sania sie 
MS icleisadncanskths "38, 000] 15, 041| 39.58) ai ae | 32,303! «47, 344 
U6-87...-..-.- a 51, 000 57, 887|113.50} 107, 469) _.._._._.. 0| 165, 356 
UES tocy ce Sicasanige 282, 000 313, 583)111.20) 404, 715)_._....... 0| 718, 298 
ees 2 1, 550,600} 1, 490, 108} 96.10) 964, 200)__.-..___. 58) 2, 454, 366 
MINES 500i cttos Gecnaenc. paar Bie esecsdealii cceipescosam lta ies eid ices ee 
NG a ricsid Gicen cess 6, 586, aa 5, 732, 002| 87.02} 3, 675, 350 0| 34,730) 9, 442, 082 
ess... ~ €305,000 280, 661| 92.02} 66,336)... | 346, 997 
US-Kodiak. 614, 000) 639, 648/104. 18} 382, 963)__._______ 138} 1, 022, 749 
Us-Other. = ¢ 86, 000) 35, 441) 41. 21 be da | 11,642) 47, 083 
Subtotal.......-.. 1, 005, 000) 955,750] 95.10) 449, 299) 0| 11, 780} 1, 416, 829 
Total outbound... 9461, 7 740/ 8, 098, 860] 86. 63) 6, 883, 177| “O| 142, 267/15, 119, 304 
VR squadron total Divan de wa Seite sk ARN Peeled GGle it.....-.... lidbircewiie Ss sett alee 
: he rt br A ae ore at aol 
INTERMEDIATE 
2 i cei ————-—— a 
Pearl Harbor... -- 2, 554, 846| nr 1, 330, 711) 1, 118} 130} 3, 886, 805 
Guam....____-- 488, 967|......| 461, 231| 258, 216}... 1, 208, 414 
Haneda. cae = g 838, 524]... ._. 1, 354, 121} 1, 611, 599 1, 252] 3, 805, 496 
Port Lyautey - yore é a 111, 402} ______ 1, 755, 466) 31, 768} .-- __.| 1,898, 636 
All others. ; $92, 298) -_._.. 1, 080,738} 440,862} 96, 929) 2, 510, $27 
Total a7 tihi..! 4, 886, 037]... 5, 982, 267| 2, 343, 563 98, 311/13, 310, 178 
VR squadron total. -_._.....-.-- | 4 Saal fess a Buh oddeccinaoceaeend pts 








& ree in pom 

















Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity 7 = | | 
| Com- Other | Percent 
MATS |Flogwing'| mercial | Charter | air Total | charter 
carriers | of total 
ete ae el | oe es Sefer 
eae 
BuSandA ‘ —- | 5, 952, 776} 3,005, 291) 5, 999, 849 0}14, 957, 916 40. 11 
NOACT: Alameda. .| lo 2, 012, 015 339, 135) 5, 701, 675 49, 424) 8, 102, 249 70. 37 
NTCO NORVA | os ‘ae 
NCFCO: Seattle } | 344, 710) "138, 068 0 ~ 482, 778. oe 
NATCOR: Westover... -| 0 13, 938 a 3, 166 OF, Site tenas 
Total_- 0} 8, 309, 501/32, 496, 432/11, 701, sa £2, 500 * _ 047 49. 67 
VR squadron total = 870, 716 ; sheep 
Grand total_. '12, 979, 897/21, 174, 945] 3, 7,0 173 524 oor 51, 989, 520 a 51 
VR squadron total. 135, 430, 355 Saban 














2 26,500, Turkey. 

? 15,852, Turkey. 

‘ Turkey. 

5 Malta. 

¢ MATS service discontinued June 1, 1954. 


1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions, 
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Monthly average, fiscal year 1954 
| Weight in pounds] 



































MATS Lift via 
Flog- other Com- Total 
Channel | wing Govern- | merical lift 
Allocation Lift? Per- lift ment lift 
cent carriers 
Rs EEC Ah eccocewewiasuus 2, 983 1, 691 57 284 0 421 2, 396 
ia aa satis tesenseiate 23,7 $1,466 40 41, 206 0 426 2, 698 
ee ee 55, 500 44,552 | 80] 61,395 0 8 105, 955 
Us-Obcitely.. .......-.......... - 1, 500 628 42 32, 729 0 172 33, 529 
I 5 ok Ba cirrcimiind 1, 833 696 38 0 0 4 701 
RE ve dca nneniagtiticinitwetets 783 1,010 129 4, 961 0 0 5, 971 
NN raid ovinsi pics nsec aaiasacaltih 5, 042 4, 143 82 5, 843 0 831 10, 817 
Point iccncene ees 13, 833 10, 540 76 3, 213 0 802 14, 555 
Se cag pasties acim cicaiin ie 4, 583 2, 081 45 1, 855 0 7 4, 222 
eR age nee te Serene 750 379 51 0 0 0 37 
Made eh eee cube eee ccc 17, 333 12, 584 73 0 0 0 12, 584 
eas ft re ee 1, 333 S41 63 0 0 0 841 
aaa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MN A BA ci ccbcutvs obs 38, 750 32,702 84 8, 645 0 0 41, 348 
oe _ a ae ’ 1, 083 63 6 0 0 0 63 
ee 0 0 0 51,965 0 616 2, 581 
Ee 149, 016 113, 377 76 122, 096 0 3, 167 238, 640 
—— SEE Oe —=S=—=—_ = #“_ SSS — 
Salad ha eden inchstimeninnandaniiets 2, 545 1, 803 70 21, 989 0 515 24, 307 
ck a 1, 583 606 38 8. 767 0 1, 564 10, 937 
TI pe Pt eee wk wacaismeneee 1,917 1, 390 73 3, 945 0 520 5, 855 
MEI 8 oS soins ooh madbeiene 0 0 71, 168 0 221 71, 389 
0 ae 9 0 0 1, 883 0 1, 993 | 3, 905 
aS ee eee 6, 045 3,799 | 63 107,781 0 | 4, 813 | 116, 393 
[Weight in pounds] 
MATS | Lift via 
es AE Navy other Com- Total 
Channel organic | govern- | mercial lift 
Allocation Lift Per- lift } ment lift 
cent carriers 
ah ea a 27,917 26, 445 95 95, 503 0 129 122, 076 
4 1 0 0 » 
é 5 0 68 d 
0 0 
0 692 
0 0 
0 0 
0 5 



































0 | 
———S—S=SSS=_{_ ———_—= | ——= —— —SSSSS=—=_ 
Total outbound_________- | 787, 645 | 674,488 | 86 | 573, 598 | 0 | 11, 856 1, 259, 942 
| | , 

INTERMEDIATE 

‘ i ccriciaeccuapmatesa sdb iladilbedns 
ok | SR ree 0 212, 904 |_.....| 110,892 93 11 323, 900 
a ie he a 0 . 3. ree 38, 436 21, 518 0 100, 701 
oh 0 69,877 |....-.| 112,843 134, 300 104 317, 125 
PONG BINT. oon ccc ccc. - cco 0 St 146, 289 2, 647 0 158, 220 
RI NIN I fai sasccashsscaniecmiehca an 0 74, 368 |...... 90, 062 36, 739 8, 077 209, 236 
ais tiasknhstn wien sia aun } 0 407,170 |__..-- 498, 522 195, 297 8, 193 | 1, 109, 182 
ements sesnung pedis Sencha eimai —— acaba hicletaaes 











1 Figures do not include fleet operational movements such as squadron deployments and special missions. 
42,208, Turkey. 

31,321, Turkey. 

4‘ Turkey. 

5 Malta. 

* MATS service discontinued June 1, 1954, 
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Monthly average, fiscal year 1954—Continued 
[Weight in pounds] 


Domestic air-cargo routings 
Routing activity 

















| Flog- Com- Other Percent 
MATS wing mercial | Charter air Total charter 
carriers of total 
IE dicta Wicd noes gdoaial 0 496, 065 250, 441 499, 987 0 |1, 246, 493 40.11 
NOAC'’!: Alameda.-._......_-- 0 167, 668 28, 261 475, 140 4,119 675, 187 70. 37 
NTCO NORVA..-.......--. cig a an hcl SUR OAM BD, Se BS aS se SE 
NCFCO: Seattle. _...........- 0 28, 726 11, 506 0 0 CO | 
NATCOR: Westover_....---- 0 0 1, 162 0 264 AN, Tio sarcrsitiecnent 
i. se. Lik aed 0 692, 458 |2, 708, 036 975, 127 4, 383 |1, 964, 087 49. 67 
VR Squadron totals o=-1 sence); GEE beets eeendidsnash J £0 bp ints td emits biebicel ony 
Grand total.___......___- 1, 081, 658 |1, 764,579 | 311,418 | 975,127 | 199, 679 |4, 332, 460 22. 51 
VR squadren, total. __.........- Se phasis my, ONG, GOP 1-5... 2S. WE Ie ee Ses 
| 








Exuisir C.—CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HOLIFIELD 
AND THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND OTHER AGENCIES PERTAINING TO THE 
FATAL AIRPLANE ACCIDENT AT NORWALK, CALIF., FEBRUARY 1, 1958 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. Neri H. McEtroy, 


Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Secretary: Attached for your information and consideration are 
copies of letters to the Secretaries of the Air Force and the Navy concerning 
the tragic air collision in my congressional district last Saturday, which resulted 
in the death of 48 persons. 


These letters request prompt advice as to possible lines of corrective action. 
Sincerely yours, 
CuetT HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman Military Operations Subcommittee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. CHet HOLirie.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of-Representatives 


Deak Mk. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated February 6, 1958, concerning the accident that occurred 
between two military aircraft on February 1,'1958, in-your congressional district. 

I am advised that the Department of the Navy has already replied to your 
letter on this subject that was directed to that Department, and that the De- 
partment of ‘the Air’ Force-reply-will be dispatehed.in the.next few days. Both 
Departments are being requested to provide this office with a copy of their re- 
plies to you so that we may be assured that every precaution is taken to avoid 
recurrences of aircraft accidents. 

Your interest in this matter of mutual concern is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGuIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE OF GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. James H. Dove.as, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In the course of hearings on Department of Defense air- 
lift policies, procedures, and operations, the Military Operations Subcommittee 
took testimony from the Department of the Air Force on the circumstances of 
the tragic air accident in California on February 1, which resulted in the death 
of 48 persons. The colliding planes crashed in my congressional district. 

Although a complete report of the accident investigation is not yet available, it 
appears to me that immediate action should be taken by all responsible Federal 
authorities to minimize the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

The purpose of this letter is to request you, as Secretary of the Air Force, 
to immediately reexamine the Air Force flight training or flight test operations 
in the Los Angeles area with a view to preventing Air Force militiry flights 
over thickly populated centers. 

The testimony before my subcommittee indicates that except for traffic control 
within a limited radius, military and civil flights are uncoordinated, and that the 
problem of air flight regulation is complicated by the frequency of training flights 
by military aircraft based in the Los Angeles area. 

I am not suggesting that Air Force training and test flights be curtailed. In 
fact, there is a good reason to believe that pilot training, particularly in the 
case of Reserves, has many deficiencies. It may well be that a more realistic 
and better organized training program would result in the transfer or consolida- 
tion of certain Reserve air training stations away from congested areas. 

Recognizing that the problems of air traffic control in large metropolitan 
centers such as Los Angeles are exceedingly complex, nevertheless it appears 
to me that the Air Force as well as the Navy should make a renewed and more 
determined effort to manage their training flight operations so that there is 
minimum interference with commercial air traffic patterns. 

I suggest as a-possible safety regulation that a directive be issued requiring 
all planes taking off from Los Alamitos Naval Base turn left over the ocean and 
attain an altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruising over the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Such an altitude would be safely above the landing and 
takeoff altitudes of commercial planes using our metropolitan airport. It 
would have prevented the recent air collisions over the Los Angeles area. 

Also, a requirement that military aircraft be directed to file instrument flight 
plans, particularly in night flying, would permit a greater measure of air 
traffic control by the authorized civil agency. 

The Military Air Transport Service plane that was involved the the fatal 
air collision last Saturday apparently was engaged in a training flight. It is 
difficult to understand why MATS training requirements must be served by a 
passenger-carrying flight between McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey and 
the Long Beach, Calif., municipal airport. Of course, the subcommittee will 
make further inquiries on this score in the hearings. 

Since the Congress has appropriated enormous sums of money for the devel- 
opment of the SAGE system for continental air defense, which system either is 
incomplete or obsolete for impending long-range nuclear missiles, it appears to 
me that the SAGE system could well be adapted and utilized for comprehensive 
air traffic control in peacetime. 

I would appreciate having from you prompt advice as to what action you can 
take in tLe solution of these pressing problems. 

I am directing letters to the Secretary of the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, and the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, requesting 
similar or other action within their authorities in the interest of improving air 
traffic control and thereby minimizing accidents. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOtiriecp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HOLiFIELp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Operations, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of February 5, 1958, in which you 
expressed concern over the existing flight test operations and local flight training 
operations conducted in the Los Angeles area. I am pleased to forward here- 
with a Summary report on this matter. 

I wish to assure you that the Air Force is vitally concerned with safety of 
flight in all of its operations and is pursuing an aggressive program to minimize 
potential air collisions and provide maximum safety to the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dubey C. SHARP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


REPORT ON REEVALUATION OF AIR ForRCE FuiGHt TEST OPERATIONS IN THE 
‘Los ANGELES AREA 


The Air Force has directed that flying areas established for local flying training 
and flight test purposes (aircraft departing from and returning to the same base 
in one flight) be located insofar as practicable, outside populous areas, control 
areas and control zones, and to use the least congested airspace. A copy of the 
regulation, AFR 55-19, dated July 13, 1956, and the amendment thereto, which 
directs this action is attached. In coordination with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, flight test areas which exclude the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area were established in the southern California area on February 19, 1957. 
The local flying training areas established in accordance with AFR 55-19 for 
March, Norton, Oxnard, George, Edwards Air Force Bases and Van Nuys Air- 
port specifically exclude the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The local flying 
training area established for the Reserve training operations at Long Beach 
restricts local VFR training from the Los Angeles metropolitan area with two 
exceptions. These are: 

(1) VFR arrivals and departures at Long Beach which must maintain 
at least 5,000 feet while over the metropolitan area. 

(2) Simulated practice instrument approaches to the Long Beach Airport 
which must avoid insofar as possible, flight over the metropolitan area. 

As outlined in paragraph 3a of the change to the basic regulation, com- 
manders of airbases located in congested areas are required to establish VFR 
arrival and departure routes to minimize conflict with traffic on civil airways, 
at nearby airfields and in local flying areas. Further, it is required that these 
routes and procedures be coordinated with commanders of nearby airfields and 
other interested agencies. 

The location of many of our Reserve training units in populous areas has 
been dictated by the need to attract a sufficient number of Reserve personnel 
to participate in the program. Experience has shown that where Reserve per- 
sonnel are required to travel considerable distances to their training base, ade- 
quate participation in the program and proper manning of the unit cannot be 
attained. 

The Air Force is making a determined effort to minimize interference with 
commercial air traffic patterns. However, the steady growth of commercial 
aviation along with a large increase in civil airways to serve this segment of 
aviation has intensified this problem. An increasing number of arrival and 
departure routes at military bases are being affected by the establishment of 
civil airways through these routes. This problem is not restricted to large 
metropolitan areas but is occurring at military bases relatively removed from 
such areas. The need for ready ingress and egress at our bases is a matter of 
serious concern to the Air Force and results in continuing coordination with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and other aviation interests to assure mini- 
mum interference with commercial air traffic patterns. 

The suggestion that military aircraft operate under instrument flight plans, 
particularly at night, has been a matter of consideration for some time. Air 
Force use of instrument flight plans is by necessity directly related to the capacity 
and capability of the air traffic control system. Although the capacity of the 
system has increased in the past few years, and the Air Force has made in- 
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creased use of instrument flight plans, considerable progress is still necessary. 
Any attempt, at this time, to operate solely by means of instrument flight plans 
and even the partial step of operating on instrument flight plans at night, 
would seriously overtax the air traffic control system and thereby drastically 
reduce the number of Air Force operations. In turn, Air Force readiness would 
be degraded. 

Air Force aircraft may utilize those civil airports where permits have been 
executed authorizing use by Government-owned aircraft. When such civil air- 
ports are used it is usually for the purpose of official business, training or as an 
alternate airport for instrument flight plans. Long Beach Airport is such a fa- 
cility and it has a very efficient Active Reserve unit and adequate services for 
transient military aircraft. 5 

The Air Force C—118 was on*an airerew training: mission primarily for the 
benefit of the two copilots who were recent graduates of the C-118 school in 
MATS. Cross-country flying to various points within the United States is 
essential training for the upgrading of new pilots. The extensive air navigation 
and traffic control system of the CAA is one that necessitates actual use to 
properly establish proficiency and qualification of Air Force pilots to fly our na- 
tional airways. MATS operations worldwide include the operation of its air- 
craft into many complex terminal areas. In this particular case it was only 
incidental that passengers were picked up at Long Beach for the return flight to 
McGuire Air Force Base. The training flight was under the supervision of an 
experienced and able aircraft commander and, therefore, the passengers were 
not subjected to any undue risk attributable to training. 

The semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) system is now in the process 
of. installation throughout the United States: - Complete operation of this system 
will not be realized for the next few years. Under no circumstances can it be 
considered obsolete. The SAGE system was never intended to cope with the 
ICBM threat nor was it intended to cope with any surface-to-air missile that 
can be made available in the next few years. However, many of the techniques 
used by SAGE will be adaptable to the active air defense against the ICBM. 
The SAGE system was primarily designed to cope with the air-breathing system 
threat which confronts this country today and will continue into 1967 and beyond. 
Therefore, the urgency of completion and operation of SAGE throughout the 
United States for air defense purposes is as urgent today as when its imple- 
mentation was directed by the National Security Council. 

It has been recognized that there are certain basic similarities in the processes 
essential to an effective semiautomatic air traffic control system and a semi- 
automatic defense system. The facilities essential to air traffic control and air 
defense are comprehensive, highly complex and costly; they are costly to develop, 
costly to produce and costly to operate. The facilities and equipment essential 
to each function are, in some instances, complementary, in others, duplicating, 
while still in others, unique to each. To avoid duplicating facilities, equipment 
and overlapping functions it has been mutually agreed by the Departments of 
Defense and Commerce that each will make its respective surveillance, data 
processing, situation display, communications, and identification processes and 
facilities mutually and fully available. Further, it has been agreed that the 
Airways Modernization Board, established under Public Law 85-133, 85th 
Congress, will initiate and conduct a vigorous program of systems analysis, com- 
mon equipment design and experimentation to define more precisely where and 
how this free exchange can be practically applied. 


*APR 55-19 


14 
Atz ForcE REGULATION | DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 55-19 J Washington, July 18, 1956 


OPERATIONS 
CONTROL OF LOCAL AIR FORCE’VFR' ATR TRAFFIC 


Purpose: Safe and efficient local Air Force flight operations today depend, in 
part, upon the manner in which local air traffic is supervised and controlled. 
This regulation provides guidance for commanders, pilots, and air traffic con- 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 55-19, 23 February 1950. 
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trol personnel for insuring maximum safety and efficiency in their local flying 
operations. 


- 


1. Establishing and Defining Local Flying Areas: The commander having juris- 


diction over local flying activities will: 


(a) Establish local flying area(s) within 100 miles of his base. He will 
locate the area(s), insofar as practicable, outside populous areas, control 
areas, and control zones to use the least congested airspace within the 100- 
mile limit. (When required, the commander of a major air command may 
authorize the extension of a local flying area beyond the 100-mile limit.) 

(b) Define each local flying area by indicating prominent landmarks 
and/or radio fixes. When necessary, he will issue appropriate NOTAMS 
announcing that extensive training is being conducted within given vertical 
limits and that pilots entering the area(s) must use extreme caution. 

2. Operational Control and Supervision: The commander having jurisdiction 


over local flight operations will: 


(a) Segregate the various types of local VFR flying actiivties, such as 
instrument training, acrobatics, and maintenance test, by designating dis- 
crete areas for each type of activity. 

(b) Schedule local VFR flight operations in a manner which will mini- 
mize congestion and potential air collision hazards. 

(c) Assign specific altitudes that will provide at least 1,000 feet vertical 
separation to aircraft operating in a designated instrument training area. 
8. Control of Air Traffic Near Airfields: The commander, the pilot, and air 


traffic control personnel are responsible as follows: 


(a) The commander will establish. procedures to provide controllers with 
adequate position reports (relative to geographical and/or radio fixes) prior 
to entry of aircraft into the control zone or traffic pattern. To minimize 
conflict with traffic on civil airways, at nearby airfields, and in local flying 
areas, VFR arrival and departure routes may be established. At joint bases, 
the establishment of such procedures and routes will be coordinated with 
other appropriate agencies. 

b. The pilot approaching for landing will normally make initial contact 
with the appropriate air traffic control agency at least 5 minutes flying time 
from the airport and give his position. In all cases, he will make contact 
prior to: 

(1) Entering the control zone, or 

(2) Entering the traffic pattern, if he is on a local flight within the 
control zone. He will operate his aircraft at reduced power and speed 
consistent with safe operation. The pilot is responsible for avoiding 
collision with other aircraft during VFR weather conditions. 

ec. Both the pilot and air traffic control personnel will restrict radio trans- 
missions to a minimum, consistent with safe operations. Radio discipline 
will bea rigidly enforced. 

. Use of Traffic Patterns: 

(a) The commander of a major air cOmmand will establish two traffic 
patterns—the overhead and the rectangular—for bases under his control. 
(These patterns will be established in accordance with the attached dia- 
gram.) He may specify that his pilots fly either or both traffic patterns. 
He may, however, authorize deviations from the traffic patterns when the 
mission or local conditions dictate. 

(b) The pilot performing an overhead approach will fly initial approach, 
crosswind and downwind legs, at 500 feet above the rectangular traffic 
pattern altitude. He will commence descent when turning onto the base leg. 
Normally, his overhead approach will conform to an elliptical shaped pat- 
tern. It will consist of a 3-to-5 mile initial approach followed by two 180° 
left turns and a roll-out on the final approach at a distance of not less than 
one-quarter of a mile from the end of the runway and 300 feet above the 
ground. 
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(ce) The pilot performing a rectangular approach will conform to the 
rectangular traffic pattern shown in the attached diagram. 

(d) Air traffic control personnel and the pilot are authorized to make 
maximum use of controlled straight-in approaches. 

(e) The pilot landing at bases outside his command will fly the traffic 
pattern specified by his own command. He will, during the initial radio 
contact for landing instructions, state the type of traffic pattern he intends 
to fly. 

5. Control of Simulated Instrument Fight Rule (IFR) Approaches. The com- 
mander, the pilot, and air traffic control personnel are responsible as follows: 

(a) The commander will direct maximum use of outlying facilities in 
order to relieve air traffic congestion near local navigational facilities. 

(6) The pilot, prior to conducting simulated IFR approaches, will inform 
the control tower of his intentions and obtain a clearance. He will monitor 
the appropriate control frequency throughout and inform the control tower 
of discontinuance of this activity. At those locations without a control 
tower, but where there is a communications station, he will contact this fa- 
cility, state his intentions, request traffic information, and monitor an ap- 
propriate frequency. He will inform the communications facility of dis- 
continuance of his activity. 

(c) Air Force air traffic control personnel who are authorized to provide 
IFR control service will, in addition to application of VFR procedure and, 
insofar as practicable, furnish pilots practicing instrument approaches with 
IFR separation from other known traffic. Pilots provided with this service 
will be advised to maintain VFR flight. Altitude priority will be given to 
IFR flights. IFR traffic will not be delayed because of VFR traffic simulating 
IFR flight. When necessary, such VFR traffic may be suspended. 

(d@) Air Force air traffic control personnel who are not authorized to pro- 
vide IFR control service will furnish traffic information to those pilots prac- 
ticing instrument approaches and advise them to maintain VFR flight. 

6. Issuing Local Directives: 

(a) The commander of each Air Force base will publish local directives 
to carry out the provision of this regulation. He will develop these directives 
in coordination with the local air traffic control agency (AACS, CAA, or 
other), adjacent military installation commanders, airport operators, and 
other interested agencies. 

(b) The commander of each Air Force flying unit stationed on other than 
an Air Force base in a tenant status will cooperate and collaborate with the 
airport operator, associated control agency, and other interested agencies in 
developing appropriate operational agreements concerning control of local 
VFR operations. 

7. Disseminating Flight Information. The commander, air traffic control per- 
sonnel, and base operations personnel are responsible, as follows: 

(a) The commander issuing directives or agreements under the provisions 
of this regulation will furnish copies to adjacent military installation com- 
manders, airport operators, associated control agencies, and other interested 
agencies. He will furnish information describing any special VFR arrival 
and departure routes established under paragraph 3a, to the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center for inclusion in the Remarks column, Directory 
of Aerodromes section, Radio Facility Charts. 

(b) The commander responsible for administering annual instrument 
written examinations for the Instrument Certificate (AF Form 8, white, and 
AF Form 8a, green) will direct the attention of each pilot to the provisions 
of this regulation at the time of examination. 

(c) Air traffic control personnel will furnish pilots with traffic advisories 
and other information on local conditions, which will assist them in avoiding 
collisions during VFR weather conditions. 

(d) Base operations personnel will inform transient pilots of special depar- 
ture procedures when flight plans are filed. 

By OrRbDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 

N. F. TwInine, 


OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. | 
E. BE. Toro, 
Colonel, USAF, 
Air Adjutant General. 

1 Attachment: Standard Traffic Pattern Chart. 

Distribution: S. 
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Change 
*AFR 55-19A 
2-3 


Arm Force REGULATION | DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 55-19 ) Washington, October 7, 1957 


OPERATIONS 


CONTROL OF LOCAL AIR FORCE VFR AIR TRAFFIC 


AFR 55-19, 13 July 1956, is changed as follows: 
+ + * 7 * ow - 


2. Operational Control and Supervision. The Commander having jurisdiction 
over local flight operations will: 

(a) Segregate the various types of local VFR flying activities, such as 
instrument training, acrobatics, functional check flights, and flight tests, by 
designating separate areas for each type of activity. For this purpose the 
following definitions apply: 

(1) Functional Check Flight—flying an aircraft to check the opera- 
tion of the aircraft and its components as required in connection with 
inspection and maintenance operations. 

(2) Flight Test—flying an-aircraft for the purpose of investigating 
or checking the operational characteristics of a new type of aircraft or 
component for which the airworthiness has not been determined by 
appropriate authority; or flight of production aircraft until the basic 
airworthiness of the aircraft and propulsion system is determined; or 
flights following major modification until the basic airworthiness of 
the aircraft has been determined. 

+ * * * + a * 


(d) In CONUS and Overseas: 

(1) Within the Continental United States and its territories and pos- 
sessions, submit requirements for flight test areas to the major air 
command concerned. The major air command will submit those re- 
quirements that are approved to the Air Force member of the appro- 
priate Regional Airspace Subcommittee. . (AFR 55-193 lists addresses 
and areas of responsibility of Air Force Members of Regional Airspace 
Subcommittees.) Air Force members of Regional Airspace Subcom- 
mittees will in turn submit flight test area requirements to the ap- 
propriate CAA Regional administrator for designation or approval. 

(2) In oversea areas, submit requirements for flight test areas to 
the Major Air Command concerned. The Major Air Command will 
designate specific areas for conducting flight tests of aircraft over open 
water or sparsely populated areas having light air traffic. The major 
air command will coordinate with the appropriate authority having 
jurisdiction over the area within which the flight test operations will 
be conducted. 

3. Control of Air Traffic Near Airfields. The commander, the pilot, and air 
traffic control personnel are responsible as follows: 

(a) The commander of an air base located in a congested area will estab- 
lish VFR arrival and departure routes to minimize conflict with traffic on 
civil airways, at nearby airfields, and in local flying areas. When prac- 
ticable, the commander of such a base should also establish higher VFR 
minimums within the local control zone. He will coordinate established 
procedures and routes with commanders of nearby airfields and other in- 
terested agencies. 

(bv) The pilot approaching for landing will normally make initial contact 
with appropriate air traffic control agency at least 5 minutes flying time 
from the airport and give his position. In all cases, he will make contact 
prior to: 

(1) Entering control zone, or 


(2) Entering traffic pattern, if he is on local flight within the control 
zone. 


*This change supersedes AFR 55-19A, 3 December 1956. 
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(c) Unless further restricted by special notices in radio facility charts, 
the pilot entering airport control zones, and when within 3,000 feet of 
ground, will operate his aircraft as follows: 

(1) Jet aircraft—not to exceed normal traffic pattern entry airspeed. 

(2) Propeller-driven aircraft—at reduced airspeed, but not to exceed 
180 knots unless operational characteristics require greater airspeed. 
In such case, aircraft will be flown at minimum airspeed consistent 
with safety. 

(d) Both the pilot and air traffic control personnel will restrict radio 
transmissions to a minimum, consistent with safe operations. 


* * - * oe t 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


THomMAs D. WHITE, 


Chief of Staff. 
OFFICIAL : 


J. L. Tar, 

Colonel, USAF, 

Air Adjutant General 
Distribution: S 


FEBRUARY 6, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 


Secretary of the Navy, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SecreETary: In the course of hearings on Department of Defense 
airlift policies, procedures, and operations, the Military Operations Subcommittee 
took testimony from the Department of the Navy on the circumstances of the 
tragic air accident in California on February 1, which resulted in the death of 
48 persons. The colliding planes crashed in my congressional district. 

Although a complete report of the accident investigation is not yet available, 
it appears to me that immediate action should be taken by all responsible Federal 
authorities to minimize the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

The purpose of this letter is to request you, as Secretary of the Navy, to imme- 
diately reexamine the Navy flight training or fight test operations in the Los 
Angeles area with a view to preventing Navy military flights over thickly popu- 
lated centers. 

The testimony before my. subeommittee indicates that except for traffic control 
within a limited radius, military and civil flights are uncoordinated, and that the 
problem of air flight regulation is complicated by the frequency of training flights 
by military aircraft based in the Los Angeles area. 

I am not suggesting that Navy training and test flights be curtailed. In fact, 
there is good reason to believe that pilot training, particularly in the case of 
reserves, has many deficiencies. It may well be that a more realistic and better 
organized training program would result in the transfer or consolidation of certain 
Reserve air training stations away from congested areas. 

Recognizing that the problems of air traffic control in large metropolitan centers 
such as Los Angeles are exceedingly complex, nevertheless it appears to me that 
the Navy as well as the Air Force should make a renewed and more determined 
effort to manage their training flight operations so that there is minimum inter- 
ference with commercial air traffic patterns. 

I suggest as a possible safety regulation that a directive be issued requiring 
all planes taking off from Los Alamitos Naval Base turn left over the ocean and 
attain an altitude of 6,000 feet or higher before cruising over the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Such an altitude would be safely above the landing and take- 
off altitudes of commercial planes using our metropolitan airports. It would have 
prevented the recent air collisions over the Los Angeles area. 

Also, a requirement that military aircraft be directed to file instrument flight 
plans, particularly in night flying, would permit a greater measure of air traffic 
control by the authorized civil agency. 

I would appreciate having prompt advice from you as to what action you can 
take in the solution of these pressing problems. 

I am directing letters to the Secretary of the Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, and the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, requesting 
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Similar or other action within their authorities in the interest of improving air 
traffic control and thereby minimizing accidents. 
Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHer HOLIrFIELp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. CueEt HO.irtierp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Hotirietp: This is in reply to your letter of February 6, 1958, 
relative to your suggestions as to possible measures to minimize aircraft acci- 
dents such as occurred over the Los Angeles area on February 1, 1958, and to 
advise you of actions taken by the Navy in this respect. 

For many years all naval aviators have been instructed to conduct flights in 
a manner consistent with maximum safety for and minimum annoyance to per- 
sons upon the ground. They have been especially warned to avoid flight at low 
altitudes over heavily populated areas. However, prohibition of all naval 
flights over congested areas would be a serious restriction to the accomplishment 
of vital missions since some flights must be made along established airways over 
these areas. In addition, the locations of some airfields require approaches 
and departures over urban districts in order to avoid conflicts with adjacent 
air traffic patterns, with air traffic on nearby airways, and mountainous terrain 
or other fixed obstructions. Under many conditions, built-up areas can be 
avoided, and cognizant commanders have been under orders for some time to 
avoid them except in those cases where accomplishment of the military flight 
mission would be impaired. More recently, they have been directed to make a 
critical reexamination of all approach and departure procedures and local agree- 
ments with other aviation activities to determine the safest possible methods of 
operation. 

Your suggestion that aircraft depart from Los Alamitos to seaward and attain 
an altitude of at least 6,000 feet prior to cruising over Los Angeles was the sub- 
ject of immediate investigation. Pilots operating aircraft from the Los Alamitos 
Naval Air Station under visual flight rules are now required to depart from 
the station to the southward on a bearing of approximately 165 degrees magnetic 
crossing the coastline between Seal Beach and Huntington Beach and gaining 
cruising altitudes to the seaward. They are prohibited from flying over the 
greater Los Angeles metropolitan area at any time during the flight. When 
returning to the field, all pilots are directed to lose altitude to the seaward and 
to cross the coastline between Sunset Beach and Seal Beach on a northerly 
course to the field. A chart showing these routes is enclosed. Thus, the only 
occasion when an aircraft operating from the Los Alamitos air station will have 
occasion to fly over the Los Angeles area, at any altitude, will be when it is on 
an instrument flight plan, under the positive control of Civil Aeronautics con- 
trollers, and proceeding in accordance with instructions of the same controllers, 
who are controlling all other military and civil aircraft which are on instrument 
flight plans. . 

The suggestion that all military aircraft be required to operate on an instru- 
ment flight plan at night would partially solve the problem. However, separa- 
tion between military and civil aircraft could be positive only if all civil air- 
craft were also on instrument flight plans. Should that be done, it is believed 
that intolerable restrictions would be placed upon both civil and military air- 
craft because air traffic control facilities are limited as to capability. This is 
evidenced by long delays which are encountered under weather conditions which 
require that instrument flight plans be filed by all who desire to fly. It is noted 
that pilots who are flying in accordance with an instrument flight plan are fre- 
quently cleared to proceed for a portion of the flight in accordance with visual 
flight rules when weather permits in order to avoid delays which would other- 
wise be encountered. It is believed that this situation will be alleviated by the 
new Airways Modernization Board. 

Relocation of Naval Reserve air activities away from centers of population 
has been suggested in many cases. In most of these cases it has not been feasible 
because the success of the Reserve program depends upon location of facilities 
which are easily accessible to the large numbers of Reserve personnel who live 
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in the cities and because of the huge investments in existing facilities which, 
when they were constructed, were well away from larger cities. 
Please be assured that the Navy is acutely aware of the hazards and problems 


involved and will continue to make every effort to eliminate them. 
Sincerely yours, 


GARRISON Norton, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). 





UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STaTION Los ALAMITOS, 
Long Beach, Calif., February 7, 1958. 


NAS Los ALamitos VFR FLicut RULES EFrecTIve Fesruary 7, 1958 


A. JET AIRCRAFT 

1. Weather minimum.— 

(a) Ceiling, 7.000 feet. 
(b) Visibility, 5 miles. 

2. Departure route——Jet aircraft on VFR departures will turn left after take- 
off to a heading of approximately 165 degrees magnetic so as to cross the coast- 
line over the southwest boundary of the United States Navy Net and Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Seal Beach. Aircraft taking off from runway 22 will proceed 
directliy to the coast. Aircraft taking off from runway 4 will remain close 
aboard the field until reaching a heading of approximately 165 degrees magnetic. 
Climb will be continued after takeoff until reaching a minimum altitude of 6,000 
feet. If proceeding to an overland training area, do not recross the coastline 
prior to reaching an altitude of 6,000 feet. Do not reenter or cross the Greater 
Los Angeles metropolitan area prior to making approach for landing. The 
Greater Los Angeles metropolitan area is charted in the NAS Los Alamitos 
operations office. 

3. Approach route.—Conduct letdown over water. Cross the coastline at 
2,000-3,000 feet northwest of Huntington Beach and remaining east of Sunset 
Beach Airport. Maximum airspeed after crossing the coastline is 225 knots. 
Maintain a northerly heading and descend to enter the traffic pattern at 1,000 
feet. Carrier breakups over any land area are prohibited. 


B. AIRCRAFT 

1. Weather minimum.— 

(a) Ceiling, 1,500 feet. 
(b) Visibility, 3 miles. 

2. Departure route—Prop aircraft on VFR departures will turn left after 
takeoff to a heading of approximately 165 degrees magnetic so as to cross the 
coastline over the southwest boundary of the United States Navy Net and Am- 
munition Depot, Seal Beach. Aircraft taking off from runway 22 will proceed 
directly to the coast. Aircraft taking off from runway 4 will remain close aboard 
the field until reaching a heading of approximately 165 degrees magnetic. Do 
not reenter or cross the Greater Los Angeles metroplitan area prior to making 
approach for landing. 

3. Approach route—Conduct letdown over water. Cross the coastline at 
1,500 feet northwest of Huntington Beach and remain east of Sunset Beach 
Airport. Maximum airspeed after crossing the coastline is 175 knots. Main- 
tain northerly heading and descend to enter the traffic pattern at 1,000 feet. 
Carrier breakups are prohibited over any land area. 


©. CAUTION 


1. Except when approaching for landing or departing after takeoff, no VFR 
flight from or to NAS Los Alamitos will fly over the Greater Los Angeles metro- 
politan area as outlined in the NAS Los Alamitos operations office. 

2. Effective this date, pilots will not be permitted to file VFR flight plan until 
he has certified he has read and understood the above instructions. 
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D. EXCLUSION 


1, Fleet squadrons conducting field carrier landing practice will be permitted 
to fly their prescribed pattern. 

2. A maximum of five aircraft may be authorized in the field pattern for 
touch-and-go landings provided their interval is kept at the minimum con- 
ducive to safety of flight. 

3. Practice ground-controlled approaches may be be authorized provided 
runway 22 is the duty runway, the ceiling is 2,500 feet, and the visibility is 5 
miles. C. L. WESTHOFEN. 


NAvAL MESSAGE, Navy DEPARTMENT 


Released by: F. W. 

Drafted by: Cmdr. J. B. Yakeley, Jr. 

Date: February 19, 1958 

No.: 03 

Date/time group (GCT) : 241454F, February 1958 

From: CNO 

To: Commandants All Nav Dists//CINCPACFLT//CINCLANTFLT//PRNC// 
SRNC//CNATRA//CMC 

Info: CGAIRFMFPAC//CGAIRFMFLANT//CNARESTRA//COMNAVAIRPAC 
//COMNAVAIRLANT//COMNABS ONE//COMNABS THREE//COMNABS 
FOUR//COMNABS FIVE//COMNABS SIX//COMNABS EIGHT//COMNABS 
NINE//COMNABS ELEVEN/TWELVE//COMNABS THIRTEEN//COMNABS 
FOURTEEN//COMCABS EASTERN AREA//COMCABS WESTERN AREA// 
NAVAVSAFCEN 


OPNAVNOTE 3710. This is to change ONE to OPNAVINST 3710.7A (General 
Flight and Operating Instructions for Naval Aircraft). 

Action ADEES pass to all activities under their command concerned with 
Naval/Marine ACFT. 

Delete present para. 2, section 1, page 1, and substitute the following para. 
2 which is effective immediately : 


2. Local flying areas.— 

(a) A local flying area is one in which localized flight activities are con- 
ducted and which originate and terminate at either the same station or 
at an outlying or auxiliary field thereof. Insofar as practicable, local flying 
areas will be bounded by prominent landmarks, radio range legs, or radio 
fixes, and will not extend beyond 250 miles. The limits of local flying areas 
shall be defined by the commanding officer of each station. 

(bo) A continuing review of local VFR traffic operations will be made by 
commanding officers to insure that: 

(1) Local field traffic patterns and arrival and departure corridors 
are prescribed to assure maximum avoidance of populated areas, Fed- 
eral airways, and established air traffic routes. 

(2) Adequate coordination and cooperation is maintained with ad- 
jacent airfields (civil/military) and appropriate CAA air traffic control 
authorities. 

(3) Local training flights avoid populated areas to the maximum 
extent practicable. 

(4) Pilots operating from the facility and local air traffic control 
personnel are thoroughly familiar with and comply with the traffic 
regulations connected therewith. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COM MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. JaAMEs R. DURFEE, 


Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : The Subcommittee on Military Operations took testimony 
from representatives of the Departments of the Air Force and the Navy and 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminstration on the circumstances of the traffic air col- 
lision in Norwalk, Calif., in which 48 persons were killed on February 1, 1958. 
The Norwalk community is in my congressional district. 
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I understand that the Civil Aeronautics Board is participating in the investiga- 
tion of the accident. If a separate report is prepared by your Board, I would 
appreciate having a copy when the report is made. 

I have requested the Secretaries of the Air Force and the Navy and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator to advise me promptly what action they could take 
in minimizing the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

In the case of the military agencies, it appears to me that military flight 
operations should be organized so as to minimize interference with commercial 
traffic patterns. Also I urged the Civil Aeronautics Adminstrator to speed up 
the installation and use of long-range radars in Los Angeles and other metro- 
politan airports for more effective control over incoming and outgoing traffic. 

As an immediate possible safety regulation, I have suggested to the military 
authorities that a directive be issued, requiring all planes taking off from Los 
Alamitos Naval Base turn left over the ocean and attain an altitude of 6,000 
feet or higher before cruising over the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Such an 
altitude would be safely above the landing and takeoff altitudes of commercial 
planes using our metropolitan airports. It would have prevented the recent 
air collisions over the Los Angeles area. 

Will you kindly advise me what action the Civil Aeronautics Board is pre- 
pared to take within its authority to help solve these pressing problems? 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHetT HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


Civit AERONAUTICS BoarD, 
Washington, March 5, 1958. 
Hon. Cnet Ho.tirie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DrEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: This is in further reference to your letter of 
February 6, 1958, regarding the air collision which occurred over Norwalk, Calif. 

Air safety investigators of the Board are working closely with the military 
in the investigation of this accident and we will be pleased to furnish you with 
copies of reports based on regulatory studies we are making in connection with 
this investigation. 

Our principal objective in participating in the military inv®stigation of this 
accident is, of course, to determine the extent to which the air traffic rules might 
be involved. 

The Board’s concern with the increasing flight activities in the vicinity of our 
major metropolitan airports is evident in the emphasis which has been devoted 
to this problem in recent amendments to the air traffic rules. The high-density- 
zone rule which imposes special limitations on speeds to be observed within 
these zones and which also sets forth certain radio communication requirements 
was adopted in an effort to reduce the chances of collision in congested areas. 

Other proposals relating to the need for higher weather minimums in these 
areas are currently under consideration. Presently the rules require that an 
air traffic clearance be obtained for flight in an airport-control zone whenever 
the ceiling is less than 1,000 feet or the visibility is less than 3 miles. The 
amendment under consideration would increase these minimums to a ceiling of 
1,500 feet and a visibility value of 5 miles. Such an amendment would result 
in an increase in the number of aircraft being directly controlled by air traffic 
control. 

The extent to which substantially greater numbers of aircraft can be included 
in the air traffic control system depends upon the potential future capacity of 
that system. For the immediate future, the regulations will continue to include 
requirements, the objective of which is to facilitate the pilot’s ability to observe 
and avoid other aircraft while operating in favorable weather conditions. In 
this regard, in addition to the specific proposals outlined above to increase the 
number of aircraft under control in visual conditions, we have been advised by 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics that the CAA intends to expand the use 
of radar advisories in high-density areas like Los Angeles to give more informa- 
tion to pilots to improve the chances of avoiding collision. 

Changes in air traffic control rules are by their nature evolutionary. At pres- 
ent, immediate steps are being taken to refine existing procedures to assure the 
highest practicable level of safety. To be sure that we are prepared to meet 
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' future requirements, however, we are planning ahead. An example of this is 

‘ the Board’s plan to establish positive control airways in which aircraft will 

} be separated and controlled by air traffic control regardless of the state of the 

weather. Translated in lay terms, these positive control airways will be super- 

highways of the air in which each aircraft will have its own reserved airspace 

while moving from one point to another even in good weather conditions. 
Sincerely yours, 


JAMES R. Durree, Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. J. T. PYe, 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PYLE: Representatives of your agency testified before the Military 
Operations Subcommittee on February 5 concerning the tragic air collision of 
Air Force and Navy planes in Norwalk, Calif., which is in my congressional 
district. 

While a report of the accident investigation is not yet available, it appears to 
me that immediate action should be taken by all responsible Federa] authorities 
to minimize the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

I have written letters to the Secretaries of the Air Force and the Navy re- 
questing them to reexamine the military flight operations in the Los Angeles area 
with a view to minimizing the chances that such accidents will reoccur. 

Transfer and consolidation of military air training centers away from con- 
gested areas, greater use of instrument flight plans in military operations, 
organizing military flight operations to minimize interference with commercial 
traffic patterns, and other measures for better traffic control were suggested in my 
letters to the military authorities. 

As an immediate possible safety regulation, I have suggested to the military 
authorities that a directive be issued requiring all planes taking off from Los 
Alamitos Naval base turn left over the ocean and attain an altitude of 6,000 
feet or higher before cruising over the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Such an 
altitude would be safely above the landing and takeoff altitudes of commercial 
planes using our metropolitan airports. It would have prevented the recent air 
collisions over the Los Angeles area, 

I would like to be promptly advised what action the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration can take to help solve these pressing problems. 

One immediate aid, it seems to me, would be to speed up the installation and 
use of long-range radars in the Los Angeles and other metropolitan areas for 
more effective traffic control of incoming and outgoing flights. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


waren 


PGI ITI EE IT 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIivIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HOLiFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: This is in reply to your letter dated February 
6, 1958, in which you requested information concerning Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration programs designed to reduce the aircraft collision hazard. 

As you know, the CAA is charged with operating the air traffic control system. 
At the present time, the safe and expeditious handling of flights operating in bad 
weather conditions is accomplished through the application of separation stand- 
ards which insure that aircraft operate with safe separation at all times. This 
system is known as the instrument flight rule (IFR) control system, and all air- 
craft operating in this system are provided positive separation. Our air route 
traffic control centers which perform this function are being provided with long- 
range radar equipment to help increase the capacity of the IFR system. In 
addition to this system, there is the visual flight rule (VFR) system which 
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permits aircraft to operate on a “see and be seen” basis, thereby placing the 
responsibility for avoiding other aircraft with the pilot. 

For many years we have been planning toward the establishment of a positive 
control system, such as the IFR system, which will be capable of handling the 
demand of all classes of aircraft. It is known that with today’s techniques, 
equipment, and procedures, the present IFR system is incapable of handling the 
demand of all classes of aircraft which now operate under the combined IFR 
and VFR systems. Therefore, we are planning toward a step-by-step imple- 
mentation of additional control services. 

In many of the high-density terminal areas, we have installed airport surveil- 
lance radar. This radar is used primarily to control aircraft operating in the 
IFR system. In addition, radar information derived from these systems is used 
to the greatest extent possible to provide advisory information to aircraft operat- 
ing in the VFR system. We believe that by accelerating an increase in the VFR 
radar advisory service, we shall be able to reduce the collision hazard in the 
high-density terminal areas. Implementation of this accelerated program will 
require additional radarscopes, personnel and communication channels. It will 
also require that aircraft desiring this service be equipped to receive the advisory 
information over communications channels provided for this service. We are 
studying methods of applying this service to insure that all aircraft may be 
advised of the location of possible conflicting traffic in the terminal area. 

We do not plan to extend the VFR radar advisory service program into the 
air route traffic control centers immediately. Since the initial use of the long- 
range radar system is to provide additional IFR control service, we must deter- 
mine whether the IFR system demand will permit the extension of VFR radar 
advisory service to these locations. 

We also have a continuing program to explore all means of improving safety 
through coordination with all civil and military operators. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. If we can be of further assistance, 
do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wittiam B. Davis, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Exuisit D.—LeEtTTERS RECEIVED BY SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HOLIFIELD AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FROM OTHER MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS PERTAINING TO THE HEARINGS 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. CHet HOoviFiec.p, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.Lirretp: We have noted with interest the activities of your com- 
mittee hearing testimony on the competition between MATS and civilian airlines. 

I would like to call to your attention a letter from Mr. Harold Buckingham 
of my State, who operates a trucking organization, in which he points out that 
MATS also competes vigorously with the various truckers. 

If it is possible, I would appreciate very much your inserting this letter into 
the printed hearings if you feel it is germane to your inquiry. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
United States Senator. 





BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTATION, INC., 


Rapid City, 8. Dak., December 30, 1957. 
Senator Francis Case, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Francis: Have just read a most interesting letter from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, dated December 20, 1957. A portion of the letter 
reads as follows: 

“While satellites and missiles dominate the public attention and will undoubt- 
edly dominate the attention of Congress when it convenes in January these 
vital defense issues serve to emphasize the need for careful scrutiny of non- 
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defense spending. Where we can save a dollar from questionable Federal pro- 
grams, that will make a dollar available for our defense effort. 

“The case of the Military Air Transport Service is a good example of ques- 
tionable Federal programs. This large-scale competition with commercial car- 
riers is more unwarranted now than ever before. The air transportation needs 
of the Department of Defense can be met more logically by intelligent use of 
our commercial air fleet by the Department of Defense. A major sector of the 
entire commercial air fleet, including highly trained personnel, is available to 
the military departments on 24-hour notice. This will be one of our targets in 
the next session of Congress.” 

We have been conscious of this situation for many many years, but have not 
made an issue of it on the assumption that these boys flying the freight for 
the Air Force were doing it partially as a matter of training. However, from 
time to time it has become so great between some of our principal points as to 
make it necessary for us to curtail service between major Air Force bases. 

We have the only direct service between Hill Field, Utah, and the Ellsworth 
Air Force Base. Rail service is very circuitous and time consuming. 

Consequently, from time to time we have received complaints on our service 
between Hill Field and Rapid City when service was disrupted because of lack 
of tonnage. In every instance, some of the freight moving by military air trans- 
port has been diverted back to us in order to induce us to establish regular 
service again. Invariably, however, soon it is moving again by military air 
transport. In every instance where inquiry has been made, it has been found 
that our truck service between Hill Field and the Ellsworth Air Force Base is 
adequate when sufficient tonnage is available. 

There can be no doubt but that the cost to the Government in transporting 
is own freight by air transport is many times more expensive than the cost to 
the Government for transporting the freight by motor truck. Consequently, if 
this freight is not needed for training or personnel in the Air Force, it should 
be routed by commercial carriers as indicated in the chamber of commerce 
letter. 

The chamber letter also refers to the postal deficit and the need for increased 
postal rates. I believe we are the largest users of the postal service in Rapid 
City. Nevertheless, we realize that the Post Office Department should not be 
operated on a deficit and we are glad to add our support to increased charges 
sufficient to balance that budget. 

Yours very truly, 
BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTATION, INC., 
Haroitp D, BUCKINGHAM, Secretary-Treasurer. 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
February 6, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HO.iric.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In the accompanying wire, Mr. Gus Callas, 
president of General Airways, Inc., of Portland, Oreg., has protested the com- 
petition offered by the Military Air Transport Service. 

I solicit your most careful and sympathetic study of the current situation 
which is bearing so hard financially on small firms like the one of which Mr. 
Callas is president. I realize that this is not a question of black and white. 
There are certain facilities, more or less competitive with private enterprises, 
which must be maintained by the Government in a skeleton form that would 
allow for immediate and rapid expansion in the event of an emergency. 

I would point up a fact emphasized in the wire from Mr. Callas: Anything 
that contributes further to the serious unemployment condition, which has re- 
sulted in Portland’s being declared a labor surplus area, must be resisted 
vigorously. 

I know your committee will thoughtfully evaluate all the equities inherent 
in the plea of General Airways, Inc., and I would appreciiate your keeping me 
advised of any significant developments in the course of your deliberations. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


RiIcHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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PorTLAND, OreEc., February 4, 1958. 
Senator R1icHArD NEUBERGER, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Due to disastrous inactivity and resultant furlough of large number of 
employees brought about by MATS competing with civil air carriers we are 
unwillingly contributing to the severe employment situation in Oregon. 

Respectfully request you confer with members Holifield Committee on Military 
Operations investigating MATS for the purpose of supporting the civil air car- 
riers case as presented by Independent Airlines Association. Will appreciate 
answer result your intervention our behalf. 

Thank you for your cooperation and courtesy. 

Gus CALLAS, 
President, General Airways, Inc. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
February 7, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HOLiFrIe.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CuHet: Enclosed is telegram received from Mr. Gus Callas, president, 
General Airways, Inc., regarding unemployment in Oregon with particular refer- 
ence to the airline industry. 

Thank you for giving this matter whatever consideration you feel it may merit. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


PorTLAND, OreEG., February 5, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.0.: 


Due to disastrous inactivity and resultant furlough of large number of em- 
ployees brought about by MATS competing with civil air carriers, we are unwil- 
lingly contributing to the severe employment situation in Oregon. 

Respectfully request you confer with members Holifield Committee on Military 
Operations investigating MATS for the purpose of supporting the civil air carriers 
case as presented by Independent Airlines Association. 

Will appreciate answer result your intervention our behalf. 

Thank you for your cooperation and courtesy. 

Gus CALLAS, 
President, General Airways, Inc. 


HOowusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak WALTER: It is my understanding thet a subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, under the chairmanship of Congressman Holifield, 
of California, has been doing an effective investigative job looking into the oper- 
ation of MATS and its impact on the civilian reserve air fleet program. 

I know that this committee is doing a fine job and I sincerely hope that they 
come up with something concrete which will stabilize the independent airline 
industry. As it now stands, the independent airlines must rely upon the mili- 
tary for most of their business and this business is almost at a standstill at the 
moment. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD T. MILLER, 
Member of Congress. 
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HOovSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Joe Ki~core 


Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Joe: This is just a note to let you know I appreciate the work you are 
doing on the Government Operations Subcommittee regarding the operations of 
MATS, and the impact on the Civil Reserve Air Force. 

I trust the hearings will develop recommendations looking to stabilization of 
the independent airlines. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


JOHN Dowpy, 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I commend to your attention and that of the other 
members of your subcommittee these two telegrams which I received, together 
with my remarks concerning same. 

Perhaps you will place them in the record of your hearings on MATS. 

It is my hope that the Congress will get the Pentagon to implement, fully and 
sincerely, the wise policy laid down in Senate Report 543 and House Report 841 


on the defense appropriation for fiscal 1958 for greater use of commercial air 
carriers. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





{From the Congressional Record, March 5, 1958] 


AIRLIFT DEFICIT 


Mr. Porter. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I should like to 
insert two telegrams which I recently received: one from Mr. Gus Callas, presi- 
dent of General Airways with headquarters in my State of Oregon, and from 
Mr. Earl F. Slick, announcing the suspension of the common-carrier activities 
of his nationwide airfreight line. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in the profits of General Airways or the Slick 
company, or of any other company, but I have a very deep concern that failure 
by the executive branch of the Government to carry out the very clear congres- 
sional policies, namely, that in the movement of Government traffic preference 
should be given to commercial airlines over Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated airlines, will result in a reduction of the number of transport 
planes available as a reserve for miiltary airlift in the event of war or other 
emergency. 

A possible reduction in the number of transport planes available for miiltary 
airlift would not be serious except that there is a deficit between the amount of 
airlift which you would need at the very beginning of a war, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the amount of airlift which the commercial industry and 
military can provide. So we are faced with a dangerous airlift deficit, and 
we need to keep every transport plane we have in the civil reserve. 

I refer specifically to page 837 of the Study of Airpower made by the special 
subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Symington where sworn testimony was received from Maj. Gen. 
Earl G. Wheeler, Director of Plans, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff of Military 
Operations, Department of the Army, as follows: 

“The services have examined the problem of whether or not the combined 
eapability of the military-transport fleet and the civil reserve air fleet is ade- 
quate to meet wartime requirements. These studies were predicated upon the 
projected airlift capability in 1957. It was found that the combined capability 
would not be adequate to meet the requirements of all the services during the 
first 30 days of general war.” 
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Testimony before the Appropriations Committee indicates that General Air- 
ways has three 4-engined transport planes, and 2 twin-engined transports to 
contribute to miiltary airlift in event of war; and Slick Airways has 10 twin- 
engined planes, and fourteen 4-engined planes, not counting 5 DC-—6A’s on 
order. 

Now we have testimony as recently as Monday, February 24, 1958, before the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, under the chairmanship of the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Holifield, by Mr. D. W. Rentzel, the board chairman and president 
of Slick Airways, that because of the indifference of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and because of the fact that the Military Air Transport Service is con- 
tinuing to take away business from commercial airlines such as General and 
Slick, which have received no subsidy from the Government, it is so difficult 
to compete against the Government that they may have to give up their opera- 
tions. The really alarming part of Mr. Rentzel’s testimony is that now the 
Slick company is going to sell off 14 of its 4-engined planes, and their testimony 
is that the best place to sell them is to Europe and South America. 

If, as a result of MATS competition, these 14 planes have to be sold to Europe 
or South America, it is obvious to me that the civil reserve air fleet—to which all 
14 of these planes have been assigned—will be reduced by fourteen 4-engined 
transport planes. 

I do not see how the Pentagon can justify that kind of result. 

If, in the combined civil and military air fleets, there is not enough peacetime 
business to keep all of them full at a high utilization, it is obvious that the 
Government-owned and Government-operated planes can run light and run fewer 
hours a day and still remain part of the total airlift available in the event of war, 
whereas the commercial lines which have to meet a payroll which is not appro- 
priated for by the Government, as is the case with MATS, cannot. 

I think the moral of this story, Mr. Speaker, is that we should build up com- 
mercial airlift to meet wartime or emergency needs, and not tear it down. 

This is the very clear position of the Congress in Senate Report No. 548 of 
the 85th Congres, Ist session, and in House Report No. 841, by the managers 
on the part of the House in connection with the defense appropriation bill for 
the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 

In these reports, the Congress clearly stated its intent that the Department 
of Defense, in moving military passengers, cargo, and mail, should give prefer- 
ence to using the services of commercial carriers before using Government-owned 
and Government-operated transportation. 

So that we may be fully aware of the congressional policy, I insert the rele- 
vant extracts following my remarks. 

I think it is up to us in the Congress to see that the policy which we have 
clearly laid down is actually followed by the Pentagon, and I think it is now 
becoming clear that if we do not follow up on our own policy, the result will 
be the loss of a lot of civil-transport planes to the national reserve which will 
not be prepared to respond when the whistle is blown. 

I would like to bring both these telegrams to the attention of members of the 
Government Operations Committee and particularly to the members of the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee who signed House Report No. 841, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the House, Messrs, Mahon, Sheppard, Sikes, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Riley, Flood, Cannon, Wigglesworth, Scrivner, Ford, Edward 
T. Miller, Ostertag, and Taber. 

I hope that these Members of Congress in particular will see to it that the 
Department of Defense actually carries out the excellent policy statement which 
they wrote and which the Congress adopted, to the end that the commercial 
airlift reserve will be increased instead of decimated by Government competi- 
tion. 

PORTLAND, OrEG., February 4, 1958. 
Representative CHARLES O. PorTER, 
United States Congress, Washington, D.C.: 


Due to disastrous inactivity and resultant furlough of large number of em- 
ployees brought about. by MATS competing with civil air carriers, we are 
unwillingly contributing to the severe employment situation in Oregon. Respect- 
fully request you confer with members of Holifield committee on military opera- 
tions investigating MATS, for the purpose of supporting the civil air carriers’ 
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case as presented by Independent Airlines Association. Will appreciate answer 
result your intervention our behalf. Thank you for your cooperation and 
courtesy. 
Gus GALLAS, 
President, General Airways, Ino. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. CHartes O. Porter, 
i} Washington, D.C.: 

Slick Airways, Inc., one of the first and largest airfreight carriers in the 
world, ceased scheduled operations today. This company has contributed much 
to the economy and national-defense efforts. Airfreight could have tremendous 
importance for the future of the United States. What Slick Airways has done 
has been accomplished with private capital and without subsidy. 

The primary causes of the failure of this business are (1) the failure of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to promote and encourage the air-cargo industry in 
line with the mandates of Congress and (2) the similar failure of the Defense 
Department to implement congressional will (S. Rept. 543 and H. Rept. 841 of 
the 85th Cong., directing Government use of commercial airlines in preference to 
MATS) and aviation policy determinations of successive administrations with 
respect to development of the air-cargo industry. 

I suggest you insist that the will of Congress be carried out by the proper 
agencies, not for Slick Airways, but to correct a bad example of misguided Gov- 
ernment administration. This country can ill afford more mistakes of this kind. 


EArt F. Srick. 


a SRA 


[85th Cong., 1st sess.; S. Rept. 543] 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 
(June 28, 1957, ordered to be printed) 


(Report to accompany H. R. 7665, now Public Law 117, 85th Cong., effective 
August 2, 1957) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Use of commercial carriers 


Last year in the conference committee on the Defense appropriations bill, the 
Senate joined with the House in stating in a letter to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers. This statement was based upon our position that maximum utilization 
by the Department of Defense of United States civil air carriers is essential 
both in the promotion of our free-enterprise economy and in the provision of the 
necessary ready reserve civil airlift for national defense, and that Government 
operations of its own air-transport facilities should be limited to that essential 
to military security. 

The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of 
Defense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest extent 
possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial and Gov- 
ernment facilities, it is found to be more economical, and, further, that in 
evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the 
specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of 
competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the desire of the committee that all commercial carriers be given a fair 
and equal opportunity to offer their facilities on a bid basis to the Department 
of Defense, and be provided to the extent practical with equal access to informa- 
tion regarding commercial movements of cargo and personnel. The Department 
should make every effort to centralize the procurement of such transportation so 
as to consolidate movements in the interests of economy and to avoid the prac- 
tice of arbitrarily dividing groups into such small units as to necessitate unwar- 
ranted additional expense. 

The committee desires that at installations where private carriers are per- 
mitted to offer their services for sale to individual personnel, representatives of 
all commercial carriers should be afforded equal access without discrimination. 
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The committee notes with approval that the Air Force budget reflects increased 
use as compared with fiscal year 1957 of civil air carriers to augment the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service in the movement of military personnel and depend- 
ents. This is offset in part, though, by the decreased use of civil air carriers in 
moving cargo for MATS. In summary, we do not feel that sufficient effort has 
been made by the Department of Defense in the international and overseas field 
to adjust its use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity 
of United States air carriers. 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers to meet as nearly 
as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo 
requirements of the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be made by January 1, 1958, which would 


indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in implementing this 
directive. 


Extracts From CONFERENCE REPORT ON DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
FoR Fiscat YEAR 1958, JuLy 23, 1957, House Report No. 841 


Amendment No. 36: Deletes provision of the Senate providing for competitive 
bidding. This matter also is now under study by the legislative committees. 
The committee of conference strongly feels that competitive bidding should be 
required whenever practicable for more effective and economical procurement. 

Amendment No. 37: Deletes provision of the Senate pertaining to the procure- 
ment of commercial transportation. The committee of conference emphasizes 
the importance of the Senate committee report on use of commercial carriers and 
ealls on the Department of Defense to carry out the full intent. However, it is 
realized that the procurement of commercial transportation must be made in 
accordance with existing law. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
RosertT L. F. SIKEs, 
W. L. NoBRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
JOHN J. RILEY, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 
Errett P. ScRIVNER, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Epwarp T. MILLER, 
Haroitp C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Exnuisir E. 





LETTERS TO THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FROM 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. CHET HOLirFrie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Government Operations 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deark Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Chamber of Commerce of the Dnited States believes 
that the national interests can best be served through our commercial carriers 
assuming a much more active role in the airlift responsibilities of our military 
forces. 

Such a policy would produce a much more effective mobilization-day airlift 
potential for the military forces and at the same time unquestionably provide 
substantial savings for the taxpayer. 

It is of the greatest importance to have immediately available airlift which 
ean transport, equip, and supply our military forces anywhere in the world 
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on a few hours’ notice. To a very substantial extent—much more than has been 
acknowledged by the policymakers in the Pentagon—these mobilization-day 
requirements can be met through a strengthening of our commercial fleet in 
peacetime. 

This means routing military traffic via the commercial carriers in preference 
to the MATS aircraft in their day-to-day operation. By so doing, the commer- 
cial carriers will be encouraged to expand their air fleets to meet this addi- 
j tional demand. Such a strengthening of the commercial fleet, coupled with the 
i} adoption of a cooperative plan insuring the immediate availability of these com- 
mercial planes, will insure the needed airlift for an emergency. 

The civil reserve air fleet plan provides the basis for the development of such 
: a program. Under this plan, specific commercial aircraft are designated as part 
of the reserve fleet, subject to call by the Secretary of Defense on 24 hours’ 
notice. These aircraft are constructed so as to provide the flexibility required 
by the Department of Defense. Every plane assigned to the CRAF program 
would eliminate the need for a similar military aircraft. The CRAF fleet oper- 
ates without expense to the taxpayer and in the event of emergency becomes part 
of the MATS operation, complete with a highly skilled crew. 
\ The ability of our commercial carriers to shoulder such a substantial respon- 
sibility for military airlift requirements has never been higher. The acquisition 
of new jet transports, scheduled for 1958 through 1960, will provide a fourfold 
increase in their airlift capability. 

The national chamber strongly urges your subcommittee to take steps to insure 
that the Department of Defense pursue a policy of increased cooperation with 
the commercial carriers as outlined above. 

Cordially yours, 





SAR BS nl 


CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


Washington, D. C., January 16, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet Hoririep, 


Chairman, Subcommittee Military Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Horirreip: The convention committee on aeronautics approved the 
enclosed resolution which subsequently was adopted, without dissenting vote, by 
the 39th National Convention of the American Legion at Atlantic City, N. J., 
September 16 to 19, 1957. 

Resolution 493 clearly evidences the concern and support of our organization 
for a large and adequate civil reserve air fleet (CRAF). In modern war there 
is a great requirement for an airborne logistic capability. In CRAF that 
capabiilty becomes available in hours. 

Also, civil reserve air fleet is one of the more economical phases of prepared- 
ness in that these are civilian planes in everyday use and consequently always 
in readiness. 

I sincerely hope that your committee, in cooperation with the Defense Air 
Transport Administration will take all necessary measures to assure that CRAF 


is kept adequate and up to date to handle United States mililtary requirements 
in time of emergency. 


Respectfully, 


Roscoe TURNER, 
Chairman, National Aeronautics Committee, The American Legion. 


RESOLUTION No. 498 (CALIFORNIA) OF THE 1957 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LeGion, ATLANTIC City, N. J., SEPTEMBER 16-19, 1957 


Committee: Aeronautics. 


Subject: Establish a ready reserve of air transport to insure global airlift for 
Armed Forces. 


Whereas the United States must be capable of dealing with overt Communist 
aggression in any area; and 

Whereas the tactical mission of the Armed Forces of the United States has 
changed in recent years commensurate with the advances of modern weapons 
systems ; 
saben the requirements of logistic supply especially heavy cargo to stop-gap 
the so-called Brush Fire operation of those who would destroy the American way 
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of life makes mandatory a system of cargo air transport far beyond the present 
available freight carrying potentialities of the commercial air-carriers and mili- 
tary air transport capacity of the United States of America : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in At- 
lantie City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, recommend that the Congress and the 
proper agency or agencies of Government investigate the means and methods 
of establishing a ready reserve of air-transport with particular emphasis on 
heavy freight carriers and the operating man power to insure the necessary 
global airlift needed for the logistic supply of the United States Armed Forces 
wherever they may be required. 

Approved. 





HAWTHORNE SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 


Moultrie, Ga., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet HOLiFic.p, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: I have noticed with much interest the fact that 
you were scheduling hearings in the House on the matter of the Military Air 
Transport Service being in competition to the commercial airlines and air 
carriers in this country. Please accept my congratulations for looking into 
this important matter, and I hope your committee will take positive action on 
this situation. 

I would like to go on record with you as favoring the operation by civilian 
air carriers or the civilian aviation industry of any part of our military airline 
system that can be accomplished feasibly. I hope the action of your committee 
will be the beginning of a long-needed leadership in Congress to effectively re- 
duce the duplication and waste that exists within our military services. It 
seems to me that MATS is an excellent place to begin elimination of this 
duplicity. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 


BEVERLY Howarp, President. 


Exursit F.—REPORTED OVERALL Cost oF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE FOR 
FiscaL YEARS 1954, 1955, 1956, anp 1957 


webs | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 














| 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Total reported cost of operation. ............... $481, 269, 000 | $560, 024,000 | $596, 105, 000 $646, 916, 000 
Add depet manintemanes... .....- ccscocesseccs ---| 41,496,000 | 48, 084, 000 67, 215, 000 72, 476, 000 
Total cost of operations. -..........-...-.-- 522, 765,000 | 608, 108, 000 | 663, 320, 000 719, 392, 000 





Cost of technical services and other missions. "$338, 009, 000 | $388, 462,000 | $414, 967, 000 $446, 905, 000 
Strategic transport mission cost of operations._| $184, 756,000 | $219, 646,000 | $248,353,000 | $272, 487,000 


Percent of total cost__-_.........-.-- —— eee 35 36 38 | 38 
Less cost of training and test _-- $31, 730,000 | $32,103,000 | $41, 420,000 $47, 488, 000 
ee ae ee ae $153, 026, 000 | $187, 543,000 | $206, 933,000 | $224, 999, 000 











Note.—The reported cost for fiscal year 1956 differs from the data recorded in the annual report submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense in that the chart on page 1724 of the Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1958, Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives , 
85th Congress, Ist session, states for fiseal year 1956 that the strategic transport mission cost of operations 
is $248,464. This figure should read ‘$248,353,000.’"" The chart also states that the ratio of strategic tran s- 
port mission cost of operations to total cost is 42 percent. This figure should read ‘‘38 percent”’ of the total 
cost as reported on 3d line of the above chart. 


Exnisit G.—STATISTICAL DATA PERTAINING TO PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO MILITARY 
Arm TRANSPORT SERVICE, FiscaL YEAR 1954 THROUGH First QUARTER FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 

7 + + * * * 7 


Total number of personnel assigned to the MATS organization broken down 
to reflect military and civilian, and assignment of each as to airlift or other 
activities, and the percentage of the total assigned to airlift. 
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Assigned personnel, MATS 



































Air transport divisions Services, 
MATS at es 

total units, and 
Number Percent | headquarters 

| ; ist quarter, fiscal year 1958: 
| Pees sic5 does: Cc EE ae 125, 059 55, 568 44.0 69, 491 
; ' ——___ —— |__| — SS — 
ii ND Siicat ted concceuk haute 105, 771 45, 316 43.0 60, 455 
SII ocean ores ale 19, 288 10, 252 53.0 9, 036 
. Fiscal year 1957: F cr pat) = a 
a binithaets sal 2 113, 884 44, 397 39.0 69, 487 
Watery oo oo ok... esa Ns 95, 699 35, 424 37.0 60, 275 
| Civilian...____.. iL EEE 18, 185 8, 97% 49.3 9, 212 
Fiscal year 1956: ip he a ae 

FR Dhaene hack Wha tack iets ioe le 107, 795 43, 349 40.2 64, 446 




















a bee hea neeneihs exis sadeer chores 89, 474 34, 454 38.5 55, 020 
Civilian _-- ite skiabe Sdewadsbbebens 18, 321 8, 895 48.6 9, 426 
Fiscal year 1955: s ee Sap) oe oe, <n a 
es 8 tt EDN TED 104, 065 41, 684 40.1 62, 381 
Bae sy. o <u. ....-- ; iedals eect iia dts 90, 989 39.4 55, 140 
Civilian.......... . : ceed 13, 076 44.6 7, 241 
Fiseal year 1954: r “AES Oe Pan ay eee Tie te, 
ee ‘ 103, 268 40.1 61, 874 
Military... .-... ; ae : a caielaieth atl 90, 371 38.3 55, 706 
to i ee ee eee ae : nee ie 12, 897 52.2 6, 168 








Man-years employed in the strategic transport mission 






































| Total | Officer | Airman | Civilian 
I. By organizational category, fiscal year 1957: Air | 
Transport Divisions: | | 
Atlantie Division wind ee ae 16, 453 2, 203 | 11, 524 2, 726 
Continental Division 4 ---| 4, 264 | 655 | 2,741 868 
Pacific Division - -- 8, 163 1,174 5, 273 1, 716 
| iieesiotes ere Steines povnnll # 
Division total___- 28, 880 | 4, 032 19, 538 5, 310 
Headquarter MATS and independent units___ 3, 476 644 | 2, 514 318 
Total man-years wionilee tah ekaae | 32, 356 4, 676 ‘| 2, 052 5, 628 
———S—SS—SSSS —————————_ EES SSS ee 
II. By functional category, fiscal year 1957: 
Direct expense functions: | 
CG Da atta cadcadtboncdvabsbebedbnecs 5, 767 a 
Field and organizational maintenance. -__- 8, 939 alert tas 
Total, direct expense functions __-_-_-_-__-_- 14, 706 5 
Indirect expense functions: : 
Re eee eee ae ne 3, 047 ane Ja -< 
ee NN Sean eewew ces PD: 0s oss nticeeauceademuban 7 ea 
Ground operations ___---_.- yn ataeen 2, 558 Eure Rian Seaiedbniras Lememepennae 
Squadron overhead __- wieeh tod Siibeled ee eee ns Paes tdlcnesie ahiwn 
PN SO Ceehh wth oes oe SCE ket Sadas 3, 766 - RU hd ha Bee nak 
Total, indirect expense function ---___-_--_- hy Se ee ae yee £2. SRabes 
Headquarter MA'LS overhead and independent 
Ger. noes ue elbose Ute ce hase CS Ai a th eae noes ‘ 
Total man-years employed in the strategic 
See INN So os a sti deictss ccceeeaas 32, 356 aslalech=cametncs dachimessene~ 


(1) The above table reflects personnel assigned to MATS air transport di- 
visions and other activities. The number of persons reported as assigned to 
the air transport divisions does not portray the number actually engaged in 
“airlift” or “support of airlift’? operations since the divisions perform many 
functions and support many activities not related to airlift. Division activities 
in addition to airlift includes: troops carrier (assumed July 1, 1957), aero- 
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medical evacuation, ferry of aircraft, formal flight training, turboprop testing, 
support of tenants of other commands located on MATS bases, and support of 
other MATS missions (i. e., Air Weather Service, Air Rescue Service, Airways 
and Air Communications Service, etc.). 

(2) The number of persons actually engaged in strategic transport activities 
and their support is not reported as such in the Air Force strength accounting 
system. The computation of the number so engaged is made at the close of the 
fiscal years and the required data is not available at the close of the first 
quarter fiscal year 1958. 

(a) Fiscal year 1955: 27,108 personnel, military and civilian, were em- 
ployed in functions directly contributing to the transport mission. (Refer- 
ence p. 1580, Department of the Air Force Appropriations for 1957—hearing 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 

(b) Fiscal year 1956: 29,832 personnel, military and civilian, were em- 
ployed in functions directly and indirectly contributing to the transport 
mission. (Reference p. 1722, Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1958—hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 

(ec) Fiseal year 1957: 32,356 personnel, military and civilian, were em- 
ployed in functions directly and indirectly contributing to the transport 
mission. A table for fiscal year 1957 which is similar to that which ap- 
peared in the hearings data for fiscal year 1956 follows 


Exuisir H.—NtuMBER AND TYPE or ATRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO MATS Fiscat Yeas 
1955 THroucH First QUARTER FIscAL YEAR 1957 


Strategic | Airevac-| Formal | Ferry | Troop les Special air} All other 
Total transport uation training carrier | mission 
issigned 


MATS \ir-| Per-| Air-| Per-| Air-'| Per-| Air-| Per-| Air- Per-| Air- | Per- | Air- | Per- 
craft | cent jeraft | cent jcraft | cent |craft | cent |craft | cent craft | | cent craft | cent 
| 











Ist quarter, fis 

i] vear 1958 | | 
“Agcrevate | 1,494 | 451 '30.2 31 | 2.1 31 | 2.1 45 | 3.0!) 150 10.0} 34/123 752 | 50.3 

R61) 2 4 | } 
R7V B| 2 |--=--| 
C-45 81 } 10} | 71 | 
C47 155 2 3 | } 150 
C-54 152} 80 4 2 | 66 | 
C-97 | 45 4 } 1] 
C-117 1 ; < Bat Ral 
C-118 | 81 i ‘ oe | @2 
C-119 10 2 8 
C-121 40 | 32 ~ aed 
C-124 318 | 159 7 | | 136 | a, 16 
C-131 47 31 a | 15 1 
C-133 2}. 3 A 
B-25 9 a 58 |. 
B-26 } 3 | 3 |--- a ditital 
B-47 2 GEES | a 
B-50 87 | 3] | | 84} 
B-57 2 | 1 , oe eh 
F-84 6 | 5 ; , eee 
F-86 5 | Sy cy 
F-89 25 = | 25 
F-100 5 | 5 ; 
H-13 3 | 2] | a 
H-19 65 | | | 65 | 
H-21 25 | data . es 
1-20 1 | 1 | oiih 
L-26 6 | | 6 tel 
SA-16 ee | 9 | | 100 | 
T-29 ‘ a 4 |. 
r-33 89 | | 19 | 70 
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Exuisir H.—NUMBER AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO MATS Fiscat YEAR 
1955 THroucH First QUARTER FiscaL YEAR 1957—Continued 





Strategic | Airevac-| Formal Ferry (|Turboprop| Special air} All other 













































































| : ea transport | uation | training test mission 
ri assignec sai a a 
| | j 
7 MATS Air-| Per-| Air- | Per- Air-| Per-| Air-| Per-| Air-| Per-| Air-| Per- Air-| Per- 
i jcraft | cent |craft | cent jeraft cent |craft | cent |craft | cent |craft | cent craft | cent 
~_ | | } 
! | | i | } 
June 30, 1957: 
Aggregate. 1, 303 | 447 [32.1 | 37) 2.7| 39/28) 51/37) 2/01) 34) 24) 783 | 56.2 
R5D ; } ead } eee | re ce halen: r + 7 r — 
Lee ce ek sow bo dbl oacalemeadoce “ é é a pediien 
eet. a See ee ee oe ‘ 3 iene wall 
TOF Us ccnanas 28 | 28 Ss few kAibebins Sipe ois “ a ceuknnel 
C-45.. 81 | Li . 7 : & 81 
Gress. io peat ee ewes Sahn sal j 
On67...2-~. 186 . 5h lepddas |v Rlecetialawaelc tase) Sanide~dnch Me 
ee 157 | 78 | RQ nee ios. en he ah 
Cae ee js 7 3 os aie : Se Bs td! Bn DA 4 i 
C-82. ret | | | ew otiy F ae os 
WOE os 54] 45 | he Sansone A crchch. . econ ” 
OS Se 1 2 cali seco 4 ier 1 
C-118____..- 89 | 80 eee re eric eT 3 | 1 | 
O-119___ 13 . £ ia 3 ye. 3 a 10 
C-191_-__.- 42} 32 | eae 8 | 2 | 
oT ee 168 | 160 7 | oe | 1 
C-18i__...- 46 | 31 |... 3 15 as 
B-17_. Ses 152 ae so wail eo 
B-25_. 66 cats eaves, 2 ; | 64 | 
B-26_.__---- 3 | -| atitiot | © . binciihiin be 
te ewer sailed s ; 
B-47_. 2 cont Bo 2 
B-50__---- 87 | } et OB ka bs. | | 08 hvac 
2 SS x ‘ | ; 
86. 8 Sad ats al ss tee ales HLF 4 ce eke de say mace 
iano 25 | --- ---|-----]-----]--- naaieroees ita , cinbomenebcnvnal) wee 
bd. E chbetide ee | [-~---] | foods | | 
Dee gs ode z a . , | |. 
H-13.....- 4 | lanncnlnansn ES | SPER e | | rf wie 2 
oe... 67 | Mies nei cic Bowed d 67 ; 
eee 26 | 26 
ee tog 6 | | 6 i 
SA-16___. 113 |. ee cant 11 | 1 |. | 101 
> era ee erie i 
8 RN iS | 
T-29.......- iiecasienécsiocoaattast Sechelt 4 
T-33._ 83 | Se otek 64 
i. 3-5: cel & oes 
June 30, 1956: ee ome ee ere a Bo 
Aggregate. 1,454 | 507 [34.9 | 32/22) 41/28] 50/34) 4) .3| 36/25 | 784 | 53.9 
te oie 8 lest ado 
oe. 5s Bes Bw was tecsen fee eae ; See 
BiV....3.22: 208)" took ea fk . i ese ht A | 
C46 ere tS 2 8 en-w-[onnn-[e----| I J-----|-----]-----| | 86 
Cd i Rc | j | 
C-47_......- 184 | | 3| | | 181 | 
C-54.. 205 | 127 | 6 5 ae | 65 
C-74.. Sad .| 
C-82_- 
C-97_.- 57 | 46 9 | 2 
C-117 1 1 
C-118....- 97 | 88 5 | | a 1 
C-119__..... 13 2 Bia 
C-121_. 44| 33 | 2 | 9 wake 
C-124 172 | 163 = Th La eal aed 2 
C-131 ot... Des ie |-----| 16 | |. 
B-17_. 1 o sania erate Sunken ce = — o | 1 ° 
B-3_......- 54 s ; . i. <email ea . 
ooo (2a S Ss Stas 
—29__ 2 2 = - es * = - | . | 66 
B-47__ 2 sh as eee aol oe a 
B-50.....- 60 |__. . ig wn i Brome si ---|--- cf “OF. 
WOR obo sschsoscn eles i eB x ‘ SN cease ahaa i 
F-84__.._. Mies. oa : siiciecenent WY Bn 5 a RE -|-----|--- 
| 2 ae ) Se RE antes KRG zak snc liceaacaedk-eceeta-kiie 
Msn Rites). wa be ease een Candace nk wld M225. 
F-94___ aaa Jani ncaa milage weal, ces Lbs lephieal= es Uti co cabo aaa te 
Te 7... setohee Sess adie Wikis shcdighioRivasshabesabealiabaapeahemis 
Dit hscanOchceanthud elaine sia ocala cnsin Ki oaal en arenas eo Se asa 4 aap - 
Re 2 obese aks ee, LCL en OA eae fe ak ee a Be Ece 
cists 98 . ss \ Packt 
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ExuHisir H.—NUMBER AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO MATS Fiscart YEAR 
1955 THROUGH First QUARTER FiscaL YEAR 1957—Continued 





test 





MATS Air- | Per- 


Per- 
\craft | cent | 











June 30, 1956— | 








Turboprop 


Air- | Per- 
cent |craft | cent 


Special air| All other 


Per- 
| cent 




















Continued 

H-21........| | ae a 

L-26___. | f= 

SA-16- __.--} 128 ji 

Oa abet ail 

T-28.. _- po calaee 

T-29.. 5 aici asc 

T-33... 2. 

T-34__ es 
June 30, 1955: | | 

Aggregate 1,456 | 511 

R5D- 5 eo ee 

R6D | 29 | 

R7V 27 | 
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ExHiIsit H.—NUMBER AND TYPE oF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO MATS Fiscat YEAR 
1955 THROUGH First QUARTER FiscaL YEAR 1957—Continued 


| | 


| Strategic | Air evac-| Formal | Ferry |Turboprop Special air| All other 
Total |transport| uation | training | | test mission 
assigned 


l l | | | | = 
MATS | Air-| Per-| Air- | Per- | Air-| Per-| Air- Per-| Air-| Per-| Air-| Per-| Air-| Per- 
craft | cent |craft | cent |craft | cent |craft | cent |craft | cent \craft | cent |craft | cent 
' a i | | | | | 


June 30, 1954: | 








| | 
Aggregate_| 1,379 | 431 /31.3| 44/32) 37/27] 82) 23).-....|/.....| 31] 22 804 | 58.3 

ee... 1 Be x Pc: ncdlhedacd ten dnnes 
| 32 | 32 ; ies 
BPP kiccsice ee i. ; BE a ce le 
CNS 109 |... : bacosa) 208 
eR sens Bh. dice Naas ecometabs lebeccech © Til tems cadona late hice Saeed 

: AR eo cnn OP SR ait 2. katie a 

Pee cae. 240 | 191 . 3 27 | 
ES sacs ll; ll 
08k. , E : : . : 4 2 
Pe tate 56 | 47 O44 ie s . he : 
to | 9 eer ee eae ro Shae 1 
EOE sccces RD SG iss al ccaelegonsteea ba eas lees alae at Rens 1 
C~119....... 2 Aedes bbe cats voces 1 
C-171....... 7 . en = 8 : 
C-10_.....- 119 | 109 |_-.-- csek AAP etal aces sobs cas 5 eeehceass . 
EN sia cinais 8 |. ia © liane bseeed seus : : ‘ 
B-37....... wis Sinisa bagi ae ORC a, watt Rai Ge a: tedena babes icabed 11 
B-25.....- Deli coetadvon sind Coaadal te natctii Boch ealecens i 58 
B-26.......- OP Ea le tac aliee Dit tee ie re St as es er 
eee me I... ; . ‘ Sotieaseln se ‘ : ---| 108 | 
=e Saleen Veciewebolktaeasoacksbeteenbocelicaketncan = bghoae ees 
B-50__ ita t a s ‘ ; 5 10 
F-80_.....-- 2 : Kicthoceocthatwel ned : 2 
F-84.___-- a es . ‘i : 5 : aint 
F-86__.-...- Dh cckculsvacniniend neck loanch ek Dla iene . : 
F-89____- si ‘ 7 _ iene a a : J 
NS I acai ad ncaa cet accen ee Eto : 25 
BR acc cslas ee ostetiatoke hideecientiony = i casks a 
H-5__-- 27 : 2 ade > ‘ ‘ 5 ad 27 
TR aos i cckk leatanina coteuaek B 3 x ‘ 3 : 2 2 
H-19_. ceil cscs kane fades lodwentcmiawies wiaaconeas * i 79 
H-21......-- Shake e ni eae a ‘ i 2 ‘ ‘ Ohi. 
st ccna ecaa tee : ‘ i pathose a : 7 
SA-16_._.-- 161 |_.. fe 5 6 Locks oie 151 
gach cokcs ikcdcheaN chee : i Site x ‘i etd 
ane ows SY ae 7 i ciheue wa gn cCiecaaneness : 1 
eee. Bia. : ¥ pauls Viabccniitcesusteekneiees os 4 <2) 
ecdcns 48 Rs 5 ea an ae Ot eics 7 Sy : 39 
ices 1 5 ‘ itt aes - : ; 1 

ExHIBIT I 
7 ” » * 7 * + 


Number of passengers and amount of cargo, including mail, carried by MATS. 
and an explanation as to the increase. 


lst quarter | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
of fiseal 1957 1956 1955 1954 
year 1958 


Number of passengers carried: 


Military transport 178, 260 748, 841 700, 250 617, 100 440, 359 

Aeromedical evacuation _ _- 6, $43 26, 955 27, 271 29, 094 35, 016 

Special air mission ee () 12, 649 i) (‘) (') 

Commercial - -- 87, 418 190, 466 148, 595 8, 642 48, 405 
Number of tons carried: 

Military transport 60, 203 149, 531 150, 125 120, 517 75, 173 

Commercial -____- 12, 221 17, 482 15, 092 1, 531 9, 909 


1 Not available. 


Note.—While there was a decrease in commercial lift contracted by MATS in fiscal year 1955 as a result 
of the phasedown after the Korean conflict, this requirement picked up again in fiscal year 1956 because of 
the large rotation of military personnel including the movement of dependents to overseas installations due 
to removal of wartime restrictions. Regarding cargo movements, there has been considerable increase in 
Air Force airlift requirements in the past year because of a reduction of supply stockpiles in overseas 
depots through expeditious movement of logistic support by air. The closing out of military installations, 
relocations of military units due to reduction in force, and special operations such as Safe Haven and sup- 
port of the U. N. in the Middle East crisis has tended to increase the airlift requirement on MATS. 
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ExHIsit J 


* * * x * * * 


Figures showing cost of carrying passengers and cargo, including a statement 
as to what method is used in computing the cost. 


Cost of operations 


| lst quarter, Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





fiscal year 1957 1956 1955 | 1954 
1958 
a acon | = 
Military transport: | 
Ton-miles utilized 202, 660, 783 770, 839, 254 | 769, 461, 912 645, 511,575 | 384, 081, 743 
Cost of operation _ $224, 999,000 | $206, 933, | $187, 543,000 | $153, 026, 000 
Cost per ton.mile____. Renee a $0. 29 | $0. 27 | $0. 29 | $0. 40 
Cost per cargo ton-mile- $0. 29 $0. 27 | $0. 29 $0. 40 
Cost per passenger-mile___- $0. 032 $0. 03 | $0. 032 | $0. 044 
Aeromedical evacuation: | 
Patient per pax-miles flown 16, 973,395 | 26, 826, 435 33, 245, 549 32, 274, 271 | 40, 750, 280 
Cost of operation - | $7, 089, 000 $6, 500,000 | $5, 725, 000 $9, 860, 839 
Cost per patient per pax- 
mile $0. 26 | $0. 20 | $0. 17 $0. 24 
Special air mission: 
Pax-miles flown __- 5, 785, 255 29, 357,595 | 27,942,000 | 26, 608, 475 | 23, 337, 383 
Cost of operation $6,218,000 | $5,333, 000 $6, 098, 000 $4, 815, 000 
Cost per pax-mile___- $0. 21 $0. 19 | $0. 23 | $0. 21 


(1) The reported costs of MATS operations are accumulated and reported in 
accordance with AFM 177-1. Included are all costs chargeable to MATS or- 
ganizations, wherever located. Reported costs include all elements of civilian 
personnel pay and allowances. Centrally procured supplies, aviation and ground 
fuel and lubricants, and a services costs are included. Base support 
costs, i. e., locally and centrally pr6écured housekeeping supplies, subsistence in 
kind, and base overhead, are completely recorded for MATS bases. These 
costs for units of MATS located on other command bases are not prorated to 
MATS or other tenant units in the hosts’ records and are, therefore, not reported 
or available to MATS. Costs recorded as MATS-wide contracts include the 
contract technician service program, contractual base support, en route support, 
and CRAF logistical working group and senior ledger costs. These costs are 
distributed to base support, since no valid method has been derived for distrib- 
uting these costs to the various missions. 

(2) Some costs of supporting MATS are not available under present account- 
ing and reporting procedures. The cost of service performed for MATS air- 
craft transiting bases of other commands where no MATS servicing organization 
is stationed is hot segregated on the host base’s records and cannot now be 
reported to MATS. However, aircraft fuel and lubricants issued to MATS 
aircraft at such bases are charged to MATS and included in our cost as reported. 

(3) The reported costs of Headquarters, MATS, the air-transport divisions, and 
independent units are recorded in total and distributed to the various missions 
supported by these units. Each mission is charged with an appropriate share 
of Headquarters, MATS, cost and each (except the technical services) receives 
an appropriate share of base-support cost. The costs recorded in the base-sup- 
port mission represent costs not properly chargeable to any of the other MATS 
missions, e. g., support of tenants, support of national-interest bases, support of 
technical services, combat-readiness flying, dependent schools, bands, chaplains, 
base exchanges, recruiting, veterinary service, etc. 

(4) The total reported operating cost of the transport mission is adjusted by 
the addition of the computed cost of Air Materiel Command depot maintenance 
before developing the total and unit costs shown. As is customary in govern- 
mental accounting, no charge for depreciation of capital assets is included. 

(5) Cost of operations is not available for the first ouarter of fiscal year 1958. 


The airlift operational costs are prepared annually at the close of each fiscal 
year 
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ExHIBIT K—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO THE 
STATED MISSIONS OF THE AIRORAFT IN THE VARIOUS AIR ForcE COMMANDS 


AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 24 AUGUST 1956 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Continental Air Command 


PURPOSE: This regulation states the mission of the Continental Air Command. 


1. Mission. The Commander, Continental 
Air Command will discharge, within the United 
States, the field responsibilities of the Chief of 
Staff, USAF, with respect to (1) the reserve forces 
of the Air Force, (2) supervising the training and 
inspection of the Air National Guard, (3) domestic 
emergencies arising within the United States and 
(4) negotiations with Naval organizations in 
matters pertaining to anti-submarine warfare in 
defense of the United States. 

In the event of war or other emergency, he 
will mobilize the units and individuals of the Air 
Force Reserve assigned to his command. 

In addition, the Commander, ConAC will per- 
form such other functions as directed by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF, which include: 


a. Operating personnel processing stations 
and special air missions; 


b. Participating in the Air Explorer Program, 
State Reserve Facilities Boards, Armed Forces 
Disciplinary Control Boards, Terminal Patrol 
Programs and Joint Patrols; 


c. Constituting a single Air Force contact 
for liaison with Continental Army commanders, 
Sea Frontier commanders and heads of civilian 
agencies; 

d. Coordinating local defense planning with, 


and providing local assistance to, Civil Air 
Patrol units; 


e. Administering the Air Force proficiency 
test program; 


f. Coordinating traffic operations and other 
Military Amateur Radio System matters with 
other commands; implementing MARS reserve 
training and credits; organizing and operating 
emergency networks with Civil Air Patrol, and 
keeping the records of all military and civilian 
MARS members. 


2. ConAC Organization. To carry out its 
mission, the Continental Air Command is pro- 
vided a headquarters and four numbered air 
forces. 


3. Channels of Communication. Direct 
communication is authorized between the Com- 
mander, Continental Air Command and other 
major air commanders on matters pertaining to 
the mission of the Continental Air Command. 
In matters pertaining to the Air Force’s respon- 
sibility for anti-submarine warfare in defense of 
the United States, direct communication is 
authorized between the designated numbered air 
force commanders of ConAC and the Navy and 
Air Force commands concerned. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: 


E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
8 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


* This regulation supersedes AFR 23-1, 10 November 1952, including Changes 23-1A, 20 April 1953 and 23-1B, 
3 March 1954. 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-2 


839 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 21 NOVEMBER 1966 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Air Materiel Command 


DEI” anvcntiainnnastintnieienannianiitalaiphiets 
py eee 


Concepts and Principles.__---------- ss ots Scola 


Organization 
Responsibilities 
Direct Communication 


Paragraph 


PURPOSE: This regulation states the mission and responsibilities of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand and the relationship of that mission to other major commands Air Force-wide. 


1. Mission. The mission of the Air Materiel 
Command, consistent with the provision of Air 
Force directives, is to provide materiel support 
for all Air Force activities, and for other agencies 
to the extent directed by the Chief of Staff, 
USAF. This support includes the developing, 
establishing, operating and controlling systems 
governing procurement, production, quality con- 
trol, identification, maintenance, modification, 
inventory, distribution, traffic management, sup- 
ply and disposal of all materiel in, or pro- 
grammed for, the Air Force inventory. It also 
includes providing technical assistance to theater 
and major air commanders or other designated 
agencies. However, this support does not include 
the acquisition, construction, and maintenance 
of real property, and other matters peculiar to 
installation engineer activities covered by sepa- 
rate directives. 


2. Definitions: 


a. Aeronautical and Allied Equipment—for 
clarity, this term is broken down into two parts: 
(1) Aeronautical Equipment—that 
ground and airborne material which: 

(a) Comprises weapon and supporting 
systems. 

(b) Directly sustains, directly supports, 
directly functions with weapon or 
supporting systems; and 

(c) Is of such a nature that technical 

management control over it by the 
organization responsible for devel- 
oping weapon and supporting sys- 
tems is fundamentally requisite to: 
The timely development, full op- 
eration, and qualitative superiority 
of such systems, and/or 


— 


2. Optimum integration and operation 
of the materiel with such systems. 


(2) Allied Equipment—that ground ma- 
teriel which: 

(a) Involves the application of techni- 
cal competence and knowledge ac- 
quired and maintained by continued 
close association with the develop- 
ment of aeronautical equipment. 

(b) Requires the application of highly 
advanced specialized technical cap- 
ability and talent which is in criti- 
cally short supply and which is 
primarily devoted to aeronautical 
developments. 

(c) Requires the continued use of major 
laboratory and test facilities pos- 
sessed and required by ARDC. 


b. Non-Aeronautical Equipment—All mate- 
riel not defined in paragraph a above. 


3. Background on Mission Concepts and 
Principles: 


a. The Air Materiel Command has the over- 
all procurement responsibility for all matericl 
and services required by the Air Force; this in- 
cludes the materiel support required by the Air 
Research and Development Command for devel- 
opment and test purposes. 


b. According to Air Force policy and regu- 
lations as well as statutory limitations, certain 
authorities connected with this over-all procure- 
ment responsibility are delegated to major air 
commands worldwide. Examples are the pro- 
curement of highly technical research and de- 
velopment items, and non-standard materiel 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 23-2, 28 July 1954, including AFR 23-2A, 18 May 1955. 
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required for mission and mission support of re- 
search, development and test. 


c. Proper management of materiel resources 
and logistical operations—including that of 
funds, procurement, production, maintenance, 
supply, and transportation—is dependent upon 
certain managerial data. This data necessitates 
formal agreements with other Government agen- 
cies where procurement is effected for the Air 
Force. It includes assistance from and coordina- 
tion with commands, e.g., Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. The ready availability 
of data such as specifications, drawings (as pro- 
vided by Air Research and Development Com- 
mand for nautical and allied equipment) ; pro- 
duction and re-order lead time; actual versus 
scheduled deliveries; unit costs, status of com- 
mitment, and the obligation and expenditure of 
funds are all prerequisites to sound and economi- 
cal materiel management. 


d. One of the Air Materiel Command’s func- 
tions is to review specifications and drawings 
provided by the Air Research and Development 
Command on all new designs. Such reviews in- 
clude considering producibility and maintain- 
ability as well as modification of materiel for 
in-service use; producing materiel that meets 
qualitative specifications; meeting quantitative 
requirements; and insuring quality control of all 
materiel procured, maintained, and stored for 
in-service use. 


e. Representatives of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Air Research and Development Command, 
Air Proving Ground Command, and the other 
major air commands must collaborate and co- 
ordinate matters of development, materiel and 
operations to insure the maximum effective use 
of Air Force niateriel, equipment, facilities and 
services. 


f. Any proposal which would cause an ap- 
preciable deviation from approved standards or 
deviation in: 1) qualitative performance, 2) ap- 
proved operational characteristics, 3) production 
schedules for materiel items other than aircraft, 
or 4) operational availability of materiel in 
production or in service will be considered jointly 
by the Commanders of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Air Research and Development Command, 
Air Proving Ground Command, and the com- 
mander of the primary using activity, as appro- 
priate. In the event there is no primary using 
activity, as in the case of transportation equip- 
ment or installations equipment, the matter will 
be referred to the responsible Air Staff agency at 
Headquarters USAF. Recommendations will re- 
flect operational, logistical, and technical con- 
siderations and will be submitted to Headquar- 
ters USAF for consideration under AFR 57-4 
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and AFR 57-5. Pending decisions on the rec- 
ommendations, the original status or conditions 
existing before the proposal was made will re- 
main unchanged. Proposed revisions to aircraft 
and engine schedules which would change pro- 
gram quantities, monthly production rates, and 
models will, in all instances, be submitted to 
Headquarters USAF for approval. Instructions 
to contractors implementing changes to USAF- 
approved aircraft and engine schedules will not 
be issued by Air Materiel Command until it has 
obtained Headquarters USAF approval for such 
changes. 


4. Organization. The Air Materiel Com- 
mand is established as a major air command. 
To carry out its mission, functions, and the 
directives and policies of the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, the Air Materiel Command is provided 
with a headquarters and such units, establish- 
ments, facilities, and personnel considered neces- 
sary by the Air Materiel Commander and ap- 
proved by the Chief of Staff, USAF. 


5. Responsibilities. 
mander will: 


The Air Materiel Com- 


a. Exercise command jurisdiction over all 
units, establishments, facilities and personnel as- 
signed or attached to the Air Materiel Command, 
both in the ConUS and in overseas theaters. 


b. Perform the following functions and be 
directly responsible to the Chief of Staff, USAF, 
for their performance: 


(1) Act as the over-all central acquisition, 
procurement, and contracting agency 
for all materiel required by the Air 
Force. 


(2) As sole “head of a procuring activity”, 
exercise staff surveillance over pro- 
curement activities of other major air 
commands to which procurement au- 


thority has been delegated. 


(3) Exercise Air Force-wide surveillance 
of the Local Purchase Program (See 
AFR 70-16). Coordinate and co- 
operate with other services and other 
Government agencies when procuring 
Air Force-required materiel through 
those services or agencies. Except for 
the Air Research and Development 
Command’s function of approving 
aeronautical and allied equipment 


specifications, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand will be the point-of-contact 
within the Air Force establishment for 
matters incident to procurement func- 
tions on all Air Force-funded mate- 
riel which another service procures 
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under the cross-servicing agreements. 
In addition, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand will, in coordinating with the 
other services, consummate agree- 
ments which will insure that data on 
other service-procured materiel is 
available to the same extent as pro- 
vided for Air Force-procured mate- 
riel. 

Implement approved production pro- 
grams, including production sched- 
uling, allocation of production fa- 
cilities, production control, quality 
control during manufacture of mate- 
riel, inspection and acceptance, and 
the initial custody and control of all 
materiel Air Force-procured for which 
the Department of the Air Force has 
the assigned procurement responsi- 
bility. Exeepted are those cases where 
procurement authority has been dele- 
gated or assigned to another major 
air command. When procurement au- 
thority is delegated or assigned to 
another major air command, the Air 
Materiel Commander will establish 
the systems and procedures for ac- 
complishing the delegated function. 
Maintain the following in a current 
status: 1) normal and mobilization 
production capabilities; 2) unit costs 
of major items purchased by the Air 
Force; 3) production time and reor- 
der lead time necessary to obtain such 
major items; 4) contract termination 
data as may be required by statute 
or other regulations; 5) procurement 
program data grouped by items in 
terms of Controlled Materiels Plan 
(CMP), allocation (materials), and 
the dollar value or end-item quantita- 
tive requirements. 


Interchange approved procurement 
data on materiel funded by the De- 
partments of the Air Force, Army 
and Navy with procurement agencies 
of the other services. Providing rep- 
resentatives to directly participate as 
members of other Service Materiel 
Allocation Committees (as estab- 
lished by Department of Defense di- 
rectives) is an inherent responsibility 
incident to the foregoing, except when 
such action is a part of the procure- 
ment authority delegated to another 
major air command. 


Prepare plans and develop facilities 
and resources to meet production re- 
quirements. 


(8) 
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Conduct or supervise factory accept- 
ance testing and depot modification 
center testing. When these functions 
are a part of the procurement author- 
ity delegated to another major air 
command, the Air Materiel Command 
will collaborate in factory acceptance, 
modification, and service testing. 
AMC will also witness qualification 
tests upon request of ARDC. 


Provide complete managerial data on 
all materiel and services funded by 
the Air Force and acquired through 
Air Materiel Command actions on a 
current basis. Data to be maintained 
will include but need not be specifi- 
cally limited to: 


(a) Direct procurement actions; actual 


(b) Modification and 
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versus scheduled deliveries; pro- 
duction and reorder lead time by 
item or category of items, as appro- 
priate; funds status, including obli- 
gations, commitments and expendi- 
tures; or to 


modernization 
programs directed by Headquar- 
ters USAF; scheduled deliveries, 
actual deliveries and work accom- 
lishments; as well as status of 
funds, including obligations, com- 
mitments, and expenditures. 


Maintain a system accurately reflect- 
ing current status of all reparable as- 
sets to insure they are appropriately 
recognized as such in requirements 
developed for procurement action. 


Schedule reparable assets into depot 
and commercial facilities for repair 
and return to the Air Force materiel 
system when necessary to meet pro- 
grammed requirements. Before tak- 
ing this action however, first consider 
using wing base maintenance capabili- 
ties to the fullest, including both mili- 
tary and local civilian contractual re- 
sources (see AFR 66-17). 

Compile and publish the Buyer’s 
Guide, containing data on materiel to 
be procured. 


Establish and administer a modern- 
ization program to assure timely re- 
placement of machine tools and re- 
lated production equipment for all Air 
Force installations and industrial ac- 
tivities. 

Compute requirements for all mate- 
riel required by the Air Force, based 
on program data provided or directed 
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by the Chief of Staff USAF, including 
all requirements covering MAP or 
other assistance programs (see AFR 
400-2) for which the Air Force has 
the designated Department of De- 
fense responsibility. This does not 
include items coded for Local Pur- 
chase. 

Prepare and submit detailed substan- 
tiating and backup data required by 
Headquarters USAF, including veri- 
fication of the mathematical accuracy 
of materiel requirements for budget 
estimates and proposed procurement 
programs. 

Provide budget estimates and request 
appropriated funds for a particular 
fiscal year far enough in advance of 
the approved buying program date to 
allow for sufficient lead time to pro- 
cure an air frame, engine, and any 
other item of equipment or service 
(such as commercial transportation) 
on a contract basis. 

Prepare personnel/facility require- 
ments, plans, programs, and related 
budget estimates according to pre- 
scribed policies and directives. 
Implement the AMC responsibility 
prescribed by AFR 57-56 (Manage- 
ment of Mobilization Reserve Stocks) 
and AFL 67-44 (Prestocking and Pre- 
positing croject AF-Gen-1-50-OPR 
Equipment and Supplies). Also pe- 
riodically advise the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, on the status and progress of 
these projects. 

Implement materiel portions of pro- 
grams and projects directed by Head- 
quarters USAF, such as Globecom 
and AC&W. 


Establish and implement procedures 
for meeting programmed availability 
dates of all materiel required by the 
Air Force for its complete weapon 
and supporting systems. 


Compile and technically edit the 
USAF Logistical and Planning Man- 
ual, using data required for AMC 
operation and that submitted by other 
major air commands. 


Collaborate with Air Research and 
Development Command on research 
and development tests, and with Air 
Proving Ground Command on em- 
ployment (Phase VII) and unit op- 
erational tests (Phase VIII) to insure 
that materiel requirements are in- 


(23) 
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cluded and supported. 

Assume technical responsibility for 
non-aeronautical equipment. This in- 
cludes item selection, design approval, 
procurement data support, (specifica- 
tion preparation and/or coordination, 
and approval), status classification, 
and general engineering support 
(evaluations, unsatisfactory report 
processing, and engineering change 
proposal approval.) Definitive lists 
of non-aeronautical equipment are 
published in Technical Order 00-25- 
187. 

Manage and implement modification 
of Air Force equipment in keeping 
with the policies and procedures set 
forth in appropriate Air Force regu- 
lations. 

Establish and implement uniform cat- 
aloging criteria for identifying items 
in order to effectively support the Air 
Force’s materiel objectives and com- 
mitments. 

Establish and maintain a uniform 
supply cataloging system; compile, 
publish and distribute uniform sup- 
ply cataloging data Air Force-wide; 
collaborate with industry, major air 
commands, Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and other agencies in the de- 
velopment and exchange of catalog- 
ing information. 

Collaborate closely with using com- 
mands and the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command to determine 
materiel substitutes and interchange- 
ability aimed at using and conserving 
Air Force materiel resources to the 
maximum. This includes adapting 
design to economical quantity manu- 
facture as well as choosing and im- 
proving manufacturing processes in- 
cident to this adaptation. 

Maintain technical direction over the 
Air Force packaging and materiels 
handling activities consistent with 
AFR 71-1. 

Administer the DOD Standardization 
Program within the Air Force accord- 
ing to AFR 20-14. 


Establish a system which will accu- 
rately reflect the current status of 
materiel reserves within and available 
to the Air Force logistical system. 


Direct and perform the depot-level 
operational supply functions related 
to receipting, distributing, storing, is- 
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suing, and controlling Air Force ma- 
teriel. This includes Army, Navy, or 
other Federal agency-procured mate- 
riel for which the Air Force has stor- 
age and issue responsibility. Also 
provide technical direction and assist- 
ance on supply matters as required. 


Manage the General Supplies, Cloth- 
ing, Aviation Fuels and Commissa 
Divisions of the Air Force Stoc 
Fund. 


Manage the Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Services, and the Air Materiel 
Command printing plants of the Air 
Force Printing Service which come 
under the Air Force Industrial Fund. 


Provide technical assistance to the Air 
Force on materiel services. This 
covers food service, commissary, com- 
missary store, laundry/dry cleaning, 
individual clothing repair, and memo- 
rial affairs. 


Develop regulations and technical di- 
rections for operating materiel serv- 
ices (including layout and functional 
plans) for Headquarters USAF ap- 
proval and publication. 


Provide the facilities and organization 
required to accomplish special weap- 
ons responsibilities assigned to the 
Air Materiel Command. 


Develop, determine, establish and di- 
rect the Air Force programs for 
ammunition and explosive materiel 
surveillance, safety, preservation, ren- 
ovation, disposal and range clear- 
ance. 


Approve authorizations for types and 
quantities and establish basis of issue 
of organizational and _ individual 
equipment required by Air Force ac- 
tivities and individuals. Develop, 
maintain, publish and _ distribute 
equipment allowance documents as 
directed in AFR 5-25 or as directed 
by Headquarters USAF. Within pol- 
icy guidance provided by Headquar- 
ters USAF, prescribe procedures, es- 
tablish specifications and maintain 
overall surveillance of the Air Force 
equipment authorization system. Pro- 
vide all major air commands with 
instructions on the maintenance and 
use of data developed from the Unit 
Authorization List System for author- 
ization and reporting purposes. De- 
velop ALMAJCOM instructions on 
obtaining data needed to compile Air 
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Force organizational equipment re- 
quirements, and submit these pro- 
posed instructions to Headquarters 
USAF for approval. Through review 
of UAL reports, improve the equip- 
ment allowance and authorization 
system and recommend changes in 
policy to Headquarters USAF. 
Establish and maintain an effective 
and continuing materiel disposal pro- 
gram which implements the basic pol- 
icies established by Headquarters 
USAF; develop operating procedures, 
techniques and standards necessary 
for redistributing USAF and MDAP 
excess property, for disposing surplus 
property by activities Air Force-wide, 
and for maintaining administrative/ 
technical surveillance of all Air Force 
disposal activities. 

Provide depot-level maintenance for 
Air Force materiel and for materiel 
procured by other departments for 
the Air Force, or by the Air Force for 
other departments according to inter- 
departmental agreements. 


Publish and distribute Air Force-wide 
technical publications covering stand- 
ard methods and procedures for main- 
taining and operating all materiel in 
the Air Force system. 


Administer the Product Improvement 
Program (AFR 66-30) in coordina- 
tion with the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command and other major 
air commands. 


Prescribe maintenance-engineering 
technical systems, methods, and pro- 
cedures to be applied at organization, 
field, and depot levels. 


Provide technical assistance on main- 
tenance to the Air Force and to the 
MDAP as required. 


Provide maintenance-engineering sup- 
port to the Air National Guard, to the 
Air Force Reserve, and to the Civil 
Air Patrol, as required. 


Provide a system for calibrating the 
precision measurement and test equip- 
ment used by all Air Force activities 
except the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 


Coordinate with Air Research and 
Development Command and industry 
on design specifications to assure that 
design of new equipment provides for 
maintainability (see AFR 66-29). 
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Accomplish maintenance requirements 
which exceed the technical capability 
of using organizations. 


Provide installation engineering and 
installation services required by AFRs 
66-5 and 100-46 for fix com- 
munications-electronics facilities and 
equipment, and assist Air Training 
Command, when requested, in the 
training of installations-engineering, 
installations, and maintenance per- 
sonnel for these systems. 


Plan, control, operate, and manage 
transportation for which AMC has 
the delegated responsibility. Within 
ConUS, this will be done in conso- 
nance with the transportation concept 
of the Military Traffic Management 
Agency. In overseas areas, it will be 
done in accordance with the AMC- 
USAFE and AMC-FEAF “Joint 
Plans for AMC Assumption of Over- 
sea Depot Level Materiel Support 
Responsibilities.” These responsibili- 
ties include but are not limited to: 


(a) Implementing motor vehicle pol- 


(b 


icies and plans directed by Head- 
quarters USAF. 

Managing and/or administering 
motor vehicle programs initiated or 
approved by Headquarters USAF. 


(c) Performing transportation planning 


(d 


functions required to accomplish 
the AMC mission in peace and war. 
This will include unilateral com- 
mand planning and whatever inter- 
command and interservice planning 
the Chief of Staff USAF may au- 
thorize. 

Controlling Air Force personnel and 
materiel movement into and from 
the particular water and aerial 
ports prescribed by pertinent direc- 
tives. 


(e) Preparing and maintaining statis- 


ties and providing technigal assist- 
ance on reports of survey involving 
carrier liability. 


(f) Providing technical advice and as- 


sistance to transportation activities 
regarding Air Force traffic policies 
and procedures, when requested or 
as delegated. 


(g) Implementing and operating the Air 


Force claim prevention program for 
loss and damage. 


(h) Developing plans, policies, and pro- 


cedures for, as well as establishing 
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and rating the USAF ConUS 
Logistical Air Transportation Sys- 
tem (LOGAIR). 


(i) Developing plans, policies, and pro- 


cedures for, as well as establishing 
and operating the airlift system 
provided by the logistical support 
units. 


(j) ae the Air Force pro- 


(k 
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gram for the movement of Air 
Force personnel and dependents to 
overseas destinations. 
Representing the Department of 
the Air Force on all matters relat- 
ing to the ConUS assignment of 
installation area responsibility for 
transportation and travel serviccs 
(see AFR 75-13/AR 55-42). 


Assume custodial responsibility re- 
quired by AFR 87-5 for excess USAF 
bases. 


Provide consultant services on the 
following: 


(a) Design and maintenance of over- 


haul types of facilities. 


(b) Design of special facilities—such 


as engine test cells, test stands, and 
special shops. 


(c) Design of standard Air Force spe- 


cial purpose facilities—such as fir- 
ing-in butts, harmonization pads, 
and aircraft washing facilities. 


(d) Utility and facilities requirements 


(53) 
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for the design of oversea overhaul 
and storage depots. 


Investigate and solve special engineer- 
ing problems as directed, such as 
effects of noise suppression, passive 
protection against special weapons, 
improved Air Force design and con- 
struction techniques, or special studies 
dealing with military installation con- 
struction matters. 


Develop and recommend to Head- 
quarters USAF the facility functional 
layouts, requirements criteria, and 
that portion of design criteria re- 
ferred to as “functional criteria” for 
all levels of maintenance-engineering 
functions worldwide to insure conso- 
nance with all technical orders and 
maintenance policies and procedures. 
These functions will be accomplished 
in coordination with all major air 
commands. 


Organize, train and equip specialized 
units which Headquarters USAF may 
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direct for specific materiel functions 
in overseas areas. Also organize and 
train depot logistical units required 
for worldwide specialized airlift func- 
tions. 


Provide specialist training (above 
that provided by the Air Training 
Command) for communications-elec- 
tronics maintenance and construc- 
tion cadre personnel of specialized 
communications-electronics units, as 
well as for replacement personnel des- 
ignated for these units overseas. 


Administer and/or train Air Force 
Reserve Mobilization assignees, as- 
signed or attached to AMC. Re- 
latedly AMC will advise, assist, pro- 
vide liaison and active support, 
evaluate the training, recommend 
changes in training to correct defi- 
ciencies, submit suggested changes in 
training directives to Continental Air 
Command, and coordinate on active 
duty or field training schedules estab- 
lished by the Continental Air Com- 
mand or the National Guard Bureau 
for units of the Air Reserve Forces 
which are earmarked for mobilization 
assignment to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 


(58) Assist other responsible Air Force ac- 
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tivities and agencies in collecting and 
evaluating foreign aeronautical in- 
formation and equipment, as directed. 


(59) Participate in disaster relief and other 
domestic emergencies to whatever ex- 
tent the major air command desig- 
nated for coordinating such activities 
requires. 


(60) Participate in exhibits, commemora- 
tions, ete., as authorized. 


c. Keep the Chief of Staff, USAF, informed 
on the progress of the materiel and logistical 
programs, and report to him at least once a year 
concerning the effectiveness of the command. 


NOTE: The executive managerial responsi- 
bility for weapon systems, assigned to Air Re- 
search and Development Command and Air 
Materiel Command by AFR 20-10, does not 
relieve the respective commanders of their in- 
dividual functional responsibilities set forth in 
this regulation. 


6. Direct Communication. Direct commu- 
nication is authorized for the purpose of ex- 
changing information and coordinating Air Force 
materiel and logistical activities between the Air 
Materiel Command and: 1) other major air com- 
mands, 2) other Department of Defense Agen- 
cies (including MAAGs and missions), 3) other 

iovernment agencies. 


By Orper OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


E. E. TORO 


Colonel, 


USAP 


Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 


B 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 28 JANUARY 1967 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Air Research and Development Command 


Organization 


Direct Communication 


Responsibilities iN a ae 


Paragraph 








PURPOSE: This regulation states the mission and responsibilities of the Air Research and 
Development Command and the relationship of that mission to other major commands 


Air Force-wide. 


1. Mission. The mission of the Air Research 
and Development Command is to: 


a. Attain and maintain qualitative superi- 
ority of aeronautical and allied equipment and 
to conduct or supervise scientific and technical 
studies required to accomplish the Air Force mis- 
sions. 


b. Seek new basic knowledge for developing 
improved aeronautical equipment, materiel, 
weapons, and techniques. 


ec. Develop and recommend new and im- 
proved devices and systems for conducting and 
supporting air warfare, including complete 
weapon systems, techniques, and procedures. 


d. Exercise command over the Armed Serv- 
ices Technical Information Agency (ASTIA), 
which operates as an assigned unit of the Air 
Research and Development Command (see 
AFR 20-19). As a joint agency under the policy 
direction of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development and under the 
management control of the Air Force, ASTIA 
provides an integrated program of scientific and 
technical reporting services for the Department 
of Defense and its contractors. 


2. Definitions: 


a. Aeronautical and Allied Equipment—for 
clarity this term is broken down into two parts: 


(1) Aeronautical Equipment—that 
ground and airborne materiel which: 


(a) Comprises and 
systems; 

(b) Directly sustains, directly 
ports, or directly functions with 
weapon or support systems; and 

(c) Is of such a nature that technical 
management control over it by the 


* This regulation supersedes AFR 23-8, 28 July 1954. 


weapon support 


sup- 


organization responsible for de- 
veloping weapon and supporting 
systems is fundamentally requisite 
to: 


1. The timely development, full oper- 
ation, and qualitative superiority 
of such systems, and/or 

2. Optimum integration and 
ation of the materiel with 
systems. 


oper- 
such 
(2) Allied Equipment—that ground mate- 
riel which: 

(a) Involves the application of tech- 
nical competence and knowledge 
acquired and maintained by con- 
tinued close association with the 
development of aeronautical equip- 
ment. 

Requires the application of highly 
advanced specialized technical ca- 
pability and talent which is in 
critically short supply and is pri- 
marily devoted to aeronautical de- 
velopments. 

(c) Requires the continued use of ma- 
jor laboratory and test facilities 
possessed and required by ARDC. 
Comprises, directly sustains, or 
directly functions with either air- 
borne or ground communications- 
electronics systems or equipment. 


(b) 


(d) 


b. Non-Aeronautical Equipment—all mate- 
ricl not defined in paragraph a above. 

ce. Technical Responsibility—involves item 
selection; design approval; procurement data 
support, including specification preparation 
and/or coordination, and approval; status clas- 
sification; and general engineering support, in- 
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cluding such functions as evaluations, unsatisfac- 
tory report processing, and engineering change 
proposal approval. 


3. Background on Mission Concepts and 
Principles: 


a. There is a continuing worldwide need to 
maintain and improve the functional quality of 
Air Force materiel. As it applies to development 
projects and developmental weapon systems the 
responsibility for implementing this function is 
assigned to the Air Research and Development 
Command. Accordingly, ARDC provides the 
necessary engineering support to the Air Mate- 
riel Command for all aeronautical and allied 
equipment released for inventory production and 
service use. NOTE: AMC has the assigned 
technical responsibility for all non-aeronautical 
equipment listed in TO 00-25-187. 


b. The Air Force materiel function takes in 
procurement, production, maintenance, and sup- 
ply. This function also includes review of spec- 
ifications and drawings provided by the Air Re- 
search and Development Command on all new 
designs. Such review includes considering the 
producibility and maintainability as well as 
modification of materiel for in-service use; pro- 
ducing materiel that meets qualitative specifi- 
cations; meeting quantitative requirements; and 
insuring quality control of all materiel procured, 
maintained, and stored for in-service use. The 
responsibility for this function is assigned to the 
Air Materiel Command. Accordingly, the Air 
Materiel Command provides the Air Research 
and Development Command with the materiel 
support required for developmental and test pur- 
poses. 


c. To- insure the effective maximum use of 
Air Force materiel, equipment, personnel, facil- 
ities, and services—representatives of the Air 
Research and Development Command, Air Ma- 
teriel Command, Air Proving Ground Command, 
and the other major air commands must con- 
tinuously and actively collaborate, cooperate, 
and coordinate with one another on develop- 
mental, logistical, and operational :flatters of an 
interdependent nature. 


d. The Air Proving Ground Command is a 
testing agency which determines the employment 
and suitability of new aircraft and equipment. 
It collaborates with the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, Air Material Command, 
and others in service testing. 


e. Any proposal which would cause an ap- 
preciable deviation from approved standards or 
deviation in: 1) qualitative performance, 2) ap- 
proved operational characteristics, 3) production 
schedules for materiel items other than aircraft, 
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or 4) operational availability of aeronautical 
and allied equipment in production or in service 
will be considered jointly by the Commanders 
of the Air Materiel Command, Air Research and 
Development Command, Air Proving Ground 
Command, and commander of the primary using 
activity, as appropriate. In the event there is no 
primary using activity, as in the case of trans- 
portation or installations equipment, the matter 
will be referred to the responsible Air Staff agency 
at Headquarters USAF. Recommendations will 
reflect operational, logistical, and technical con- 
siderations and will be submitted to Headquar- 
ters USAF for consideration under AFR 57-4 
and AFR 57-5. 


f. As a general policy, procurement is a 
logistical function and, therefore, a responsibility 
of the Air Materiel Command. Items and serv- 
ices of common Air Force usage required by- Air 
Research and Development Command will con- 
tinue to be procured by Air Materiel Command. 
Whenever the Chief of Staff, USAF, approves 
and delegates procurement authority, Air Re- 
search and Development Command will procure 
items and services peculiar to its research and 
development activities. 


4. Organization. The Air Research and De- 
velopment Command is established as a major 
air command. To carry out its mission, functions, 
and the directives and policies of the Chief of 
Staff, USAF, the Air Research and Development 
Command is provided with a headquarters and 
the units, laboratories, facilities, and personnel 
considered necessary by the Air Research and De- 
velopment Commander, and approved by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF. 


5. Responsibilities. The Air Research and 
Development Commander will: 


a. Exercise command jurisdiction over all 
units, laboratories, facilities, and personnel as- 
signed or attached to the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. 


b. Perform the following functions and be 
directly responsible to the Chief of Staff, USAF, 
for their performance: 


(1) Recommend undertakings or projects 
for inclusion in Air Force research 
and development programs. 

(2) Supervise implementation of ap- 
proved research and development 
programs and projects. 

(3) Support Air Materiel Command by 
furnishing engineering services for 
aeronautical and allied equipment 

(4) Provide Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand and other Air Force activities 
with appropriate engineering service 
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(5) 


(6) 


(8 


(9 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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as well as advise and assist them with 
their aeronautical and allied equip- 
ment problems. 

Collaborate with the Air Materiel 
Commander, Air Proving Ground 
Commander and appropriate major 
air commanders on aeronautical and 
allied equipment changes and modifi- 
cations. 

Conduct or supervise all research and 
development testing required to estab- 
lish the technical adequacy and the 
qualitative characteristics of materiel 
as well as collaborate with other major 
air commands on service testing. 
Coordinate with the Air Training 
Command, throughout research and 
development phases, to insure prac- 
ticability and proper time-phasing of 
personnel trained in the operating and 
maintenance techniques required for 
equipment under consideration. 
Prepare personnel and facility require- 
ments, plans, programs, and budget 
estimates according to prescribed poli- 
cies and instructions. 

Develop sources and prepare plans 
required to recruit scientific, technical 
and engineering personnel; prepare 
plans (such as career field systems) 
aimed at effectively utilizing and 
professionally developing such per- 
sonnel; and implement or monitor 
such plans or programs when ap- 
proved. 

Procure and contract (within limits 
prescribed by Headquarters USAF) 
for research and development ma- 
teriel items, equipment, or services 
uncommon to Air Force usage when- 
ever approved research and develop- 
ment programs stipulate their use. 
Prepare procurement and contracting 
requirements for items and services 
of common Air Force usage needed 
by the command. 

Continuously strive to obtain the 
maximum effectiveness from all re- 
sources available to the command. 
Collaborate and cooperate with other 
Government, industrial, or educa- 
tional research and development 
agencies or activities to insure maxi- 
mum utilization of all potential re- 
search and development sources. 
Assist and support (as higher author- 
ity directs) the Director of Intelli- 
gence, Headquarters USAF, and the 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(21) 


Air Technical Intelligence Center in 
the collection and technical evaluation 
of foreign aeronautical documents and 
equipment. 


Keep the Chief of Staff, USAF, in- 
formed on the progress of the research 
and development program and report 
to him—at least once each year—on 
the command’s effectiveness. 


Participate in disaster relief and 
other domestic emergencies to what- 
ever extent the major air command 
designated for coordinating such ac- 
tivities may require. 


Participate in the Reserve training 
program to the maximum possible ex- 
tent for the purpose of producing 
adequate trained research and devel- 
opment personnel. This function in- 
cludes training and administering Re- 
serve officers and airmen, as directed 
by Headquarters USAF, and training 
and administering such Reserve units 
as may be assigned. 


Exercise command over the Armed 
Services Technical Information 
Agency and provide—within the re- 
sources available to the command— 
the funds, personnel, facilities and any 
other administrative services which 
the agency’s approved program may 
require. Also, perform any other re- 
sponsibilities required by AFR 20-19. 


Provide logistical support those Air 
Force Reserve units whose locations 
are adjacent to Air Research and 
Development Command installations 


At the time of being notified by the 
Air Defense Command or higher au- 
thority that an attack upon the United 
States is imminent, provide the Air 
Defense Command’s operational con- 
trol with those Air Research and De- 
velopment Command forces that have 
an air defense capability and are lo- 
cated in or immediately adjacent to 
the continental United States. 


Train all units that possess an air 
defense capability for employment in 
the air defense of the United States 
When appropriate, these units will 
be provided with auxiliary air de- 
fense equipment. 

NOTE: The executive management 
responsibility for weapon systeins as- 
signed to Air Research and Develop- 
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ment Command and Air Materiel 
Command under AFR 20-10 does not 
relieve the respective commanders of 
the individual functional responsibili- 
ties listed in this regulation. In this 
respect communications with Head- 
quarters USAF will be routed through 
the command having the assigned pri- 
mary executive management respon- 


sibility for the particular weapon sys- 
tem affected. 


6. Direct Communication. Direct communi- 
cation to exchange information and to coordinate 
Air Force research and development activities is 
authorized between the Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command and other major air com- 
mands as well as other Department of Defense 
agencies. 


By Orper oF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force: 


OFFICIAL: 
E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


ee : 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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CHANGE 
AIR FORCE REGULATION } DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCI 
NO. 23-8A j WASHINGTON, 7 MARCH 1968 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Air Research and Development Command 
AFR 23—8, 28 January 1957, is changed as follows: 


Delete the last sentence of the “NOTE” in 
paragraph 5b(21) beginning with “In this re 
spect . weapon system affected.” 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 


Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-10 5 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 13 MAY 1965 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
Tactical Air Command 


Parpete atid) Gcop@icc.c..ncnecttccsocess-se 


Dafisitig€ .ccicaneuiinwan< 
OE 
Organization ~..---....- 
Responsibilities _.....-- 
Direct Communication 


1. Purpose and Scope. This Regulation 
states the mission and establishes the respon- 
sibilities of the Tactical Air Command. 


2. Definition. Tactical air operations, as re- 
ferred to in this Regulation, are defined as the 
application of all air power normally under the 
command or operational control of a theater or 
area commander, against an enemy’s military 
potential and capabilities in being. They may 
encompass any task necessary in the furtherance 
of the theater mission, being restricted only by 
limitations of equipment and capabilities of 
designated units. 


3. Mission. Tactical Air Command will com- 
mand, organize, equip, train, and administer the 
forces, assigned or attached, to participate in 
tactical air operations, including light and tac- 
tical bombardment, day fighter, fighter-bomber, 
tactical missiles, troop carrier, reconnaissance, 
and support units in accordance with directives 
and policies issued by Headquarters USAF. 


4. Organization. To carry out its mission, the 
Tactical Air Command is provided a headquar- 
ters (Tactical Air Command) and numbered air 
forces. The numbered air forces will discharge 
operational, administrative, training, and log- 
istic support functions as directed by the Com- 
mander, Tactical Air Command. 

5. Responsibilities. The Commander, Tac- 
tical Air Command, will be directly responsible 
to the Chief of Staff, USAF, for the following 
functions: 


a. Command, organization, administration, 
provision of equipment, training, and the prep- 
aration for tactical air operations of all units 
and personnel designated by the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, as assigned or attached to the Tactical 
Air Command 


b. The planning, supervision, and conduct 


of “tactical air operations independently or in 
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conjunction with field forces of the Department 
of the Army and naval and/or amphibious forces 
of the Department of the Navy in defense of the 
United States. 


e. The training and indoctrination of per- 
sonnel and units in joint operations by planning 
and participating in field exercises and maneu- 
vers in conjunction with the designated elements 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


d. The development, in coordination with 
theater air commanders, of Air Force policies, 
doctrines, organizations, qualitative operational 
requirements for weapon systems, tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures applicable to the em- 
ployment of tactical air power and the timely 
submission to the Chief of Staff, USAF, of rec- 
ommendations with respect to these matters and 
to the publication of approved manuals thereon 
where applicable. 


e. The maintenance of liaison with Conti- 
nental Army Command and the determination 
of the amount of Tactical Air Command re- 
sources to allocate for the training of Air Force 
and Army personnel and units in air-ground 
operations. 


f. Development of joint doctrine, proce- 
dures, tactics, techniques, training, publications, 
and equipment employed by Air Force forces 
in close combat air support of ground forces. 


g. Development of joint doctrine, proce- 
dures, tactics, techniques, training, publications, 
and equipment employed by Air Force forces in 
airborne operations. 


h. The maintenance of a capability and 
preparation of specific plans as directed by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF, for the deployment and 
employment of designated units in tactical air 
operations, independent of or in concert with 
land, naval, and/or amphibious forces within 
those areas of the worli for which no other 
United States Air Force commander is respon- 
sible. 


*This Regulation supersedes AFR 23—10, 10 September 1954. 
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i. Maintenance of a capability and develop- 
ment of plans for the deployment of mobile 
atomic strike forces for use in tactical air opera- 
tions in any area of the world independent of 
or in concert with other air, land, naval, and/or 
amphibious forces. 


}. Provision of cadres of personnel trained 
and indoctrinated in the employment of tactical 
air operations to facilitate rapid expansion. 


k. The training and administration of such 
individual members of the Air Force Reserve as 
may be assigned or designated; and the coordina- 
tion of active duty or field training schedules 
prepared by the Continental Air Command or 
the National Guard Bureau for appropriate units 
of the Air Reserve Forces designated for mobili- 
zation assignment to the Tactical Air Command. 
With reference to these designated Air Reserve 
Forces units, the Tactical Air Command will 
advise, assist, provide liaison and active support, 
evaluate the training and state of training, 
recommend changes in training to correct de- 
ficiencies, and submit suggested changes in train- 
ing directives to the Continental Air Command. 


l. Participation in disaster relief and other 
domestic emergencies as required. 
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m. Upon notification by the Air Defense 
Command or higher authority, that an attack 
upon the United States is imminent, make avail- 
able for the operational control of the Air De- 
fense Command certain Tactical Air Command 
forces located in or immediately adjacent to the 
Continental United States, which have an air 
defense capability. 


n. In coordination with the Air Defense 
Command and Continental Air Command, the 
training of certain units that possess an air de- 
fense capability, for employment in the air de- 
fense of the United States. When appropriate, 
such units will be provided with auxiliary air 
defense equipment. 


o. Preparation of plans for reconnaissance 
(electronic, weather, visual, aerial photographic, 
cartographic reproduction and relative activities) 
to meet the tactical requirements. 


6. Direct Communication. Direct communi- 
cation is authorized between the Commander, 
Tactical Air Command, and the commanders of 
the other major and theater air commands and 
appropriate Army and Navy commanders on 
matters pertaining to the mission and respon- 
sibilities of Tactical Air Command. 


By Orper OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arm Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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CHANGE 


AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-10A 5 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 10 MARCH 1968 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
Tactical Air Command 


AFR 23-10, 13 May 1955, is changed as follows: 
7 a * * 


5. Responsibilities. The Commander, Tac- 
tical . . . the following functions: 


p. Operation of the USAF Fighter Weapons 
School, to train instructors in all phases of 
fighter-weapons employment, provide gunnery 
instructor replacements for TAC, USAFE and 
PACAF operational units, conduct fighter-weap- 
ons training, and give academic and operational 
training to TAC rotational units. Research to 
develop, evaluate, and standardize fighter-weap- 
ons techniques and training methods. Prepara- 
tion of changes to AFM 335-25 as required to 


keep fighter units informed of current training 
data. 

r. Operation of an aircraft delivery organ- 
School (Tactical Reconnaissance) to train tac- 
tical reconnaissance pilots for TAC, USAFE, and 
PACAF operational units. 

r. Operation of an aifcraft delivery organ- 
ization to deliver USAF aircraft; such activity 
shall not extend to intratheater or intracommand 
movements unless specifically directed by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF. Plan for the maximum 


expansion of this aircraft delivery organization 
in the event of war. 


By OrpeR OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION) 
NO. 23-12 i 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 26 MARCH 19654 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
Strategic Air Command 


Purpose and Geope.. ........... Bisse. 


Definition 
General 
Mission 
Responsibilities 


Direct Communication... ............-.-.-..- 


1. Purpose and Scope. This Regulation 
states the mission and responsibility of the 
Strategic Air Command. 


2. Definition. As used in this Regulation, 
the term “conduct” means to direct all essential 
operations in connection with the strategic air 
offensive with a view to insuring that the required 
unity of effort will be obtained. Specifically, this 
term includes authority, within the scope of 
Joints Chiefs of Staff directives, to assign targets, 
weight of effort, and timing of air operations as 
well as the authority to coordinate the detailed 
air operations of the forces involved to the 
extent necessary to prevent interference between 
forces and to secure maximum tactical advan- 
tages from the operations involved. 


3. General. The commander, Strategic Air 
Command, is responsible for exercising command 
jurisdiction over and operating the Strategic Air 
Command in accordance with policies established 


by the Chief of Staff, USAF. 


4. Mission. 
Command, will: 


The commander, Strategic Air 


a. Organize, train, equip, administer, and 
prepare strategic air forces for combat, includ- 
ing strategic reconnaissance, strategic bombard- 
ment, strategic fighter units, and strategic sup- 
port units in-accordance with directives and poli- 
cies issued by Headquarters USAF. 


b. Exercise command over all forces allo- 
cated to him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
other appropriate authority. 


c. With assigned forces and with such other 
forces as may be made available by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, conduct strategic air operations 
as defined in the functions of the Armed Forces. 
(See AF Bul 1, 1948.) 


d. Conduct such other air operations as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff direct. 


Paragraph 
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e. Support other commanders under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in their missions. 


f. Prepare plans to accomplish these mis- 
sions in case of a general emergency. 


5. Responsibilities: 
a. Primary. The primary responsibility of 
the Strategic Air Command is to: 

(1) Maintain assigned units in a state of 
readiness to permit immediate oper- 
ations, either unilaterally or jointly 
with other forces against the enemies 
of the United States. 

(2) Organize, train, and equip assigned 
combat, and supporting units. 

(3) Develop, test, and improve the organ- 
ization, equipment, training, doc- 
trines, tactics and techniques of stra- 
tegic bombardment, strategic recon- 
naissance, strategic fighter aviati_a, 
and specialized transport aviation in 
conjunction with other major air com- 
mands and activities. 

(4) Train combat crews and units for the 
performance of strategic air oper- 
ations. 

(5) Prepare plans for strategic recon- 
naissance (electronic; weather; visual; 
aerial photographic; cartographic re- 
production and related activities) to 
meet the global requirements of the 
Department of Defense for which the 
Department of the Air Force is re- 
sponsible. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand will provide the necessary crews, 
units, equipment, and personnel for 
the execution of these plans and will ac- 
complish the field operations phase of 
those programs as directed by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF. 

(6) Support the Air Force Prestocking 
Program; to include indoctrination of 


*This Regulation supersedes AFR 23-12, 6 September 1951, including Change 23-12A, 20 October 1953. 
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personnel, and receipt, storage, rota- 
tion and maintenance of Materiel 
Reserve Equipment and Supplies pro- 
vided in support of current war plans. 

(7) Perform such special missions as the 
Chief of Staff, USAF, may direct. 

(8) Participate in disaster relief and 
other domestic emergencies in sup- 
port of the major air commands 
designated for coordinating such ac- 
tivities. 

(9) Participate in the Reserve training 
program to the maximum possible ex- 
tent commensurate with the execution 
of the primary mobilization mission 
by exercising responsibility for the 
training and administration of Re- 
serve officers and airmen as may be 
directed by Headquarters USAF and 
by training and administering such 
Reserve units as may be assigned. 


b. Secondary. The secondary responsibility 
of the Strategic Air Command is to develop and 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Antisubmarine warfare and protec- 
tion of shipping. 

Aerial mine-laying operations. 

Upon notification by the Air Defense 
Command or higher authority that an 
air attack upon the United States is 
imminent, providing to the operational 
control of the Air Defense Command, 
those Strategic Air Command forces 
which have an air defense capability, 
that are located in or immediately 
adjacent to the continental United 
States, and are not required for 
immediate participation in strategic 
air operations. 

Training all units that possess an air 
defense capability for employment in 
the air defense of the United States. 
When ee such units will be 
provided with auxiliary air defense 
equipment. 


6. Direct Communication. Direct commu- 


maintain the technique of employing strategic nication is authorized between the commander, 


air forces in the following functions: 


Strategic Air Command, and the commanders 
of the other major air commands on matters per- 


(1) Interdiction of enemy sea power taining to the mission of the Strategic Air Com- 


through air operations. mand. 


By OrpER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Forcsr: 


OFFICIAL: N. F. TWINING 


K. E. THIEBAUD 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
E;F 


Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-16 f 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 24 JANUARY 1956 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Caribbean Air Command 


Purpose and Scope 
Responsibilities 
Mission 


1. Purpose and Scope. This Regulation out- 
lines for all Air Force activities the responsibili- 
ties and mission of the Caribbean Air Command. 


2. Responsibilities. The Commander, Carib- 
bean Air Command, will exercise command juris- 
diction over and operate the Caribbean Air 
Command in accordance with directives of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Caribbean Command, and 
in consonance with policies established by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF. 


3. Mission. 
will: 


The Caribbean Air Command 


a. Accomplish such operational missions as 
may be assigned by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Caribbean, in accordance with AFM 1-1. 


Paragraph 


b. Provide direct supervision, guidance, and 
administrative control of the USAF missions in 
Latin America. 


c. Provide supervision, guidance, and ad- 
ministrative control of the Air Force phase of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP) 
for Latin American countries. 

d. Conduct a USAF School for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

e. Provide logistic support within Latin 
America for air attaches and USAF missions. 


f. Upon request, provide air lift within Latin 
America for field headquarters of the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey. 


g. Provide direct administrative control of 


the United States Air Force Section, Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission. 


By Orper oF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


*This Regulation supersedes AFR 23-16, 27 April 1953. 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION } 
NO. 23-17 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 23 JANUARY 1968 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
Military Air Transport Service 


What the MATS Mission Is__._............-.- 


Organizational Components 
Single Manager Designation ---.__.......- 2 
What the MATS Functions Are 
Relationships to Other USAF Elements 
Assignment of USAF Personnel 
Direct Communication 
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This regulation outlines the mission of the Military Air Transport Service and the relationships 
of that command to other USAF elements and to various military and private activities. 


1. What the MATS Mission Is: 


a. The peacetime mission of the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS) is to keep in being 
the military-air-transport forces, certain bases 
and the air routes with which to meet the wartime 
airlift requirements of the Department of Defense. 
Peacetime operations shall be conducted to main- 
tain a state of readiness. MATS will: 

(1) Airlift cargo, personnel, patients, mail 
and security-courier material, in ac- 
cordance with priorities established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, efficiently 
and economically, as required for all 
Department of Defense agencies and, 
as authorized, for other U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies; 

2) Establish, maintain and operate the 
Air Photographic and Charting, Air 
Rescue, Airways and Air Communica- 
tions and Air Weather Services; and 

(3) Provide such other support as may be 
directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF, 
for the Air Force, other military serv- 
ices and government agencies. 

b. The wartime mission of MATS is to: 

1) Provide the necessary airlift to meet 
the approved requirements of the 
Department of Defense; 

(2) Operate the worldwide air lines of 
communication ; 

3) Provide and operate the Air Photo- 
graphic and Charting, Air Rescue, 
Airways and Air Communications, and 
Air Weather Services; 

t) Control and direct the operation and 
employment of the Civil Reserve Air 
fleet together with such additional 
civil air transport resources as will be 


made available to the military; and 
(5) Mobilize units of the Air Force Re- 
serve and Air National Guard ear- 


marked for mobilization assignment 
to MATS. 


2. Organizational Components. To carry 
out its mission, MATS is provided a headquarters 
and such Air Force units as are authorized by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF, and such Army and naval 
units as may be provided by the Chief of Staff, 
U. 8. Army, and the Chief of Naval Operations. 


3. Single Manager Designation. MATS is 
designated as the Single Manager Operating 
Agency for Airlift Service, the organization which, 
under the Commander, MATS, shall direct and 
control all assigned airlift functions. The admin- 
istrative practices inherent in single-manager 
operation and industrial funding will be put into 
effect so as to avoid interference with the primary 
peacetime mission of MATS, preparation for 
wartime activity. The inter-Service agreements 
and policies necessary to operate the airlift 
single-manager agency are established in AFR 
76-33 and DOD Directive 5160.2. 


4. What the MATS Functions Are. The 
Commander, MATS, is responsible for exercising 
command jurisdiction over, and operating MATS 
in accordance with policies established by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chief of Staff, 
USAF. He will be responsible for: 


a. The operation of a global air-transport 
system to carry out the purpose of MATS. 

b. Adherence to the single-manager concept 

ce. The provision of airlift and the operation 
of aeromedical evacuation systems for the trans- 
portation of patients for whom the uniformed 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 23-17, 26 August 1953, including Change 23-17A, 23 December 1955. 
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services are responsible by law or regulation as 
follows: 
(1) On overseas routes over which MATS 
operates. 
(2) From ZI aerial ports of debarkation to 
hospital destination airfields. 
(3) Between airfields servicing 
installations within the ZI. 

d. The operation of a_ special-air-mission 
fleet to provide air transportation for individual 
requirements specified by the Chief of Staff, 
USAF. 

e. The conduct of realistic training programs 
as directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF. In 
addition, MATS will provide heavy transport 
aircraft in support of troop-carrier operations. 
MATS will also provide transition training of 
transport crews of other major commands in 
conjunction with the training of MATS crews, 
and will establish procedures for the submission 
of forecasts of training requirements. 

f. Utilizing the airlift capability of assigned 
transport aircraft in such manner so as to fulfill 
to the maximum degree possible, worldwide 
airlift requirements. Such action will be con- 
sistent with the aircraft utilization rates estab- 
lished by higher authority. 


g. The maintenance in both peacetime and 
wartime of liaison between the civil air carriers 
and the Air Force, for utilization by the Air 
Force of the services, facilities and personnel of 
such air carriers. 


h. The performance of functions with respect 
to Air Force contracting and purchasing in accord- 
ance with applicable USAF directives 


i. The accomplishment of the maintenance, 
traffic, transport control and forward-supply 
functions for MATS transport aircraft at all 
USAF installations where MATS normally oper- 
ates, and at naval air stations where MATS naval 
squadrons are assigned. This maintenance re- 
sponsibility will encompass organizational and 
field maintenance at the installations of assign- 
ment and organizational maintenance at enroute 
installations. 


medical 


j}. The organization, operation and command 
jurisdiction, in accordance with policies estab- 
lished by the Chief of Staff, USAF, of the: 

(1) Air Weather Service; 

(2) Airways and Air 
Service; 

(3) Air Rescue Service; and 

(4) Air Photographic and Charting Serv- 
ice. 

k. The development of qualitative opera- 
tional requirements for transport aircraft, sup- 
porting systems and equipment. 


Communications 
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1. The training and administration of such 
individual members of the Air Force Reserve as 
may have mobilization assignments with MATS. 


m. With respect to Continental Air Com- 
mand and the National Guard Bureau, advice, 
assistance, providing liaison and active support, 
evaluating the training and state of training, 
recommending changes in training to correct 
deficiencies, submitting suggested changes in 
training directives and coordinating on active- 
duty or field-training schedules determined for 


units earmarked for mobilization assignment to 
MATS. 


n. Supporting the Air Force Prestocking 
Program, including indoctrination of MATS 
personnel, and receipt, storage, rotation and 
maintenance of war-reserve equipment and sup- 
plies provided in support of current war plans. 


o. The reporting of open-source information 
from the worldwide overseas MATS locations, to 
include not only information of specific interest 
to MATS but to Headquarters USAF as well 
MATS traffic and liaison officers and aircrews 
will also maintain liaison and work in coordina- 
tion with the air attachés in the foreign countries 
in which they are stationed or where they land. 
These activities should be entirely overt and 
should not interfere with, or jeopardize, the 
primary mission. 


p. Maintaining liaison with the civil air 
carriers and representatives of all other appro- 
priate civil flying activities to inform them about 
the Communications Instructions for Reporting 
Vital Intelligence Sightings (CIRVIS) and obtain 
their participation in it according to AFR 200-3 
This function should be done in coordination with 
the Air Defense Command. 


q. Execution of the Department of Defense 
Revenue Traffic mission. 


r. Those functions set forth in Headquarters 
USAF operational plans in support of the Joint 
Air Transportation Service Plan (JATSPlan) 
and provide helicopter support for emergency and 
disaster plans of Headquarters USAF. 

s. Those joint responsibilities and functions 
in the Atlantic area which are set forth in classified 
Headquarters USAF letter, subject: “MATS 
Responsibilities in the Atlantic Area,’ dated 
15 October 1954. 


t. Monitorship of the over-all implementa- 
tion of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan. 


5. Relationships to Other USAF Elements. 
In addition to the service responsibilities stated 
in AFR 76-33, elements of the Air Force have 
other responsibilities in support of MATS tenant 
and attached units: 
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a. Courts-martial actions under Article 15, 
UCMJ, and other administrative actions will be 
set forth in the concurrent-use agreement, 
pursuant to AFR 11-4. 


b. Air Force commanders are responsible, in 
accordance with cross-servicing agreements 
reached between MATS as the Single Manager 
Agency and the Air Force, for providing personnel, 
facilities, service, equipment and spares as neces- 
sary to support the efficient and expeditious opera- 
tion of MATS, except for those functions or 
personnel for which MATS has specifically 
accepted the responsibility. Full support of all 
MATS missions will be provided on a 24-hour, 
seven-day week basis. 


c. The assignment of transport aircraft to 
organized transport units in Air Force commands 
other than MATS will be made in accordance 
with AFR 76-19, “Statement of Policies With 
Respect to USAF Air Transport Resources.” Air- 
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lift performed by other commands will not 
duplicate the services provided by MATS. 


6. Assignment of USAF Personnel. USAF 
personnel will be assigned to MATS by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF. The Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
will assign the best-qualified personnel, after 
considering MATS requirements, total USAF 
personnel and skill resources and authorized 
manning priorities of other commands. The 
Commander, MATS, may reassign these per- 
sonnel within MATS. 


7. Direct Communication. Direct commu- 
nication is authorized between the Commander, 
MATS, and the commanders of other major air 
commands on matters pertaining to the mission 
of MATS, and between the Commander, MATS, 
and other agencies for the purpose of taking 
advisory, coordination and liaison actions. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 


Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


21020 O—58———__56 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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PURPOSE: This regulation states the missions, responsibilities, and geographical areas of 
responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief, United States Air Forces in Europe, in his capacities 
as a component commander and the commander of a major air command. 


1. Command Authority. The Commander- 
in-Chief, United States Air Forces in Europe 
(CINCUSAFE), has authority to command as 
follows: 


a. In the organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, he is designated as a component com- 
mander under the Commander-in-Chief, United 
States European Command (USCINCEUR). 


b. In the organization of the Air Force, he 
is designated as the commander of a major air 
command. 


2. Missions: 


a. As a component commander, CINCUS- 
AFE performs missions as directed by USCINC- 
EUR. 

b. His missions as a major air commander 
are to: 

(1) Carry out the Air Force policies and 

directives prescribed by the Chief of 
Staff, USAF. 

(2) Provide or arrange for administrative 

and logistical support, except depot- 
level materiel support, of all Air 
Force units and activities in his geo- 
graphical area of responsibility (de- 
scribed in paragraph 3). 
Support the United States Army, the 
United States Navy, and the Allied 
Nations activities in accordance with 
mutual agreements, or as directed. 


(3 


3. Geographical Areas of Responsibility. 
Generally speaking, the geographical areas of 
responsibility of CINCUSAFE are as listed 
below. However, when these areas of responsi- 


bility are not in agreement with directives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or USCINCEUR, such di- 
rectives will take precedence. 


‘a. As a component commander under US- 
CINCEUR, he has responsibilities in the geo- 
graphical areas assigned to USCINCEUR by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. These are: Norway, Den- 
mark, Western Germany, Berlin, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, the Mediterranean Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean Islands (exclusive of the Balearics), the 
Algerian Departments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the territorial waters adjacent to 
these countries. 


b. As the commander of a major air com- 
mand under the Chief of Staff, USAF, he has 
responsibilities in all of continental Europe (ex- 
cluding Spain, but including Scandinavia and 
Portugal), United Kingdom, Africa, Mediter- 
ranean Islands, Turkey, Middle East (including 
the Levant States), India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 


4, CINCUSAFE’s Responsibilities as a Com- 
ponent Commander. As a component com- 


mander under USCINCEUR, CINCUSAFE will: 


a. Exercise command, excluding such op- 
erational command or control as is exercised by 
NATO, Allied, or other United States command- 
ers, over all forces of his service assigned to 
USCINCEUR, except those assigned to Joint 
Military Mission for Aid to Turkey; Joint 
United States Military Advisory Group, Greece; 
and the Title I Military Assistance Advisory 
Group. 


b. Support NATO commanders within the 
limits of his resources and in accordance with 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 23-20, 15 April 1954. 


a 
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policies of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and US- 
CINCEUR. 


ce. Support in their missions the other com- 
ponent commanders, specified commanders, and 
other United States forces operating within or 
adjacent to USCINCEUR’s area of responsibil- 
ity. 

d. Prepare USAFE portions, as directed, of 
USCINCEUR’s Joint Emergency War Plan; 
prepare such other U.S. Joint Plans as may be 
directed or required. 


e. Prepare appropriate USAFE service plans 
in support of U. 8. Joint, NATO, and Allied 
plans; prepare such other service plans as may 
be directed or required. 


f. Function as area Search and Rescue Com- 
mander for USCINCEUR’s area, and be respon- 
sible for over-all coordination and direction of 
search and rescue with the U. S. European Com- 
mand. 


g. Provide or arrange for logistic and ad- 
ministrative support of forces of the other com- 
ponent commands and of other United States 
and Allied agencies in accordance with inter- 
service support or other agreements or directives. 


h. Insure the security of his forces in coordi- 
nation with NATO, Allied, and other United 
States commanders concerned. 


i. Represent USCINCEUR in relations with 
United States Embassies and the agencies of 
foreign governments as directed. 


j. Discharge such other functions as may be 
directed by USCINCEUR or other competent 
authority. 


k. In the discharge of assigned functions, 
coordinate closely with the other eomponent 
commanders on all matters of joint concern. 


|. Plan and make preparations for the evac- 
uation of noncombatants as directed. 


m. Coordinate and direct security measures 
of joint concern for United States forces in the 
United Kingdom. 


n. Develop, as required, interservice support 
agreements for United Kingdom and such areas 
as may be specifically designated, for approval 
by USCINCEUR. 

o. Establish administrative policies and pro- 
cedures respecting matters peculiar to the United 
Kingdom and such areas as may be specifically 
designated, to insure uniformity of practices and 
conduct of United States forces in such areas. 

p. Represent USCINCEUR in such discus- 
sions as may be required with the appropriate 
United Kingdom authorities to insure conso- 
nance between United States plans for emergency 
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employment of United States forces located in 
the United Kingdom and United Kingdom plans 
for home defense. 


5. CINCUSAFE’s Responsibilities as the 
Commander of a Major Air Command. As the 


commander of a major air command, CINCUS- 
AFE will: 


a. Exercise operational control of all Air 
Force units over which he has command author- 
ity, except for the operational control exercised 
by NATO commanders. 


b. Insure the security of his forces, and 
function as the coordinating authority for the 
security of all USAF forces, bases, and installa- 
tions within his geographical area of responsibil- 
ity, to include the establishment of area policies 
concerning: 

(1) Emergency plans. 

(2) Alert measures. 

(3) Disaster plans. 

(4) Passive Defense plans. 

(5) Base Readiness plans, exclusive of 
bases under Strategic Air Command 
and Air Materiel Command. 

(6) Local Ground Defense plans for Air 
Force installations in the area, exclu- 
sive of bases under SAC and AMC 
commanders. 

(7) Implementation of such plans. 


c. Control Air Force operations, except Stra- 
tegic Air Command, Air Materiel Command, and 
Military Air Transport Service, in coordination 
with Allied military and civilian agencies. 

d. Provide or arrange for on-base admin- 
istrative and logistic support of all units assigned 
or attached to USAFE. For the purpose of this 
regulation, this covers all resources and services 
normally supplied on an Air Force base. These 
functions include but are not limited to: supply, 
field maintenance, air installations, transporta- 
tion, telecommunications, medical, postal, post 
exchange, special services, motion pictures and 
library service, purchasing and contracting, 
local security, food service, chaplain, legal and 
claims, and explosive ordnance disposal. 


e. Provide or arrange for off-base adminis- 
trative and logistic support, except depot-level 
materiel support, of all Air Force units in his 
geographical area of responsibility. For the pur- 
pose of this regulation, this includes but is not 
limited to the following activities normally lo- 
cated away from the immediate vicinity of an 
air base: Air Force construction agencies, per- 
sonal centers, rest centers, area medical facilities, 
water ports, aerial ports, surface transportation 
agencies, communication centers and facilities, 
and mortuary services. 
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f, Support the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, except for those functions which are 
depot-level support responsibilities. 


g. Conduct procurement as _ authorized. 
Maintain liaison with agencies performing indus- 
trial planning functions to obtain resources in- 
formation for Air Force procurements as author- 
ized. 

h. Execute or supervise Air Force construc- 
tion programs not assigned to other agencies, and 
exercise Air Force surveillance over Air Force 
construction in all other areas of his respon- 
sibility. 

i. Organize, train, equip, and maintain op- 
erational readiness of assigned combat, service, 
and supporting units, and accomplish individual 
training as required. 


j. Represent the Air Force in negotiations 
with foreign and United States officials for uni- 
service matters, as may be authorized. 


k. Develop and exploit all possible sources 
of air intelligence information, including elec- 
tronics and photographi¢t intelligence, and pro- 
duce finished air intelligence necessary for Air 
Force requirements. 


]. Provide training to foreign nationals as 
directed. 


m. Operate all aerial ports, except when 
directed otherwise by Headquarters USAF. 


n. Provide and operate a USAF Aeromedi- 
cal Evacuation System for the United States 
Armed Forces, to include intransit holding facili- 
ties for all casualty evacuees entering or enroute 
via the system. This includes holding facilities 
on or in the vicinity of all air strips and air bases 
utilized by the Air Force in airborne operation 
objective areas, the combat zone, and the com- 
munications zone. 


o. Coordinate with and provide assistance to 
governmental agencies on civilian aviation mat- 
ters, as directed or required. 


p. In the event of war or emergency, assume 
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operational control of Air Force personnel in 
U. 8. Military Missions, U. 8. Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups, and U. 8. Military Ob- 
server Groups as directed. 


q. Support the Air Force Prestocking Pro- 
gram, to include indoctrination of personnel and 
the receipt, storage, rotation, and maintenance 
of Materiel Reserve Equipment and Supplies 
provided USAFE bases in support of current war 
plans. 


r. Participate in the Reserve training pro- 
gram to the maximum extent possible, com- 
mensurate with the execution of the USAFE 
command mobilization mission, by exercising 
responsibility for the training and administra- 
tion of Reserve officers and airmen as may be 
directed by Headquarters USAF and by training 
and administering such Reserve units as may be 
assigned. 


s. Unless otherwise specified, provide opera- 
tional and staff administrative services for all 
civilian employees of the Air Force, both United 
States citizens and aliens, within his geographical 
area of responsibility. 


t. Within limits of assigned responsibility, 
develop, for all countries within the assigned 
geographical area, provisions of treaties, execu- 
tive agreements, and subsidiary arrangements 
governing employment and utilization of foreign 
national personnel. Also, insure that employ- 
ment, utilization, and administration of foreign 
nationals are consistent with the requirements 
of such international agreements. 


6. Direct Communication. Direct communi- 
cation with United States and Allied governmen- 
tal agencies, with commanders operating under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, or with other NATO and 
Allied commanders will be as authorized by the 
headquarters concerned. The authority for di- 
rect communication accords generally with the 
requirements for executing the missions, respon- 
sibilities, and functions stated in this regulation. 


By Orper OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


CHARLES M. McDERMOTT 
Colonel, USAF 
Acting Atr Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 17 APRIL 1967 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
United States Air Forces in Europe 


AFR 23-20, 8 February 1957, is changed as follows: 


7 7 a * 


4. CINCUSAFE’s Responsibilities as a Com- 
ment Commander. As a component .. . 

CINCUSAFE will: 
a. Exercise command, excluding such opera- 


tional command or control as is exercised by 
NATO, Allied, or other United States com- 


manders, over all forces of his service allocated | 


to USCINCEUR, except those assigned to Joint 
Military Mission for Aid to Turkey; Joint United 


States Military Advisory Group, Greece; and thi 
Title I Military Assistance Advisory Croup. 


f. Function as area Search and Rescue Com- 
mander for USCINCEUR’s area, and be re- 
sponsible for over-all coordination and direction 
of search and rescue within the U. S. European 
Command. 


. * * * 


By Orper OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 


N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 2 JULY 1957 


ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Pacific Air Forces 


Command Relationships and Authority 
Missions 
Geographical Areas of Responsibility 


Direct Communications 


Responsibilities and Functions...........-.-. 


Paragraph 


nanntingpareatmipniecahacininditinanatensinginn 4 


PURPOSE: This regulation states the command relationships, missions, and responsibilities 
of Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Air Forces (CINCPACAF). The directive provisions of this 
regulation apply only to those functions in paragraphs 4 and 5. 


1. Command Relationships and Authority: 


a. In the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) struc- 
ture, CINCPACAF is a component commander 
under the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Com- 
mand (CINCPAC). In this capacity, he will 
report to, receive missions from, and communi- 
cate directly with CINCPAC on those matters 
which are the responsibility of CINCPAC. 

b. In the Air Force command structure, 
CINCPACAF is the commander of a major air 
command. He has command authority over all 
units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force 
assigned to him in the CINCPAC area of re- 
sponsibility. 


2. Missions: 


a. CINCPACAF, as a component com- 
mander, will perform missions as directed by 
CINCPAC. 

b. CINCPACAF, as a commander of a 
major air command, will: 

(1) Carry out the Air Force policies and 
directives as prescribed by the Chief 
of Staff, USAF. 

(2) Provide or arrange for administra- 
tive and logistical support of all as- 
signed Air Force units and activities 
in the CINCPAC geographical area of 
responsibility, and assist the United 
States Army, the United States Navy, 
and the United Nations activities in 
accordance with mutual agreements, 
or as may be directed. 

(3) Carry out the Air Force responsibili- 
ties in connection with oversea logis- 
tic and training support of Military 
Assistance Program (MAP) countries 
in the CINCPAC area of responsi- 
bility. 


3. Geographical Areas of Responsibility: 


a. CINCPACAF, as a component com- 
mander to CINCPAC, has responsibilities in the 
same geographical areas assigned to CINCPAC 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


b. CINCPACAF, as a commander of a 
major air command under the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, has responsibilities in the Pacific area, 
and such other areas as may be specifically as- 
signed. 


4. Responsibilities and Functions. The re- 
sponsibilities and functions of CINCPACAF as 
a component commander and as a commander 
of a major air command are closely interrelated. 
Also, in each of his capacities CINCPACAF has 
similar interrelationships with the other com- 
mands and agencies, both United States and 
Allied. 

a. CINCPACAF, as a component 
mander under CINCPAC, will: 


(1) Exercise command and operational 
control over all Air Force forces al- 
located to CINCPAC. 

(2) Support the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command (CINC- 
UNC), within the limits of avail- 
able resources as directed by CINC- 
PAC. 

(3) Assist in their missions the other 
component commanders, and other 
United States commanders operating 
within or adjacent to the CINCPAC 
area of responsibility 

(4) Support, as directed by CINCPAC, 
the Governor of the Ryukyu Islands 
in his mission, 


com- 


(5) Prepare or complete, as directed, cer- 
tain portions of CINCPAC’s Gen- 


*This regulation supersedes AFR’s 23-26, 21 September 1955; and 23-27, 12 January 1956. 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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eral Emergency Operation Plan and 
such other Joint Plans as may be 
directed or required. 


Prepare appropriate implementing 
plans to CINCPAC and United Na- 
tions Command plans; prepare such 
other plans as may be directed or 
required. 

Provide logistic and administrative 
assistance to forces of other com- 
ponent commands and to other United 
States and Allied agencies in accord- 
ance with interservice agreements or 
as directed. 


Insure the security of forces allo- 
cated. Protect air lines of com- 
munication and be prepared to assist 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Naval 
Forces, Pacific (CINCPACFLT), in 
protecting sea lines of communica- 
tion inthe CINCPAC area of respon- 
sibility. 

Represent CINCPAC in relations 
with United States Embassies and 
the agencies of foreign governments 
as directed. 


Discharge such other functions as 
‘may be directed by CINCPAC or 
other competent authority. 


In the discharge of assigned func- 
tions, coordinate closely with other 
component commanders on all mat- 
ters of joint concern. 


Be prepared to coordinate collateral 
functions of other services which are 
the primary functions of the Air 
Force. 


Plan and make preparation for evacu- 
ation of noncombatants as directed. 


Coordinate and/or direct security 
measures of joint concern for United 
States forces located in foreign na- 
tional (and occupied) territories. 


Develop, as required and directed by 
CINCPAC, interservice agreements 
to insure uniformity of practice and 
conduct of United States forces with- 
in the Pacific Command (PACOM) 
area. 


As required, develop agreements with 
foreign national air forces, in con- 
sonance with, or as directed by, com- 
petent authority. 


Aid and assist foreign air forces in 
accordance with current policies and 


as directed by CINCPAC. 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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Represent CINCPAC, as directed, 
in discussions with the appropriate 
authorities to insure consonance be- 
tween United States plans for emer- 
gency employment of United States 
forces located in foreign territory. 
Control international air traffic and 
military air routes in the CINCPAC 
area of responsibility in accordance 
with existing agreements and CINC- 
PAC’s directives. 

Develop and exploit all possible 
sources of air intelligence informa- 
tion, including electronic and photo- 
graphic, and produce intelligence as 
required. 


b. CINCPACAF, as the commander of a 
major air command, will: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Exercise command authority or con- 
trol over all United States Air Force 
units, bases, installations, and facili- 
ties in the CINCPAC area of respon- 
sibility, except those _ specifically 
placed under the command of other 
United States Air Force commands. 


Control United States Air Force 
operations in the Pacific Command 
(PACOM) area of responsibility, ex- 
cept Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
and Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS). 


Provide or arrange for on-base ad- 
ministrative and logistic support to 
all units assigned or attached to 
PACAF. For the purpose of this 
regulation, this covers all resources 
and services normally supplied on a 
United States air base. These func- 
tions include, but are not limited to, 
supply, comptroller, field mainte- 
nance, installations engineer activi- 
ties, transportation, communications- 
electronics, civilian personnel admin- 
istration, medical, postal, post ex- 
change, special services, motion pic- 
ture and library service, purchasing 
and contracting, local security, food 
service, chaplain, and legal and 
claims. 

Provide or arrange for off-base ad- 
ministrative and logistic support to 
all United States Air Force units in 
the CINCPAC area of responsibility 
For the purpose of this regulation 
this includes, but is not limited to, 
the following activities physically 
located away from the immediate 
vicinity of the normal air base: Sup- 
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(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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ply and maintenance depots, petro- 
leum distribution systems, forward 
supply points, transportation control 
depots, Air Force construction agen- 
cies, personnel centers, rest centers, 
area medical facilities, water ports, 
aerial ports, surface transportation 
agencies, and communications-elec- 
tronics facilities. 


Support the MAP. 
sistance Program) 
Support Military Assistance training 
programs for eligible countries in the 
CINCPAC area of responsibility. 


Conduct off-shore procurement as 
authorized. Maintain liaison with 
agencies performing industrial plan- 
ning functions to obtain resources in- 
formation for United States Air Force 
off-shore procurements as authorized. 


Plan and implement all phases of Air 
Force logistic support throughout the 
CINCPAC area of responsibility. 
This includes the broad and detailed 
base development plans, relief and 
related activities, and provisions to 
meet approved SAC and MATS logis- 
tics requirements. For construction 
programs, detailed installation de- 
velopment plans for master planning 
purposes require Headquarters USAF 
approval before implementation. 
Execute and supervise Air Force 
construction programs not assigned to 
other agencies. Exercise surveillance 
over Air Force construction in CINC- 
PAC area of responsibility and, as 
directed, in other areas. 


(Military As- 


(10) Organize, train, equip, and maintain 


(11) 


(12) 


operational readiness of assigned 
combat, service, and supporting units, 
and accomplish individual training 
as required. 

Represent the Air Force in negotia- 
tions with foreign and United States 
officials as may be authorized. 
Develop and exploit all possible 
sources of air intelligence informa- 
tion, including electronic and photo- 
graphic, and produce intelligence as 
required. 

Support the USAF Indications Pro- 
gram. 

Provide training to foreign nationals 
as directed. 

Operate all Air Force air terminals, 
and in coordination with MATS, 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 
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operate aerial ports in the CINCPAC 
area of responsibility and in other 
areas as directed by Headquarters 
USAF. 

Provide and operate in the CINC- 
PAC area of responsibility and in 
other areas, as directed, a USAF 
Aeromedical Evacuation system for 
the United States Armed Forces to 
include intransit aeromedical evacua- 
tion facilities for all casualty evac- 
uees entering or en route via the 
system. This includes casualty stag- 
ing facilities on or in the vicinity of 
all air strips and air bases used by 
the Air Force in airborne operation 
objective areas, the combat zone, and 
the communication zone. 


Coordinate with and provide assist- 
ance to governmental agencies on 
civilian aviation matters as directed 
or required. 


In the event of war or emergency, 
assume operational control of Air 
Force personnel in U.S. Military 
Missions, U. 8S. Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups, and U. S. Military 
Observer Groups as directed. 


Support the Air Force prestocking 
program; to include indoctrination of 
personnel, and the receipt, storage, 
rotation, and maintenance of material 
reserve equipment and supplies pro- 
vided in support of current war plans. 
Participate in the Air Reserve Forces 
training program to the maximum ex- 
tent commensurate with the execu- 
tion of the PACAF command mobili- 
zation mission, by exercising respon- 
sibility for the training and admin- 
istration of Air Reserve Forces of- 
ficers and airmen as may be directed 
by Headquarters USAF and by 
training and administration of such 
Air Reserve Forces units as may be 
assigned. 


Unless otherwise specified, provide 
operational and staff administrative 
services for all civilian employees of 
the Air Force, both United States 
citizens and aliens, within the CINC- 
PAC area of responsibility 

Support SAC and MATS air opera- 
tions as directed 

Insure mobility capabilities to deploy 
PACAF tactical air units as the over- 
all situation in the Pacific indicates 
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(24) Provide Search and Rescue (SAR) in Force commands, and with other agencies in ac- 
the CINCPAC area of responsibility cordance with current CINCPAC policies and 
and support SAR in adjacent areas. directives. The authority for direct communica- 


tions agrees generally with the requirements for 
5. Direct Communications. Direct commu- executing the missions, responsibilities, and func- 


I ion authoriz comparable Air tions outlined herein. 


By Orper or THe Sxcre: ay or THE Ar Force: 


OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant Genera 


DISTRIBUTION 
8 
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CHANGE 
AIR FORCE REGULATION } DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCI 
NO. 23-274 j WASHINGTON, 20 JANUARY 1968 
ORGANIZATION—FIELD 


Pacific Air Forces 


AFR 23-27, 2 July 1957, is changed as follows: 

* ° ° ° collaboration with AMC as appro- 
2. Missions: priate. This includes the broad and 
detailed base development plans, ex- 


* * 7 * ‘2 
cept those specifically placed under 
b. CINCPACAF, as a commander of a ma- the jurisdiction of other USAF com- 
jor air command, will: mands, relief and related activities 
a. - ¥ s and provisions to meet approved SAC 
and MATS logistics requirements 
(2) In collaboration with AMC, provid For construction programs . . . ap- 
or arrange for administrative and proval before implementation 
logistically support . as may be di- (9) Execute and supervise Air Force con- 
rected. struction programs not assigned to 
(3) Carry out . CINCPAC area of other agencies. Exercise surveillance: 
responsibility in collaboration with over Air Force construction in 
other USAF commands as required CINCPAC area of responsibility, ex- 
‘ : ° - cept those specifically placed unde 
the jurisdiction of other USAF com- 
4. Responsibilities and Functions. The re- mands and, as directed, in other areas 
sponsibilities and functions of CINCPACAF . ® . e 


both United States and Allied ai al : 
(15) Support MATS operation of all prin- 


* . e . cipal air terminals used by scheduled 
b. CINCPACAF, as the commander of a point-to-point, “common user” airlift 
major air command, will: service and operate all other Air 
Force terminals in the CINCPAC 
. * ” " area of responsibility and in other 
(8) Plan and implement all phases of Air areas as directed by Headquarters 
Force logistic support throughout the USAF. 
CINCPAC area of responsibility in * . ‘ . 
By OrpEeR OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force: 
OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 


Chief of Staff 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 


Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 


Ss 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 23-—27A, 26 July 1957. 
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AIR FORCE ROS 
NO. 20-33 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 13 DECEMBER 1967 


ORGANIZATION—-GENERAL 


Continental Air Command Air Transport Units 


This regulation states the mission, organization, responsibilities and functions of the Conti- 


nental Air Command Air Transport Units, 


1. Mission. The primary mission of the 
ConAC Air Transport Units is to provide air 
transportation for special missions as directed by 
Headquarters USAF and as requested by the 
Headquarters, U. 8. Continental Armies. Sec- 
ondary mission of these units is to provide air 
transportation for other organizations of the 
Department of Defense authorized by Head- 
quarters USAF to make requests. 


2. Organization: 


a. Designation and Status. The ConAC Air 
Transport Units are designated “special activi- 
ties” and are to be accorded all services required 


in accordance with AFR 11-4. 


b. Assignment and Composition. The Air 
Transport Units assigned to ConAC include the 
following: 

(1) Hq 2310th Air Transport Group, 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas. 

(2) 2313th Air Transport Squadron, Mit- 
chel Air Foree Base, New York. 

(3) 2314th Air Transport Squadron, 
O'Hare International Airport, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

(4) 2315th Air Transport Squadron, Dob- 
bins Air Force Base, Marietta, Geor- 
gia. 


(5) 2316th Air Transport Squadron, 
Brooks, Air Force, Texas. 
(6) 2317th Air Transport Squadron, 


Hamilton Air Force Base, Hamilton, 
California. 


3. Responsibilities and Functions. Respon- 
sibilities and functions are assigned as follows: 
a. Commander, Continental Air Command, 
will 
(1) Exercise command jurisdiction over 
assigned units. 
(2) Establish policies, procedures, and 
standards of operation for the ConAC 
Air Transport Units. 
(3) Establish standards for specialized 





It also outlines 
operation of aircraft assigned to these units. It applies to 


rocedures for the control and 
1 sone of interior activities. 


training peculiar to the performance 
of the air transportation service 
(Aircraft assigned to the ConAC Air 
Transport Units will be used for such 
training if the training does not con- 
flict with the performance of the air 
transportation service for which air- 
craft are allocated.) 


(4) Furnish information to Headquarters 
USAF relating to the allocation and 
employment of aircraft and personne! 
assigned to the ConAC Air Transport 
Units as requested. 


b. Commanders of Air Force bases to which 
ConAC Air Transport Units are attached will 
provide, upon the request of the commander of 
the activity concerned, the necessary adminis- 
trative, supply, and maintenance services re- 
quired for the efficient operation of the activity, 
as outlined below. On receipt of requests, action 
will be performed and expedited to the maxi- 
mum extent possible within the limitation of the 
facilities of the servicing installation and in the 
same manner in which these services are per- 
formed for units assigned to and stationed on 
the Air Force installation concerned. 

(1) Administrative and Personnel Serv- 
ices will: 

(a) Provide for the administration of 
personnel records, special orders, 
and pay requirements of the ac- 
tivity concerned. 

(b) Provide quarters, messing, and 
housekeeping functions within the 
capabilities of the installation con- 
cerned. 

(2) Supply Services will: 

(a) Provide adequate levels of Air 
Force and technical service supplies 
to meet the requirements of the 
activity concerned. 

(b) Provide the necessary organiza- 
tional equipment required for the 
efficient operation of the activity 
(non-T/O) on the basis of Unit 
Allowance Lists, T/A 1-1, and 


* This regulation supersedes AFR 20—33, 17 February 1954. 
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(c) 


(d) 
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applicable Equipment Component 
Lists. 

Provide, through local purchase, 
materials that cannot be obtained 
from depot stocks when such ma- 
terials are necessary for proper 
support. 

Provide, through local purchase, 
materials that are a_ peculiar 
requirement for passenger-carrying 
aircraft, not to include nonexpend- 
able items. These materials in- 
clude, but are not limited to, such 
items as thermos jugs, paper cups, 
napkins, carpeting material, mate- 
rials for finishing interior of air- 
craft, and materiale for repair of 
passenger seats, and galleys. (Pur- 
chase of maintenance service for 
passenger seats and galleys is au- 
thorized when this maintenance is 
beyond the capabilities of the base 
concerned.) 


(3) Maintenance Services will: 


(a) 


(c) 


Provide the required assistance in 
maintenance problems that are 
beyond the capabilities of the per- 
sonnel and equipment assigned to 
the activity concerned. This as- 
sistance will include the technical 
maintenance required to maintain 
adequately the staff-modified in- 
terior of assigned aircraft, a main- 
tenance problem peculiar to the 
particular air transport operation. 
Coordinate all requests for mainte- 
nance beyond the capabilities of the 
field maintenance activity con- 
cerned with the appropriate depot 
facility for final accomplishment. 
Provide, upon request, adequate 
housing facilities and permanent 
hangar space for maintenance ac- 
tivity, provided that such space 
allocation is within the physical 
capabilities of the installation con- 
cerned. 


(4) General Services will: 


(a) 


(b) 


Provide other support services not 
specifically enumerated above that 
are beyond the capabilities of the 
ConAC Air Transport Units con- 
cerned and are required for the 
efficient performance of the trans- 
port mission. 

Assign only such duties to person- 
nel of the ConAC Air Transport 
Units as will not conflict in any 
manner with the performance of 


their primary mission. Such duties 
will be concurred in by the com- 
mander of the air transport unit 
concerned. 


4. Issuance of Travel Orders. The Head- 
quarters, U. S. Continental Armies, and certain 
other organizations of the Department of Army 
are authorized to issue travel orders to Air 
Force crew members of such aircraft. (Travel 
orders not supplied in accordance with above for 
Air Force crew members of such aircraft for 
necessary travel may be obtained under the 
provisions of AFR 11-4.) 


5. Policy on Assignment of Aircraft: 


a. To Individuals and Offices. Because of 
the need to eliminate all but the most essential 
services, the assignment of aircraft to individuals 
and individual offices is not authorized. 


b. Atrcraft Pools. The Chief of Staff, 
USAF, has established such strategically located 
pools of aircraft as are necessary in the zone of 
interior to provide air transportation to offices 
authorized to use these services. 


c. Submitting Requests. Agencies and ac- 
tivities not authorized air transportation from 
these pools will submit individual requests for air 
transportation with full justification to: 

Assistant Vice Chief of Staff, 

Headquarters USAF, 

ATTN: Special Missions Officer, 

(Telephone Liberty 5-6700. Ext. 53411), 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Requirements for air transportation originating 
in Headquarters USAF will be directed through 
Headquarters ConAC. 


d. Screening Requests. All agencies and 
activities authorized to use ConAC Air Transport 
Unit aircraft will carefully screen requests 
through a specifically designated officer. Where 
more than one agency or activity is authorized 
air transportation from the same unit, the pri- 
mary user will maintain a scheduling office to co- 
ordinate requests for airlift and submit them to 
the appropriate Continental Air Command Air 
Transport Unit. Other users will submit requests 
through this scheduling office rather than direct 
to the Air Transport Unit. 


e. Other Requests. Agencies and activities 
presently authorized air transportation as listed 
in paragraph 2b but which require air transporta- 
tion by aircraft other than the assigned ConAC 
Air Transport Units, should forward such re- 
quests through channels to the Director of 
Transportation, Headquarters USAF, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 
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6. Operation of Aircraft: 


a. Crew. Normally, the crew will be com- 
prised of personnel regularly assigned to the 
ConAC Air Transport Unit. The pilot assigned 
as first pilot by the organization commander 
responsible for the aircraft will be responsible, 
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at all times, for the safe operation of the air- 
craft. 


b. Passengers. At the discretion of the air- 
craft commander, rated passengers on authorized 
flights may perform flight duties for which they 
are qualified. 


By OrperR OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 


S (minus overseas) 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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AIR FORCE — 
NO. 76-19 


MILITARY 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 24 JULY 1967 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Statement of Policies on USAF Transport Resources 


PURPOSE: This regulation gives commanders broad guidelines for acquiring, organizing, 


operating, and 


emghaying USAF air transport resources. It applies to air transport resources 


in organized units, as opposed to those used in administration, special mission, and other 
tasks requiring individual or small groups of aircraft. 


1. Related Purpose. Policies relating to the 
use of military airlift invariably impinge on 
USAF relationships with the civil air transport 
industry. Therefore, a related purpose of this 
regulation is to outline equally broad guidelines 
for the employment of civil air transport and 
related resources by the Air Force. 


2. Policy Objectives. The policies outlined 
herein are oriented toward four principal objec- 
tives: 


a. To acquire and maintain in being mili- 
tary air transport forces which, when augmented 
by civil air transport resources, are qualitatively 
and quantitatively capable of providing the air- 
lift support required for successful implementa- 
tion of war plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


b. To achieve, in those military air transport 
forces, a state of trained readiness and a peace- 
time rate of operation which wiil insure their 
ability to respond instantly to an emergency and 
will enable them to carry out their missions at 
the higher operating rate required by wartime 
needs. 


c. To utilize military air transport re- 
sources in peacetime to defray Department of 
Defense peacetime airlift requirements. (This 
must be done in the most effective manner com- 
patible with the foregoing objectives.) 


d. To utilize augmenting civil air transport 
resources and services: 


(1) In peacetime to the maximum practi- 
cable extent, consistent with require- 
ments and the efficient employment of 
military resources; and, 


In emergency to the extent that they 
are available and needed in support 
of military operations. 


(2 


~~ 


3. Headings Under Which Policies Are Dis- 
cussed. The following paragraphs discuss the 
subject of air transport resources under six 


separate headings: Responsibilities, Requirement 
for Military Air Transport Forces, Distribution 
of Air Transport Resources, Employment of 
Military Air Transport Resources, Use of Civil 
Air Transport Resources and Related Services, 
and Modernization of Military Air Transport 
Forces. Under each heading there is a statement 
of Air Force principle and the policy drawn from 
that principle. 


4. Responsibilities: 


a. Principles: It is a primary responsi- 
bility of the Air Force to insure its own combat 
effectiveness; this responsibility includes the 
provision of airlift essential to its combat mobility 
and operational capability. Also, the Air Force 
is the proper and most appropriate agency to 
operate air transport services for all elements 
of the Department of Defense. 


b. Policy: The provision of air transport 
services for the Department of Defense is a re- 
——— which the Air Force accepts. The 
Air Force will discharge this responsibility effec- 
tively, as a mission, in consonance with its combat 


mission, and within manpower and budget 
ceilings. 
5. The Requirement for Military Air 


Transport Forces: 


a. Principle: The primary objective of mili- 
tary air transport forces is to provide the airlift 
necessary to meet initial wartime combat de- 
ployments and other military requirements which 
cannot be satisfied by surface movement or by 
nonmilitary airlift efforts. 


b. Policy: In the military air transport 
forces, the numbers, types, and models of air- 
craft, and the number and composition of the 
crews and supporting personnel to be provided 
will be those required to maintain readiness for 
the discharge of war missions, with due considera- 
tion of the supplementing capabilities of civil air 
transport resources. 
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6. Distribution of Air Transport Re- 
sources: 


a. Principle: The distribution of Air Force 
air transport resources should be related, on a 
timely and continuing basis, to our several re- 
sponsibilities in this field. 

b. Policy: The Air Force will review its air 
transport resources at least annually to insure 
that these resources are so distributed as to permit 
the most effective execution of approved war 
plans. 


7. Employment of Military Air Transport 
Resources: 


a. Principles: In peacetime military air 
transport resources should be operated efficiently 
and effectively at a utilization rate sufficient to 
permit immediate expansion in emergency. Since 
the personnel, equipment, and facilities must be 
in place and operating in order to be constantly 
ready, the airlift so produced is the least expensive 
kind available to the Government. This airlift 
should be applied by the Air Force to do useful 
work. 


b. Policy: 


(1) Peacetime rates of operation, routes 
flown, and basic aircraft configura- 
tions generally will be those required 
to assure immediate readiness for the 
war mission. This readiness training 
for D-Day generates, as a by-product, 
an important peacetime airlift capa- 
bility which the Air Force will apply 
to its several air transport responsi- 
bilities. 

(2) As part of the annual review required 
in connection with the distribution 
of military air transport resources, 
the Air Force will also examine its 
peacetime utilization rates for trans- 
port aircraft to determine the re- 
sponsiveness of those rates to wartime 
readiness and to peacetime economy 
and effectiveness. 


(3) In organizing and operating military 
air transport forces, the Air Force 
will be guided by strategic concepts 
and force structures approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The employ- 
ment of these forces to meet other 
than Air Force needs will be based on 
airlift requirements approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


8. Use of Civil Air Transport Resources 
and Related Services: 


a. Principle: Subject to the effective training 
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and efficient use of its own resources, the Air 
Force should rely on the civil air transport indus- 
try to the maximum extent practicable for 
furnishing airlift and related services both in 
peace and in emergency. 


b. Policy: 


(1) In oe the Air Force will use 
civil air transport resources for those 
needs which exceed the by-product 
airlift capability generated by training 
and exercise of military air transport 
forces. Insofar as practicable, this 
employment of civil resources will be 
designed to exercise the civil reserve 
air fleet in planned or potential war- 
time activities. Subject to budgetary 
limitations, other civil resources will 
be applied to meet remaining airlift 
deficits. These uses of civil resources 
will be planned as far in advance as 
practicable for economy, effectiveness, 
and stability. 


(2) In operating military air transport 
forces, the Air Force will make maxi- 
mum practicable use of contract 
arrangements for ground support and 
maintenance services which are availa- 
ble from civil sources. 


(3) For wartime planning, the Air Force 
will continue to take into account those 
civil air transport resources which are 
suitable and desirable, and which will 
be made available to the Air Force 
through appropriate arrangements 
with other Government agencies and 
the air transport industry. 


9. Modernization of Military Air Trans- 
port Forces: 


a. Principles: In keeping with technological 
improvements in other military activities, the Air 
Force should continue to modernize its air trans- 
port forces in order to (1) have the most effective 
means available for carrying out the wartime 
transport mission, and (2) secure the long-term 
advantages of economy and efficiency which are 
implicit in the more productive transport air- 
craft. As a corollary to modernization the Air 
Force should by appropriate means reduce its 
inventory of older transport aircraft as new 
aircraft are introduced. 


b. Policy: The Air Force will continue to 
modernize its air transport forces in order to 
acquire the most effective means of discharging 
the wartime air transport mission. In addition, 
in order to secure the benefits of economy and 
efficiency in air transport operations, and in 
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consonance with the higher productivity of the transport aircraft from its inventory as new 
newer aircraft, the Air Force will eliminate older _ aircraft are introduced. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force: 


OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
J. L. TARR 


Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION: 
B 








